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PREFACE. 


The  following  "  Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy"  are  in- 
tended in  the  first  place  for  teachers  and  for  earnest  students 
of  both  sexes,  not  already  acquainted  with  human  anatomy. 

I  have  endeavoured,  secondly,  by  certain  additions  and  by 
the  mode  of  treatment,  to  fit  them  for  students  in  medicine 
and  generally  for  those  acquainted  with  human  anatomy,  but 
desirous  of  learning  its  more  significant  relations  to'  the 
structures  of  other  animals. 

My  hope  is  that  this  little  volume  may  thus  serve  as  a 
handbook  of  Human  Morphology. 

Man  has  been  selected  as  the  type,  because  his  structure 
has  been  the  most  studied  and  is  the  most  intimately  known 
as  also  because  our  own  frame  is  naturally  the  most  interest- 
ing to  ourselves.  But  this  book  has  no  pretension  to  be  a 
Comparative  Anatomy."  It  does  not  profess  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  anatomy  of  any  group  of  animals  It 
-ontams  but  a  selection  of  facts  intended  to  illustrate  the 
sanations  which  nature  shows  in  that  type  of  structure  to 
■vhich  man's  body  belongs. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  endeavour  is  the  first  of  its 
^pecal  kmd,  and  I  have  felt  much  difficulty  as  to  the  facts  to 
selected,  fearing  on  the  one  hand  to  overload  an  elemen- 
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tary  lesson  book,  and  on  the  other  to  make  its  contents  t( 
scanty.  It  would  of  course  be  easy  indefinitely  to  add  to  tl 
details  herein  stated  regarding  the  structure  of  the  aninia 
referred  to.  Some  readers,  no  doubt,  will  expect  great 
detail ;  and  1  can  hardly  hope,  in  this  first  essay,  not  to  !la^ 
overlooked  points  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  brir 
forward. 

Others  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  too  large  a  porti<. 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  skeletc 
only. 

This  predominance  has,  however,  been  deliberately  assigne 
to  the  osseous  structures  for  the  following  reasons  :— i.  Tl- 
general  resemblance  borne  by  the  skeleton  to  the  extern; 
form  ;  2.  The  close  connexion  between  the  arrangement  i 
the  skeleton  and  that  of  tlie  nervous  system,  muscles,  an 
vessels  ;    3.  The  relations  borne  by  the  skeleton  of  eac 
animal  to  the  actions  it  performs,  i.e.  to  the  mode  of  life  an 
habits  of  the  various  animils  :  4.  The  obvious  utility  of  th 
skeleton  in  classification  and  the  interpretation  of  afhnit\ 
5.  Parts  of  the  skeleton,  or  casts  of  such,  are  all  we  posses 
of  a  vast  number  of  animals  formerly  existing  in  the  worlc 
but  now  entirely  extinct  ;  a  good  knowledge  of  the  skelcto 
must  therefore  be  of  great  utility  to  those  interested  v 
Pateontology. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  recognized  maxim  with  teachers  of  (exclu 
sively)  human  anatomy  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  th' 
bones  is  not  only  a  necessary  ]ircliniinar\-  to  other  anato 
niical  knowledge,  but  that  llic  latter  is  acquired  with  com 
paralive  ease  when  the  first  has  been  well  mastered.  I  hav( 
deemed  it  advisable  to  act  on  this  maxim  in  teacliing  the 
anatomy  generally  of  man  and  of  the  animals  hereir; 
referred  to. 
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Certain  of  the  facts  noticed  in  these  Lessons  are  recent 
additions  to  science,  )et  in  hardly  any  instance  has  reference 
3cen  made  to  their  discoverers.  Such  references  ha\  e  been 
emitted  in  order  not  to  oxerioad  a  school  book  with  notes, 
indeed,  1  make  very  little  claim  to  originality  except  as 
•egards  the  special  mode  adopted  in  my  treatment  of  the 
iubjcct.  By  this  I  mean  the  exposition  pan  passu  of  the 
acts  of  ham;in  anatomy  with  a  selection  of  those  most 
nteresting  and  important  in  the  anatomy  of  animals  formed 
)n  the  same  type  as  man  himself 

The  originals  of  many  of  the  woodcuts  are  from  the  works 
>f  Professors  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Flower,  and  of  Mr.  Parker 
ind  others. 

Some  original  drawings  have  been  made  from  specimens 
reserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ro\al  College  of  Surgeons 
nd  of  the  British  Museum.  Some  have  been  added  from 
pecimcns  in  my  own  collection. 

I  am  happy  here  to  express  m)-  obligations  for  the  ready 
mdness  with  which  my  requirements  for  illustration  have 
lecn  supplied. 

I  also  feel  it  no  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  declare  how 
luch  I  am  indebted  to  a  near  relative,  Mr.  Henry  Davies 
:hapman,  for  having  kindly  undertaken,  amidst  the  pressure 
f  other  avocations,  a  patient  revisal  of  the  proofs  of  the 
resent  work,  the  publication  of  which,  but  for  this  timely 
ssistance,  might  have  been  indefinitely  delayed. 

7,  XoKTH  Bank,  RF.f;K\T's  Pakk, 
A'iK  ■:■/// /ilT  1S72. 
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ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY. 


LESSON  I. 

A  GENERAL  I'lEW  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  IfUPJAN 
■  BODY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  ANIMAL  BODIES. 

I.  No  object  can  be  understood  by  itself.  We  compre- 
hend any  thiig  the  better  the  more  we  know  of  other  things 
distinct  from,  ljut  related  to  it. 

"  Vou  understand  a  particular  kind  of  animated  being-, 
when  looking  inwards  you  see  how  its  parts  constitute  a 
system,  and  again  looking  outwards  and  around,  how  this 
system  stands  with  regard  to  other  types  of  organized 
existence."' 

Man  is  an  animal,  and  feels — in  other  words,  forms  one  of 
a  multitude  of  different  kinds  of  organized  and  sentient  beings, 
the  bodies  of  which  have  obvious,  but  very  various,  relations 
with  his  body.  It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  man's  body  can  only  be  comprehended  by  means  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 

Experience  confirms  this  conclusion  :  as  the  exclusive 
study  of  man's  body,  though  sufficient  for  the  mere  art  of  the 
surgeon,  has  led  to  quite  erroneous  estimates  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  parts  of  it  ;  errors  corrected  only  through 

'  Essnys  liy  James  Martincau  ;  Second  Scries,  p.  417. 


2  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.  [less. 

the  general  science  of  organic  forms,  i.e.  the  science  of 
Morphology.' 

2.  The  body  of  man  has  a  more  or  less  rounded  outhne, 
and  its  various  surfaces  are  curved.  Moreover,  as  ever^'one 
knows,  it  is  made  up  of  different  parts  and  organs^hard  and 
solid  sti-ucturcs  (bonesj  being  enclosed  by  soft  and  pulpy 
flesh.  Indeed  nearly  all  parts  of  man's  body  contain  much 
v,-ate'r  :  thus  even  70  per  cent,  of  the  human  brain  is  com- 
posed of  that  fluid. 

As  to  chemical  composition,  most  ingredients  of  the  human 
body  (unlike  the  fat)  contain  nitrogen  ;  while  a  peculiar 
or-ranic  substance  termed  protein-'  (formed  of  the  gases 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  of  the  solid  element  carbon) 
constitutes  its  basis  and  foundation. 

3.  Man's  body  is  evidently  divisible  into  head,  trunk,  and 

limbs.  ,  , 

Certain  symmetrical  relations  and  contrasts  between  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  human  frame  are  obvious. 

Thus  there  is  a  contrast  between  its  anterior  and  its  hinder 
aspect  and  this  contrast  extends  along  each  limb  to  the  ends 
of  the'  fingers  and  toes.  The  hinder  aspect  in  all  cases  is 
termed  "  dorsal,"  the  anterior  one  "  ventral,"  and,  indeed,  we 
familiarly  speak  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 

A-ain  there  is  a  resemblance  (and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
trast") between  the  right  and  left  sides,  which  correspond  with 
tolerable  exactitude  one  to  the  other.  This  harmony,  termed 
bilateral  symmetiy,  though  obvious  externalh-.  docs  not  in 
man  extend  to  the  internal  organs  or  viscera),  which  arc 
more  or  less  unsvmn-u;tncally  disposed.  i  , 

Thirdly  there  'is  a  resemblance  and  correspondence  betNveen 
parts  placed  successively,  as,  for  example  between  the  nnr 
and  the  leg,  or  between  the  hand  and  the  foot ;  although  th 
Xion  is^less  obvious  than  it  might  be,  owmg  to  he  d.He 
ent  directions  in  which  tlie  knee  and  elbow  are  bent.    S  .d 
a  symmetry  is  lenned  serial,  and  is  thus  externally  visible 

u  'it  is  more  manifest  on  a  deeper  ^^'back 

ml  successive  parts  like  the  ribs  or  the  pieces  of  the  back 
bone  which  obiiously  resemble  eacl YJ^-;.";"- -  "5,^:; 

are  called  by  a  common  name,  while  as  the>  aie  p  acct 
m    serS'' the y  are  excellent  examples  -t'-'-^ie 
4.  As  is  familiar  to  all,  man's  body  consists  of  a  solid  fiamc 

.  Morphology,  from  ,l,c  Crock  words  u.p^-M^  'C^^t^'^^'^^^^ 
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work  (the  bony  skeleton),  on  which  are  laid  bundles  and  layers 
of  flesh  or  muscle,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  skin. 

An  external  opening,  the  mouth,  is  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  convoluted  alimentary  tube,  which  varies  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent parts  before  reaching  its  termination,  and  has  annexed 
to  it  a  variety  of  glands,  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  salivary 
glands.  This  long  tube  occupies  part  of  a  great  internal 
cavity  in  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  which  cavity  are  also 
placed  the  heart,  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  the 
heart'  being  situated  on  the  vejitral  aspect  of  the  cavity. 


Fio.  I.— A  Diagrammatic  Srction  of  the  Human  V,ov>\  takln  vprti- 

CAi.i.Y  through  the  Median  Plane. 
_  The  ventral  cylinder,  containing  the  convoluted  alimentary  tube  lunT=  S-r 
i.s  bounded  by  the  thick  black  line.  '       =  ■ 

ihJbrain  r'wity ^"""'^'"^  expanding  above  nuo 

5-  Thus  man's  trunk  may  be  conceived  as  a  sort  of  fleshy 
cylinder,  but  in  fact  it  is  made  up  of  two  cylinders  of  verv 
aitferent  size  and  structure. 

^ulljt  Lessons. <="»'""'-"<='l  by  anticipation  are  described  in  sub- 

li  2 
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The  second,  and  much  smaller  cylinder,  runs  along  the 
back,  and  consists  of  the  backbone,  expanding  above*^  into 
the  skull  (or  brain-case).  This  cylinder  contains  the  spinal 
marrow,  while  its  upper  expansion  contains  the  brain.  The 
trunk  of  the  human  body  consists  thus  of  two  tubes,  with  a 
solid  partition  between  them  formed  of  the  front  part  of  the 
backbone.  Neither  of  these  cavities  is  prolonged  into  the 
limbs,  which  are  made  up  of  solid  structures  (flesh,  nerves, 
and  vessels)  wrapped  round  bones. 

6.  The  long  alimentary  tube  has  no  communication  with  the 
body-cavity  which  surrounds  it,  but  is  (with  its  glandular  ad- 
juncts) a  continuous  structure,  except  at  its  terminal  openings. 

Thus  it  is  not  the  inside  of  the  alimentary  tube  v,-hich  is 
the  true  body-cavity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  space  which 
surrounds  that  tube  and  the  other  viscera.  The  tube  itself  is, 
as  it  were,  but  a  reflexion  inwards  of  the  external  surface,  the 
skin  which  lines  it  being  continuous  at  the  lips  with  the  skin 
of  the  outside  of  the  body. 

At  its  upper  end  this  tube  rather  bends  away  from  the 
brain  or  upper  termination  of  the  central  part  of  the  ner\-ous 
system. 

The  heart,  which  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  is  rliythmically 
contractible  and  propulsive,  and  contains  red  blood  ;  part  of 
which,  as  it  circulates,  undergoes  on  its  way  back  a  subsidiar\- 
(portal)  circulation  through  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  double 
set  of  vessels  ramifying  through  that  organ. 

The  blood-vessels  which  arise  from  the  heart  (/.<■.  arteries) 
become  successively  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  pass  away 
from  it,  and  end  in  most  minute  tubes  (capillaries),  whence  the 
returning  vessels  (*-cins)  take  origin,  growing  larger  as  they 
approach  the  heart.  The  blood  is  thus  constantly  enclosed 
in  distinct  vessels  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  brain  and  s]:)inal  marrow  form  the  central  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  Cords  or  threads  of  ncr\'ous  substance  (tlic 
nerves)  extend  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  into  cver\- 
part  of  the  bod)-. 

Tlic  lungs  (as  has  been  shown  in  "Elementary  Pln'siology," 
[.cr.Gon  IV. respire  air,  but  man  has  not  any  appliance  by 
v.-liich  to  extract  o.xygcn  from  air  as  it  exists  mixed  up  in 
water,  whether  fresh  or  salt. 

The  sense  organs,  except  touch,  arc  all  jilaccd  in  the  head, 
and  the  respiratory  organs  open  at  the  same  |)art  of  tlie  body, 
namely,  by  the  nose  and  mouth.  Three  special  senses  are  fur- 
nished v.  ilh  pairs  of  organs — two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrib. 
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The  mouth  is  bounded  by  jaws  which  open  vertically,  tl:e 
aperture  itself  being  extended  transversely. 

7.  Such  being  the  more  significant  and  general  characters 
of  adult  man,  certain  processes  and  changes  of  growth  may 
be  referred  to  by  which  that  condition  is  arrived  at. 

A  minute  rounded,  almost  structureless  mass  is  the  earliest 
condition  of  the  body. 

The  first  indication  of  the  future  being,  which  shows  itself- 
in  that  rounded  mass,  is  given  by  a  longitudinal  groove  mark- 
ing the  place  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain. 

Beneath  this  a  similarly  longitudinal,  cehular  rod  appears, 
called  the  notochord,'  or  chorda  dorsalis,  marking  the  place 
of  the  future  front  part  of  the  backbone. 

In  process  of  time  the  lower  jaw  appears  as  a  solid  rod 
coming  down  on  each  side  from  the  head,  and  a  series  of 
snnilar  structures,  called  "  visceral  arches,"  make  their  appear- 
ance on  each  side,  also  coming  down  from  the  head  like  the 
lower  jaw,  and  placed  one  after  the  other  behind  (or,  if  the 
body  is  vertically  placed,  beneath)  that  jaw,  and  forming  later 
the  tongue-bone,  &c. 

These  arches  are  separated  by  temporary  apertures  termed 
"visceral  clefts." 

8  The  world  is  inhabited  by  a  vast  animal  population,  of 
kmds  so  numerous  and  diverse  that  the  study  of  them  would 
be  a  task  of  hopeless  difficulty  were  they  not  capable  of  con- 
venient classification. 

Fortunately  they  can  be  and  have  been  divided  and 
arranged,  accordmg  to  their  resemblances  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, into  a  series  of  more  and  more  subordinate  groups 
I  he  sum  total  of  annuals  is  spoken  of  as  a  kingdom— the 
Anrnia  Kmgdom— m  contrast  with  and  distinction  from  the 
Vegetable  and  Mineral  Kingdoms. 

The  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  taken  together  con- 
stitute the  "organic  world,"  and  each  member  of  it  is  nn 
organism." 

The  Animal  Kingdom  is  made  up  of  certain  great  primarN' 
fSi'oT)        ^  ^"'^-'^'"S^lo'"  (or  sometimes 

Each  sub-kingdom  is  made  up  of  and  is  divisible  into 

'  SwTu,j,  back,  and  x^fi'',  chord. 
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Each  order  consists  of  smaller  groups,  which  groups  bear 
each  the  title  family. 

Each  family  is  composed  of  still  smaller  divisions,  termed 
genera. 

Each  genus  is  made  up  of  one,  few  or  many  species j  eacli 
species  being  composed  of  individuals  differing  only  as  re- 
sjards  sex,  and  capable  of  reproducing  other  individuals 
similar  to  themselves. 

The  whole  of  these  groups  are  defined  by  peculiarities  of 
form  and  structure  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  classification  is  based 
upon  the  number  and  shape  of  parts  and  organs,  and  not  by 
what  such  parts  and  organs  do,  i.e.  it  is  morphological  and  not 
physiological. 

9.  One  great  primaiy  group,  i.e.  one  sub-kingdom  (or 
division) — that  to  which  we  belong — includes,  besides  our- 
selves, all  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  frogs,  toads,  and  efts  (or 
newts),  and  all  fishes  truly  so  called.  The  creatures  of  this 
sub-kingdom  agree  in  possessing  a  spine,  that  is  a  backbone 
(or  a  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  representative  of  it).  In  all 
the  higher  of  these  animals,  including  man,  the  backbone  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  bony  pieces  termed  veitebrae,  and  on 
this  account  the  term  Vertebrata  is  given  to  the  whole 
group,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  Vertebrate  sub-kingdom. 


Fic.  2. 


-A  Pol  l.l'E  Cl'TTLK-FlSH 

ipctoJ'Jis). 


Fig. 


— A  Ckn ni-F.Di-:,  01;  Hunphkd-i.i;c.s 


TO.  Another  primary  group,  sub-kingdom,  or  division  in- 
cludes all  snails,  slugs,  cuttle-fishes,'  and  creatures  of  the 
oyster  and  scallop  class.  The  name  MoLLUSCA=  is  applied  to 
this  group,  and  the  creatures  composing  it  are  often  spoken 
of  as'thc  Molluscous  animals,  or  iMoUusks. 

A  third  great  primary  group  or  sub-kingdom  is  termed 
ANNULOSA.i    They  are  creatures  the  bodies  of  which  arc 

'  Improperly  called  fishes  ;  .-is  nlso  are  llie  oysler  ami  ils  alHcs. 

»  Al"  lUi.'ca,  from  „w//usc„s,  vtoUU,  .soft.        3  Annulos-i,  from  a„„u!us,  rmg. 
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made  up  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  more  or  less  distinctly 
traceable  segments  or  rings,  at  least  at  some  period  of  their 
lives.  Such  creatures  are  all  insects,  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,i 
scorpions,  spiders,  hundred-legs,  earth-worms,  and  leeches. 
This  sub-division  is  the  richest  in '  numbers  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  ;  and  even  one  class  of  it,  Insccta  (which 
comprises  all  insects),  contains  so  many  species  as  to  exceed 
in  number  all  other  species  of  animals  put  together. 

A  fourth  sub-kingdom  is  made  up  of  creatures  less  familiar 
to  many,  namely,  sea-squirts  or  ascidians,-  lamp-shells,  and 


Fig.  4. — An  A'^.cidian,  or  SilA-squirt 
{Ascidia]. 


Fig.  5. — A  Stau-i'ish 
raster). 


F'iG.  6.— A  TlMIL  LAIUAN  PoLYl- 
{Diiiieria),  after  AUmuii. 


mmutc  animals  hvmg  m  compound  aggregations,  often  found 
on  our  shores,  such  as  the Jlnslra,  or  sea-mat.  To  this  sub- 
kmgdom  the  name  MoLLUSCOiDA^  has  been  applied. 

A  fifth  sub-kingdom  is  composed  of  animals  like  star-fishes, 
sea-urchins,  and  sea-cucumbers,  together  with  entozoa,-'  or 
mtestinal  parasites  and  their  allies,  on  all  of  which  the 
common  name  Annui.oidas  has  been  imposed. 

A  sixth  primary  group  bears  the  title  CaxENi  i^KATA  "  and 
contams  all  sea-anemones,  jelly-fishes,  Portuguese  men-of-war, 

A^/^"''^'"'  ^-omctunes  improperly  spoken  of  as  shell- 

3  Molluscoida,  Oom  moUusca  and 

4  l.vTo,j,  in,  and  fJ,u.,  animal.  5  Annnloi.la,  from  ,uui,i/us  md  cli^,,, 
'  Ca:lcnteruta,  from  ko7Au,  hollow  :  o.Tepa,  entrails.  -'"^  '•"'"t- 
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&c.,  and  all  polyps,  including  many  compound  animals  which 
grow  up  in  a  tree-like  manner,  and  the  minute  creatures 
which  by  their  secular  existence  have  formed  not  only  such 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  as  reefs  and  coral  islands,  but 
even  the  State  of  Florida  itself,  of  which  they  were  un- 
doubtedly the  first  founders. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  '  containing 
all  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  placed  together  rather 
owing  to  the  absence  in  them  of  characters  possessed  by 
higher  groups  than  from  positive  characters  which  tlicy  share 
in  common. 

Such  are  the  Infusoria,''  the  sponges,  and  those  wonderful 
Foraminifera^  which  took  (and  are  taking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic)  so  large  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  chalk,  and 
therefore  built  up  much  of  Old  England  itself. 


In  the  lowest  grade  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  a  creature, 
Profogt'iies,^  at  once  structureless  and  devoid  of  any  constant 
form,  as  its  shape  varies  like  that  of  Proteus  himself.  A  mere 
morsel  of  semi-fluid  jelly,  floating  in  the  ocean,  it  is  destitute 
of  any  organ,  even  so  much  as  a  cell,  and  exhibits  animality 
in  the  last  degree  of  structureless  simplicity. 

The  last  six  sub-kingdoms  may  very  conveniently  be  taken 
togetlicr,  and  spoken  of  as  the  Iiivcrtcbrala,  in  contrast  to  the 
highest  sub-kingdom,  from  which  in  so  many  points  the  other 
primary  groups  agree  in  differing.  Thus  we  have  the  Vertc- 
brata  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Invcriebrata, 
including  the  Mollusca,  Annulosa,  Molluscoida,  Annuloida, 
Ccclentcrata,  and  Protozoa. 

II.  Having  made  this  ra]3id  survey  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  general  characters 

'  IVntoTioa,  from  TrpiTirof,  first  :  fir.oi,  anlni.n1. 

=  So  c:illcil  liccnnsc  foiiml  in  infusions  wlicn  Icfl  cx;.-osed  to  tlic  airfor  .ilinie. 
.1  Forniniim  and /,->v.  liavliv.;  liolc^  cr  perforations. 


Fig.  7-— .-^  Foka)minii-i-;h 
(Gh'bijerinn)- 


KlG.  S.  — 0X1=:  01^  THE  LOWEST  PliOTOZOrt 

(rroioiinvi'll),  after  Haecket 


■»  Uo'Tptoi.-,  first ;  -tivfothti,  to  be  liorn. 
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of  man's  structure,  already  noted,  in  relation  to  the  other 
forms  of  life  here  enumerated. 

In  that  man's  body  is  bounded  by  curved  lines  and  sur- 
faces, and  its  structure  complex,  so  that  upon  a  section  being 
made  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  different  parts— it  agrees  with 
those  of  all  other  animals,  as  even  in  Frotogencs  there  are 
granules.  Thus  it  differs  from  inorganic  substances,  which 
may  be,  as  in  crystals,  bounded  by  right  lines,  flat  surfaces, 
ancl  have  a  homogeneous  section— a  cut  crystal  being  the 
same  in  structure  throughout.  Only  very  rarely  (as  in 
spathic  iron  and  dolomite)  are  minerals  bounded  by  cur\'ed 
lines  and  surfaces. 

The  presence  of  much  water  is  also  a  common  character  of 
organic  living  bodies,  though  man  may  be  called  solid  in 
comparison  with  some  animals,  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  water 
entering  into  the  total  composition  of  a  jelly-fish. 

As  to  his  chemical  composition,  man  agrees  with  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  ancl  differs  from  the  members  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  the  less  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous  parts 
which  help  to  compose  his  body. 

12.  In  so  far  as  man's  body  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  head, 
he  agrees  not  only  with  other  vertebrates 


(with  one  exception — the  lancelet,  or 
Aviphioxus),  but  also  with  the  higher 


Mollusca  and  Annulosa.    It  is  a  cha-  ,,.     ,  ^, 

racter,  however,  c[uite  wantmg  m  the  iA>/t/>/i:'o.v::c.). 
lower  sub-kingdoms,  and  even  so  well- 
organized  an  animal  as  the  oyster  is  quite  destitute  of  any 
such  part. 

The  presence  of  limbs  is  not  a  universal  character  even  in 
man's  own  primary  division,  the  Vertebrata,  being  wanting, 
e.g.,  in  serpents  ;  but  the  possession  of  more  than  four  is 
known  only  in  the  Annulosa,  where,  however,  the  number 
may  be  not  merely  six,  as  in  insects,  but  prodigious,  as  in 
the  millepedes,  or  thousand-legs. 

13.  The  contrast  between  dorsal  and  ventral  structures  is 
one  very  widely  shared,  but  is  absent  in  the  lowest  animals— 
which  thus  remind  us  of  that  earliest  condition  of  man  before 
referred  to,  when  his  body  is  a  minute  spheroidal  mass. 

A  dorsal  and  ventral  symmetry  may  be  dcveloi)cd  such  as 
man  does  not  exhibit,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
region  of  the  tail,  where  (as,  e.g.,  in  fishes  and  amphibians) 
the  structures  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  centre  of  the  back- 
bone tend  to  be  repeated  on  its  ventral  side. 
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The  continuity  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
hmbs  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  body,  as  also 
the  correspondence  between  the  dorsal  (and  ventral)  surfaces 
of  the  two  pairs  of  limbs,  may  be  more  plainly  exhibited  than 
in  man.   Thus  in  many  tortoises  both  the  knee  and  the  elbow 

are  rather  turned  outwards,  than 
the  former  forwards  and  the  latter 
backwards,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  Flying- Lemur  {GalcopitJieciis) 
amongst  l^easts. 

Bilateral  symmetry  is  common  to 
man  and  the  majority  of  animals. 
It  may,  however,  be  much  less  com- 
FiG.  lo.— The  Fi,vin'g-Li;mi  r    plete  than  in  him,  as  in  the  flat 
(GaU-opithccnu  fishes  (such  as   the   sole,  turbot, 

flounder,  &c.),  where  both  the  eyes 
come  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  head  ;  and  it  may  be  M'ant- 
ing  altogether,  not  only  as  regards  the  viscera,  but  also  as 
regards  the  external  form,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Mollusks, 
e.g.  the  snail. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  symmetry  ma)-  be  carried 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Annulosa,  where  not  only  the  external  form,  but  the  in- 
ternal viscera  also,  are  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

An  aiitcro-posicrior  synuiictry  may  be  developed  to  a  cer- 
tain superficial  extent,  as  in  the  reptile 
Aiiipliishena,^  in  which  it  is  at  the  first 
glance  difficult  to  tell  the  head  from  the  tail. 

Another  form  of  symmetry  which  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  man  is  radial  syiniut-iry. 
This  symmetry  is  exhibited  by  jelly-fishes 
and  by  sea-urchins,  and  star-fishes  in  tlieir 
adult  condition — parts  radiating  from  a   ,.  .  „ 

,  ,.  ^,  I'll-  II.— A  Star  fish 

common  centre  resembnng   and   corre-  {Cntstcr). 
sponding  one  w'ith  each  other. 

Serial  syiiuiwtry  may  be  much  less  and  much  more 
developed  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  man.  Thus,  in  such 
creatures  as  the  o)  ster  it  is  com]3lctc]y  absent.  In  birds  it 
is  less  marked  than  in  man,  the  dissemblances  between  their 
wings  and  legs  being  more  obvious,  and  the  rcseml:)]ances 
more  hidden,  than  between  the  human  upjier  and  loAvcrhmbs. 
In  contrast  with  this  we  find  in  forms  closely  allied  to  man 
the  resemblance  to  be  exaggerated — whence  the  name  Ouad- 

'  From  ufxi/ilij,  for  tifi</ii,  on  both  sides,  and  /juinn,  to  go. 
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rumana  has  inexactly  been  applied  to  the  apes,  the  foot 
having  so  close  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  hand. 
Parts  which  answer  to  each  other  in  serial  symmetry  arc 
termed  Iioinotypes." 

An  amount  of  serial  symmetry,  however,  far  beyond  an)-- 
thing  which  man  presents  is  developed  in  the  sub-kingdom 
Annulosa,  as  we  may  see  in  such  creatures  as  the  lobster. 
Not  only  is  there  in  such  animals  an  obvious  serial  repeti- 
tion in  similar  segments  and  similarly  formed  limbs,  but  a 
little  study  shows  that  '  parts  superficially  unlike  (as  the 
feelers,  or  antennre,  jaws,  claws,  legs,  and  swimmerets)  are 
essentially  similar  structures,  diversely  modihed  to  meet 
diverse  reciuirements. 

The  ma.ximum  of  serial  repetition,  however,  is  found  in  the 
hundred-legs  and  thousand-legs  and 
other  Annulosa,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  body  segments    is    at.  its 
maximum. 

14.  The  possession  of  a  solid  in- 
ternal frame-work  to  which  muscles     Fig.  12.— a  Centipedh,  or 
are  attached  is  a  character  man    HuNDRi£D-Li£Gs  (Scoioprndni). 
shares  with  all  the  members  of  the 

Vertebrate  sub-kingdom  ;  but  quite  other  conditions  may 
obtain  and  indeed  numerically  preponderate,  as  in  the  vast 
group  of  Annulose  animals,  where  the  hard  parts  are  external, 
and  the  muscles  which  move  them  are  within  them  and 
attached  to  their  inner  surfaces,  as  familiarly  known  to  us 
in  the  lobster. 

15.  A  permanent  mouth  may  seem  to  many  to  be  an  organ 
necessary  to  every  animal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  animals  so  complexly  organized  as  the  tapeworm  are  alto- 
gether destitute  of  any  such  structure  and  feed  by  absorption 
only.  Even  certain  minute  creatures  which  swim  freely 
about  to  seek  their  food  may  yet  have  no  permanent  mouths, 
but  (as,  e.g.,  Ammba  and  Protogciics)  when  in  contact  with 
their  food  may  produce  a  temporary  perforation  in  the  sur- 
face of  their  own  body  in  which  they  cngulph  tlieir  food,  the 
body-wall  closing  up  again  over  it. 

Jt  becomes,  then,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  an  alimen- 
tary tube  is  not  a  constant  structure,  still  less  any  inferior 
outlet ;  for  many  animals,  e.g.  tke  lamp-shell  \rerebraiiila), 
though  possessing  an  intestine,  are  nevertheless  aproctous." 

The  various  organs  which  aid  digestion  disappear  as  we 

'  From  a,  not,  .and  TrjjuKTuy,  .inus. 
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descend  in  the  animal  scale,  but  a  liver  is  a  structure  which 
long  persists,  as  e.g.  in  the  MoUusca  and  many  Annulosa. 

1 6.  In  that  man's  body  consists  of  a  double  tube— the 
nervous  cylinder  being  dorsal  and  the  heart  ventral— it  agrees 
with  the  whole  of  the  members  of  his  sub-kingdom,''  but 
appears  to  differ  from  that  of  all  invertebrates,  unless  'it  be 
certain  Ascidiaias.  Recent  observ^ations  show  that  the  latter 
simulate -in  their  larval  condition  the  vertebrate  structure  as 
regards  the  existence  of  a  dorsal  nervous  cylinder,  as  also  as 
regards  a  solid  partition  or  simulation  of  a  notochord,  which 
nevertheless  is  not  yet  unequivocally  manifested,  outside  the 
Vertebrate  sub-kingdom. 

A  prolongation  of  the  body  cavity  and  even  of  the  digestive 
cavity  into  the  limbs,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  far  from 
unknown,  as  it  exists  not  only  in  the  star-fishes,  but  also  in 
animals  as  highly  organized  as  spiders. 

A  direct  communication  between  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  true  body-cavity  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  lowly  orga- 
nized forms  ;  e.g.,  in  the  sea-anemone  that  canal  terminates 
freely  in  the  body-cavity. 

In  creatures  in  which  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system 
is  ventral — that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  Annulosa — the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  tube  not  only  bends  towards  but 
traverses  the  nervous  centres.  That  bending  a^vay  from 
those  centres  which  characterises  it  in  man,  characterises  it 
also  in  all  vertebrate  animals. 

Speaking  generally,  the  nervous  centres  of  invertebrates  are 
placed  in  the  oral  region,  as  not  only  in  the  Annulosa  and 
Annuloida,  but  also  in  the  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida,  it  is 
present  in  that  part,  unless  absent  altogether. 

1 7.  The  possession  of  a  heart  and  of  red  blood  is  common  to 

all  vertebrates  as  well  as  to  man,  with 

 """   one  solitary  exception  :  the  Amphioxus 

■^~'^'^^^''^^^:s^ss3~-^--'      Q,.   ]jincelet   alone   ha\-ing  colourless 

Fk;.  ir— Tin:  T. \M  iii.KT     blood,  and  a  simple  cylindrical  vessel 
(.•;«//// /„.r.v.o.  i,^  pi.,(-c  of  ^  heart. 

A  portal  circulation  is  shared  willi 
man  by  all  vertebrates,  even  the  Amphioxus,  but  no  inverte- 
brate animal  is  known  to  be  furnished  with  a  blood  distribu- 
tion of  the  kind. 

Also  the  enclosin-e  of  the  blood  in  vessels  is  a  cha- 
racter common  to  vertebrates,  but  in  Annulose  animals  {e.g. 
the  lobster)  the  blood  is  in  part  contained  in  wide  cavities 
termed  sinuses.    In  many  forms  also  (as  in  the  Mollusca)  a 
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communication  takes  place  between  the  interior  of  the  circu- 
lating system  and  the  exterior  of  the  body,  so  that  the  water 
in  which  such  creatures  live  is  admitted  within  their  blood 
system  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

18.  A  distinct- brain  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  man's 
sub-kingdom  except  the  lancelet  ;  but  both  nerves  and  ner- 
vous centres  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  creatures  of  complex 
structure  like  the  tapeworm,  or  of  locomotive  power  like  the 
polyp,  Hydra  tuba. 

Respiration  of  air  by  pulmonary  sacs  is  neither  universal 
in  man's  sub-kingdom  (for  fishes  breathe  the  air  contained  in 
water  by  gills),  nor  unknown  out  of  it.  Such  structures  exist 
in  scorpions  and  spiders,  and  an  air-breathing  sac  is  found 
in  slugs  and  snails. 

On  the  other  hand,  breathing  organs  suited  for  acpatic 
respiration  may  be  developed  in  the  most  varied  situations  ; 
e.g.^  attached  to  the  legs,  as  in  the  lobster,  or  internal  with 
an  external  opening  at  the  Jihider  end  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
sea-cucumber,  Holotliuria. 

Kidneys,  instead  of  being  distinct  structures  as  in  man, 
may  be  united  with  biliary  glands  and  open  into  the  intes- 
tine, as  in  insects. 

■  19.  Sense  organs  may  exist  in  quite  other  situations  than 
those  in  which  they  are  placed  in  man.  Eyes  may  be  placed 
on  every  joint  of  a  long  body,  as  in  the  worm-like  animai, 
Pol}'of>hthahiu/s,^  or  along  each  half  of  a  fleshy  cloak  enclos- . 
ing  the  body,  as  in  Pectcn.  There  may  often  be  more  than 
two  upon  the  head,  as  in  Scorpio j  or  they  may  be  raised  on 
solid  stalks,  as  in  the  lobster  ;  or  at  the  end  of  long  retractile 
tentacles,  as  in  the  snail. 

,  Auditory  organs  may  be  placed  in  joints  of  the  legs,  as 
in  some  insects,  e.g.  locusts  ;  or  in  the  thoracic  part  of  the 
body,  as  in  crickets. 

Long  filamentary  jointed  structures  (the  antennte  of  insects) 
may  project  from  the  head,  to  minister  to  a  sense  the  nature 
of  which  is  disputable. 

The  mouth,  instead  of  iDcing  extended  transversely,  may  be 
rather  antero-postcriorly  elongated  even  in  man's  sub-king- 
dom, as  in  the  lancelet ;  and  there  may  be  numerous  jaws 
placed  on  each  side  of  it  working  laterally,  and  not  vertically, 
as  in  the  lobster. 

20.  Development  may  take  place  without  any  primitive 
groove  and  without  any  chorda  dor.salis,  and  such  is  the  case 

'  I' rom  TTuAut.  many  :  o<,''^^"^^>oi,",  an  evr. 
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21.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  rational  faculties  of 
man  could  have  been  united  to  no  more  suitable  a  bod  than 
ha  wh,ch  he  possesses.  Fancy  may  nevertheless  amuse 
Itself  by  considering  possibilities  of  structure  (as  show^  bv 
what  we  find  m  e.xisting  animals)  were  he  not  tied  Zn  to 
conformity  to  the  vertebrate  type. 

The  fabled  Briareus  is  suggested  by  the  "  thousand-le-s 
and  centipede.  A  natural  armour,  moved  bv  a  cumSv 
adjusted  internal  mechanism,  is  suggested  bv  the  lobster  A 
spear  tipped  with  poison,  like  the  wourari,'is  suggested  bv 
the  wasp;  and  the  appliances  of  even  the  most  modern 
warfare  by  the  Bombardier  Beetle. 

Eyes  multitudinous,  attached  to  movable  stalks  or  at  our 
fingers  ends-ears  in  our  breast,  or  attached  to  our  shin- 
bones—are  suggested  by  what  we  know  of  some  insects 

22.  It  IS  the  fact,  however,  that  man's  bodv  is  strictlv  verte- 
brate, and  vertebrate  only.  It  remains  then  to  consider  it 
from  the  \^rtebrate  point  of  view.  His  resemblances  to  all 
animals  below  the  Vertcbrata  are  so  general  and  remote 
that  It  would  be  profitless  henceforth  to  consider  and  com- 
pare (in  going  into  the  details  of  his  structure)  anv  such 
distant  resemblances  or  relationships  as  those  presented  bv 
invertebrate  animals,  of  which  we  accoi  dinglv  here  take  leave 
It  is  needful,  however,  to  have  a  clear  general  conception 
of  the  animals  which  compose  the  \''crtebrate  sub-kingdom  to 
which  repeated  references  will  henceforth  be  made.  ' 

23.  The  Vertcbrata  are  divisible  into  five  great  classes 
which  stand  in  different  degrees  of  rclatioirship  one  to 
another:— I.   Mammalia   (Man   and   Beasts);    II.  Aves 
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(Birds);  III.  Reptilia  (Reptiles);  IV.  Batrachia 
phibians) ; '  V.  Pisces  (Fishes).  w     .1  • 

Moreover  Aves  and  Rcptiha  are  classed  together  m  a 
laro-e  crroup  (or  province)  which  bears  the  name  Sauropsida. 
Similarly  Batrachia  and  Pisces  are  grouped  together,  and  to 
their  united  mass  the  common  name  Ichthyopsida  is 

applied.  ,  .  .  , 

The  class  Mammalia  comprises  all  the  creatures  which 
suckle  their  young,  and  is  made  up  of  man  together  with  all 
beasts,  and  each  is  spoken  of  as  a  mammal.  All  mammals 
are  divisible  into  three  great  groups  or  sub-classes. 

The  first  sub-class  comprises  man  and  all  the  more  well- 
known  beasts.    It  is  called  MONODELPHIA,  and  the  animals 
contained  within  it  are  termed  Monodelphous  mammals. 
These  are  arranged  in  the  following  orders  : — 
1.   Primates.— Man,  the  Apes  of  the   Old  and  New 

World,  together  with  the  Le- 
murs. Among  the  Apes  and 

Lemurs  are— the  Gorilla  and 

Chimpanzee,  the  Orang,  the 

Gibbons,  the  Proboscis  Mon- 
key, the  Barbary  Ape  (/w««j), 

the  Baboons  {Cynocephalics), 

the  Spider  Monkeys  (/i/<?/^'J-), 

the  Howlers  {Myceies)  ;  also 

Fithccia,    Chiysothrix,  the 

Squirrel  Monkey,  the  Mar- 

morets    {Hapale),  and  the 

gmcr-x  Indris,  Lemur,  Microcsbus 


Fig.  14.— a  l.ONC-AUMED  Al'E, 

OR  Gibbon  {Hylobates). 


Galao-o,  Loris, 


Li.  1  -  ,    ,         ^  , 

Nycticebus,  Tarsius.  and  CJiciromys,  or  the  Aye-aye. 


;.— A  Lemuhoid  of  tiik 
GENUS  Lemur. 


Fig.  16.— The  Aye-aye 
[Cheiromys). 


11.  Cheiroptera.— The  Bats,  including  the  Flying  Foxes 
{Ptcropus),  the  common  bats,  the  Horseshoe  and 


*  J^.g.  frogs,  toads,  cfls. 


Shrew-Mice  (which  are  not  at  all  really  mice), 
Sorex,  and  the  African  jumping  shrews  {Macros- 
cchdes);  also  the  so-called  Flying- Lemur  (which  is 
not  a  lemur),  GaleopitJieais. 


IV.  RODENTIA.— Mostly  rather  small  animals,  all  formed 
for  gnawing,  such  as  the  Hare  and  Rabbit,  the 
Agonli,  the  Beaver,  the  Porcupine  {Hystrix\  the 
Capybara,  DoUchofis,  the  Squirrels,  the  Rats,  the 
Australian  Rat  {Hydroiuys),  the  Jerboa  [Dipiis),  the 
Rat-mole  {Spalax). 
Y.  Carnivora.— Beasts  of  prey,  as  the  Cats,  Lions  and 
Tigers,  the  Hyenas,  Civet-cats,  Dogs,  Weasels. 
Badger,  Coatimondi,  Racoon,  the  Ailurus,  and  the 
Bears,  the  Otters  and  Sea-otters  {Eiihvdra'^. 

\n.  P I N  NM  p  EDI  A.  —The  Seals  {P/ioca),  \\'alrus'(  TridurcJius'^. 
and  Sea-Bears  {Ofaria). 
VII.  Cktacea.— The  Whale-bone  Whales,  the  Sperm 
Whale,  the  Dolphins  and  Porpoises,  including  thc 
Pontoporia  and  Plataiiista  and  the  Narwhal. 
VIII.  SiRENMA. — The  Dugong  and  Manatee,  with  liie  ex- 
tinct RItyti)ia  and  HalillwriiDii. 

IX.  PROliOSCIDEA.— The  African  and  Asiatic  Elephant 

and  the  extinct  Diiiotlifriiiiii. 
X.  Ungulata. — The  Hoofed  beasts,  divisible  into  two 
sub-orders  : — 

A.  PiajrssnnACTvi. A. — Tliose  with  the  functional  toes  of 

the  hind  foot  of  an  odd  number,  as  the  Rhinoceros, 
the  Tapir,  the  Horse  and  its  extinct  allies  ;  and 

B.  Artiodactvi.\. —Those   with   the   fimctional   toes  of 


I'lG.  17.  — A  I.FAPINC  .".HKriU- 

{Macfosciihifsj. 


ViG.  i3.— Tiiir  Flving-Lejil  K 
( Galfopitlu'Cus). 
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the  hind  foot  of  an  even  number,  as  the  Hippo- 
potamus, the  Hogs,  the  Peccaries,  the  Camels  and 
Llamas,  the  Musk  Deer,  the  Deer,  the  Giraffes,  the 
Antelopes  (including  the  Saiga  and  four-horned  and 
prong-horned  antelopes),  and  Oxen,  Goats,  and 
Sheep. 

XI.  Hyracoidea.— Including  only  the  genus  Hyrax,  one 

species  of  which  is  "  the  coney"  of  Scripture. 
XII.  Edentata.— A  very  strange  order,  containing  very 
diverse  forms,  namely  :   the  two-  and  three-toed 
Sloths  {Cholapiis  and  Bradypus),  with  the  extinct 


Mylodon  and  Megailicrium,  the  Ant-eaters,  the 
PangoHns  (see  Lesson  VII.  for  a  figure),  the  Cape 
Ant-eater  [Oryclcropus),  and  the  Armadillos,  in- 
cluding the  extinct  Glypiodon, 


Fk;  22- The  Cape  Ant  eater  F^G.  23.— An  Armadillo 

(Oiycteropiis).  (Dnsypus). 


The  second  sub-class  comprises  the  Marsupials  or  pouched 
animals  only.  It  is  called  DlDELPHiA,  and  the  animals 
contained  within  it  are  termed  Didelphous  mammals.  It 
consists  of  one  order  only  : — 

XIII.  Marsupialia. — A  very  varying  group,  containing 
the  true  Opossums  {Didclphys),  the  Kangaroos,  the 
Phalanges,  the  Wombat  and  Koala,  the  Dasyurcs. 
the  Tasmanian  Wolf  {Thylaciiiiis),  the  Bandicoots 
{Perntncles),  and  CIi(ercpiis. 


i3 
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The  third  sub-class  comprises  two  very  aberrant  geneia 
only  It  IS  called  Ornithodelphia,  and  the  animals  com- 
prised withm  It  are  termed  Ornithodelphous  mammals  It 
consists  of  one  order  only  : — 

XiV.  MONOTREMATA.— Of  this  order 
til  ere  are  but  two 


■  24.  — The  Duck-billed 
Platypus 
(O  riUthorhynchus). 


The 


are  but  two  genera — 
one  the  Echidna,  the  other 
the  Duck-billed  Platypus  or 
Ornithorhynchus. 
class  Aves  contains  all  the 

It 


Birds  (or  feathered  Vertebrates), 
is  a  very  uniform  class,  containing  only  three  sub-classes. 

The  first  sub-class,  the  CarinaT/E,  comprises  all  living 
birds  except  those  contained  in  the  next  sub-class,  together 
with  the  extinct  Dodo  and  the  Great  Auk. 

The  second  sub-class,  the  Ratit^,  includes  the  Ostrich, 
Rhea,  Emeu,  Cassowaiy,  Apteryx,  and  the  extinct  Dinornis 
and  its  allies. 

The  third  sub-class,  now  extinct,  the  Saurur^e,  is  as  yet 
only  known  to  have  contained  that  bird  of  the  Oolite,  the 
Archasopteryx. 


Fig.  25.-  The  Oolitic  Fossil  Bird  Fig.  26. — The  Fkilled  Lizakp 

[Ayclid'optcryx).  '  [Chlainydostiuriis). 


The  class  Rcptilia  embraces  all  the  scaly,  fcathcrlcss,  cold- 
blooded creatures,  and  consists  of  nine  orders. 

I.  Crocodilia. — An  order  containing  only  the  Croco- 
diles, Alligators,  and  Gavials. 
II.  Sauria. — Avery  numerous  group,  containing  all  the 
Lizards,  some  of  which  arc  without  legs,  and  might 
be  taken  for  serpents  :  the  two-armed  C/u'ivfcs, 
the  two-legged  Bipcs,  JJalis,  the  Amphisbcna,  the 
Chameleons,  Geckoes,  Iguanas,  Monitors,  Seines 
{Cycloiiits,  Sec),  the  Agamas,  the  flying  lizard,  Draco, 
and  the  exceptional  genus  Splioiodon. 
III.  Ophidia. —  In  which  are  placed  the  harmless  Snakes 
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{Coluber,  Sec),  the  tree-snakes,  the  sea-snakes,  and 
the  very  poisonous  rattle-snakes  {Crotaliis),  and 
Cobras,  together  with  all  other  Serpents. 
IV.  Chelonia.— An  order  containing  the  Land  Tortoises, 
the  Sea  Turtles,  and  other  fresh-water  Terrapins, 
including  the  Matamata  and  the  European  Eiiiys.  . 
V.  ICHTHVOSAURIA. — A  group  made  up  of  thp  extinct 
Ichthyosauri  of  the  ancient  seas, 

wgi '"^^  '  ■■■■ 


Fig.  27.— An  Ichthyosaurus.  Fig.  28. — A  Plesipsaurus. 

A^I.  Plesiosauria. — An  order  for  the  similarly  extinct 

marine  reptiles,  the  Plesiosauri, 
VII.  DiCYNODONTlA. — Containing  the  genus  Dicyiiodon. 
VIII.  Pterosauri.4. — The  extinct  Reptiles  of  the  air,  which 
flew  like  our  existing  bats,  and  consisted  of  the 
genera  Ptcrodactylus,  Rhamphorhyuchus,  &c. 
IX.  DiNOSAURiA. — An  extinct  order  of  large  Reptiles,  one 
of  which,  the  Iguanodon,  has  left  its  bones  on  the 
Wealden  formation  of  the  south  of  England.  Igua- 
nodon, Compsognathus,  and  Megalosaurus  are  other 
interesting  forms. 
The  class  Bairacliia  is  made  up  of  four  well-marked 
orders  : — 

I.  Anura. — The  Frogs  and  Toads— a  very  uniform  group, 
some  genera  of  which,  Ccratoplirys,  Epiiippifer, 
Daclyletlira,  Pipa,  &c.  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

I I.  Urodela. — Or  the  Efts  and  Newts,  amongst  which  the 

Mcnopoma,  Mcnobranchus, 

the  two-limbed  Sircii,  and 

the  Proteus  of  the  Austrian 

caves  are  worthy  of  special  t-  ^^T 

'  l'iG.29. —  J  HE  GREAT  North 

mention.  Amiikmcan    Eft,  with 

III.  OPHIOMORPHA. — This    order  tehsistent gills 

contains    limbless    Batra-  ^""'"-''""•)- 

chians  with  very  elongated  bodies,  having  much  the 

appearance  of  small  snakes. 

IV.  Lakyrintiiodonta. — These   creatures   arc  entirely 

extinct,  and  form  the  genera  Labyrinthodoii,  Arche- 
gosaurus,  £^c. 

The  class  Pisces  has  within  it  all  the  Fishes,  properly  so 
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^^//^rt',  excluding  Whales  and  Porpoises  (which  as  we  have 
seen,  are  lieasts  or  Mammals)  on  the  one  hand,  and  slell  fish 

nto  tt'f',/"'"''^''"^"^  °"  This  class Ts  divisible 

mto  the  followmg  great  groups 

I.  ELASMOBRANCHli.-An    order   of  highly-organized 
caitilagmous   fishes-the    Sharks   (as  CarcAar/as, 
testraaon    Spinax,   the   Hammer-headed  Shark 
&c  ),  the  Rays  (mcluding  Rata,  Myliobales,  Arcto- 
bates,  &c.),  and  the  Chima;ra. 


Fig.  30.— The  Hammer-headed  Shark 


FiG.  31.  —The  Eagle  Rav 
(Myliohntis). 


II.  Ganoidei.— An  important  order  containing  many  ex- 
tinct forms,  and  a  few  very  varied  existing  ones,  as 
the  Lcpidosiren,  Ceratodus,  Polyptenis,  Lcpidosicus, 
the  Sturgeon,  (ic. 


ric.  32. — The  iMuD-FisH  {Lc/>idoshr>i). 


Fig.  33.— PoLvrTEKi's. 


III.  Teleostet. — The  order  containing  the  great  bulk  of 

Fishes,  and  including  the  more  remarkable  Siluroids  , 
(as  Bagrus,  &c.),  the  File-fishes 
{Bnl/sh's),  the  Trunk-fishes  {Osfni- 
a'o/t),  the  Angler  {Lophius),  and 
Frog-fishes  {Cliiroiicctcs).  the  Eels, 
Pike,  Salmon,  Carp.  Hippocampus, 
Odoiitfl(rlflssi<iii,\.\\c  Soles,  and  other 
flat  fishes  {Plciiroiicctidcv),  the 
Parrot-fish  {Scarus),7y\-\A  very  many 
others. 

IV.  MARlsrOP.RANCHi I. — The  Lnnn-iroy  and  Myxinc,  or 

the  lowly-organized  carlilag'nous  fishes. 


A  l''Knr,  EiSH 


(C'/'/';v>//iV.Vc.s), 
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V.  Pharyngobranchii. — Containing  only  that  headless, 
heartless  fish  without  red  blood — the  Ampliioxus  or 
Lancelet. 


The  foregoing  list  has  been  given  to  render  comprehensible 
the  references  to  different  animals  which  must  be  so  often 
given  in  the  succeeding  lessons. 

In  those  lessons  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  man's 
body  will  be  examined  and  described,  not  only  directly,  but 
also  in  the  reflected  light  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  more  remarkable  conditions  of  the  same  parts  in  other 
animals. 

24.  The  organs  of  man's  body  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : — 

1.  Organs  of  Investment  and  Support  (skeletal). 
II.  Organs  of  Motion  and  Innervation,/.^.  Muscular  and 
Nervous  Structures,  and  organs  of  special  sense. 
III.  Organs  of  Sustentation,  i.e.  nutritive,  circulating,  re- 
spiratory, and  excretory  structures. 
This  division,  however,  is  rather  physiological  than  ana- 
tomical, so  that  a  more  convenient  classification  (the  one  to 
be  adopted  in  the  succeeding  chapters)  will  be — 

I.  The  Skeleton,  both  internal  {endoskeletou)  and  external 

{exoskeleton), 
II.  The  Muscular  Structures. 

III.  The  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

IV.  The  Organs  of  Sense. 

^     V.  The  Heart,  Arteries,  and  Veins. 

VI.  The  Alimentary  Tube  and  its  appendages. 
VII.  The  Respiratory  and  Vocal  Structures  and  the  Excre- 


Fic.  35.— The  Lamprey 
{^Petroinyzm). 


Fig.  36. — The  Lancelet 
(A  mjyluo^iis) . 


tory  Organs. 
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LESSON  II. 

THE  SKELETON-  riV  GENERAL,  THE  INTERNAL  SKELETON 
THE  BACKBONE,  BREASTBONE,  AND  RIBS. 

I.  The  word  "  Skeleton"^  is  popularly  taken  to  denote 
only  the  bones,  or  at  most  the  bone  and  gristle  which  form 
the  niternal  support  of  the  body. 

An  acquaintance  with  other  animal  structures,  however 
shows  that  this  signification  is  far  too  restricted  ;  for  parts 
which  are  bony  in  man  may  be  cartilaginous  {i.e.  of  grisde) 
or  even  merely  membranous,  in  other  animals ;  and  conversely 
parts  sometimes  quite  external,  which  are  merely  fibrous  in 
man,  may  be  horn  or  bone,  or  contain  bones  and  cartilages 
in  other  animals.  ' 

The  nature  and  structure  of  fibrous  tissue,^'  of  cartilage,  and 
of  bone,  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  first  andlwelfth 
lessons  of  the  "Elementary  Physiology."  It  may,  then,  here  be 
shortly  stated  that  the  word  skeleton,  in  its  widest  and  most 
scientific  sense,  should  include  not  only  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages, but  also  those  fibrous  stuictures  (or  membranes)  which 
surround  such  bones  and  cartilages,  and  thence  radiating 
invest  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  finally  clothe  it  externally 
in  the  form  of  skin. 

The  whole  skeleton,  then,  may  be  denoted  by  the  term 
Fibro-chondr-osteal  ^  apparatus. 

Fibrous  tissue  indeed  penetrates  the  verv  bones  them- 
selves, and  supports  the  marrow  they  contain  ;  it  separates 
each  muscle  from  its  neighbour,  and  surrounds  and  lines  every 
tube  and  passage  in  the  body  ;  so  that  if  cverv  other  tissue 
could  be  dissolved  away  and  yet  this  fibrous  tissue  be  left, 

'  Derived  from  irKtXAw,  to  dry. 
.  "  E.nch  kind  of  siibslMiice  of  which  the  body  is  composed  is  termed  a  ii'ssiir. 
Thus  we  speak  of  filjroiis  tissue  ;uid  of  osseous  tissue  or  bone,  also  nervous 
tissue,  S:c. 

J  Because  partly  fibrous,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly  osseous. 
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we  should  have  a  complete  outline  model,  as  it  were,  of  the 
entire  human  frame. 

Portions  of  this  fibrous  tissue  which  connect  adjacent  bones 
and  cartilages  become  very  strong,  and  constitute  the  "  liga- 
inents  "  of  the  joints  of  the  solid  skeleton. 

2.  The  skeleton  as  a  whole  is  naturally  divisible  into  two 
parts,  to  be  separately  treated  of 

{a)  The  external,  peripheral  skeleton,  often  called  the  EXO- 
SKELETON,'  —the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

{b)  The  internal,  central  skeleton,  often  termed  the  endo- 
SKELETON.^ 

The  external  skeleton  will  be  considered  afterwards.  First 
in  order  is  the  skeleton  commonly  so  called,  i.e.  the  internal 
skeleton. 

3.  The  ENDOSKELETON  of  man  is  composed  of  nmnerous 
bones,  together  with  cartilages  and  fibrous  structures. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  solid  parts  vary  with  age. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  existence  there  are  no  bones  at  all, 
and  the  process  of  bone-formation  (or  ossiJicatio7i)  having  once 
begun,  goes  on  till  the  period  of  adult  maturity  is  completed, 
and  indeed,  to  a  less  extent,  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 

Thus  it  happens  that  parts  which  are  membranous  in  the 
baby  or  cartilaginous  in  the  youth,  become  bony  in  the  grown 
man ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  tends  to  fuse 
together  more  and  more,  bones  which  at  their  first  appearance 
were  separate  and  distinct. 

Indeed,  besides  the  coalescence  of  distinct  bones,  another 
fusion  of  bony  structures  occurs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ends,  or  projecting  portions,  of  what  are  essentially 
and  ultimately  one  bone,  arise  as  separate  ossifications,  which 
are  termed  epiphyses.'^  Thus  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the 
limbs  are  at  first  separate  bones  from  the  main  part  (or  shaft) 
of  each  long  bone,  and  do  not  become  continuous  with  the 
shaft  till  near  man's  maturity. 

The  hard  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton  being  those  which 
as  a  framework  support  the  body,  form  points  of  attachment 
for  the  muscles  which  move  it  ;  the  muscles  employing  the 
different  bones  like  so  many  levers,  or  fulcra,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  the  bones  are  thus  intended  to 
move  one  upon  another,  and  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  such 
movable  bones  form  THE  "joints." 


'  From  tfw,  without.  2  jTrom  H-viov,  within. 

3  F'rom  tTTi,  upon,  and  ijivtif,  to  grow. 
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The  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  different  l-mrlc      •  • 
have  been  described  in  the  Seventh  Lessoi  of  " 
Physiology/'  as  well  as  the  different  kiLfoTlveSS 
the  jomted  bones  are  capable  of  performing    JoSnS  be 
(«)  immovable,  {b)  mixed,  or  (.)  movable  J"'^'' 

When  bones  are   immovably  joined  by  an  interdiaf 

tteroofo/  "";  sS'the'  shaped  Jnirgins  (liL^e  The'bSef  f 
me  root  ot  the  skull),  they  are  said  to  be  joined  by  suture  ■ 
but  they  may  also  be  immovably  united  by  a  ridc^e  orfon^ie 

^nothS  bon^  '^''^^^  '-^^^'^^^  '-f-S 
{b)  When  the  motion  allowed  is  exceedinglv  sli-ht  fas 
between  contiguous  pieces  of  the  backbone-or  vertebri) 
adjacent  plain  surfaces  are  connected  together  by  the  add - 
A°/,ru''°"'  substance  of  one  kind  or  another 
W  When  the  motion  allowed  is  greater,  the  adjacent  surfaces 
of  the  bones  are  coated  with  smooth  cartilage,  and  motion  is 
facilitated  by  a  fluid  called  synovial.^      Sometimes  a  third 
and  separated  cartilage  (termed  intcr-articnlar)  is  placed 
bet\veen  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  jointed  bones 

The  most  movable  joints  are  those  in  which  the  adjacent 
bones  are  articulated  on  the  principle  either  of  a  Mvot  (like 
that  between  the  two  uppermost  bones  of  the  neck),  or  of  a 

hinge  (like  that  of  the'  elbow), 
or  a  ball  and  socket  (like  that 
of  the  shoulder). 

If  one  convex  articulating 
surface  be  globular,  it  is  termed 
a  head;  if  it  be  elongated  it  is 
called  a  condyle.  If  either  of 
these  is  borne  upon  a  narrow 
portion  of  bone,  this  latter  is 
called  a  neck.  If  a  pullcv-like 
surfiice  is  formed  by  such  a 
juxtaposition  of  two  condyles 
as  to  leave  a  depression  be- 
tween them,  such  an  articular  surface  is  named  a  trochlea.- 

The  anatomy  of  animals  (or  zootomy)  =  as  distinguished 
from  the  exclusive  studv  of  man's  own  anatomy  \o\  an- 
ihropotomy^)  shows  us  that  bones  may  be  united  in  M-ays 

■  From  a,w,  with,  :ind  <,'..•..■,  an  egg.    The  fluid  ii  contained  in  a  fibrous  b.ie 
or  sac.  * 
-  F roni  T/i«xo^',  a  pulley  :  T^jr  -^nt,  to  run. 
3  fiTpoi/,  an  animal,  and  Tt/ntu,  to  cut. 
*  avOpuinoQ,  a  man,  and  Ti/inn,  to  cut. 


Fig.  37.— Articulation  of  a  large 
spine,  by  sliacl<le-joint.  with  a 
bony  plate  (pticed  below)  of 
the  skin  of  a  Siluroid  fish. 
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other  than  those  observed  in  the  human  body.  Thus  some 
spiny  bones  of  Siluroid  fishes  have  a  perforation  at  their 
base,  through  which  passes  a  bony  ring  attached  to  a  plate 
below — a  shackle-Joint.  This  structure,  however,  belongs  to 
the  external  skeleton. 

5.  The  parts  of  the  endoskeleton  may  obviously  be  grouped 
into  two  divisions  : — 

{a)  The  skeleton  of  the  head  and  trunk,  which  is  called 
the  AXIAL '  skeleton. 

(b)  The  skeleton  of  the  limbs,  which 
is  called  the  APPENDICULAR  skeleton, 
the  limbs  being  regarded  as  appendages 
of  the  axial  skeleton. 

First  with  regard  to  the  axial  skele- 
ton. The  skeleton  of  the  head  the 
skull)  is  supported  on  the  very  summit 
of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  back- 
bone, while  from  each  side  of  one  region 
of  the  latter  the  ribs  reach  forwards  to 
or  towards  the  breastbone. 

The  skull  is  of  so  complex  a  struc- 
ture as  to  require  separate  consideration. 
The  skeleton  of  the  trunk  only  (that 
is  to  say,  the  backbone  with  the  ribs 
and  breastbone)  will  afford  material 
enough  for  this  lesson. 

6.  The  backbone,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  spine,^  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  bones  placed  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other  like  a  pile  of  coins. 

Each  of  these  small  bones  is  termed  a 
vertebra,^  and  (with  certain  few  excep- 
tions, to  be  noticed  later)  consists  of  a 
sort  of  irregular  ring  of  bone,  thickest  in 
front,  from  which  certain  bony  promi- 
nences stand  out  in  various  directions. 

By  the  superposition  of  their  rings, 
they  together  form  a  long  vertical  canal 
(called  the  vertebral  canal),  which  is 


Fig.  38.— Axial  skeleton 
of  the  trunk  with  the 
ribs  of  the  right  side 
removed  to  show  the 
vertebra;  more  dis- 
tinctly. 


SrV,?-  ^""^  ^'T""^       'P'"'-^^  "^'-^•■••o^v  (or  spinal 

cord).    This  series  of  vertebra;  thus  constitute  the  smaller, 

'  From  beine  the  skeleton  of  what  is,  as  it  were  the  nvis  i  „  1 

J  r,on,  ,0  ,„„,  ,h„„Bl,       „,„bili,,  o(  mou  vt,l.b„  1,  b,i,  disU. 
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posterior  cylinder  of  the  human  trunk,  spoken  of  in  the  First 
Lesson. 

The  thickened  anterior  parts  of  the  vertebra;  are  also 
placed  and  adjusted  one  upon  another,  and  by  their  super- 
position form  a  vertical  solid  column,  namely,  that  spoken 
of  m  the  first  lesson  as  the  partition  separating  the  small 
dorsal  cylinder  from  the  larger  ventral  one. 

The  thickened  anterior  part  of  each  vertebra  is  called 
its  "body"  or  "  ceiilnnn."  The  ring  of  the  vertebra  (which 
springs  from  the  centrum  on  each  side  of  its  posterior  surface 
meeting  in  the  middle  line  behind)  is  termed  the  a?-ch  and, 
because  it  contains  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  neural ' 
arch — the  spinal  cord  being,  with  the  brain,  the  central  part  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  various  bony  prominences  of  the  vertebra;  are  termed 
"  processes." 

The  vertebrae  are  connected  by  joints  of  the  second  (or 
mixed)  kind.  Their  adjacent  surfaces  are  for  the  most  part 
nearly  flat,  and  we  find  interposed  and  connecting  them  a 
dense  fibrous  body  or  disc,  toughest  and  hardest  towards  its 
circumference,  with  a  pulpy  substance  in  its  middle.  Each 
such  body  is  termed  an  intervertebral  substance.  No  s)-no- 
vial  fluid  lubricates  the  joints  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrte,  though  present  between  the  junctions  of  some  of 
the  processes. 

The  vertebrse  are  also  held  together  by  strong  ligaments 
which  pass  vertically  down  the  centra,  both  in  iVont  of  and 
behind  them. 

7.  The  VERTEBRA  are  divisible  into  five  difterent  cafcgorics. 

First  come  those  of  the  neck,  which  are  termed  ccyvical.'' 
They  are  seven  in  number. 

Secondly,  those  of  the  back,  which  have  the  ribs  attached 
to  them,  and  which  bear  the  name  dorsal.  Of  these  there 
are  twelve. 

Thirdly,  we  find  certain  large  vertebra;  wliich  do  not 
bear  ribs  :  these  arc  situate  below  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  and 
are  called  lumbar.    There  arc  five  of  them. 

All  the  above  vertebra;  are  termed  "  true  vertebra;," 
because  they  do  not  become  anchyloscd  together,  but  remain 
connected  by  ligaments  and  by  inter\'crtebral  substances  only. 

Below  these  true  vertebra;  come  those  whicli  are  called 
"false,"  and  which  sooner  or  later  anchylose  together  to  form 
two  bony  masses. 


^  From  vcrpoi/,  a  nerve. 


-  From  cet'^ix,  (lie  neck. 
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The  first  of  these  two  masses,  termed  the  sacrum,  comes 
immediately  beneath  the  lumbar  vertebrte,  and  affords  attach- 
ment on  each  side  to  one  of  the  haunch,  or  hipj  bones.  Five 
or  six  sacral  vertebrae  coalesce  to  form  the  sacrum. 

The  second  and  much  smaller  bony  mass,  termed  the 
coccyx,'  is  made  up  of  three  or  foiu'  small  and  imperfect 
vertebrte,  named  coccygeal. 

8.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  carefully  the  different 
vertebras,  a  DORSAL  VERTEBRA  may  first  be  described  as  a 
type. 


Fig,  39. — A  Dorsal  Vertebra. 

c,  centrum  ;  s,  neural  spine  ;  d,  tubercular  or  .tr,insver.se  process  ;  capitular 
process,  or  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  a  rib  ;  j*',  small  articular  surface 
for  part  of  the  head  of  the  succeeding  rib  ;  2,  upper  articular  process,  or 
prezygapophysis  ;  2',  lower  articular  process,  or  postzygapophysis. 

From  each  outer  angle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  its 
centrum  there  springs  a  pier  of  the  neural  arch.  Each  of 
these  two  piers  is  termed  ^. pedicle. 

From  the  hinder  end  of  each  pedicle  a  flat  plate  of  bone 
projects  backwards  and  towards  the  middle  line,  till  the  two 
plates  meet  and  thus  complete  the  neural  arch.  Each  such 
plate  is  termed  a  "  lamina-''  or  neural  lamina. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  lamina;  a  single  median 
process  runs  backwards  and  downwards.  This  is  the  spinous 
process,  or  neural  spine.^ 

From  the  junction  of  each  lamina  with  its  pedicle  another 
process,  ending  bluntly,  juts  outwards  and  backwards.  This 
is  called  the  transverse  process,  and  there  arc  two  to  every 
dorsal  vertebra. 

From  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  each  lamina  a  small 
process  projects  upwards,  with  a  smooth  surface  on  it  which 

2  From  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  cuckoo's  beak— KtiuKuf,  a  cuckoo. 

,  Sometimes  neurapophysis,  from  letJpu^,  a  nerve,  and  u7r60u<rif,  a  proceso. 
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looks  mainly  backwards.  This  is  called  the  superior  articular 
process,-'  or  prezygapophysis,  and  each  dorsal  vertebra  has 
of  course,  a  pair  of  such.  ' 

From  the  lower  and  outer  side  of  each  lamina  a  small 
process  projects  downwards,  with  a  smooth  surface  on  it 
which  looks  mainly  forwards.  This  is  called  the  inferior 
articular  process,  or  postzygapophysis,  and  there  are  two  to 
every  vertebra  of  the  back. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  inferior  articular  pro- 
cesses are  applied  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two 
superior  articular  processes  of  the  next  vertebra  below. 
Ligamentous  fibres  bind  together  the  margins  of  the  apposed 
articular  surfaces,  between  which  is  placed  a  sac  containino- 
synovial  fluid.  ^ 
The  upper  margin  of  each  pedicle  is  somewhat  concave,  while 
Its  lower  margin  is  more  so.  In  this  way,  when  the  vertebra; 
are  naturally  articulated  together,  a  rounded  opening  appears 
between  each  pair  of  adjacent  pedicles.  These  openings  give 
exit  to  spinal  nerves  coming  out  from  the  spinal  marrow 
enclosed  within  the  neural  arches. 

Two  other  articular  surfaces  on  each  side  should  be  noted  : 
one  at  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  and  outer  angle  of  the 
centrum  at  its  junction  with  the  pedicle,  the  other  at  thi, 
anterior  aspect  of  the  end  of  the  transverse  process.  Th^- 
first  of  these  articular  sources  is  termed  "  capitular,"  and  the 
second  "  tubercular^'  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later. 

The  diameter  of  the  centrum  from  side  to  side  exceeds  but 
little  its  diameter  from  behind  forwards. 


•Fig.  40. — A  Cehvicai.  Vhktutira. 
centrum  ;  s,  neural  spine  :   «  /,  neural  lamina  ;  if,  posterior  or  tubercul.nr 
transverse  process,  or  diapophysis  :  /,  anterior  (or  capitular)  transverse  pro- 
cess, or  parapopliysis  ;  d'  .and/',  "tubercles;"  ::,  prezyg.apopliysis. 

9.  Of  the  seven  cervical  vertebr/E,  the  first  two  are 
sufficiently  exceptional  to  demand  separate  notice.  Any 
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one  of  the  other  cervicals,  when  compared  with  a  dorsal 
vertebra,  presents  the  following  characters  : — 

The  centrum  is  smaller,  wider  in  proportion  to  its  depth, 
somewhat  concave  from  side  to  side  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
from  before  backwards  on  its  under  surface. 

The  neural  canal  and  neural  arch  are  wider,  and  the  neural 
spine  much  smaller  and  shorter  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra),  and  often  bifid,  so  that  there  are 
two  irregular  processes  projecting  side  by  side. 

There  is  no  long  transverse  process,  but  a  short  one  juts 
out  from  between  the  zygapophyses  (therefore  in  the  situation 
of  the  transverse  process  of  a  dorsal  vertebra),  and  another 
projects  from  the  body  at  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  just  at  the 
place  where  the  capitular  articular  surface  of  a  dorsal  vertebra 
is  placed,  and  so  may  be  called  the  capitular  process.  These 
two  short  processes  are  connected  towards  their  ends  by  a 
bridge  of  bone  which  extends  backwards  and  somewhat  down- 
wards from  the  capitular  process  to  the  posterior  process. 

A  space  is  thus  enclosed  on  each  side  by  the  pedicle,  the 
two  processes  and  the  bridge,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  cervical  vertebrje  are  sometimes  said  to  have  perforated 
transverse  processes. 

As  these  processes  are  superimposed  like  the  vertebree  that 
support  them,  these  successive,  small,  bony  rings  form  a  sort 
of  bony  canal  running  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  neck-part 
of  the  backbone,  and  this  canal  serves  to  protect  the  vertebral 
artery  which  traverses  it.  The  free  end  of  each  transverse 
process  divides  into  two  blunt  prominences  called  "  tubercles." 


Fig.  41. — Tiir.  Axis  VKRTErjKA. 

c,  ceiitnim  ;  s,  neural  spine  ;  d,  tubercular  process  ;  capitular  process  ;  n,  an- 
terior articular  surface  for  atlas;  z' ,  postzy-gapophysis  ;  0,  odontoid  process; 
liy,  median  vertical  ridge  bcneatli  centrum. 

10.  The  second  ccrvic;d  vertebra  is  iJcculiar,  differs  from 
every  other  joint  of  the  backbone,  and  has  a  special  name, 
the  AXIS. 
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It  differs  from  all  the  other  vertebra;  in  having  a  larcrg  blunt 
process  of  bone  like  a  peg)  continued  upwards  from  its  cen- 
trum. This  IS  the  odontoid '  process,  and  it  has  on  its  front 
aspect  a  smooth  articular  surface. 

The  front  surface  of  the  rest  of  its  body  often  bears  i 
slightly  marked  median  vertical  prominence. 

The  axis  also  differs  from  all  the  other  cervical  vertebra; 
in  having  us  neural  spine  stouter  and  rather  more  projectino- 
.  though  still  bifid  at  its  apex.    Moreover  there  are  no  pre- 
:  zygapophyses,  but  instead,  there  is  on  each  side  a  large 
articular  surface  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  capitular  process. 

II.  The  first  cervical  vertebra  is  also  quite  peculiar,  and 
bears  the  special  name  "atlas,"  because  it  supports  the 
head. 


Fig.  42, — The  Atlas  Vertebra. 

,  rudiment  of  neural  spine  ;  d,  tubercular  process  ;  /,  capitular  process  ;  a,  ar- 
ticular surface  for  skull ;  /y,  plate  of  bone  holding  the  place  of  a  centrum,  and 
articulating  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  vertebra. 


It  differs  from  every  other  vertebra  in  having  no  true  centrum, 
its  two  lateral  halves  being  connected  together  in  front  by  a 
plate  of  bone,  which  articulates  by  its  hinder  surface  with  the 
front  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  while  its 
own  front  surface  developes  a  slight  median  prominence. 

While  in  the  axis  the  neural  arch  is  slightly  deeper  and  the 
neural  spine  larger  than  in  the  other  cervical  vertebr;-e,  in 
the  atlas  the  neural  arch  is  much  more  slender,  while  the 
neural  spine  is  absent,  or  represented  by  a  small  tubercle 
only.  The  neural  arch  is  either  perforated  or  deeply  notched 
above,  just  behind  the  root  of  tlie  transverse  process,  which 
is  longer  and  larger  than  in  the  other  ccrvicaf  vertebra;. 
Zygapophyses  are  entirely  wanting,  but  we  find  a  large 
articular  surface  developed  both  below  and  above  the  root  of 
the  transverse  pro'^ess  of  each  side. 

The  two  lower  of  these  articular  surfaces  join  those  before 


'  From  u3oi''<.,  a  tooth,  and  citVij.-,  form. 
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mentioned  as  correspondingly  situate  on  the  axis  vertebra. 
Tiie  upper  pair  of  surfaces,  which  are  larger  and  more 
cup-shaped,  articulate  with  two  prominences  on  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

The  atlas  vertebra  is  formed  to  turn  on  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  axis  as  on  a  pivot.  This  is  further  explamed  m 
the  Seventh  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology." 

12.  Having  noted  the  characters  of  vertebrae  above  the 
typical  dorsal  ones,  those  below  [i.e.  the  lower  dorsal  and 
lumbar)  come  next. 

The  lower  dorsal  vertebrje  have  their  centra  larger  than 
those  of  the  upper,  while  their  transverse  processes  become 
shorter,  and  their  articular  processes  change  their  direction,  w 
the  upper  zygapophyses  looking  obliquely  inwards,  the  lower  1 
ones  obliquely  outwards.    Finally,  their  neural  spines  project  ] 
less  downwards. 

In  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  a  small  rounded  prominence 
arises  from  the  posterior  margin  of  each  upper  articular 
process.  This  prominence  is  termed  the  mammillary  process, 
or  Metapophysis.' 

Another  small  prominence  projects  backwards  from 
between  the  upper  articular  process  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cess, and  is  called  an  Anapophysis.^ 


Fig.  43. — A  Lumbar  Vertebra. 

c,  centrum  ;    j,  neural    spine ;    i,  tubercular    process ;    z,  prezygapophysis ; 
2',  postzygapophysis  ;  in,  metapophysis  ;  a,  anapophysis. 

The  LUMBAR  VERTEBRAE  have  their  centra  still  more  mas- 
sive than  the  dorsal  centra,  and  deeper  in  front  than  behind. 

The  neural  spines  are  all  more  massive,  and  project  directly 
backwards  instead  of  downwards. 

The  transverse  processes  are  larger,  and  there  are  no  tuber- 
cular or  capitular  surfaces,  and  no  process  in  the  place  of 
the  latter,  as  are  found  in  the  cervical  vertebras. 


From  yutTu,  after,  and  apophysis. 


^  From  dvii,  backwards. 
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^""'^  Anapophyses,  visible  on  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  disappear  on  lower  ones.  Jumoai 

13.  Below  the  lumbar  vertebra;  comes  a  solid  complex  bone 
before  mentioned-the  sacrum,  of  a  roughly  trianaila,  fnrm 
with  one  angle  downwards.    Its  front  surfac^is  s^.^  y  con^ 
cave  vertically,  less  so  transversely.    It  is  really  made  up  ^f 
five  vertebrae  fused  together,  and  plain  traces  of  its  ori"ma 
composition  remain  in  the  fiilly  ossified  bone  of  the  most 
aged  mdividuals. 

The  centra  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards  through 
the  sacral  series.  ^ 

The  neural  canal,  completed  as  usual  {i.e.  by  bone)  above 
remains  unossified  and  closed  by  membrane  only  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  sacrum,  through  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
neural  arches  of  the  inferior  sacral  vertebra; 

Neural  spines  form  a  median,  backwardly  projecting.  rid<xe 
behind  the  sacrum,  which  ridge  projects  most  above 

Transv-erse  processes  are  largely  developed,  especially 
above.  By  their  anchylosis  they  form  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  sacrum. 

On  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  sacrum 
four  apertures,  one  oeiow  the  other,  are  visible  on  each  side 
This  appearance  is  produced  by  coalescence  of  the  sacral 
transx  erse  processes,  thus  : — 


Fig.  44.  — Fkont  and  ISacic  Asi'Ects  ok  thk  Sacri-m. 

>U  .auricular  surface  ;  =,  prczygapoiiliysi.s  at  upper  eiul  of  posterior  surface 

of  sacrum. 

Nerves,  as  before  said,  pass  out  on  each  side  between  the 
pedicles  of  adjacent  vertebra:.  Now  the  coalescence  of  the 
sacral  transverse  processes  necessarily  changes  each  such 
intci  vcrlcbral  opening  into  a  pair  of  openings,  of  which  one  is 
dorsal  and  the  other  ventral. 
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At  the  summit  of  the  sacrum  is  a  pair  of  articular  pro- 
cesses, which  join  the  lower  articular  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  is  devoid  of  similar  pro- 
cesses, or  has  them  only  represented  by  rudiments. 

On  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  is  a  large 
irregular  surface,  which  is  coated  with  cartilage,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  hip  or  haunch  bone.  This  is  called  the 
auricular'-  surface. 

14.  The  last  part  of  man's  spine  is,  as  has  been  said  already, 
the  COCCYX,  which  consists  usually  of  four  rudimentary 
vertebrae,  completely  or  partially  united 
so  as  to  form  a  small  conical  bone. 

Its  uppermost  part   i^i.e.  the  first 
coccygeal  vertebra)  articulates  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  not  only  by 
its  centrum,  but  also  by  two  little  arti- 
cular processes ;  it  has  besides  two  pj^. 
rudimentary  transverse  processes  and        -^^^  „pp^^ 
rudnnentary  pedicles,  between  \\  hich      two  piezygapophyses. 
latter  membrane  alone  extends  to  close 

the  neural  canal.  Below  this  the  coccyx  is  destitute  of  pro- 
cesses, and  consists  of  but  smaller  and  smaller  vertebral 
centra  fused  together. 

Thus  the  last  vertebra  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  first  (or 
atlas),  being  all  centrum,  while  the  atlas  has  no  centrum  at 
all.  The  coccyx  usually  becomes  anchyloscd  to  the  sacrum 
about  or  after  the  middle  of  life. 

15.  The  WHOLE  SERIES  of  vertebras  are  so  disposed  that 
the  backbone,  when  seen  in  profile,  forms  four  sigmoid  curves, 
dii-ected  alternately  forwards  and  backwards  (see  Fig.  38). 
Thus  in  the  neck  it  is  slightly  convex  forwards,  more 
convex  backwards  in  the  dorsal  region,  rather  strongly 
convex  forwards  in  the  loins,  while  below  this  the  terminal 
part  of  the  column  sweeps  round  in  a  more  marked  curvature 
concave  in  front,  the  coccyx  continuing  onwards  the  vertical 
curve  of  the  sacrum. 

These  gentle  curves  together  form  a  line  of  beauty,  and 
give  to  the  vertebral  column  a  strength  ten  times  greater 
than  it  would  have  were  it  quite  vertical. 

The  thickness  of  the  front  jjart  of  the  backbone  (formed  of 
the  vertebral  centra)  increases  slowly  downwards  to  the 

'  From  ils  resemblance  to  the  oullinc  of  t';c  external  car. 
D 
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summit  of  the  sacrum,  and  then  decreases  very  much  more 
suddenly. 

The  anterior  surface  is  broadest  at  the  neck,  the  loins,  and 
sacrum,  and  bears  no  median  prominences. 

The  posterior  surface  bears  a  median  series  of  spines,  which 
are  longest  in  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  in  the  trunk. 
They  are  all  directed  either  downwards  or  backwards — never 
upwards. 

The  true  vertebrae,  except  the  first  two,  are  locked  together 
by  articular  processes  and  by  the  bodies,  which  latter  are 
united  by  intervertebral  substances.  No  other  articulations 
exist  between  them. 

i6.  The  breastbone,  or  sternum,  extends  along  the  front 


portion  of  the  trunk  in  the  middle  line,  but  its  size,  com- 
plexity, and  importance  are  very  much  less  than  the  back- 
bone's. 

It  receives  the  ends  of  the  upper  ribs,  protecting  the  chest 
in  front,  and  sheltering  the  heart. 
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The  bone  is  flat.  Of  nearly  equal  width  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  it  broadens  out  above  and  narrows  greatly 
at  its  lower  end. 

The  broad  upper  part  to  which  the  first  rib  is  annexed  is 
called  the  ■maiiubrinvi  ox  pre-sieriiuin^ 

The  narrow  lower  end,  which  projects  freely  and  remains 
cartilaginous  till  late  in  life,  is  called  the  xiphoid  -  process. 

17.  The  RIBS  are  long,  slender,  curved  bones,  which  extend 
from  the  spine,  and  some  of  them  join  the  breastbone  or 
sternum.  They  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The 
seven  upper  ribs  on  each  side  join  the  sternum  by  cartilages, 
and  are  termed  "  true  ribs."  l"he  five  lower  ribs  do  not  join 
the  sternum,  and  are  called  "false  ribs."  The  first  rib  is 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  the  others. 

Each  rib,  or  costa  (except  the  last  two  on  each  side),  has  a 
double  attachment  to  the  backbone.  At  its  hinder  end  is  a 
rounded  ^^liead"  which  articulates  with  the  capitular  surface 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrce.  A  little  distance  from  this  there  is 
on  the  outer  side  a  rounded  articular  prominence  called  the 
"  tubercle,"  \w\nch.  joins  the  articular  surface  on  the  anterior 
side  of  each  transverse  process  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;. 
Between  the  head  and  tubercle  is  a  narrower  interval  called 
the  "  neck." 

Each  rib  ends  at  its  ventral  termination  in  an  elongated 
cartilage  called  "  costal."  Those  costal  cartilages  which  are 
attached  to  the  true  ribs,  have  somewhat  pointed  inner  ends, 
and  these  join  the  sides  of  the  sternum.  Those  of  the  false 
ribs  cither  (as  those  of  the  upper  three)  blend  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  costal  cartilage  next  above,  or  else  end  freely  in 
a  blunt  point.  The  backbone  and  breastbone,  with  the  ribs, 
form  together  a  sort  of  bony  cage,  called  the  skeleton  of  the 
thorax,'^  which  is  narrow  above,  broad  and  widely  open 
below,  and  wider  at  its  greatest  breadth  than  it  is  deep  at  its 
greatest  depth  from  before  backwards. 

This  variation  in  its  dimension  from  above  downwards  is 
produced  by  the  corresponding  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
ribs,  which  increases  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  then 
gradually  decreases. 

18.  The  DEVKLOPMENT  of  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk  or 
spmal  endoskclcton,  is  briefly  as  follows  :— 

From  each  side  of  the  primitive  groove,  mentioned  in  the 
I-u-st  Lesson,  a  longitudinal  fold  extends  up  on  each  side 

'  A  handle  ;  luanus,  a  hand.  =  From  f/,/,,,^.,  a  sword ;  dior,  Uke. 

■>  i'rom  Suipnf,  a  bicastplate. 
JD  2 
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(called  lamina'  dorsaies),  and  these  meeting  above  form  a 
canal  (the  neural  canal),  while  beneath  the  primitive  crroove 
runs  the  notochord,  or  chorda  dorsaiis.  ^ 

Two  other  longitudinal  folds  (called  lamina'  vcntralcs) 
extend  dottni—oxift  on  each  side  from  the  notochord— and 
ultiinately  meet  below.  Each  lamina  -acntralis  splits  longi- 
tudinally (the  split  extending  up  towards  the  notochord),  the 


no 


Fir,.  47.— Diagram  of  the  nEVEi,oi'Mi-NT  of  the  Trunk  and  its  Skeleton 
AS  SHOWN  in  a  seci  ion  of  the  Trunk  made  at  right  angles  to  it.s 

LONG  AXIS. 

hi,  lamina  dorsali.?  ;  «r,  the  neural  canal  ;  n,  the  notochord  ;  c.v  cartilage  ex- 
tending dorsally  and  forming  the  foundation  of  the  neural  lamina  :  /.r,  cartilage 
e.vtending  veutrally  in  Ivj,  which  represents  the  outer  part  of  the  sp'lit  wall  of 
the  ventr.al  lamina;  Ivi,  the  inner  part  of  the  split  wall  of  the  ventral  lamina, 
forming  by  venirai  union  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  the  alinient.arv 
tube  :  the  pleuropentoneal  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  split  walls  of 
the  ventral  larainie, 

inner  fold  of  each  such  split  uniting  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  alimentary  canal,  \vhile  the  two 
outer  folds  of  the  split  form  the  body  wall. 

Cartilage  becomes  deposited  at  intervals  along  each  dorsal 
lamina,  and  surrounds  and  encroaches  on  the  notochord,  so 
that  we  come  to  have  a  series  of  cartilaginous  segments 
(representing  the  future  vertebras),  the  neural  lamin.t  of 
which  are  in  the  dorsal  folds. 

Similarly,  cartilages  extend  down  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
split  wall  of  the  ventral  lamina:.  These  are  the  cartilaginous 
predecessors  of  the  ribs,  which,  by  iheir  fusion  in  the  mid- 
ventral  line,  form  the  sternum. 

Bone  is  deposited  in  the  ccntr.a  (nothing  of  the  notochord 
being  left  but  the  puli)y  substance  in  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
ivrtebral  substances),  in  each  neural  arch,  in  each  rib,  and  in 
.successive  portions  of  the  sternum. 

Besides  these  separate  ossifications  there  arc  also  the 
epiphyses,  which  long  remain  distinct  as  bon\-  discs,  one  abo\  e 
nncl  one  bclf)w  each  centrum  ;  and  there  are  also  epiphyses 
in  the  form  of  little  bony  caps  to  the  vajious  processes.  The 
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transverse  processes  of  some  at  least  of  the  cervical  vertebra; 
arise  as  distinct  ossifications,  as  also  do  the  lateral  bony 
pieces  in  the  sacrum. 

In  the  axis  vertebra  not  only  do  the  transverse  processes 
arise  as  separate  ossifications,  but  primitively  both  the  body 
and  the  odontoid  process  are  distinct  bones,  and  even  an 
epiphysis  is  formed  between  them,  as  well  as  below  the  cen- 
trum and  at  the  summit  of  the  odontoid  process. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  also  arises  as  a 
separate  ossification.  /  - 


19.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  relations  existing  between 
OTHER  ANIMALS  and  man  with  regard  to  the  spinal  skeleton. 
As  most  animals  have  their  bodies  horizontal,  confusion  in 
descriptions  is  apt  to  arise  from  parts  being  "anterior"  in 
them  which  in  man  are  "  superior,"  and  vice  versa.  To  avoid 
this  ambiguity,  it  will  be  well  to  imagine  an  axis  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  backbone.  Then 
all  parts  which  in  man  are  relatively  superior,  and  in  beasts 
anterior,  can  be  termed  prc-axial  in  all  cases  ;  and  similarly, 
parts  relatively  inferior  in  man,  and  in  beasts  posterior,  can 
be  spoken  of  z.s  post-axial :  such  terms  referring  not  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  skeleton,  but  to  the  imaginary  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  it. 

In  that  man's  spine  is  made  up  of  distinct  and  ossified 
vertebree,  man  agrees  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  his  sub-kingclom.  Yet,  in  the  class  of  Fishes,  there  are 
many  examples  (as  in  the  Sturgeon,  Lepidosiren,  and  Lam- 
prey) of  the  persistence  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  of  the' 
notochord,  or  cJiorda  dorsa/is,  of  the  embryo.  Moreover, 
when  the  spine  is  fully  ossified,  and  even  in  man's  own  class 
(Mammalia)  it  may  be  that  the  greater  number  of  the  ver- 
tebrae are  anchylosed  together  into  a  solid  bone,  as  in  the 
extinct  Glyptodon. 

Instead  of  being  connected  as  in  man,  the  adjacent 
vertebnc  may  be  connected  only  by  synovial  sacs,  as  in 
Snakes,  or  by  intervertebral  substances,  perforated  in  the 
middle  ;  and  such  sacs  (as  in  Birds),  or  a  large  part  of  the 
primitive  notochord  (as  in  most  Fishes),  may  persist  between 
each  pair  of  bony  centra. 

That  degree  of  union  which  exists  among  the  different 
parts  of  one  vertebra  in  man,  does  not  by  any  means  obtain 
in  all  cases.    Thus,  in  the  extinct  Ichthyosaurus  the  neural 
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larch  was  permanently  distinct  from  {i.e.  unanchylosed  with) 
the  centrum,  and  in  the  Carp  the  transverse  processes  are 
separate.  Even  the  neural  arches  may  be  made  up  of  two 
separate  pieces  on  each  side,  as  in  Elasmobranch  fishes,  e.g. 
Raia  and  Spiiiax. 

That  degree  of  adjustment  of  parts  which  exists  in  each 
vertebra  of  man  is  not  universal.  Thus,  e.g..,  we  find  in  the 
Tortoises   neural  arches  so  shifted  as  to  be  respectively 

(annexed  to  two  centra,  and  thus  the  intervertebral  foramen 
comes  to  be  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  each  vertebral 
body. 

A  similar  displacement  takes  place  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  divided  neural  arches  of  the  Elasmobranchs  just  referred 
to,  so  that  the  parts  are  united  by  a  zigzag  suture. 


e 

Tig.  48  — Axial  Longitudinai,  Section  of  the  Vertfbrai,  Column  of  av 
Elasmobranch  (Raia). 

f,  nne  of  the  centra  which,  being  bi-concave,  forms  lozenge-shaped  sections  by  it» 
junctions  with  the  concave  surfaces  of  adjacent  vertebral  centra  ;  s,  a  neural 
spine  ;  n^,  one  of  the  dorsal  parts  of  a  neural  lamina;  «j,  one  of  the  ventral 
parts  of  a  neural  lamina. 

20.  The  NUMBER  of  vertebrjB  in  man  is  far  less  than  exists 
in  most  Vertebrates,  though  more  than  in  some.  No  \'erte- 
brate  has  much  less  than  a  third  his  number — even  the  Frogs 
having  ten. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  sharks  have  more  than  eleven 
times  as  many  vertebra:  as  man,  and  some  serpents  more  even 
than  a  dozen  times  his  number. 

Man  has  the  smallest  number  existing  in  his  own  class, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Bats  and  Monkeys. 

21.  The  division  of  the  vcrtebne  into  the  five  CATEGORIES 
of  man's  vertebral  column  is  common  to  most  forms  above 
Fishes,  but  we  may  find  the  lumbar  vertebra:  indistinguish- 
able and  the  sacral  al^sent  ;  and  in  Fishes  wc  can  hardly 
define  even  a  single  cervical,  the  vcrtcbr;E  being  reduced  to 
but  two  categories,  namely,  those  of  the  trunk  ami  those  of 
the  tail. 
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The  division  of  the  vertebrEe  into  t7'iie  and  false  is  seen  to 
be  a  very  arbitrary  one  when  we  extend  our  view,  as  all  are 
"true"  in  Serpents,  and  those  which  are  "false"  in  man  are 
true  even  in  some  members  of  his  own  class,  e.g.  the 
Cetaceans.  On  the  other  hand,  many  vertebrEE  which  are 
reckoned  to  be  "true"  in  him  are  "false"  in  other  animals. 
Thus,  in  Birds  the  process  of  anchylosis  invades  the  lumbar 
and  clorsal  vertebras.  In  Tortoises  all  the  trunk  vertebras  are 
fused,  and  therefore  "false,"  while  in  the  Glyptodon  none 
of  the  vertebrEe  except  the  coccygeal  can  be  said  to  be 
"  true  "  ones. 

Again,  vertebrje  may  be  more  thoroughly  "  false  "  than  even 
in  man,  as  in  the  sacrum  of  the  Rhea  (or  American 
Ostrich),  where  between  the  hip-bones  they  abort,  and  are 
represented  only  by  a  long  narrow  strip  of  bone.  Distinct 
vertebra;  are  developed  both  pre-axially  and  post-axially  to 
this  strip.  "  Degradation  "  is  a  constant  character  of  the 
last  vertebrEE  in  all  classes  of  Vertebrates. 

22.  As  to  VERTEBRA  in  GENERAL,  the  neural  arch  is  the 
constant  character  of  a  vertebra — persisting  even  where  [e.g. 
in  Lcpidosiren)  the  bodies  are  not  formed. 

Two  neural  arches  may  correspond  to  one  centrum,  as 
in  some  Elasmobranchs  ;  and  merely  cartilaginous  neural 
arches  may  exist,  as  in  the  Sturgeon.  The  arch  may  present 
processes  which  are  not  developed  in  man.  The  two  laminse 
may  (as  on  the  Axolotl)  fail  to  meet  together  on  the  dorsal 
aspect. 

The  centrum,  or  body,  may  have  its  opposite  surfaces 
strongly  convex  or  concave,  contiguous  vertebras  uniting  by  a 
ball  and  socket  joint,  instead  of  being  flat  or  nearly  so  as 
in  man.  ' 

The  ball  may  be  post-axial  in  each  vertebral  body,  a  struc- 
ture termed  procalous,^  and  found  e.g.  in  existing  crocodiles ; 
,or  the  ball  may  be  pre-axial,  which  condition  is  called  opis- 
thoca'loHs,^  and  is  more  rare,  but  is  found  e.i(.  in  the  land 
Salamander,  and  even  in  man's  own  class,  as'in  the  cervical 
vertebi-EE  of  the  Ruminants. 

The  vertebra;  may  have  both  surfaces  hollow,  a  structure 
called  amphiccclous;  3  or  bi-concave,  a  condition  found  in 
most  Fishes,  and  even  some  Reptiles,  as  the  Geckoes  The 
osseous  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  mere  rings  encircling  the 

^  From  TTpo,  hefore,  and  koZAoj,  hollow. 

From  oTTiallc.  behind,  and  KdiAo^'. 
3  From  u'/JV"',  holh,  and  koIAoi,-. 
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notochord,  as  in  some  Elasmobranchs,  or  to  mere  cartila- 
ginous rudiments  in  its  sheath. 

Sometimes  (as  in  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra  of  the  croco- 
dile) a  vertebra  may  be  bi-convex,  or  have  a  ball  at  each  end  ; 
and  very  rarely  two  prominences  or  two  hollows  may  exist 
side  by  side  on  one  surface  of  a  centrum,  as  in  some  cer\  ical 
vertebras  of  Chelonians. 

The  articulating  processes  (zygapophyses)  are  very  con- 
stant structures,  and  are  substantially  as  in  man,  except  that 


i 


Fig.  49 — Lateral  View  of  vow.  Trunk-Vertebr.-e  of  .Sire.v. 
c,  capitular  process  ;  i,  tubercular  process  ;  /,  interz)-gapopliysi3l  ridge. 

in  fishes  they  cannot  be  said  to  articulate  truly.  A  strong 
interz)gapophvsial  ridge  may  connect  together  the  pre-  and 

post-zygapophyses  of  each 
side  of  a  vertebra,  as  in 
Siren. 

The  transverse  processes 
are  structures  too  complex 
to  be  more  than  referred  to 
under  this  general  heading. 
The  conditions  exhibited  by 
them  in  man  are  such  as 
obtain  generally,  but  by  no 
means  universally,  in  Verte- 
brates above  fishes.  Two 
transverse  processes  may  be 
devclojjed  from  each  side  of 
the  same  vertebra  and  in 
the  same  plnnc.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  posterior  coc- 
cN  gcal  vertebr.'E  of  Apes  and 
other  Mammals,  and  at  least 
occasionally  in  some  vertc- 
br;i:  of  Poh'p/enis. 
The  spinous  processes  of  man  are  less  (lc\'clopcd  than  in  the 
Vcrtcbrata  gencrall)-.  'fhcy  arc,  however,  considerably  more  so 


Fig.  50.  -  Upi'Er  Suri'Ale  ok  Twelfth 
Cauual  Vertedha  in'  I,i-;oi>aki),  3. 

j/i,  nicla]inphyscs  ;  processes  serially 
continuous  with  those  which  support 
the  posterior  zygapophyses  in  the  an- 
terior vertebra  ;  /,  transverse  processes  ; 

anterior  transverse  process. 
{From  Prof.  F/owrr's  "Os!i-o/(\c;j.") 
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than  in  many  Vertebrates,  e.g.  than  in  Bats  and  Birds.  Their 
occasionally  bifid  condition  in  man  may  be  repeated  in  much 
lower  Vertebrates  {e.g.  Axolotl),  and  sometimes  (as  in  Poly- 
ptenis)  there  may  be  two  nem-al  spines  to  one  vertebra,  one  in 


Fig.  51.  -Dorsal  view  of  Si.fih,  .Seventh, 
and  Eighth  Post  Sacral  Vertebra;  of 
the  Axolotl,  showing  the  laterally  bi- 
furcating neural  spines,  each  concave 
at  its  extremity. 

{From  the  College  of  Surgeons ' 
Museum.) 


■  Fig.  52. — Six  Trunk-Vertebr.-e  of 
polyptekus. 


The  third  and  fourth  vertebrae  have 
each  two  transverse  processes  and 
four  ribs  on  the  side  shown  ;  the 
third  vertebra  has  also  two  neural 
spines,  s,  neural  .spine  ;  /,  lower 
ribs.  The  series  of  upper  ribs  is 
not  distinguished  by  any  letter. 
(From  the  College  of  Surgeons' 
Ji/useum.) 


the  front  {i.e.  pre-axial)  of  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  Conger  we 
have  two  such  projections  from  each  side  of  the  neural  arch. 

In  certain  flat  fishes  they  may  be  detached  from  the  arches 
and  intercalated  between  them.  They  may  expand  and 
simulate  dermal  scutes,  as  in  the  Tortoises.  They  may  project 
through  the  skin  of  the  back,  as  in  the  Potto,  or  be  produced 
into  long,  free  filamentary  processes,  as  in  the  Lizards  called 
Basilisks. 

'Ihe  intervertebral  foramina  of  mnn  are  norma],  but  in 


Fig,  53--Scven  Trunk- Vcrtebr.e  of  ihc  I'ot,,,,  slmwing  the  nervous  perforations 
ni  the  neural  laniin:.u. 

some  animals,  even  so  nearly  allied  to  man  as  the  Potto 
also  in  the  Horse,  Ox,  Monotremcs,  and  others,  the  nerves 
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pass  out  through  perforations  in  the  neural  arches  them 
selves,  and  not  between  the  notches  of  contiguous  arches 

There  may  be  additional  parts  and  proc^esses  wl^fch  are 
quite  wantnig  m  man,  except  as  represented  by  the  slight 
median  ridge  in  front  of  the  axis  vertebra  " 

Such  are  the  processes  (sometimes  median  and  azv^^os  ■ 
sometimes  paired)  which  appear  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
centrum  m  many  animals,  and  which  are  termed  /yl^.! 
Physes.^  They  may  exist  as  single  processes,  as  in  the  nt,^ 
and  in  poisonous  Serpents,  which  ha^e  [hem  deNcloped 


flf'    51  .AxTEKinR     SUKKACE     OF  THli 

Lu.MBAK  Vertebra  of  Hare  {Lcjms 
iiiitidus). 


F:G.  55. — A.\TElilOK   bl  KFACF  OF 

Twelfth  Cal^dal  Vertebka 
OF  Leoi'akd. 

Ill,   metapophysis ;   p,  processes 
serially   comiiuioiis  with  those 
which    support    the  posterior 
zygapophyses    in   the  anterior 
vertebra  ;     hypapophyses.  The 
.5,  sp  noiis  process  :  vt.  metapophysis  :  az,         process  on  the  side  of  the  body 
anterior    zygapophysis  :    /,    transverse         between  vi  and  /;  is  the  anterior 
process  ;  Ji,  hypapophysis.  transverse  process. 

(From  Prof.  Flower's  '■'Osteology")       {From  Prof.  Flower's  ''Ostrolog-Y."^ 

throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  the 
harmless  snake  Racliiodou  some  of  these  processes  extend 
into  the  oesophagus  (swallow),  and  becoming  coated  with  a 
toothlike  substance,  act  as  teeth.  Hypapophyses  may  be 
developed  as  paired  processes,  as  in  the  coccygeal  vertebra; 
of  many  beasts,  or  they  may  be  in  the  form  "of  Y-shaped 
arches,  as  we  commonly  find  them  beneath  some  or  other  of 
the  coccygeal  vertebra;  when  these  latter  are  large  and 
numerous.  \j 

23  Dorsal  vertebR/K,  if  by  that  be  meant  "vertcbr.T 
bearing  ribs,"  arc  constant  parts  in  all  Vertebrates,  save 
those  in  which,  like  the  Lancelot  and  Marsipobranchs,  neither 
vertebr;c  nor  annexed  lateral  and  body-encircling  structures 

'  Azycos,  from  u,  not,  and  fi'T'C,  n  fellow.    This  term  is  applied  to  parts 
which  are  single,  as  opposed  to  ihoie  which  exist  in  pairs. 
^  From  I'TTii,  imder,  and  n/'ofiliysis. 
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become  distinctly  solidified.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  man's 
dorsal  vertebra;  form  a  series  the  first  of  which  bears  nbs 
which  join  a  sternum,  man  agrees  with  all  Vertebrates  (ex- 
cept Serpents)  above  the  Ichthyopsida  ;  but  he  differs  from 
the  whole  of  the  last-named  vast  group,  as  m  that  group 
there  is  either  no  sternum  or  else  no  ribs  which  join  it. 

In  their  number  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  man  are  a  little 
below  the  average  of  his  class,  in  which  the  number  may 
be  augmented  to  twenty,  as  in  the  Elephant,  or  doubled  (z..?. 
twenty-four)  as  in  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  or  on  the  other  hand 
reduced  to  ten,  as  in  Azara's  Armadillo.  Comparing  the 
condition  existing  in  man  with  that  in  the  Non-Mammalian 
Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  we  find  his  number  to  be  smaller 
than  that  in  most  Reptiles,  but  somewhat  greater  than  in 
Birds,  where,  on  account  of  the  prodigiously  enlarged  sacrum, 
but  three  (e.g.  Ciconia  alba),  seven  or  nine,  or,  very  rarely, 
eleven  vertebree  are  reckoned  as  dorsal. 

In  the  main  proportions  of  the  centrum  (the  greater 
height  in  proportion  to  breadth,  smaller  medullary  canal, 
elongated  spinous  processes,  the  articular  process,  short 
transverse  processes,  and  considerable  lateral  notches),  these 
vertebrae  in  man  agree  with  those  of  other  Mammals. 

Often,  however,  the  spinous  processes  may  be  very  much 
more  prolonged,  as  in  the  Ungulata  {e.g.  the  Ox  and  the  Horse), 
or  they  may  be  swollen  at  their  summits,  and  more  or  less 
anchylosed  together,  as  sometimes  in  the  true  Opossums.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes  almost  or  quite  absent, 
as  in  Bats. 


Fig.  56.    Diagram  of  a  Section  of  Shfm.  of  a  Tortoish  made  tkaxs 

VEKSRI.Y  to  TlIK  long  AXIS  OF  TUB  SKELinoN. 

us,  neural  spine;  r,  rib;  U  and       ventr.il  plntcs  not  belonging  to  the  true  axial 
»  •  skeleton. 

The  most  remarkable  modification  of  dorsal  vertebra:  is 
that  in  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  where  the  neural  spines  ex- 
pand at  their  summits  into  wide  plates  which  articulate  bv 
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suture  with  each  other  and  with  similarly  expanded  ribs,  to 
form  the  "  shell "  or  carapace.  These  plates  are  so  externally 
situate  as  to  be  invested  only  by  a  horny  form  of  skin. 


Fig.  57. — Dorsal  Surface  of  a  Shell  of  a  Fkesh-water  Tortoise 

{Eiiiys). 

I — 8,  expanded  neural  spines:     — expanded  ribs.    (The  dark  lines  indicate 
the  plates  of  the  horny  mvestmeut  of  the  skeleton.) 

The  transverse  processes  generally  articulate  with  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs,  while  the  sides  of  the  bodies  bear 
the  heads  of  the  ribs.  This  mode  of  articulation,  howex'er, 
is  not  constant  even  in  man's  own  class,  as  in  the  posterior 
thoracic  vertebra;  of  the  ordinary  Dolphins,  where  there  arc 
no  surfaces  for  the  heads  of  ribs,  the  ribs  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  processes  only  ;  while  in  the  Sperm 
Whale  group  {P/iysf/crida)  the  ribs  are  attached  cxclusivcK' 
to  parts  which  answer  to  the  capitular  surfaces  of  man. 

The  notches  for  the  spinal  nerves,  as  has  been  said,  arc 
not  constant  structures,  but  sometimes  are  replaced  by 
direct  perforations  of  the  neural  lamina:. 

The  llatncss  of  the  surfaces  of  the  vertebral  boilics  in  man 
is  a  condition  constant  in  his  class,  but  in  i>irds  these 
surfaces  are  concave  in  one  direction  and  convex  in  ant^lher. 
A  ball  and  socket  or  a  bi-concave  articuhition  is  to  be 
found  in  yet  lower  ftjrins. 

Tliat  the  only  arliculnr  vcrtcliral  processes  arc  the 
zvgapophyses,  is  a  character  man  shares  with  most  ol  hi.- 
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class.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  neural  spine  to  send 
back  a  pair  of  processes  (hyperapophyses 
as  in  Galago,  &c.,  embracing  the  neural 
spine  next  below,  or,  as  in  Dolphins,  that 
a  pair  of  metapophyses  may  project  pre- 
axically  from  one  spine  and  embrace  that 
of  the  next  vertebra.  These,  however,  do 
not  support  articular  processes,  and  are 
rather  checks  than  joints. 

But  a  much  more  complex  mode  of  arti- 
culation is  possible.  Thus,  in  Serpents  and 
Iguanas  we  may  have  a  median  prominence 
with  two  articular  surfaces,  developed  from 
the  pre-axial  surface  of  the  neural  arch,  and 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  concavity  on  the 
post-axial  surface  of  the  vertebra  in  front. 

This  pre-axial  wedge-shaped  process  is 
called  the  zygosphcne,-  and  the  correspond- 
ing post-axial  excavation  is  termed  the 
zygantrum.3 

The  maximum  of  dorsal  joint  complica- 
tion, however,  is  found  in  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  of  certain  Edentates,  e.g.  the  Great 
Ant-eater.  Here  each  postzygapophysis 
develops  two  additional  articular  surfaces, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  notch,  which  receives 
a  process  from  the  pre-axial  side  of  the 
neural  arch,  which  process  is  furnished  with 
two  corresponding  surfaces  —  there  thus 
being  three  articular  surfaces  on  each  side 
of  such  vertebra,  fitting  into  corresponding 
surfaces  of  the  vertebra  adjacent  in  the 
mode  known  in  carpentry  as  "  tenon  and 
mortice." 

In  so  far  as  man's  dorsal  vertebr£e  are  all 
free  {i.e.  true  vertebra;),  he  agrees  with  other 
Vertebrates,  except  such  abnormal  forms  as 
Chelonians  and  the  Glyptodon,  and  except 
also  Birds,  in  which  anchylosis  unites  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  the  vertebrte  next 
the  lumbar  region. 


Fic 


From  i'/ir<-V,  beyond,  over,  ,nnd  nfio/'hysis. 
^  Krom  fi'7.ji/,  a  yoke,  and  tr(/.i),,  a  wedge. 
From  fi/701',  and  ui.Tpui',  a  caviiy. 


Column 
C'tAi.Ac;o 


Si' IN.' 


postzygapopliysc 
hyperapophyses. 
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Those  small  and  insignificant  processes  which  make  their 
appearance  as  mere  rudiments  on  the  last  dorsal  of  man  are 
commonly  much  larger  in  other  Mammals,  and  may  be 
exceedmgly  developed ;  as,  however,  they  attain  their  rnaxi- 


FiG.  59.— Front  and  Back  Viiiw  of  a  Vertebra  of  a  Rattle-snaice 

[Crotalits). 

'^^'■'^^"'^  figure),  concavity  of  pre-axial  surface  of  centrum  :  c  (in  ri-^ht. 
hand  figure),  convexity  of  post -axial  surface  of  centrum,-  j,  neural  spine  • 
hypapophysis;  s',  post-zygapophysis  ;  t\   tubercular  process;  r-,  capitular 
process ;  n,  peculiar  extra  transverse  process  ;  za,  zygantrum  ;  zs,  zygosphene. 

mum  in  the  lumbar  region,  they  will  be  better  described 
hereafter.  They  are  not  certainly  present  in  Vertebrates 
below  Mammals.   But  in  some  Chameleons  (e.g.  C.  Parsonii) 


I'  li;.  60.— Side  View  oe  Tweleth  an'd  'i'liinTiniNTH  TnoiiACic  Vertehk.e  of 
Great  An-i-eater  {Myniu-copltnga  juhata),  <j. 

Ill,  iiietapophysis ;  tc,  facet  for  articulation  of  tubercle  of  rib  ;  rr,  ditto  for  capiiuliim 
of  rib  ;  «2,  anterior  zygapophy.sis  ;  additional  anterior  articular  facet; 

fz,  posterior  zygapopliysis  ;  /s '  and  fiz",  additional  posterior  articular  facets. 
{/''roni  Pro/fssor  I'lowcr's  ^'Osteology.") 

a  prominence  is  dc\'clopcd  from  each  prozygapophysis,  which 
m;Ly  be  a  mctapophysis,  and  tliis  attains  a  very  great  size  in 
some  Colubrinc  snakes.     In  Birds  such  a  process  exists, 
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though  less  developed,  in  the  posterior  cervicals  of  the 
Great  Auk. 

The  articular  surfaces  which  support  the  ribs  in  man  are 
normal  in  his  class.  Sometimes,  however,  each  vertebra 
carries  but  one  surface — that  for  the  head  of  the  rib  (as  in 
the  Dolphin).  The  two  articular  surfaces  may  coexist  at 
different  levels  on  one  single  process,  as  in  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae of  the  Crocodile  ;  or  they  may  be  in  close  apposition, 
and,  as  it  were,  fused  together,  as  in  Serpents  ;  or  they  may 
be  raised  on  two  cjuite  distinct  processes — one  dorsal,  the 
other  ventral — as  in  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  in  MeiiobrancJuis. 

We  find  in  some  serpents  peculiar  processes  (Fig.  59,  t^) 
extending  ventrally  and  pre-axially  from  the  base  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  even  surface  of  the  anterior  (ventral)  aspect  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  of  man  is  very  different  from  what  we  find  in 
some  animals,  as  e.g.  the  Penguin,  Cormorant,  and  many 
serpents,  where  there  are  long  hypapophyses  eciualling  or 
-exceeding  the  neural  spines  in  length. 

24.  The  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA  of  man,  in  that  they  are 
seven  in  number,  conform  to  a  law  which  is  singularly  con- 
stant in  his  class,  whatever  the  length  of  the  neck,  whether 
it  be  extremely  long,  like  that  of  the  Giraffe,  or  like  that  of  the 
Porpoise,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Nevertheless,  this  law  is 
not  absolutely  universal,  as  there  are  one  or  two  singular 
exceptions  amongst  Mammals.  Thus  the  Three-toed  Sloth 
has  nine  cervical  vertebra;,  while  one  of  the  Two-toed  kind 
{Cholcepus  Hoffinannii)  and  the  Manatee  have  but  six. 

In  Sauropsidans  the  number  is  greater,  and  sometimes 
there  are  as  many  as  twenty-five,  as  in  the  Swan.  In  Batra- 
chians  but  a  single  vertebra  can  be  called  cervical,  and 
none  merit  the  name  in  the  class  of  Fishes.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  three  or  four  vertebrae  next  the  head  may,  in  some 
fishes,  present  a  marked  difference  from  those  vertebra; 
which  succeed,  being  much  elongated  and  all  united  by 
suture,  as  in  Fistularia  and  Bagru.';,  and  they  may,  as  in  the 
latter  fish,  develop  a  continuous  hypapophysial  canal.  The 
second  and  third  vertebrae  may  form  a  hollow  bladder-like 
case  of  bone,  as  in  Cobitis,  or  send  outwards  or  downwards 
special  processes,  as  in  the  Carp. 

In  that  the  cervical  vertebra:  of  man  are  smaller  than 
those  in  the  other  regions,  he  agrees  with  many  animals  and 
chHers  from  many.  They  may  be  (as  in  P.ats  and  in  their 
extmct  precursors,  the  Ptcrodactyles)  absolutely  larger  in  all 
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respects  than  any  other  vertebrje.  They  may  be  (as  in  the 
Giraffe,  and  indeed  in  Ungulata  generally)  larger  than  more 
post-axial  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  excessi\-elv 
reduced— mere  delicate  laminae  of  bone,  as  in  Porpoises'. 
The  free  condition  of  man's  cervical  vertebrae  is  normal  and 


Fig.  6[  — Sec  i  io.n  of  most  Pre  axial  VERTEnR.ii,  and  tart  of  Skull  of 
SiLUROiD  Fish,  Bagrtis. 

(From  Professor  Owen's  "Archefyfe  of  the  Skeleton.") 
at,  nx,  7' 3,  -/4,  7'5.  r'6_  and  v'^ ,  centra  of  ihe  seven  most  pre-.qxl.il  vertebra:: 
.V,  neural  spine  of  second  vertebra  ;  eo.,  ex-occipital  ;  bo,  basi-occipital  ;  hy,  hyp- 
apophysial  plate  extending  along  on  ventral  side  of  vertebral  centra.  Thitlateral 
parts  of  the  first  two  vertebrae  (between  eo  and  s)  are  united  by  suture  with 
each  other  and  tlie  skull. 


almost  constant  in  his  class.  Not  quite  so,  however,  for  in 
the  true  Whales  they  usually  become  anchylosed  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  cervical  sacrum.  They  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  distinguished  as  the  only  free  vertebr;"e  except 
the  coccygeal  ones,  as  is  the  case  in  Tortoises  ;  and  as  in 
Jiirds,  where  the  long  and  very  mobile  neck  has  to  supply  the 
place  of  an  arm  in  supporting  a  beak  which  rivals  in  delicacy 
of  action  any  hand  and  fingers  known  to  us,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  wonderful  construction  of  their  many  kinds  of  nest. 

That  part  of  each  cervical  vertebra  which  is  called  the 
body  varies  as  to  shape  in  the  way  just  dcscnbcd  in  speak- 
ing of  the  cervical  vertcbnr  considered  as  whole  and  entire 
bones. 

The  pre-axial  concavity  and  post-axial  convexity  which  the 
bodies  exhibit,  represent  the  much  more  marked  concavity 
and  prominence  which  we  find  in  some  IMammals,  e.g.  the 
Shee]}  and  Horse. 

In  the  lowest  Mammals  (I'.chidna  and  Ornithorhynchus'^  the 
cervical  transverse  ])roLesscs  remain  as  distinct  more  or  less 
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Y-shaped  bones  ;  and  we  find  the  same  in  the  Crocodile, 
where  the  free  end  of  each  Y-shaped  bone  is  singularly  pro- 

^    S45  6 


sn 


Fig.  62.— Section  through  Middle  Line  of  united  Cervical  Vektebr.I'; 
OF  Greenland  Right  Whale  [Balayia  iitysintns). 

a,  articular  surface  for  occipital  condyle ;  e,  epiphysis  on  posterior  end  of  body  of 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  ;  sn,  foramen  in  arch  of  atlas  for  first  spinal  nerve  ■ 
I,  arch  of  atlas  ;  2  3,  4,  5,  0,  conjoined  arches  of  the  axis  and  four  foUou  iiis 
vertebrae  ;  7,  arch  of  seventh  vertebra. 

(From  Prof.  Flowers  "  Osteology. ") 

longed  in  the  line  of  the  backbone— pre-  and  post-axially 
In  many  lizards  and  birds  the  posterior  cervicals  bear  lon^^ 


^'tho%f^I'''r'-^'"''''r'  Y''"'!,'!'''?"''  ^  "'^'"■'y  f"ll-grown  Echidna  f^'  hy':^  v\ 
canal.  ««,  ncuro-ccntral  suture.  'ransvcrse    pioccs.s  ,   r-,  arterial 

{.From  Prof.  Flonicrs  "  O  si  oology. ") 

ribs  and  are  only  counted  as  cervical  because  their  ribs  do 
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The  canal  formed  by  the  series  of  pei-forated  transverse 
processes  may  be  replaced  by  one  excavated  inside  the  neural 
arches,  as  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  Camels  and  Llamas. 

In  some  Cetaceans  the  external  osseous  boundary  of  the 
perforated  transverse  process  is  wanting,  so  that  there  come 
to  be  two  elongated  transverse  processes  on  each  side. 

The  length  of  the  cervical  neural  spines  in  man,  though 
much  greater  than  in  many  animals,  is  yet  quite  insignificant 
compared  with  the  development  they  attain  in  certain  Apes 
(Gorilla,  Orang,  Perodicticus)  and  in  the  true  Opossums. 
Indeed,  these  animals  show  that  the  cervical  spines  may  be 
the  longest  ones  of  the  whole  vertebral  column.  In  the  true 
Opossums  and  in  some  Armadillos  their  apices  become 
anchylosed  together. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  neural  spines  is  carried  further 
down  the  backbone  {i.e.  extends  to  more  vertebrte)  in  man 
than  in  any  other  mammal ;  but  this  is  not  the  maximum  of 
complication  of  the  part,  as  in  the  Howling  Monkeys 
{Mycetes)  we  find  a  trifid  spine.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
often  meet  with  a  bifurcation  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions 
which  is  not  present  in  the  human  skeleton. 

That  faintly-marked  prominence  which  exists  in  man  in 
front  of  the  prezygapophysis  is  really  a  rudiment  of  a  meta- 
pophysis,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  skeleton  of  the  Spider 
Monkey  {Atelcs). 


G,  —Axis     AND     1-(UIK     lOII.nWINc;    t'l-K\KAI.    VKUTlir.U  .K    Ol-     .V  SlMDK'J 

jMoSk-KV  (Atrl.-s). 
in.  iiiclM|Mipliysis. 

The  smoothness  of  the  anlcrior  surface  of  the  cervical 
verlcbral  bodies  in  man  is  a  great  contrast  to  their  condition 
in  some  animiils  (as  in  Hirds^i :  for  iiromincnces  (the  hypa- 
poi)h>-ses)  on  the  post-cephalic  \-crlebrLV  may  (as  in  Crolalus) 
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equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  neural  spines  in  length. 
Hyperapophyses  may  exist  upon  the  postzygapophyses  of 
the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae,  as  in  the  Dog. 

25.  In  the  preponderating  size  of  the  lumbar  vertebra 
man  but  exaggerates  a  character  generally  present  in  his 
class,  but  this  preponderance  is  not  universal,  as  is  shown  by 
Bats.  Lumbar  vertebrse  are  generally  to  be  distinguished  in 
Mammals,  and  in  Crocodiles  and  certain  Lizards,  but  not  in 
any  Ichthyopsidan. 

In  Birds,  lumbar  vertebra:  are  present  indeed,  but  disguised 
and  hidden  by  exaggeration  of  the  sacral  anchylosis. 

The  number  in  man  is  below  the  average  of  his  class, 
though  some  Apes  have  but  four,  the  Two-toed  Sloth  but 
three,  and  the  Monotremes  but  two. 

The  largest  number  in  quadrupeds  is  eight,  or  sometimes 
nine,  found  in  the  Slow  Lemur— which  is  very  remarkable,  as 
in  that  beast  there  are  also  sixteen  dorsal  vertebr£e.  There 
may  indeed  be  as  many  as  twenty-four  lumbar,  as  in  the 
Dolphins,  though  the  limits  of  the  region  are  somewhat  in- 
determinate in  those  animals. 

The  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
bras are  shorter  relatively  in  man  than  in  most  Mammals, 
which  also  have  them  generally  directed  towards  the  head.' 
The  lumbar  transverse  processes  may  be  excessively  pro- 
longed, as  in  Cetaceans,  and  the  last  ones  may  articulate  or 
anchylose  with  the  sacrum,  as  in  the  Horse. 


1  ™^t^P"Pl''yses  and  anapophyses  attain  their  greatest 
gth  in  the  lumbar  region  :  thus  in  the  Armadillos  the 
mer  processes  equal  the  spinous  processes  in  length  and 
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serve  to  support  the  bony  shell  of  those  animals.  In  Prio- 
dotites  the  metapophyses  are  enormous,  and  there  are  four 
articular  surfaces  on  each  side  of  each  end  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra. 

In  addition  to  the  complexity  of  articulation  described  as 
existing  on  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  of  the  Great  Ant-eater,  we 
find  in  this  animal's  lumbar  region  an  additional  ailicular 
surface  on  each  side  of  each  transverse  process. 

A  long  hypapophysis  may  be  developed,  as  in  the  Hare. 
Instead  of  being  free,  as  in  man,  the  lumbar  vertebra;  may 
be  anchylosed  together  and  with  other  parts,  as  in  Birds,  the 
Chelonians,  and  Glyptodon. 


c 


Fig.  65.— Pelvis  of  a  Bird  anchylosed  to  the  Lumbar  Tertebr.k. 

</3,  last  free  dorsal  vertebra;  c,  coccygeal  vertebra: ;  //,  ilium.    (For  the  other 
letters  see  Lesson  V.) 

26.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  two  vertebra;  and  no  more  are 
specially  modified,  man  agrees  with  all  birds  and  beasts,  and 
differs  froni  all  below.  The  specialization  may,  however,  be 
even  greater  than  in  him,  as  is  the  case  w'ith  Chelonians, 
where  each  cervical  ,  has  its  own  peculiarities.  Thus  in  the 
common  european  Terrapin  we  find  the  fourth  cervical  with 
its  centrum  convex  pre-axially,  and  concave  post-axially  ;  the 
fifth  is  bi-convex  ;  the  sixth  is  concave  pre-axially,  with  a  1 
double  post-axial  convexity  ;  the  seventh  has  a  double  pre-axial 
concavity  and  a  double  convexity  post-axially  ;  the  eighth  has 
a  double  concavity  at  each  encl ;  the  ninth  has  a  double 
pre-axial  convexity  and  a  single  one  post-axially,  and  also 
curiously  arched  post-zygapophyscs. 

The  ATLA.S  of  man,  in  having  no  true  body,  agrees  with  that 
of  all  Vertebrates  abo\-e  the  Ichthyopsida.  In  the  highest 
member  of  that  group,  the  Frog,  the  first  vertebra  has  the 
neural  arch  attached  to  a  centrum  just  as  the  other  vertebra; 
have,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  rotation  on  the 
second  vertebra  is  lost. 

In  having  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  skull,  man's  atlas 
differs  from  that  of  Hirds  and  Reptiles,  but  agrees  with  that 
of  Batrachians  and  some  Fishes. 
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The  total  absence  of  articular  processes  is  a  character 
common  to  man's  class,  but  in  Birds  and  in  some  Reptiles 
{e.g.  the  Iguana)  postzygapophyses  are  present. 

The  spinous  tubercle  may  be  enlarged  into  a  distinct 
pointed  process,  as  in  some  Baboons.  The  neural  spine  may 
be  detached  from  the  neural  arcs,  as  in  the  Crocodile  and 
Tunny.  It  may,  as  in  the  fish  Ephippiis,  be  separated  from  its 
centrum  by  the  intrusion  of  the  skull  wall ;  the  inferior  tubercle 
may  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  process,  as  in  the  Hare,  or  be 
doubled,  as  in  the  Duck-billed  Platypus.    Occaaionally,  as  in 


Fig.  67.— Latekai.,  Dorsal,  and  Ventral  View  of  First  Vertebra  of 

A  inpliiuma. 

Amphiuma,  the  body  of  the  first  vertebra  may  send  out 
a  process  towards  the  head,  reminding  us  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis. 

The  slenderness  of  the  neural  arch  and  transverse  processes 
is  exceptional  in  man.  The  arch  may  be  open  medianly 
above,  as  m  the  Frog.  The  transverse  process  is  expanded 
mto  a  large  plate  m  almost  all  beasts  below  Primates  but  it 
may  be  short  and  imperforate,  as  in  the  common  Fin  Whale 

The  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  is  generally  more  com- 
plex (through  mcrease  of  ossification)  in  beasts  than  in 
man,  where  mdeed  the  osseous  canal  is  simple.  Transverse 
processes  are  also  generally  absent  or  rudimentary  below 
nb  Hke'  '  Crocodiles  have  them  very  long  and 

The  free  condition  of  the  atlas  is  not  universal,  as  it  is 
anchylosed  to  the  axis  m  the  Dolphin,  and  with  all  he  other 
cervicals  m  the  Right  male.  It  ma  -  be  fused  in  one  so  S 
mass  with  the  skull,  as  in  the  Sturgeon,  or  with  a  ce  °a  n 
number  o  succeedmg  vertebra.,  as  in  the  Rays.       may  be 

(.see  F,g.  61).     The  antcnor  base  of  the  atlas  may  be  ,n 

afi'n  the  Th '^■n'"'^''  7'  ''-"''^  ^  clisti.'c  bone, 

shortly      ^         -    ^      ''^^  °f  '^'^  P^'-l  ^-ill 
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27.  In  its  marked  peculiarities  the  AXIS  of  man  agrees 
with  that  of  ahiiost  all  Vertebrates  above  the  Ichthyopsida, 
where  it  is  indistinguishable.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it 
may,  as  in  many  Cetaceans,  not  remain  distinct ;  and  even 
where  it  does  remain  distinct  in  them,  the  odontoid  process 
is  absent  or  veiy  short. 

In  the  coalescence  of  that  process  with  the  centrum,  man 
agrees  with  the  immense  majority  of  his  class  ;  but  in  the 
Duck-billed  Platypus  it  remains  distinct  as  an  odontoid  bone, 
as  it  does  also  in  many  Reptiles  i^e.g.  Crocodiles,  Chelonians, 
and  Lizards),  where,  however,  it  remains  closely  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  axis. 


Fig.  68.— Atlas  and  Axis  Verte3r.-e  of  a  Chelonian  Reptile. 

hy,  hypapophysis  of  atlas  r  t,  transverse  process  ;  3,  prerj'gapophysis  ;  s',  po.^t- 
zygapophysis  ;  neural  spine  ;  hy ,  odontoid  bone  ;  hy" ,  hypapophysis  of 
true  centrum  of  axis. 

(From  the  College  of  Surgeons'  .1/ iiseiiiii. ) 

The  odontoid  process  may  present  a  semi-cylindrical  shape, 
as  in  the  Sheep. 

The  slightly  increased  size  of  the  neural  spine  of  man's 
axis  compared  with  those  of  his  other  cer\  ical  \-crtebr;c,  is  but 
a  faint  indication  of  the  great  predominance  it  attains  in  many 
Mammals — arching  forwards  and  backwards  over  three  or 
four  vertebra;.  Its  ape.x  may  be  trifid,  as  in  Jllyrc/cs  and  the 
Potto.  Single  or  double  hypapophysial  processes  may  be 
developed,  and  the  transverse  process  may  be  long  and  large, 
as  in  the  Monolrcmes,  where  it  (as  a  short  and  wide  rib) 
remains  for  a  considerable  time  clistinct,  and  is  attached  to 
two  superimposed  transverse  processes. 

In  its  freedom  the  second  vertebra  varies  in  the  way  already 
indicated  in  describing  the  atlas. 

28.  The  SIXTH  cervical  vertebm  of  man  scarcely  differs 
from  the  fifth,  though  the  capitular  mot  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess is  slightly  wider.  This  widening  is  a  feeble  indication 
of  a  marked  and  general  mammalian  condition,  for  (though 
not  in  the  highest  Apes)  this  root  is  usually  much  enlarged, 
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and  forms  a  conspicuous  plate,  as  e.g.  in  the  Ox  and  Dog  ; 
and  even  in  the  Dolphin,  where  the  cervical  vertebr£e  are 
such  thin  plates  of  bone,  the  same  root  is  suddenly  enlarged. 

In  no  animal  but  man  does  the  spine  of  this  vertebra  ever 
bifurcate. 

The  SEVENTH  vertebra  sometimes  in  man  has  its  transverse 
process  imperforate,  by  the  non-development  of  its  capitular 
root.  This  condition,  abnormal  in  him,  is  normal  but  not 
universal  in  the  rest  of  his  class.  In  other  Mammals,  as  also 
m  man,  a  short  free  rib  may  be  attached  to  tlie  transverse 
process  of  this  vertebra ;  and  where,  as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth, 
the  number  of  vertebra;  is  nine,  it  is  the  eighth  and  ninth 
vertebrae  which  resemble  in  structure  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
man— thus  showing  that  in  this  animal  it  really  is  the  cervical 
vertebra;  which  are  increased  in  number,  and  not  that  the 
condition  has  been  produced  by  the  first  two  dorsal  ribs 
being  imperfectly  developed. 

29,  The  coalescence  and  degradation  which  characterize 
the  SACRAL  VERTEBRA  generally  occur  more  or  less  in  Verte- 
brates above  the  Ichthyopsida,  which  possess  fully  developed 
limbs.  ^ 

The  coalescence  is  generally  less  extensive  than  in  man 
though  sometmies  (as  in  Birds,  some  Edentates,  and  some 
Reptiles)  It  IS  much  greater. 

The  sacrum  of  man  is  indeed  a  peculiar  structure  as  reo-ards 
the  coexistence  of  characters  each  of  which,  taken  separately 
IS  shared  by  some  or  other  members  of  his  own  class  and  order 
The  characters  of  which  the  coexistence  is  peculiar  to  him 
are:  (I)  -I  he  very  marked  sacro- vertebral  angle.  (2)  The  trans 
verse  and  axial  concavity  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  sacrum 
(3)  1  he  concurrence  of  as  many  as  five,  or  even  six  verte- 
bras m  Its  formation-three  of  them  generally  contributing  to 
form  the  auricular  surface.  (4)  Its  relative  breadth,  and  the 
gradual  way  in  which  it  narrows  post-axially  without  any 
sudden  contraction.  (5)  The  large  size  of  the  foramina 
(6)  The  small  development  of  the  spinous  and  other  processes 

This  region  may,  however,  be  more  exceptional  Lnd  peci 
har  than  in  man  as       m  the  Rhea,  where  the  vertebral  nter 
space  between  the  haunch  bones  is  filled  by  a  very  nar  o  v 

"rtebr'S"  ""'^^"'^        '^-^''^         cliSon  iiUo 

The  samim  of  man  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of 
view,  and  It  IS  very  difficult  to  determine  what  paSs  caHv 
answer  to  it  m  man v  animals.  ^  ^ 
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Thus:  (A)  it  may  be  looked  at  with  regard  to  its  relation  to 
the  nerves  which  pass  out  through  its  foramina  in  front  ;'  or, 
(B)  with  regard  to  the  skeleton  only,  and  this  again  from  three 
other  points  of  view  :  (i)  with  regard  to  the  skeletal  ele- 
ments which  comprise  it  ;  (2)  with  regard  to  its  connexion 
with  the  hip-bones,  and  (3)  with  regard  to  the  bony  union  of 
more  or  fewer  vertebrEe  into  one  solid  and  complex  mass. 

The  sacrum  of  nervous  supply  {i.e.  as  estimated  by  the 
destination  of  the  nerves  passing  out  through  it)  is  much  more 
constant  than  the  purely  osteological  sacrum.  It  ne\er 
probably  embraces  more  than  seven  or  less  than  two,  perhaps 
rarely  less  than  three  vertebrae. 

But  while  in  man  it  is  the  two  or  three  pre-axial  sacral 
vertebras  which  have  distinct  costal  elements,  and  while  a 
similar  coexistence  is  probably  universal  in  his  class,  very 
different  conditions  may  possibly  obtain  when  we  descend 
further  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 

Thus,  in  Birds  the  sacrum  of  nervous  supp]_\-  appears  in 
part  to  be  made  up  of  vertebras  which  have  no  expanded 
sacral  ribs,  while  large  transverse  processes  are  attached  to 
the  most  post-axial  vertebras  of  the  nervous  sacrum. 

The  purely  osteological  sacrum  is  a  very  variable  part  with 
regard  to  all  the  three  conditions  above  enumerated,  varying 
even  in  the  same  species  with  the  advance  of  age. 

Man  agrees  with  most  if  not  all  Mammals  in  having  the 
moi'e  pre-axial  part  of  his  large  sacral  transverse  process  a 
[distinct  costal  element.  In  Birds,  however,  the  \  ertebra;  of  the 
Isacrum  which  have  expanded  transverse  processes,  do  not  de- 
velop these  from  distinct  ossifications.  In  lower  forms  {e.g. 
Crocodiles  and  Tailcd-Batrachians)  the  sacral  verlel^riis  have, 
on  the  contrary,  a  distinct  and  unmistakable  rib  attaclicd  to 
each  transverse  process. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  connexion  between  the  osteologi- 
cal sacrum  and  the  hip-bones,  union  is  more  extensive  in  man 
than  in  most  beasts,  or  animals  below  Birds.  Often  in  Mam- 
mals, and  almost  always  in  Tailcd-Batrachians,  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  vertebra.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  ten  vcrtebr;r 
may  be  invohed  in  this  union  in  Mannnals,  and  twenty  in 
Birds. 

That  part  of  the  haunch-bone  which  wc  shall  find  is  named 
the  iliinn,  alone  unites  in  Birds  (Fig.  (  6, //)  with  this  great 
number  of  vertebras ;  but  in  man's  class  it  only  joins  four 


1  As  to  llic  nerves,  see  Lesson  VI 11. 
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or  live,  though  when  that  bony  element  which  we  shall  find 
to  be  called  the  ischium  also  effects  a  bony  union,  the  num- 
ber may  be  raised  to  ten — as  in  some  Armadillos. 

When  the  osteological  sacrum  embraces  as  many  as 
twenty  (as  in  the  Ostrich),  then  the  lumbar  vertebra;  are 
encroached  on  by  the  extent  of  the  hip-bones.  Coccygeal 
vertebrje  indeed  may  take  an  extensive  share  in  it,  as  in  some 
Edentates  and  Bats,  where  the  osteological  sacrum  not  only 
unites  with  the  so-called  ilium,  but  also  anchyloses  with  the 
bone  which  is  commonly  termed  the  ischium. 

The  possession  of  a  true  osteological  sacrum  is  a  character 
man  shares  only  with  Vertebrates  above  Fishes.  Very  rarely, 
however,  as  in  the  Turbot,  there  is  in  Fishes  even  a  kind  of 
false  sacrum,  formed  by  the  anchylosis  of  the  bodies  and 
ventral  spines  of  the  first  two  coccygeal  vertebras. 

Compared  with  his  own  class  only,  man  exhibits  a  sacrum 
which  includes  a  number  of  vertebrse  attained  by  few  others, 
and  but  rarely  exceeded,  though  sometimes  there  are  six  in 
the  highest  Apes.  The  number  may  reach  eight,  or  even  (as 
before  said)  ten  in  certain  Armadillos  ;  but  this  is  the  highest 
number  of  man's  class,  though  about  the  smallest  number 
found  in  the  class  of  Birds,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
may  be  as  many  as  twenty. 

Apart  from  union  with  the  hip-bones,  coccygeal  vertebros 
become  anchylosed  with  the  true  sacrum  in  Mammals  with 
the  advance  of  age,  so  as  to  form  altogether  four  or  five  sacral 
vertebra?.  That  the  development  of  the  sacrum  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  pelvic  limbs,  is  proved  by  the 
little  lizard  Scps,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  limbs,  there  are  three  sacral  vertebra;.  The 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  generally  replaced  by  almost  a 
straight  line,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  marked  in  any  Mammals 
as  in  man,  except  in  some  Baboons. 

The  concavity  of  its  ventral  surface,  which  is  so  variable  in 
man  himself,  is  generally  much  less  marked  in  other  Mam- 
mals, but  sometimes  it  is  quite  as  great,  as  in  certain  Baboons. 

The  tapering  form  of  the  sacrum  of  man  is  also  exceptional 
but  It  exists  in  the  highest  Apes,  in  Bears,  and  some  other 
Mammals.    Generally,  however,  in  man's  class  the  sacram 
contracts  suddenly  at  its  post-axial  end. 

The  wing-like  processes  (the  sacral  ribs)  make  it  relatively 
wider  than  long  in  most  Mammals. 

The  sacral  spinous  processes  of  man  are  but  rudiments  of 
what  sometimes  exist,  as  they  are  very  long  in  Carnivora  and 
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others,  and  sometimes  unite  into  a  strong  crest  even  in  Pri- 
mates, but  especially  in  the  Rhinoceros,  some  Ruminants,  and 
Insectivora,  e.g.  Sorex  and  Myogale. 

The  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  in  man  is  devoid  of  processes, 
but  in  most  forms  there  is  a  pair  of  strongly  marked  ones, 
which  are  most  probably  tubercular  processes  with  annexed 
connate  or  developed  ribs. 

Metapophyses  and  anapophyses  are  hardly  to  be  detected 
on  the  sacrum  of  man ;  but  they  are  distinctly  visible  in  manv 
Mammals,  even  Monkeys. 

The  occasional  open  condition  of  the  neural  canal  in  man 
is  very  exceptional,  being  repeated  only^in  the  highest  Apes. 

That  the  sacrum  has  a  flat  articular  surface  at  one  end 
for  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  at  the  other  for  the  coccyx,  is 
the  normal  condition,  but  the  vertebrse  composing  it  may,  as 
in  Batrachians  (e.g.  Menopoma  and  Cryptobra7ic]ius),  be  con- 
vex in  front  and  concave  behind.  It  may,  however,  present  a 
condition  such  that  its  two  component  vertebras  have  the 
conjoined  surfaces  of  their  centra  flat,  and  the  other  surfaces 
respectively  concave,  as  in  Crocodiles. 

30.  No  better  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  exclusive 
study  of  man  for  a  full  comprehension  of  his  frame  can  pro- 
bably be  given  than  the  human  os  coccygis. 

The  anthropotomist,  though  he  would  readily  perceive  that  it 
was  the  rudimentary  representative  of  a  tail,  would  yet  never 
suspect  to  what  diverse  and  curious  structures  it  corresponds. 

Indeed,  the  coccygeal  region  of  the  vertebral  column, 
instead  of  only  varying  as  to  the  size  and  number  of  its  parts, 
is  the  subject  of  very  peculiar  modifications  of  structure,  and 
of  unexpected  modes  of  ossification  and  development. 

It  may  act  as  an  extra  hand  ;  it  may  be  the  main  or  exclu- 
sive locomotive  organ ;  it  may,  together  with  the  neck,  contain 
the  only  free  vertebras  of  the  bod)'  ;  or  it  may  be  still  more 
reduced  and  rudimentary  than  in  man. 

It  may  in  part  consist  of  a  solid  bone  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  primitively  separate  ^'crtcbra:,  or  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  vertebral  column  as  the  only  portion 
never  made  up  of  separate  vcrtcbr;-c  at  any  time  of  life. 

The  three,  four,  or  five  coccygeal  vertebras  of  man  may  be 
represented  by  as  many  as  forty-six  in  his  own  class — namely, 
in  the  long-tailed  Pangolin  or  Manis  ;  and  in  his  own  order 
it  may  reach  the  number  thirty-three,  as  in  the  pre-eminently 
arboreal  Spider  Monkeys,  wliich  have  the  tail  prehensile, 
serving  as  an  additional  hand.    It  may,  on  the  contrary,  in 
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his  own  order,  be  reduced  to  three  bones,  as  sometimes  in  the 
Magot  {I/iuus). 


Fig.  69 —Caudal  VertkBf.e       Yig.  70  —Post-axial  Termination  of  the 
OF  IiLuiiS.  Vektebkal  Column  in  a  Salmon. 

[From  Specimens  in  ihe  British  IMiiscum.) 

It  is  in  aquatic  forms  that  the  tail  attains  the  greatest 
relative  bulk,  and  in  some  Sharks  may  contain  the  prodigious 
number  of  270  vertebrse. 

It  is  in  the  Tortoises  that  we  find  the  tail  supported  by  the 
only  free  vertebrze  which  are  not  cervical,  all  those  of  the 
trunk  being  immovably  united  with  the  ribs  and  with  the 
dermal  bony  plates  forming  altogether  the  shell,  or  carapace. 

The  maximum  of  degradation  and  abortion  of  the  coccyx 
is  in  the  Bats,  where  coccygeal  vertebra;  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

The  coccyx  of  birds  generally  consists  of  from  six  to  eight 
vertebree,  but  may  have  ten.  At  its  end  is  a  so-called  plough- 
share-bone, consisting  of  two  or  more  anchylosed  vertebra2. 

The  peculiar  coccyx  of  the  Frog  never  consists  of  distinct 
vertebra;  at  any  time  of  life,  but  is  formed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  notochord,  to  which 
two  small  neural  arches  become  attached. 

In  osseous  Fishes  the  end  of  the  tail  is  turned  up  and 
remains  persistently  as  a  cartilaginous  rudiment  at  the  end  of 
the  vertebral  column,  generally  hidden  and  enclosed  by  special 
bony  plates. 

In  the  higher  animals  provided  with  numerous  coccygeal 
vertebrtE,  these  vertebra:  are  often  provided  with  processes 
and  articulations  as  complex  as  those  of  vcrtel^rtc  more 
anteriorly  situate.    Pre-  and  post-zygapophyscs,  anterior  and 
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posterior  transverse  processes,  nietapophyses,  neural  arch  and 
neural  spme,  together  with  hypapophysial  processes  or  arches 
(chevron  bones),  may  be  present  in  man's  own  class.  In  Fishes 
the  hypapophysial  parts  may  be  very  largely  developed,  as, 
e.g.,  ni  the  Flat-fishes.    In  Tailed-Batrachians,  the  anterior 


Fig.  71. — Part  of  the  Vertebral  Column'  of  a  Sole. 
71,  neural  spines  :  /,  transverse  processes  ;  hypapophyses. 

coccygeal  vertebras  {e.g.  in  MciiobraiicJiiis)  may  be  furnished 
with  true  ribs,  supported  by  both  tubercular  and  capitular 
transverse  processes,  in  addition  to  articular,  neural,  and 
hypapophysial  parts. 


Fig.  72. —Lateral  Vii'w  of  the  five  most  Pre-axial  Cai-dal  Vertebk.c 
uF  Menohkanchl's. 

t,  tubercular  process  ;  c,  capitular  jiraccss  ;  hy,  hypapophysis. 


The  downwardly  tapering  condition  of  the  cocc)-gcnl  verte- 
brrc  which  exists  in  man  is  the  general  condition  of  such 
parts  ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  little  Armadillo  Clilaniy- 
(/op/ion/x,  the  transverse  processes  increase  in  size  instead  of 
decreasing  in  that  direction. 
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In  lower  forms,  e.g.  Tailed-Batrachians  and  Fishes,  the 
inferior  (hypapophysial)  arches  sometimes  develop  articular 
processes  or  parts  simulating  such. 

31.  The  beautiful  sigmoid  curvature  of  the  VERTEBRAL 
COLUMN  of  man  (Fig.  38)  is,  in  its  perfection,  absolutely  pecu- 
Har  to  him,  though  some  of  the  Apes  (not  the  highest,  but  the 
Baboons — Cynocepliali)  approximate  to  him  in  this  respect. 
This  exceptional  condition  of  structure  in  man  is  related  to 
his  exceptional  (erect)  attitude. 

As  exceptional  a  curvature,  though  a  very  different  one, 
may  exist.  This  is  shown  by  Bats,  where  the  hinder  part 
of  the  spine  bends  sharply  forwards  as  a  c^uadrant,  bringing 
the  pelvis  very  much  in  front. 

The  gradual  thickening  of  the  spinal  axis  from  its  cranial 
end  downwards  to  the  sacrum,  is  a  condition  which  obtains 
generally  in  Vertebrates,  except  Fishes,  Bats,  and  those 
extinct  flying  Saurians  the  Pterodactyles,  in  which  that  axis 
gradually  decreases  in  bulk  tailwards. 

The  post-axial  projection  of  the  neural  spines,  especially 
those  of  the  posterior  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebrje,  is 
considerably  less  in  man  than  in  most  animals  of  his  class, 
though  considerably  greater  than  in  some — e.g.  the  Hedgehog. 
On  the  other  hand,  neural  spines  attain  in  many  Fishes  {e.g.  the 
Sole,  Turbot,  &c.)  a  prolongation  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  spinal  axis  vastly  exceedmg  anything  to  be  found  even 
in  the  marine  (Cetacean)  members  of  the  class  to  which  man 
belongs. 

32.  The  mode  of  ossification  of  the  vertebra;  of  man 
agrees  with  that  which  exists  generally  in  his  class,  most  of 
the  vertebra:  ossifying  from  one  point  in  the  body  and  one 
other  point  in  each  neural  arch— besides  from  the  epiphyses, 
where  these  exist. 

The  line  of  junction  of  the  lateral  (neural)  pieces  with  the 
central  piece  is  termed  the  neuro-central  suture,  and  in  most 
Mammals,  as  in  man,  it  is  so  disposed  that  each  lateral  piece 
contributes  to  form  a  portion  of  the  body.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, universally  the  case,  as  in  the  Whale  order  the  suture 
IS  placed  more  dorsally,  so  that  the  central  ossification  forms 
not  only  all  the  centrum,  but  also  more  or  less  of  each  lateral 
piece. 

Just  as  in  man,  so  in  other  members  of  his  class,  separate 
ossifications  often  indicate  costal  elements  in  the  ccrvicalJ 
lumbar,  and  sacral  regions. 

The  fact,  however,  of  a  part  being  ossified  by  the  extension 
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mto  It  of  a  neighbouring  ossification  (when  it  is  said  to  be 
exogenous  or  by  an  independent  centre  (when  it  is  said  to  be 
autogenous  =),  constitutes  but  a  very  secondary  and  unim- 


Fig.  73 —Anterior  Surface  of  VaRTEBRyE  of  Do:-:ii!n  (Glolnoccphnlin 

jtreias). 

A,  fifth  thoracic  ;  B,  seventh  thoracic  ;  c,  eighth  thoracic  :  n,  fir^i  lumbar  ;  r,  rib ; 
/«,  metapophysis  ;  /,  transverse  process.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neuro-central  suture. 

(From  Prof.  Flower's  "  Osicoiog'y  ") 

portant  distinction  ;  since  neural  arches  (as  in  the  tail  of 
the  Dog)  or  neural  spines  (as  in  trunk  vcrtcbrtu  of  some 
Ungulates)  may  ossify  in  either  mode. 

In  the  same  way,  transverse  processes,  both  capitular  and 
tubercular,  may  be  formed  by  outgrowths  of  the  central  ossi- 
fication only,  or  by  extensions  of  the  lateral  ossification,  or 
by  the  concurrence  of  both  these  parts,  as  in  Plesiosauria  and 
some  Cetacea  (sec  Fig.  73). 

The  presence  of  epiphyses  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  at 
the  tips  of  the  neural  spines,  transverse  processes,  and  mcta- 

'  From  ('fio,  outside,  and  iti  h(t((ui,  to  arise. 
2  Froni  ciL'Tu*,',  self,  and  ■jLitaWut. 
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pophyses,  is  a  character  common  to  most  animals  of  man's 
class,  but  the  centrum  does  not  appear  to  have  epiphyses 
in  the  Sirenia,  Monotremata,  and  in  the  animals  below  the 
mammalian  class. 

In  those  Mammals  which  have  chevron-bones  there  are, 
of  course,  ossifications  which  do  not  exist  in  man. 


Fig.  74.—  Caudal  Vertebra  of  a  Crocodile. 
c,  centrum  ;      neural  spine  :  t,  transverse  process  ;  z,  pre-zygapophysis  ;  2',  post- 
zygapophysis;        hypapophysis,  or  "chevron-bone." 


In  the  lower  Vertebrata  the  vertebral  bodies  may  be  at 
first  formed  by  superficial  ring-hke  ossifications,  as  in  many 
Fishes  ;  and  in  some,  as  in  the  Carp,  distinct  lateral  ossifi- 
cations may  exist,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centrum. 

The  walls  of  the  two  concave  vertebral,  articular  cups  may 
ossify,  making  an  hour-glass-shaped  ossification,  to  which 
concentric  or  radiating  lamellas  may  be  added,  as  in  certain 
Sharks. 

Cortical  ossifications  {i.e.  of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
notochord)  may  appear  and  coalesce  with  vertebra;  as  in 
the  coccygeal  vertebras  of  the  Frog.  ' 

Sometimes,  as  in  Lepidosircn,  bony  neural  arches  may  be 
formed,  and  more  or  less  embrace  a  permanently  soft  and 
unossificd  chorda  dorsalis. 

33.  A  bony  case,  like  the  thorax  of  man,  exists  in  all 
Beasts  and  Bn-ds,  without  exception.  It  also  generally  exists' 
in  Reptiles,  but  is  strangely  modified  in  serpent-like  Lizards 
and  in  Tortoises.  In  the  former  it  is  enormously  drawn  out' 
and  made  imperfect  below  by  the  small  development  of  a' 
sternum.  In  the  latter  it  attains  a  maximum  of  solidity  and 
enters  into  bony  union  with  the  dermal  skeleton 
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\  A  thorax  is  not  a  constant  character  of  Vertebrates,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  those  Batrachians  which  have 
no  ribs,  neither  in  true  Serpents  nor  in  Fishes,  both  these 
groups  of  animals  being  utterly  destitute  of  a  sternum. 

34._The  STERNUM  of  man  represents  a  part  constantly'  pre- 
sent in  limbed  Vertebra tes^above  Fishes,  except  Chelonians, 
as  also  in  some  forms  in  whicli  the  limbs  are  absent.  Its 
human  condition,  however,  of  serving  as  a  ventral  abutment 
to  ribs,  though  general,  is  not  constant,  as  not  only  may  ribs 
exist  without  a  sternum — as  in  Fishes  and  Serpents — but  a 
sternum  may  exist  without  ribs,  or  without  forming  any 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  connexion  with  ribs,  as  in  the  class 
Batrachia. 

The  sternum  of  man,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  neither  so 
broad  nor  so  narrow  as  in  some  other  forms,  and  its  depth 
from  the  surface  inwards  is  much  less  than  may  obtain. 

Thus  it  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length  in  most 
oviparous  animals  (from  Birds  to  Batrachians),  also  in  some 
Mammals,  as  the  Whales,  and  even  in  the  Siamang  Gibbon, 
belonging  to  man's  own  order.  In  most  members  of  man's 
own  order,  however,  and  in  very  many  of  his  class,  it 
is,  as  in  the  Dog,  and  in  some  Reptiles  (as  the  Crocodile 
and  Chameleon),  much  more  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length. 

!  The  above  exception  as  to  Chelonians  not  having  a  ster- 
num may  well  excite  surprise,  for  Tortoises  and  Turtles  have 
not  only  well-developed  limbs,  but  it  has  been  conimonly 
supposed  that  part  of  their  "  shell,''  the  great  ventral  shield 

/  (or  plastron),  is  one  great  sternum,  or  at  least  a  sternum 
with  dermal  ossifications  added.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  great  complex  plate  does  not  really  include  a  sternum. 

That  tlireefold  division  of  the  sternum  which  exists  in  man 
is  nornial  iii^liis  class.  In  Birds  and  Reptiles  it  also  exists, 
though  more  obscured  and  difficult  to  define. 

Even  in  Mammals,  however,  this  threefold  division  is  not 

/  universal,  as  (<'.;''.  in  the  Greenland  Whale)  only  the  manu- 
brium may  exist,  the  rest  of  the  sternum  aborting  ;  while 

'  in  the  Dugong  wo.  ha\e  a  xiphisternum  (the  rcjircsentativc 
of  the  xiphoid  ])rocess  of  man),  together  with  a  manubrium, 
but  no  ossified  representative  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
sternum. 

In  Tailcd-Batrachians  and  the  Slow-worm  (.■h/^i^u/s'}  we  have 
a  simi)lc  sternum  which  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  to  re- 
present any  one  of  the  three  divisions  ;  while  in  many  Frogs 
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and  Toads  we  have  a  middle  and  xiphoid  sternum,  as  also  in 
many  Reptiles,  and  we  have  all  three  (as  before  said)  in  some 
Reptiles  {e.g.  the  Crocodile  and  Chameleon)  and  in  Birds. 

The  manubrium  forms  a  much  larger  part  of  the  sternum  in  ^ 
some  members  of  man's  class  than  it  does  in  him,  as  is  the  casei 
in  the  Cetacea,  the  Monotremes,  and  in  the  Mole,  where  its  re- 
lative length  about  equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  sternum.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarkably  small  and  narrow, 
as  in  the  Pig  and  the  Horse. 


Fic.  75. — Sternum  of  the  Pig  {Siis  sciv/a). 
/i,  manubrium,  or  prc-sternum  ;  711s,  tnidcile  part  of  the  stLnuim,  or  meso- 
slernum  ;  xs,  .xiphisternuin. 

{From  Professor  Flower's  "  Osteology.") 

Sometimes  this  part  may  develop  a  strong  median  keel  \ 
for  muscular  attachment,  as  in  Bats,  the  Mole,  and  Armadillos.  ' 
This  keel,  however,  does  not  answer  to  the  keel  of  Birds, 
which  belongs  to  the  more  post-axial  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  "episternal  granules"  occasionally  present  in  man  are, 
replaced  in  some  Mammals  by  considerable  horn-like  proy' 
cesses,  as  in  the  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycc(cs)  and  Mice. 

I'he  manuljriinn  may  be  remarkably  small  when  coexisting 
with  a  sternum  hypcrtrophied  in  other  parts,  as  in  Birds. 
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The  middle  part  of  the  sternum  {mesostcrnum)  may  be 
much  shorter  relatively  than  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in '  the 
bperm  Whale,  and  it  may  abort,  as  just  said,  in  the  Du-on- 
Genera  ly,  however,  in  Mammals  it  is  large  and  more  per- 
manently segmented  than  in  him,  and  may  (as  in  the  Orano-) 
show  to  a  much  later  period  its  median  division.  The  divi- 
sion into  two  lateral  halves  (one  piece  on  each  side  only) 
transitorily  exists  in  the  htruthious  Birds. 


The  segments  of  the  mesosternum  may  send  down  pro- 
cesses together  forming  a  sort  of  keel,  and  each  furnished 
with  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  ribs,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Tamandua  Ant-eater. 

The  xiphoid  cartilage,  or  its  osseous  or  cartilaoinoiis  repre- 
sentative, may  abort  altogether  as  a  distinct  paVt,  as  in  the 
Tailcd-Batrachians  and  the  Right  Whale.  It  maybe  long  and 
pointed,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater,  or  enlarged  and  rounded, 
as  m  very  many  species  (e.g.  Soirx).  It  mav  even  in  Mammals 
be  enormously  produced  into  two  elongated  horns,  far  exceed- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  sternum  in  size,  as  in  the  long-tailed  Pan- 
golin ;  and  a  similar  but  more  reduced  form  mav  exist  in 
Lizards  (e.g.  fouaiia,  Draco  (Fig.  7S),aiul  still  more  S/r//h^. 

It  is  in  i5irds,  however,  that  the  xipliisternum  attains  its 
maximum  of  size  and  importance,  forming  all  that  part  of  the 
sternum  post-axial  to  the  attachment  of  the  ribs.  It  may 
consist  of  one  sheet  (as  in  the  Qstrich  and  Cassowary),  or  be 
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divided  into  a  median  and  two  lateral  processes,  one  on  each 
side  (as  in  tlie  Apteryx)  ;  or  into  a  median  process  and  four 
lateral  ones— there  being  an  internal  and  external  xiphoid 
process  on  each  side  of  the  median  one— as  in  very  many 
birds  {e.g.  gallinaceous  birds,  such  as  the  Fowl  and  Pheasant). 
This  median  process  it  is  which  bears  the  keel,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  keel,  in  Birds. 


Fig.  77. — Thorax  of  a  Gallinaceous  Bird. 

k,  l<eel  of  entro-sternum  ;  m,  middle  xiphoid  process  ;  i,  intermediate  xiphoid 
process  :  e,  external  xiphoid  process  ;  r,  rostrum  ;  c,  costal  process  ;  h,  hypa- 
pophysis  ;  a,  appendage  from  ribs,  or  iiuciuaie  jirocess. 

In  certain  animals  {e.g.  the  Monotremes)  there  is  a  median 
ossicle  in  front  of  the  manubrium,  which  is  often  called  the 
episternum.  This  really  forms  part  of  the  appendicular 
skeleton,  being  a  portion  of  the  shoulder  structure.  It  will 
therefore  be  noticed  under  that  head. 

35.  In  possessing  RIBS  (that  is,  distinct  osseous  or  cartila- 
ginous parts  attached  at  one  end  to  the  vertebral  column,  and 
tending  to  surround  the  body  cavity)  man  agrees  with  the 
immense  majority  of  other  Vertebrates.  Some,  however,  as 
the  Frogs  and  Toads,  have  none,  nor  can  any  be  said  to  exist 
in  some  of  the  lowest  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Lamprey  and  its  allies. 

In  the  division  of  the  ribs  into  two  categories,  the  "true* 
and  the  "false"  ribs,  man  agrees  with  all  animals  which  have 
ribs  at  all,  except  SergcnLs,  Fishes,  and  Chelonians  ;  Serpents 
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having  many  ribs  indeed,  Fishes  few  or  many,  and  Che- 
-i    lonians  few,  but  all  having  no  sternum,  so  that  every  rib 
I    must  be  reckoned  to  be  a  false  rib  in  them— and  this  in  spite 
of  their  fixity  in  Tortoises. 

In  the  proportion  of  true  to  false  ribs  man  occupies  an 
intermediate  position.  Thus  the  number  of  true  ribs  is  more 
in  excess  in  some  other  animals  than  in  him,  as  e.g.  in  the 
,  Seals,  and  in  Birds  ;  yet  the  number  of  false  ribs  is  greatly 
lin  excess  in  some  other  animals,  especially  in  the  Whalebone 
PWhales,  in  which  there  may  be  but  one  pair  of  true  ribs. 

In  the  shape  of  the  ribs  man  is  normal,  and  their  length 
always  exceeds  their  breadth  or  thickness.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  vastly  thicker  or  more  massive  than  in  him,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Manatee,  or  habitually  form  thickenings  which 
but  for  their  constancy  would  be  deemed  a  diseased  condition 
(pathological),  as  in  the  Platax. 

They  may  also  greatly  exceed  the  breadth  possessed  bj 
man's,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater,  where  they  overlap  one 
another  ;  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  less  flattened  than  in 
him,  as  in  the  Carnivora. 

As  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  ribs,  this  has  already  been 
generally  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  dorsal  vertebra:,  though 
in  Birds  we  may  have  ribs  coming  from  vertebras  which  are 
generally  counted  as  "sacral."  There  may  be  as  few  as  five 
or  six  pairs,  as  in  AvipJiiuma,  or  the  number  may  reach  320, 
as  in  some  Pythons.  In  man's  class  tliere  may  be  as  many 
as  twenty-four  pairs,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Sloth,  or  as  few  as 
nine,  as  in  the  Hyperoodon. 

In  the  fact  that  ribs  (distinct  and  articulated)  arc  confined 
to  the  dorsal  region,  man  agrees  with  most  ^'ertebrates.  Such 
ribs,  however  (more  or  less  free  and  more  or  less  long),  may 
exist  in  the  cervical  region,  as  we  see  in  the  Crocodile  and  in 
many  Reptiles  ;  in  tlie  so-called  "  sacral"  region,  as  we  see  in 
Birds  ;  and  even  in  the  caudal  regions,  as  we  see  in  Mcno- 
branchus.  Of  such  riljs,  however,  enough  has  been  said  in 
treating  of  those  regions  of  tlic  spine. 

The  function  of  aiding  respiration  is  one  wliich  the  ribs 
possess  in  the  higher  Vcrtcbrata,  but  quite  oliicr  jiurposes 
may  be  subserved  by  them  in  addition  lo.  or  instead  of, 
respiratory  action.  Thus  certain  ribs,  h\  cxccssi\-c  elonga- 
tion, may  suppoil  a  flying  membrane,  ns  in  the  I'"l\-ing  Dragon, 
or  by  their  sudden  erection  cxpantl  tlic  skin  of  the  neck,  as 
in  the  Colira. 

Terrestrial  locomotion  may  also  be  clue  to  these  parts,  as  in 
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Snakes,  which  glide  along  by  the  successive  application  to  the 
ground  of  the  edges  of  ventral  horny  plates,  each  plate  being 
.  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  pair  of 
ribs.  There  being  no  sternum  in 
Serpents,  all  the  ribs  are,  as  before 
said,  "false;"  but  all  the  ribs  may 
also  be  false  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  a  sternum,  as  in 
Tailed-Batrachians. 

The  ribs  may  form  a  solid  case 
for  the  protection  of  all  the  other 
parts.  Thus  in  Tortoises  the  head 
and  limbs  can  be  drawn  into  such 
a  case  (called  the  carapace),  which 
is  formed  of  greatly  expanded  ribs 
joining  each  other,  and  also  the 
e.vpanded  neural  spines  before  no- 
'ticed,  by  suture  (Fig.  57). 

In  man  we  find  the  floating  ribs 
float  by  their  anterio.'  ends  only, 
their  hinder  ends  articulating  with  Fig.  yS 
the  vertebrEe.    The  very  reverse 
condition  to  this  may  appear  to     sternum ;  x,  one  of  the  di- 

■  ■      .1  1-1         u  verging  branches  of  the  .xiphoKl 

obtain,  as  m  the  Crocodile,  where  process ;  t,  true  ribs floating 
we  have  ventral  rib-like  structures  ribs, 
(towards  the  hinder  end  of  the  ab- 
domen), which  are  attached  ventrally,  but  are  free  at  their 
vertebral  ends,  and  thus  float  in  the  reverse  direction.  These, 
however,  are  hardly  true  ribs,  but  are  ossifications  of  a  more 
superficial  region. 

The  presence  in  the  ribs  of  a  distinct  "head"  and  "tubercle," 
as  in  man,  is  a  very  general  but  not  a  constant  character. 
Very  often,  however,  if  not  always,  when  there  is  but  one 
articular  surface  for  attachment  to  the  vertebral  colunm, 
that  surface  represents  and  is  equivalent  to  a  "head"  and 
"tubercle,"  as  it  were,  united  and  fused  together  ;  though  in 
Monotremes  the  ribs  are  attached  only  to  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

This  gradual  fusion  is  well  shown  in  the  different  vertebrae 
of  the  Crocodile,  where,  as  we  proceed  post-axially,  these  two 
parts  become  more  and  more  approximated  together. 

As  in  man,  so  generally,  it  is  at  the  more  p're-axial  part  of 
the  series  of  ribs  that  this  distinction  into  head  and  tubercle 
is  most  marked. 


-Ribs  of  the  Flying 
Lizard  {Draco  Toiaus). 
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In  the  Whalebone  Whales  after  the  first  few  ribs  the 
"  heads  "  and  "  necks  "  entirely  disappear,  the  more  post-axial 
ribs  being  attached  by  their  "  tubercles  "  only. 

The  peculiar  proportions  of  the  head  and  tubercle  of  the  ribs 
in  man  are  not  universal,  but  seem  to  be  special  modifica- 
tions of  a  more  primitive  type,  such  as  exists  in  the  lchth)-o- 
saurus  and  in  some  Tailed-Batrachia'ns. 
In  them  the  rib  divides  at  its  proxi- 
mal end  into  two  diverging  and  equal 
processes,  the  upper  of  which  (answering 
to  the  tubercle  of  man)  articulates  with 
the  dorsal,  or  tubercular,  transverse  pro- 
FiG.  79.— Vertebra  of    cess,  while  the  lower  (ansu-ering  to  the 
AxoLOTL.  j^g^j,  ^j^^  man's  rib)  articulates 

^^'it'^  the  ^'f^tral,  or  capitular,  transverse 
ing  the  dorsal  bifurca-  proccss.  In  some  Other  Tailed-Batra- 
tionofrib;/,  capitular  chians  the  proximal  end  of  the  rib  bears 
ventral  bifiiixa'tion  "of  ^  double  facet,  and  articulates  with  a 
rib.  similarly   facetted    transverse  process, 

which  thus   evidently   answers   to  an 
upper  and  a  lower  transverse  process  united  into  one. 

The  relation  borne  lay  these  articular  surfaces  to  the  neuro- 
central  suture  is  not  constant.  Sometimes,  as  in  man,  the 
"head"  articulates  mainly  above  that  suture  ;  sometimes,  as 
in  Monotremes,  altogether  below  it.  hi  Iclitliyosauriis 
both  surfaces  are  attached  altogether  below  that  junction, 
while  in  Plcsiosaurus  the  point  of  attachment  rises  as  we 
proceed  backwards. 

The  class  of  Fishes  shows  what  abnormalities  are  possible 
with  respect  to  the  modes  of  attachment  of  the  ribs,  as  in 
Batraclius  they  have  a  more  and  more  dorsal  origin,  until,  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  they  are  acluall)-  attached  to 
the  neural  spines  I 

That  double  attachment  which  exists  in  man  between  the 
proximal  end  of  llic  rib  and  iiiw  vcrlcbnc  is  not  uni\-crsal. 
Thus  in  Birds  it  is  only  the  last  rib,  or  the  l;ist  but  one, 
which  is  attached  to  the  point  of  junction  of  tw  o  adjacent 
vertebral  bodies. 

The  greater  breadth  of  the  first  rib  of  man  is  a  character 
frecjucntly  found  in  his  class  and  sometimes  much  exaggerated, 
as  in  the  Great  Armadillo.  Often  in  Mammals,  and  in  lower 
forms  generally,  it  is  only  of  similar  breadth  to  lliosc  post- 
axial  to  it. 

The  greater  curvature  in  man  of  the  first  rib  is  a  character 
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he  shares  with  some  animals  {e.g.  Apes  and  Cetaceans),  though 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Ungulata,  it  (as  well  as  the  second  rib) 
is  almost  straight. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  Guinea  Pig,  Rhinoceros,  and  others, 
the  first  rib  bears  a  little  spinous  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  scalenus  muscle. 

The  ribs  may  consist  not  only  of  two  parts,  as  in  man,  but 
may  have  a  third  part  intercalated  between  each  vertebra]^ 
nb  and  its  sternal  cartilage  or  rib,  as  in  the  Monotremes 
Crocodiles,  and  many  Lizards.  ' 

The  vertebral  rib  may  give  off  (Fig.  77,  a)  a  post-axiallv 
projectmg  process  (called  uncinate),  which  may  ossify  as  k 
distmct  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  most  Birds  and  in  the  Crocodile. 

The  sternal  ribs  may  be  cartilaginous  or  they  may  be 
completely  osseous.  The  latter,  e.g.,  is  the  case  in  Birds  and 
the  Armadillos. 

In  shape  they  may  differ  much  from  man's,  expanding 
greatly,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Great  Armadillo  and  the- 
Monotremes.    Each  sternal  rib  may  be  set  at  a  very  marked^ 
angle  with  its  vertebral  rib,  as  in  Birds,  instead  ot"  more  or 
less  continuing  its  cui-ve,  as  in  man. 

Some  of  the  sternal  ribs  may  pass  into  each  other  (on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  body)  directly  without  the  intervention 
ot  a  sternum,  or  run  right  into  the  substance  of  the  sternum 

^ome^tle?? iS els'"         ^^^^^"^'^'^^  ""^^  ^^-"-^-^ 

as  m  tl2  T:;^ia"^'  ''''''  ^^'^""^^^^  -^^^^ 

Bony  sternal  ribs  may  have,  at  their  dorsal  ends,  synovial 
articulations  with  the  vertebral  ribs,  and  also  synovial  articu 
lations  with  the  sternum  at  their  ventral  ends,  L  in  Bmls 
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there  may  be  two  distinct  series  of  ribs  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  one  series  being  dorsally  situate  with  regard  to  the 
other.  This  condition  is  found  in  many  Fishes,  as  e.g.  the 
Tunny  and  Polyptenis,  and  in  the  latter  some  vertebras  have 
four  ribs  on  each  side  springing  from  the  doubled  transverse 
process  before  noticed  (Fig.  52). 

36.  That  mode  of  development  of  the  vertebral  column 
which  we  have  seen  to  take  place  in  man,  takes  place  also, 
broadly  speaking,  in  all  Vertebrates  ;  only  the  process  is 
arrested  at  different  stages  in  different  forms.  Thus  the 
notochord  may,  as  we  have  seen,  persist,  or-  the  ossification 
of  the  vertebrae  break  off  at  various  stages,  leaving  a  great 
deal  or  only  a  rudiment  of  the  notochord  persisting. 

The  process  of  consolidation  and  union  may  proceed  only 
so  far  as  to  leave  transverse  processes  distinct,  e.g.  the  Carp, 
or  neurapophyses  in  two  or  four  pieces,  and  separate  from  the 
neural  spines,  as  before  noted. 

Finally,  not  only  may  vertebra;  be  found  denser  than  those 
of  man,  as  the  vertebra;  of  Serpents,  but  coalescence  may 
extend  to  adjacent  vertebra;  in  the  several  ways  already 
described. 

Our  survey  shows  us  that  the  backbone  alone,  without  the 
help  of  any  limb,  may  serve  as  an  organ  for  creeping  over 
the  ground  or  swimming  through  water,  for  climbing  trees, 
for  crushing  prey  as  in  the  Boa  Constrictor,  and  even  as  a 
hand  to  present  food  to  the  mouth  as  also  in  the  Boa,  or  to 
grasp  and  bring  near  small  detached  objects,  as  is  done  by 
the  tail  of  the  Spider  Monkey. 


Fk;.  81, 

I),  cartil.ngiiious  basket  ;  nc 


Skki.ktox  ok  Hi;.\n  and  ('.ills  or  LAMrui-v, 

iiial  lamiii.x-.     (For  llic  pans  of  the  skull  sec 
Lcs-soii  III.) 


An  exceptional  structure  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
skeletal  category  as  the  ribs  and  sternum  may  here  be 
Intioned.  Thil  is  the  cartilaginous  "basket "  wh.ch  supF^ns 
the  gills  in  the  Lamprey.    It  consists  of  arcs  of  cartilage 
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which  descend  (the  spine  being  horizontal)  on  each  side  from 
the  soft  representative  of  the  backbone,  and  are  connected  by 
transverse  bars  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  spine. 
The  hindermost  (most  post-axial)  ventral  part  of  this  basket 
supports  the  heart. 


Fig.  S2.— Sternum  ok  Co.miion  Molk  {Ta//a  euivprra). 
/is,  manubrium  ;        mesosternum  ;  .rs,  xiphisternum  ;  c,  point  of  attachment  of 

the  clavicle. 
{F?v;n  Professor  Flower's  "Osteology.") 

In  some  Sharks  there  are  similar  cartilaginous  arcs  (though 
much  less  developed)  supporting  the  external  borders  of  the 
partitions  between  the  gills. 
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LESSON  III. 


THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  HEAD. 

I.  Thf  remaining  part  of  the  axial  encloskeleton  is  the 
skeleton  of  the  head,  familiarly  known  as  the  skull 

I  his  large  rounded  bony  case  for  the  brain  is  also  the  seat 
ot  the  organs  of  sense,  and  forms  one  coherent  mass,  except 

the  1™'^'^''''  ^  '^"'^  ^^''■'^y  ^^'^"^ 

_  Neglecting  for  the  present  this  lower  jaw— or,  as  it  is  called 
m  zootomy,  ;//^//.//M'-the  rest  of  the  skull  is  rounded  behind 
and  above,  and  more  or  less  flattened  in  front,  below  and 
at  the  sides.  Behind  and  above,  it  presents  a  prett)-  smooth 
and  even  surface,  crossed  by  those  undulating,  interdigitating 
lines  of  bony  union  spoken  of  in  the  last  Lesson  as  suliirn 

When  sections  are  made  it  is  seen  that  the  rounded  portion 
torms  the  roof  and  hinder  boundary  of  the  great  cavitv 
m  which  IS  lodged  the  brain,  and  that  irregular  bonv  promi- 
nences are  placed  below  the  front  part  of  that  cavity.  The 
skull  then  may  be  roughly  divided  into— 

(1)  The  brain-case,  skull  proper,  or  Cah'arium." 

(2)  '  The  skeleton  of  the  face. 

Certain  conspicuous  openings  and  prominences  occur  in 
different  regions. 

The  projecting  part  of  the  back  of  the  head  is  termed  the 
occiput,  and  beneath  it  is  a  large  hole,  looking  downwards, 
termed  the  occipital Joraiiioi.  On  each  side  of  the  front  part 
of  this  hole  is  a  rounded  projection,  and  these  projections, 
termed  occipital  co/niy/cs,  articulate  with  the  cup-shaped 
hollows  on  the  upper  side  of  the  atlas  vertebra  (sec  Fig.  89). 

Thus  the  margins  of  this  for.imen  coincide  with  tlic  neurni 
arch  of  the  atlas  \crlebra,  and  the  interior  of  the  skull  forms 
the  expanded  summit  of  the  vci-tcbral  neural  canal ;  indeed 


»  From  cii/-;i,  tlic  skull. 
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the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  connected  and  become 
continuous  through  this  occipital  foramen. 

If  the  skull  be  turned  base  upwards,  a  strong  bluntiv 
pointed  prominence  will  be  seen  to  project  from  each  outer 
margin  on  a  line  passing  from  right  to  left  through  the  occi- 
pital condyles.  The  prominence  is  called,  from  its  shape,  the 
mastoid  '  process. 


'L^l^nT^n'  ■^'<"ll-'l'<^  l°^vcr  jaw  being  sligluly  removerl  ,-,„d 

the  line  of  ligamentous  allacl.mcm  of  the  hvoid  represented  bv  a  doUed  1  ne 

Oh,  body  of  the  hyoid  ;  r,  an  occipital  condyle  ;  c\  coriuculum  of  hvo  d  r,- 
coronoid  process  ;  o',  condyle  of  the  lowe?  jaw;y;  from  I  boi^  j  I'la  '■ 
I,  lachrymal;        mastoid  process:  «,.r,  maxillary  bone  ■  ;/   nisal  bnn^ 


The  under  surface  of  the  face  (formed  bv  tlic  bones  of  the 

hnf/V^:f  '•'^^  ^''^'■^'■^"^  '^--^'l  '■"-n^  that  of  e 

base  of  the  skull  proper.  Connecting  these  two  surfaces 
there  are  on  each  side  a  pair  of  vertical  bony  plates  terS 

'  '''■om /juCTTOj,-,  a  nipple. 
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alcE,  or  wmg-s,  and  between  the  two  pairs  are  a  pair  of  lar^re 
openings  separated  by  a  median  partition  and  directed  back- 
wards. These  openings  are  the  hinder  nostrils,  or  posterior 
nares.  At  each  side  of  the  slcull,  behind  the  orbit,  is  to  be 
seen  an  arch  of  bone— a  sort  of  flying  buttress  connecting 
the  skull  and  face  together,  and  termed  the  zygoma." 


Fig.  84.  — Front  View  of  Right  Half  of  Man's  Skim.l. 

the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  also  appears  in  the  orbit  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  opening  marl<ed  (2)  ;  f,  frontal :  vi,  malar  ;  iiia,  mastoid  process  : 
ine,  median  part  of  the  ethmoid  dividing  the  nasal  fossa  vertically  in  the 
middle  line  :  «,  nasals ;  lesser  wing  of  sphenoid  boiuiding  the  opening 
marked  (2)  on  the  inner  side  ;  /,  parietal  ;  s,  squamous  part  of  temporal 
bone  ;  i,  optic  foramen  ;  2,  sphenoidal  fissure  ;  3,  infra-orbital  foramen. 


When  the  skull  is  looked  at  in  front,  we  see  beneath  the 
forehead  two  conical  sockets  for  the  eyes,  termed  the  orbits, 
and  between  them  the  bony  prominence  of  the  nose,  beneath 
which  is  a  large  aperture  medianly  divided  by  a  vertical 
partition  and  forming  the  front  nostrils,  or  lUitcrior  fuircs. 

Beneath  the  outer  and  lower  angle  of  each  orbit  the  bony 
projection  of  the  check  is  noticeable,  termed  the  malar-  pro- 
minence; and  the  skull  is  boimdcd  below  (the  mandible  being 
removed)  b\'  the  free  border  whicli  gives  attachment  to  the 
teeth;  and  is  termed  aht'coliv;  because  the  teeth  are  lodged  in 


'  From  f c.i/i  11 ,  a  bar. 
From  jntilti^  the  cheek-bone. 
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special  bony  sockets  to  which  the  name  alveoli  has  been 

applied.  ^,    ,      ,  i 

When  the  skull  is  viewed  in  profile  the  sharp  bony  projec- 
tion of  the  nose  is  seen  in  front  and  the  round  prominence 
of  the  occiput  behind,  while  from  the  malar  prommence  the 
zygoma  extends  backwards  to  above  the  mastoid  process- 
enclosing  a  fossa  (in  which  is  placed  a  muscle  called  the 
"  temporal")  and  having  beneath  its  hinder  end  a  noticeable 
aperture  which  is  the  external  bony  opening  of  the  ear.  A 
ridge  also  runs  upwards  from  the  malar  prominence  and 
forms  the  external  margin  of  the  bony  orbit. 

The  skull  is  said  to  be  divided  into  certain  regions.  Thus 
we  have  the  base  or  basilar  region,  and  opposite  to  it  the 
vertex,  sinciput,  or  sincipital  region  ;  we  have  the  region 
of  the  forehead  or  frontal  region,  and  opposite  to  it  that  of 
the  back  of  the  head  or  the  occipital  region. 

At  the  side  of  the  head  we  have  posteriorly  and  above,  the 
parietal''  region  ;  beneath  this  and  within  the  arch  of  the 
zygoma,  the  temporal  region  (to  which  is  attached  the  tem- 
poral muscle  before  referred  to),  separated  from  the  orbital 
region  by  the  outer,  hinder  bony  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  skull  is  made  up  of  different  bones  of  very  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  When  it  is  looked  at  from  above,  a  trans- 
verse zigzag  line  of  union  is  seen  to  run  across  behind  the 
forehead.    This  is  called  the  coronal  suture."" 

Running  directly  backward  from  this,  for  some  distance 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  vertex,  is  another  suture,  termed 
sagittal,  and  it  ends  behind  by  joining  a  wide  V-shaped 
suture  with  the  apex  upwards,  which  is  called  lainbdoidal.  3 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  jaw,  this  when  attached  to  the 
skull  is  seen  to  fit,  by  a  rounded  head,  into  a  shallow  cavity 
placed  on  each  sicle  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  opening, 
and  termed  the  glenoid"*  surface. 

The  number  of  bones  forming  the  skull  decreases,  with 
age,  by  anchylosis.  In  its  mature  condition  the  skull  of  man 
consists  of  the  following  bones,  which  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
separately  : — 

2.  The  OCCIPITAL  bone  is  of  course  that  of  the  occiput,  and 
it  surrounds  tlie  great  occipital  foramen  (or  foramen  mag- 
num).   Naturally  (when  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  separated 

'  From  parirs,  a  wall. 

-  liccausc  it  is  somewhere  near  the  part  wliorn  a  crnwii  or  parland  would  be 
plai;erl.  3  Kroiu  its  being  like  the  Greek  letter  A.. 

From  7/\i';ni,  a  soeket. 
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at  their  sutures)  it  comes  away  in  one  piece  with  a  verv  laro-e 
and  irregularly  shaped  bone,  the  "  sphenoid,"  with  which  itis 
connected  by  a  solid  bony  isthmus  (forming  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  skull),  which  isthmus  has  to  be  sawn  across 
HI  order  to  detach  the  occipital  bone  for  the  purpose  of 
anatomical  study.  Above  the  occipital  foramen  the  occipital 
bone  forms  an  expanded  plate  (the  squama),  marked  exteriorly 
by  transversely  extended  "  curved  lines  " 


1,0 


Fig.  85. — Outer  Surface  of  M.\n's  Occii'itai.  Bone. 

l>o,  basilar  part  or  body  of  the  bone  wliich  unites  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
t',  one  of  the  two  condyles  ;  I,  superior  curved  line  :  /',  inferior  curved  line  : 
/w.  one  of  the  jugular  eniiuejices  ;  so,  the  squama,  or  expanded  upper  part 
of  the  occipital  ;  i,  condyloid  foramen  ;  _/)//,  foramen  magnum. 


The  "  condyles,"  before  noticed,  arc  attached  to  this  bone, 
and  external  to  each  is  a  slight  roughened  process  called  the 
"jugular"  eminence,  because  it  borders  that  aperture  of  the  , 
skull  through  which  the  jugular  vein  comes  out.     Bohi^id  ■  /"^  ; 
each  condyle  is  a  small  hole,  or  foramen,  which  allows  the 

i hypoglossal "  nerve  to  pass  out  from  the  brain. 
The  occipital  unites,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  sphenoid  in 
front.    Above  this  junction  it  articulates  011  each  side  with 
the  bone  from  which  springs  the  mastoid  process  and  zvgonia, 
'  For  tliis  and  other  nerves  see  Lesson  VHI. 
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and  which  is  called  the  temporal  bone.  Above  the  mastoid 
it  articulates  on  each  side  with  one  of  the  two  great  plate- 
bones  which  roof  the  skull  at  the  top  and  sides,  and  which 
are  called  the  parietals. 

In  a  new-born  child  the  occipital  bone  consists  of  four 
,  parts  :  (i),  a  median  piece  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  which,  as  contributing  to  form  the  base  of  the  skull,  is 
called  "basilar;"  (2  and  3),  two  "lateral"  pieces,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  each  supporting  a  con- 
dyle, and  pierced  for  the  hypoglossal  nei-ve  ;  (4),  a  large 
median  plate  placed  above  the  foramen  magnum,  and  there- 
fore called  a  ''supra-occipital^'  and  which  shows  traces  of  its 
origin  from  more  than  one  centre  of  ossification. 

3.  The  PARIETAL  bone  is  very  large,  and  is  connected 
with  Its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  sagittal  suture,  with 
the  occipital  behind  by  the  lambdoidal  suture,  anteriorly 
with  the  frontal  by  the  coronal  suture,  and  below  with  the 
temporal  bone  by  a  suture  which  is  called  squamous, 
because  the  margins  of  the  bones  it  joins  are  so  bevelled 
off  that  the  temporal  lies  on  the  parietal  like  a  scale. 

The  parietal  arises  from  but  one  centre  of  ossification. 

4.  The  remaining  bone  of  the  skull-roof  is  the  frontal 
which,  single  in  the  adult,  is  at  birth  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  line  of  separation  which  continues  onwards  the  median 
separation  between  the  contiguous  parietals. 

The  anterior  end  of  this  bone  is,  as  it  were,  bent  sharply 
backwards  on  each  side  to  form  two  plates  which  roof  the 
bony  orbits,  while  between  these  plates  a  space  is  left  filled  up 
naturally  by  the  bone  forming  the  summit  of  the  nasal  cavity 
and  called  the  ethmoid.  Above  the  margins  of  each  orbit  are 
slight  transverse  curved  prominences,  called  the  superciliary 
and  supra-orbital  ridges,  while  each  margin  itself  runs  out  into 
what  IS  named  the  external  angular  process,  at  each  outer 
mferior  angle  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  joins  the  bone  of  the 
cheek  or  malar.  Besides  the  unions  just  mentioned,  the 
fu°^  fJ  "n'tf  ^vith  bones  to  be  hereafter  described,  namely 
the  sjDlicnoid,  nasals,  lachrymals,  and  maxillaries 

nl.lh     ^'^^  ^''"^  '^'"'^      '^"^^  '-1"  exceedingly  com- 

nari'^Ml  t,    '        ""''^  mentioned,  articulates  with  the 
parietal  by  a  squamous  suture,  and  it  is  this  part  which  forms 
he  hinder  part  of  the  zygoma  and  the  art  cular  "' deno  d  " 
surface  for  the  lower  jaw.  bieiioia 
A  portion  of  bone  which  bounds  the  external  opening  of  the 
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ear  below,  is  continued  inwards  as  a  tube  having  on  its  under 
surface  a  rough  ridge.  On  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
drum  of  the  ear  it  is  called  "  /ympanic,"  and  forms  the  floor 
of  the  passage  leading  into  the  internal  ear  or  ?)icatns  audi- 
torms  extcnius.  Between  it  and  the  glenoid  surface  is  a 
I  narrow  slit  or  fissure,  called  the  fissicra  Glascri  (which  trans- 
mits the  chorda  tympaiii  nerve),  while  behind  it  hangs  down 
a  long,  very  slender  process,  termed  "styloid,"  post'erior  to 
and  outside  the  root  of  which  is  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen 
which  transmits  the  facial  nerve.  ' 

The  rest  of  the  bone  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  (i)  the 
mastoid  process  already  referred  to,  and  (2)  an  irregularly 
shaped  piece  (which  on  account  of  its  hardness  is^alled 
the  petrous'  bone)  projecting  inwards  like  a  wedge  on  the  base 
of  the  skull,  between  the  occipital  and  the  sphenoid.  In 
addition  to  the  connexions  already  noted,  the  temporal  joins 
the  malar  by  means  of  its  zygomatic  process. 

The  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  enclose  the  inner  and 
essential  parts  of  the  ear,  the  internal  canal  of  which  (called 
meatus  aitditoriiis  interiiits)  opens  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
petrous,  wedgclike  piece,  and  gives  entrance  to  the  nerve  of 
hearing. 

Towards  the  apex  of  the  wedgelike  projection  is  seen  a 
large  aperture  which  is  one  end  of  a  canal,  the  other  end  of 
which  opens  on  the  under  surface  within  and  in  front  of  the 
styloid  process.  This  is  the  canal  for  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  which  thus  takes  its  way  right  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Internal  to  its  anterior  open- 
ing and  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  with  its  squamous  part,  are  two 
small  openings  placed  one  above  the  other.  These  are  the 
apertures  of  two  tubes  (which  run  backwards,  parallel  and 
apposed  like  the  barrels  of  a  double-barrel  gun,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone),  the  lower  of  which  is  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  conveys  air  from  the  mouth  to  the  internal  ear.  The 
upper  tube  gives  passage  to  the  small  tensor  tympani  muscle. 
A  sharp  ridge  rtms  inwards  and  forwards  from  the  root  of 
the  styloid  process.  This  ridge  is  termed  the  va^i-ijial  process. 

The  temporal  bone  arises  by  \  cry  distinct  anil  significant 
ossifications. 

Thus  wc  have  (i)  the  squamous  and  ;?ygomatic  portions 
forming  one  eU'inciil  ;  (2)  llie  tympanic  ])ortion,  wliich  is  at 
liist  a  mere  delicate  ring  of  bone  ;  (3)  the  sl}  loid  process, 
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which  is  at  birth  separate  from  a  little  cylindrical  piece  of 
bone  which  afterwards  forms  its  root,  and  which  is  called 
the  tyi!ipa}io-]iyal.^ 

Besides  these  three  elements,  three  other  distinct  ossifica- 
tions extend  and  coalesce  to  form  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
diverse  relations  to  parts  of  the  internal  organ  of  hearing. 
Continuing  our  enumeration,  we  have  (4)  an  ossification  which 
gives  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  petrous  portion  (that  which 
IS  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  skull)  and  to  part  of  the  mastoid. 
It  forms  the  upper  margin  of  what  will  hereafter  be  noticed 
as  X\\^  fenestra  ovalis  =  of  the  internal  ear,  and  is  especially 
related  to  the  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal.  It  is  called 
\.\x&  pro-otic?  (5)  One  which  gives  rise  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  petrous  portion  (that  which  is  visible  on  the  base  of  the 
skull)  and  forms  the  carotid  canal.  It  also  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  surrounds  entirely  what  is 
termed  the  fenestra  rotunda.  It  is  called  the  opisthotic.^ 
(6)  One  which  gives  rise  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  which 
IS  developed  upon  the  posterior  part,  and  what  we  shall  here- 
after know  as  the  posterior  \  ertical  semicircular  canal  of  the 
mternal  ear.  It  is  called  the  epioticif  The  mastoid  process 
IS  not  prominent  at  birth. 

6.  The  SPHENOID  6  is  a  very  complex  bone,  and  has  been 
likened  to  a  creature  with  a  small  body,  two  pairs  of  win^s 
and  two  legs.  ' 

The  central  part,  or  body  (which  is  anchylosed  with  the 
basilar  part  of  the  occipital),  has  on  its  upper  surface  a 
cleepish  jjit,  called  tVe  sella  turcica  ox  pituitary  fossa,  because 
It  recc^^■es  the  pituitary  body  of  the  brain.  It  is  bounded 
behind  by  a  vertical  plate,  termed  "  clinoid,"  ^  from  the 
summit  of  which  projects  on  each  side  a  "  clinoid  process  " 

!<  rom  each  side  of  the  body  there  projects  upwards,  out- 
wards, and  forwards  a  large  more  or  less  triangular  plate 
called  the  greater  ala,  or  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  also 
sends  a  lamellar  process  downwards.  At  the  root  of  the 
w.ng  arc  ilircc  holes.  The  innermost  and  smallest-^he 
vidian-transmits  the  vidian  nerve.    Above  and  external  to 

'  Discnvered  .nnd  nnmcd  by  Professor  Flower  C"  Ostpnlntr,,  "  n  1? 
Ijo,.  co,,,.ected  wit.,  the  tong,.e-Lone,  or  hyoi^i:        ^1^?^  ^^^^I^  .  S^f 

\1!B?St{^'^^^  "Elementary  Physiology.- 

'  Sr;:i;;;;t:%^..  a  wedge,  and  Hke.  7  ' ^ii:]:^:,,  ,  ,ed. 
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this  is  the  foramen  rotundwn,  through  which  passes  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Behind  this  is  a  larger 
foramen  (termed  from  its  shape  foramen  ovale),  which  gives 
exit  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  On  each  side  of 
the  sella  turcica,  at  its  hinder  part,  is  a  groove  for  the  carotid 
artery.  This  groove  is  bounded  in  front  and  externally  by  a 
small  tapering  piece  of  bone  which  is  called  the  liiigula 
splienoidalis,  and  which  is  situated  between  the  body  of  the 
bone  and  the  greater  ala. 


86.— Man's  Sphenoid  Bone  seen  from  above. 
n  its  greater  wing— the  lower  letter  a  points  to  that  downward  contlnu.-jtion  ot 
'  the  great  win"  which  is  called  the  external  pterygoid  process  ;  /'X,  Us  body- 
showing  a  cnt  surface  behind,  where  it  has  been  separated  from  the  occipital 
bone  -  %c,  the  clinoid  plate,  bounding  the  pituitary  fosj.a;  behind;  /i.  the 
anterior,  or  pre-sphenoidal  part  of  the  body  of  the  bone;  lesser  or  orbital 
wing  ;  /.  internal  pterygoid  process  :  i,  optic  foramen  :  2,  sphenoidal  hssure  ; 
3,  foramen  rotundum  ;  4,  foramen  ovale  :  5,  groove  for  the  carotid  artery. 

The  greater  ala  passes  up  between  the  squamosal  and  the 
frontal  to  the  parietal  bone,  and  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa  and  the  hinder,  outer  part  of  the  bony  orbit. 

The  downwardly  extending  plate  is  called  the  external 
pterygoid '  process.  The  internal  pterygoid  process  is  more 
slender,  terminating  below  in  a  hooked-likc,  or  hamular,  pro- 
cess The  two  internal  pterygoid  processes  form  what  have 
been  fancifully  called  the  legs  of  the  sphenoid.  Between  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoid  process  of  each  side  is  a  space 
called  the  pterygoid  fossa,  which  is  closed  behind  by  a  palate 

^'°From  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  the  much  smaller  wings 
called  "orbital"  project  outwards,  one  on  each  side.  Ihc 

'  From  TTTipirf,  a  wing 
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base  of  each  is  perforated  by  the  foramen,  which  transmits 
the  optic  nerve ;  behind  the  foramen  projects  backwards  a 
small    anterior  clinoid  process." 

Each  orbital  wing  forms  the  hindermost '  and  innermost 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit. 

The  greater  ala  and  the  orbital  wing  of  each  side  are 
separated  by  a  long  but  narrow  space,  te'rmed  the  splicnoidal 
fissure.  This  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  and 
the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  addition  to  the  junc- 
tions already  noted,  each  ala  unites  with  the  malar  bone  of 
its  own  side,  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  in  contact  with 
a  bone,  the  vomer,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

At  an  early  period  the  sphenoid  bone  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  ten  parts :  (i)  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  (2)  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  or  pre-sphenoidal  part;  (3  and  4} 
a  pair  of  great  wings  and  external  pterygoid  processes,  or 
two  alisphenoidal  parts ;  (5  and  6)  a  pair  of  lesser  wings,  or 
orbito-sphenoidal  parts;  (7  and  8)  the  pair  of  internal  ptery- 
goid processes,  or  proper  pterygoid  bones  ;  and  (9  and  10) 
the  lingute  sphenoidales. 

7.  The  ETHMOID,^  or  sieve-like  bone,  is  of  singular  deli- 
cacy of  structure  and  complexity  of 
shape.  It  is  placed  between  the  skull 
proper  and  the  face,  hanging  down 
between  the  orbits.  It  consists  of  a 
transverse  cril)riform  plate  and  of 
three  vertical  portions.  The  cribriform 
plate  is  so  called  from  its  sievelike 
condition  (being  perforated  with  nu- 
merous small  holes  for  the  nerves  of 
smell)  ;  it  extends  between  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  and  the  three 
vertical  portions.  The  first  of  these 
three  is  median,  and  its  summit,  called 
crista  galli,  projects  a  little  upwards 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  while  the  main 
part  is  below  the  cribriform  plate,  and 
forms  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
partition  between  the  nares,  whence  it  is  termed  the  "  median 
etluiipid: 

.J^^'u^^c  P''"'^'  the  under  surface  of 

the  cribriform  plate,  and  each  is  termed  a  lateral  ethmoid" 
Ihc  outer  surface  of  each  of  these  is  smooth,  and  appears 

'  From  SiO/ioQ,  a  sieve. 
G  2 


Fig.  87.— Man's  Ethmoid 
Bone. 

e^,  Crista,  galli,  rising  verti- 
cally above  ibe  tiorizontal 
surface  of  the  cribriform 
plate  :  lateral  mass  of 
the  ethmoid  ;  wf,  median 
ethmoid. 
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in  the  inner  wa  1  of  the  orbit  as  what  is  called  the  os  planum 
which  IS  bounded  above  by  the  frontal,  behind  by  the  sphe- 
noid, in  front  by  the  lachrymal,  and  below  by  the  maxilla 
Ihe  inner  surface  is  swollen  and  irregular.  That  part  of  it 
immediately  below  the  cribriform  plate  is  called  the  upper 
spongy  bone,  or  superior  turbinate,  or  turbinal,^  the  part 
below  being  termed  the  middle  turbinate. 

Besides  the  junctions  already  noted,  the  ethmoid  unites 
with  the  sphenoid  behind,  and  with  the  nasals,  vomer,  lachn- 
mals,  palatines,  and  lower  turbinate  bones  (or  turbinals). ' 

8.  Ihe  MAXILLARY  bone  supports  on  each  side  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  that  jaw,  and  con- 
tributes to  form  the  cheek,  the  orbit,  the  nasal  passage,  and 
the  palate.  The  two  maxillary  bones  meet  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  anterior  nares,  where  each  projects  as  a 
sharp  process— the  anterior  nasal  spine.  Each  sends  up  a 
prolongation  (the  nasal  process)  to  the  frontal,  boundino-  the 
inner  side  of  the  orbit  anteriorly,  and  having  at  its  hinder 
side  a  lachrymal  bone,  and  on  its  anterior  side  a  nasal  bone 
Jts  hinder  surface  exhibits  a  vertical  groove.    On  the  opposite 

or  external  side  the  maxillary 
bone  sends  a  process  outwards, 
which  joins  the  malar,  and  is 
called  the  nuxlar process.  Above, 
the  bone  exhibits  a  smooth  hori- 
zontal surface  (the  orbital  plate), 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
orbit.  In  front  the  bone  has  a 
concavity,  termed  the  canine 
fossa,  between  \\hich  and  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  is  a 
foramen  (called  Infra-orbltal) 
which  transmits  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

From  within  the  alveolar  bor- 
der each  maxilla  sends  inwards 
a  palatine  plate,  which  is  joined 
by  the  jjalntc  bone  posteriorly, 
but  which  internally  meets  its  fellow  of  the  ojiposite  side, 
except  where  the  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal 
separates  them. 

In  the  body  of  the  bone  is  a  large  cavity  called  the  Cave 
of  Ilighmorc,  or  the  Antrum  Hli^lnnorl. 

'  So  called  fiuiii  liciiiij  ciivvcj  like  a  liirbinatcd  slicll. 


Fig.  88,  —  Front  View  of  the 
Right  ORniT  of  Man. 

liy  ]^rcater  wing  of  tlic  .^piicnoicl  ; 
/.  frontal  tione  :  /,  larhrynial  ; 
li\  OS  jTlanuni  ;  malar  :  mx, 
ninxillary  ;  ;/,  nnsal  ;  i,  optic 
foramen  ;  2,  sphenoidal  fissure  ; 
5,  infra-orbital  foramen. 
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Besides  the  articulations  mentioned,  the  maxilla  joins  with 
the  ethmoid,  the  vomer,  and  the  inferior  turbinal. 

At  birth  there  may  be  a  suture  on  the  palatine  surface  of 
the  bone,  separating  off  that  small  front  part  in  which  the 
incisor  teeth  are  afterwards  implanted. 

9.  The  M.-^LAR  bone  is  irregularly  triangular  in  shape.  It 
forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  orbit,  and  connects  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  the  maxilla.  It  joins  above  with  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal,  and  posteriorly  with  the  great 
ala  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  NAS.'^LS  are  small  bones  placed  side  by  side  above  the 
nares,  joining  the  frontal  above,  and  separating  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  two  maxillary  bones  one  from  the  other. 

The  LACHRYMALS  are  small  bones,  one  of  which  is  placed 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  each  orbit,  having 
the  frontal  above,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  behind,  the 
nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front,  and  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  same  bone  below.  Each  is  marked  with  a  vertical  groove, 
which,  by  joining  the  similarly  directed  groove  (before  spoken 
of)  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  maxillary  nasal  process,  forms 
a  canal  leading  from  the  orbit  to  the  nasal  cavity,  and  termed 
lachrymal  because  the  tears  pass  down  it. 

10.  The  palate  bones,  or  palatines,  are  very  irregular  in 
shape,  and  wedged  in  between  the  maxilla  and  the  ptery^roid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid.  Each  consists  of  a  long  vertical 
plate,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  smaller  horizontal  plate 
projects  inwards,  meeting  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
middle  line,  and  completing  the  palate  behind  the  maxilla. 
1  he  palatine  contributes  to  separate  the  nasal  fossa  from  the 
mouth,  and  extends  up  into  the  orbit,  where  it  appears  at  the 
back  part  of  its  inner  wall  beneath  the  os  planum,  separatincr 
the  sphenoid  from  the  maxilla,  and  helping  to  bound  the 
sp/ieno-palalme foramen.  Its  outer  side  is  grooved  verticallv 
the  groove  forming,  with  the  help  of  the  maxilla,  ih^  pos/,nor 
Palatine  canal.    Its  posterior  surface  is  interposed  between 

he  external  and  internal  pterygoid  processes  of  either  side 
thus  completing  the  pterygoid  fossa  in  front.  The  palatine 
articulates  also  with  the  vomer  and  inferior  turbinal 

11.  The  VOMER  ■  is  a  single  median  bone  extendino-  down 
froni  the  sphenoid  and  median  ethmoid  to  the  uppc^su  face 
of  the  bony  palate,  thus  completing  the  medi^if  pa  t  tion 
between  the  nostrils.    Its  hinder  margin  marks  the  partition 

'  I.e.  ploughshare,  so  caUcd  from  its  shape. 
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spoken  of  already  as  mediaiily  dividing  the  posterior  nasal 
openi^igs.  In  the  infant  this  bone  consists  of  two  lateral 
portions. 

The  inferior  turbinate  bones,  or  lowest  TURBINALS,  extend 
(one  on  each  s^de)  from  before  backwards  along  the  nasal 
fossK,  attached,  though  but  slightly,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
maxillary  and  palatine  bones. 

12.  The  only  naturally  separated  bone  of  the  skull  in  the 
adult,  namely  the  lower  jawbone,  or  mandible,  consists  ot 
a  curved  osseous  band,  almost  of  the  same  depth  through- 
out, and  convex  forwards.  It  has  a  smooth  rounded  infenor 
edge,  but  its  upper  edge  is  festooned  by  unequal  cavities, 
forming  sockets  for  the  teeth,  whence  this  upper  border 
IS  termed  "  alveolar."  The  whole  band  is  termed  the  body 
of  the  mandible  ;  a  vertical  line  at  its  middle  in  front  is 
called  the  sy/np/iysis,^  and  each  half  of  the  body  external  to 
this  line  is  called  the  horizontal  rmnus  (or  branch).  At  its 
hinder  end  each  horizontal  ramus  turns  suddenly  upwards  at 
a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  and  terminates  above  in  two  processes, 
the  front  one  of  which  is  pointed  and  is  called  the  corouoid 
process,''  while  the  hinder  one  ends  in  a  rounded  head,  "the 
condyle^'  mounted  on  a  narrower  part  termed  the  iteck."' 

This  nearly  vertical  part  on  each  side  is  called  the  ascend- 
ing ramus,  and  the  point  where  its  posterior  margin  meets 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  horizontal  ramus  is  named  the 
"  angle."    (Fig.  83.) 

The  condyle  is  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  fits  into  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scjuamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  An  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage  (with  one  syno\  ial  sac  above  it  and 
one  below  it)  is  interposed  between  the  two  bones,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  is  also  attached  to  the  skull  by  strong 
ligaments. 

The  coronoid  process  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  condvlc. 
and  lias  inseitcd  into  it  the  temporal  mnsi  lc  which  adheres, 
at  its  origin,  to  tlie  side  of  the  skull  within  the  arcli  of  the 
zygoma. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  ascending  ramus  is  a  foramen, 
called  the  inferior  denial ,  and  another,  the  mental  foramen, 
is  placed,  more  forwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  horizontal 
ramus. 

The  sym]Dhysis  is  concave  \-crticall\-  in  front,  the  lower 
iDordcr  of  the  m.iiKlihle  |)|-()jecting  at  the  symplix'sis  to  firm 
the  chin. 


'  I'^ioiii  (Ti'fKj'vfii,  to  grow  logelhcr. 
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At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  separated 
at  the  symphysis,  and  at  first  the  ascending  ramus  Slants 
much  backwards,  but  graduahy  rises  till  it  is  nearly  vertical 
in  the  adult. 

13.  Another  bone,  often  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  skull, 
is  the  OS  hyoides  (so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  v),  which  is  placed  beneath  the  root  of  the 
tongue.'  It  consists  of  a  "body"  with  a  pair  of  processes 
on  each  side,  one  large  (the  great  cornu)  and  one  small 
(the  lesser  cornu,  or  corniculum).  The  io^fy  is  transversely 
oblong,  hollowed  behind,  convex  in  front,  and  narrow  from 
before  backwards.    It  is  called  the  basi-Jiyal. 

The  great.  fi9;7/;.'(7  extend  backwards  from  the  lower  outer 
angle  of  this  "  body ;"  they  are  rather  long  and  nearly  straight, 
and  though  at  first  distinct  bones,  become  anchylosed  to  the 
basi-hyal.    Each  is  also  termed  a  tliyro-Jiyal.- 

The  lesser  cornua,  or  coniiciila,  arise  from  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  "  body  "  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  cornua, 
and  each  corniculum  (or,  as  it  is  also  called,  ccrato-liyalY  is 
attached  to  this  "body"  by  a  synovial  sac, though  sometimes 
by  bony  union.  Each  corniculum  is  short  and  conical,  and 
united  by  a  ligament  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

14.  Considering  now  the  outside  of  the  skull  as  a 
whole,  we  find  on  its  base  in  front  the  alveolar  margin, — 
forming  a  graceful  curve,  and  surrounding  the  bony  palate 
(with  its  palatine  foramina),  which  extends  a  little  further 
back  than  the  teeth,  and  ends  in  the  posterior  free  mart^in 
of  the  palatine  bones.  ° 

_  Behind  the  palate  are  the  posterior  nares,  on  each  outer 
side  of  which  is  a  pterygoid  fossa,  bounded  as  before  de- 
scribed. In  the  middle  of  the  basis  cranii  is  the  basilar  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,  behind  it  the  foramen  magnum  con- 
dyles, and  condyloid  foramina.  ' 

On  each  side  is  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
Its  styloid  and  vaginal  processes  and  its  carotid  and  stylo- 
mastoid foramina. 

Between  the  front  end  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  basi- 
occipital  IS,  m  the  dry  skull,  an  opening  called  the  foramen 
lacerum  antcrius. 

Between  the  hinder  part  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  lateral 

^  Fir  its  more  precise  relations  see  Lf>ssnn  XII.  :  the  I.arvnx 

iM-om  Its  bcmg  placed  clo.c  to  the  thyroid  cartil.ige  of  tlic  larvnK 
^  Ke/ju^-,  a  horn. 
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part  of  the  occipital,  is  an  opening  named  the  foramen 
iacerum  posteriiis,  which  transmits,  besides  the  jugular  vein, 


Fig.  Sg. — Outer  Vikw  or  Undf-K  Siiki  ack  oi'  the  Right  Side  of 
Man's  Skull. 

l>o,  body  nf  tlic  occipital  bone  ;  c,  occipiml  condyle  :  i\  anterior  end  o'"  Ko>l.i- 
chian  tube  (between  i\  5,  and  Ihc  vaniiiy  behind  ■}.  is  ibe  petrous  part  ol  the 
temporal  bone — somewhat  triant;idar  in  shape,  with  its  .ipex  forwards):  g, 
glenoid  s\n-race  of  the  temporal  bune  :  111,  mastoid  process  ;  «,  posterior  nares; 

pterygoid  fossa  ;  so,  squama  of  the  occipital  bone  :  st.  styloid  process  :  z. 
zygomatic  malar  bone,  joining  zygomatic  piocess  of  temiiorni  bone  :  i,  anterior 
palatine  foramen;  s,  posterior  jialatinc  foramen;  3.  points  in  front  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  anterins  ;  4,  foramen  ovale  ;  5,  carotid  canal  ;  6,  siylo-mastoid 
foramen  ;  7,  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

tlic  glosso-pharyngcal,  par  vagtim,  and  spinal  acccssor>- 
nerves. 
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Between  the  outer  side  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  adja- 
cent margin  of  the  ala  of  the  sphenoid  is  a  groove  for  the 
reception  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  great  occipital  expanse. 

On  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  skull  we  find  the  zygoma 
(arching  but  little  outwards),  the  glenoid  surface,  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  mastoid  process. 

Looking  at  the  side  of  the  skull,  we  see  a  fissure  not  yet 
noticed.  This  is  the  ptcrygo-maxillary,  which  runs  up  be- 
tween the  posterior  border  of  the  maxilla  and  the  adjacent 
pterygoid  process.  At  its  summit  it  meets  the  inner  end 
of  another  fissure,  namely  the  sphciio-maxillary,  which  runs 
forwards  and  outwards  between  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
great  ala  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  upper  part  of  the  maxilla. 

These  two  fissures  by  their  junction  form  an  angular 
depression  called  the  sphcno-inaxillary  fossa,  and  into  it 
open  the  foramen  rotundum,  the  vidian  and  spheno-pala- 
tine  foramina,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal. 

15.  In  the  INSIDE  OF  THE  SKULL,  as  seen  from  above 
when  a  horizontal  section  is  made  and  its  top  removed,  we 
note  the  following  structures.  In  the  middle,  in  front,' the 
crista  galh  and  cribriform  plate,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  (which  are  but  slightly  convex) 
and  behind  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  sphenoid  and  orbital 
wings,  each  pierced  at  its  base  by  the  optic  foramen,  and 
having  a  sharp  posterior  margin  marking  off  the  hinder  limit 
ot  what  is  called  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull 

The  middle  fossa  includes,  in  its  centre,  tlie  basilar  part 
of  the  sphenoid  (with  the  pituitary  fossa  and  posterior  clinoid 
process  ,  and  on  each  side,  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid 
(pierced  towards  its  root  by  the  round  and  oval  foramina, 
and  leaving  the  sphenoidal  fissure  between  it  and  the  orbital 
wing),  the  scjuamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  Its  petrous  portion-^at  the  inner  end  of  which  is 
seen  the  anterior  end  of  the  carotid  canal  opening  immedi- 
ately above  the  foramen  lacerum  medius 

A  ndge  running  forwards  and  inwards  along  the  pctrou<. 
sameHn.o'.V''  P'"''  '^"^  posterio\  and' at  the 

sk^I      TW      •T^'T''  Posterior  fossa  of  the 

skul  .  This  ridge  has  attached  to  it  a  membrane  cilled 
the  which  divi.les  the  cerebellum  fiom  Srcer^bS 

par  of  the  brain.  The  posterior  fossa  includes  the  Im  c  c 
part  of  the  petrous  bone  with  its  internal  audito  yn  catus 
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the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  and  condyloid  foramen,  and,  in 
the  middle,  the  foramen  magnum  and  basi-occipital. 


Fir:,  go.— A  \'iE\v  oi-  the  Uiti:u,  nu  CFRrnR.M.,  SrnF.\ci':  of  T.Ki-T  Side  of 

Man's  Skui.i.. 

a,  grealcr  \s'ing  of  ihc  splieiioid  ;  hn.  base  oT  the  ficcipilal  ;  c,  criliriforiii  jilaic  ; 
_/,  orl)ital  plate  of  fronuil  ;  t;,  crista  g.-\lli  ;  c,  lesser  or  orbital  winj;  of  tlio  splie- 
"iioid  ;  A  pituitary  fossa  :  f>ii,  parietal  ;  so,  squama  of  occipital  :  si],  squamous 
part  of  temporal  bone  :  3,  foramen  laceniin  anteriiis  ;  4,  foramen  ovale  ;  6, 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  ;  7,  meatus  anJitorius  internu.s — in  the  petrous  part 
of  tlie  temporal  bone. 

The  removed  cap  of  the  skull  is  smooth  within,  showing 
sundry  sliglit  depressions,  and  amongst  them  a  longitudinal 
median  groove,  to  which  is  attached  tlic  membrane  called  the 
jalx,  which  extends  back  from  the  crista  galli  and  dips  in 
between  the  two  upper  iiai\  cs  of  the  brain. 
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When  the  skull  is  divided  vertically  and  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  sagittal  suture.,  we  may  note  the  vast  size  of  the  brain 
cavity  in  proportion  to  the  face  ;  also  the  horizontal  con- 
dition of  the  cribriform  plate  and  foramen  magnum,  and  the 
advanced  position  of  the  latter  approaching  the  middle  line 
from  behind  forwards. 

The  basilar  parts  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones  are 
seen  to  become  rapidly  thicker  as  we  go  forwards  ;  they  form 


Fig.  91.  -  Veutical,  Longitudtnal  Section  of  IMan'.s  Skull. 
n,  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ;  an,  meatus  auditorius  interims  ;  ho,  body  of  tlie 
occipital  bone  ;  bs,  body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  c,  condyle  ;  c' ,  crista  galli ;  fv,  con- 
dylr.id  foramen  ;/,  frontal  ;  mi\  median  ethmoid  ;  w.r,  paj.ntinc  plate'of  the 
ma.villary  ;  «,  nasal  ;  o,  squama  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  /,  parietal  ;  //,  palatine 
bone;  internal  pterygoid  process;  .f,  frontal  sinus;  sq,  squamous  part  of 
temporal  bone  (beneath  it  is  the  petrous  part  of  that  bone,  with  the  opening 
rt«);  /,  low  St  turbinal  bone;  v,  vomer.  The  straight  line  passing  upwards 
and  forwards  from  the  hinder  end  of  ihe  liody  of  the  occipital  bone,  represents 
the  l>nsi-crani,a  axis.  The  line  passing  downwards  to  the  front  of  tlie  \:\\\ 
represents  the  Ai«yrttV(i/<i.i/.t, 

the  true  axis  of  the  skull,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  lo  the  front  end  of  tiie 
midd  e  part  of  the  upper  (or  cerebral)  surflrce  of  the  sphcnoit) 
IS  called  the  basi-cranial  axis.  A  Hue  drawn  from  the  sam.- 
pomt  of  the  sphenoid  plate  to  the  front  part  of  the  alveolar 
margin  of  the  maxilla  is  the  basi-facial  axis,  and  the  two  I 
axes  in  man  form  an  angle  which  varies  from  90°  to  1-^0° 
Ihe  basi-cranial  axis  forms  with  the  foramen  magnum  a 
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very  obtuse  angle,  while  with  the  cribriform  plate  it  forms  an 
obtuse  one,  open  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  always  more 
than  2j  times  that  of  the  basi-cranial  axis,  while  it  may  be 
nearly  2|  times  the  length  of  the  latter. 

The  half  of  the  lower  jaw  forms  an  arc  joining  the  skull 
above  directly  at  the  glenoid  surface. 

The  half  of  the  hyoid  bone  forms  a  much  smaller  arc 
behind  the  former,  and  joined  to  the  skull  indirectly,  namely 
by  the  ligament  which  suspends  it  by  the  corniculum  from 
the  styloid  process. 

When  the  skii/l  is  (ii-i'idcd  vertically  through  the  cxtenial 
ntiditory  menti,  i.e.  transversely,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
coronal  suture,  we  see  that  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital 
forms  as  it  were  a  centre. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  section  shows  the  great  cranial 
arch  rising  above  this  centre  and  closed  in  front,  while  below 
it  is  the  arch  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  further  forward  the  arch 
of  the  upper  jaw,  enclosing  the  double  tube  of  the  nostrils 
which  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  nares. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  section  shows  us  the  hinder  part 
of  the  great  cranial  arch  rising  above  the  centre  and  closed 
behind,  while  below  it  is  the  arch  of  the  hyoid  and  its  liga- 
ments, reaching  up  to  the  styloid  processes. 

i6.  As  to  the  CAVITIES  OF  THE  SKULL  :  the  orbits  in  man 
are  pyramidal  cavities  completely  encircled  by  bone,  and 
each  so  separated  off  from  the  temporal  fossa  behind  it. 
by  the  malar  and  alisphenoid,  that  the  elongated  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  is  the  only  opening  left. 

At  the  back  are  the  optic  and  round  foramina,  and  between 
them  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  vidian  foramen  being  hidden 
from  view. 

Within  the  anterior  margin  on  the  inner  wall  of  each  orbit 
is  the  lachrymal  foramen. 

The  two  orbits  are  separated  from  each  other  in  part  by  the 
cranial  cavity  (above  the  cribriform  plate),  and  in  part  by  the 
nasal  cavity  (below  the  cribriform  plate). 

The  nasal  fosscr,  extending  backwards  abo\-c  the  palate 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  nares,  and  enclosed  be- 
tween the  maxilke,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
median,  ethmoid,  and  vomer,  and  in  front  of  these  by  carti- 
hvjc.  The  three  turbinals  project  inwards  from  the  outer 
wall  of  each  fossa,  and  beneath  the  lowest  the  inferior  ter- 
min.Uion  of  the  lachrymal  canal  opens. 
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In  the  substance  of  the  frontal  bone,  just  above  the  nasals, 
are,  almost  always,  certain  cavities  filled  with  air,  called  the 
frontal  sinuses.  These  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa; 
below,  through  the  middle  turbinals. 

The  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  maxillae  also  contain 
large  air-holding  cavities,  termed  the  sphenoidal  and  max- 
illary sinuses,  and  opening  respectively  beneath  the  upper 
and  middle  turbinals  into  the  nasal  fossa2. 

17.  In  DEVELOPMENT  the  first  appearance  of  the  future 
skull  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  of  the  anterior  end  of 
the  primitive  groove  before  spoken  of. 


ME 


Fig.  92.— Diagram  of  the  Formation  of  the  Skull,  seen  from  above. 
HO,  the  plate  of  cartil.ige  representing  the  future  body  of  the  occipit.il  bone  •  N, 
the  anterior  termmation  of  the  notochord  ;  an,  the  cartilaginous  auditory 
capsule  contanung  the  internal  ear  ;  p,  the  space  afterwards  becoming  the 
pituitary  fossa,  and  now  enclosed  on  its  two  sides  by  two  cartilaginous  rods— 
the  tyabecicla  canti,  which  meet  in  front  of  it  al(i)  to  form  the  ethmo- 
vomerine  plate  from  which  the  median  (m  |..)  and  lateral  (i.vi)  ethmoids  arise  •  - 
the  second  cartilaginous  rod.  or  arch,  forming  the  maxfllary  arch:  q  the 
third  arch,  forming  the  mandibular  arcli  (or  lower  jaw) ;  ^,  the  fourth  arch, 
lorming  the  hyoidean  arch.  ' 

This  expansion  becomes  subdivided  by  two  lateral  con- 
tractions (one  in  front  of  the  other,  on  each  side),  so  that 
three  rounded  cavities  are  produced,  one  behind,  one  above, 
and  one  m  front  of  the  anterior  termination  of  the  noto- 
chord-the  primitive  skull  being  sharply  bent  down  just 
m  front  of  the  anterior  termination  of  the  notochord. 

In  the  walls  of  these  rounded  expansions,  or  vesicles  no 
(luadrate  thickenings  occur  similar  to  those  which  are'de- 
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veloped  (one  in  front  of  the  other)  on  each  side  of  the  chorda 
dorsahs,  and  which  are  the  precursors  of  the  vertebra; 

A  solid,  flattened  mass  surrounds  the  anterior  termination 
ot  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  forms  the  cartilaginous  foundation 
and  precursor  of  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
may  be  called  the  basi-cranial  plate. 

Continuous  with  this  on  each  side  is  a  rounded  mass  of 
cartilage  which  is  the  precursor  of  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  exoccipital ;  and 
the  latter  cartilages,  growing  up  to  meet  together  above, 
enclose  the  foramen  magnum  with  a  cartilaginous  ring. 

From  the  front  of  the  basi-cranial  plate  iwo  cartilaginous 
rods,  called  trabecule  cranh,^  e.xtend  forwards  and  down- 
wards. These  at  first  diverge,  and  then  converge  and  meet 
thus  leaving  a  space  in  which  the  pituitary  fossa  comes  to  be 
placed. 


Fig  93.— Diagram  of  the  Formation  of  thh  Sktll,  seen  uathkally. 
K,  the  anterior  termination  of  the  iiotochord  in  the  cartilaginons  occipital  mass  : 
EG,  a  lateral  upward  e,\-tension  of  that  mass,  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
future  lateral  part  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  nii,  the  auditory  capsule  ;  n  and  <'.  the 
cartdaginous  beginnings  of  the  future  "  greater"  and  "orbital"  wings  of  the 
sphenoid  ;  i,  one  of  the  trabecuUe  cranii  running  forwards  to  expand  in  the 
ethmo-vomerine  plate  or  foundation  of  the  future  nicdian  (Mr:)  and  lateral  (i.i-:) 
ethmnids  :  2,  the  second  (maxillary)  arch  running  forwards  to  abut  again.~t  the 
ethnio-vomeriuc  cartilage;  3,  the  mandibular  arch  ;  4,  the  hyoidean  arch. 

This  prolongation  forwards,  after  sending  up  on  each  side 
two  cartilaginous  representatives  of  the  sphenoidal  wings, 
forms,  as  has  been  indicated,  a  median  plate  (termed  Ethino- 
vomerine),  which  sends  downwards  three  otiier  plates  to  form 
the  median  and  lateral  cthmoids. 

The  rest  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  skull  are  completed 
by  membrane  only. 

Besides  the  trabccuhv,  other  cartilaginous  rods  c.\tcnd 

'  From  trabecula,  the  diminutive  of  1  rates,  a  beam  or  rafter. 
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downwards  from  the  basi-cranial  plate,  or  rather  from  the 
lateral  cartilage  contiguous  with  it. 

Thus  a  second  rod,  external  to  the  trabecula,  on  each  side, 
passes  forwards  (almost  parallel  with  the  trabecula  adjacent 
to  it)  and  fuses  with  the  Ethmo-vomerine  plate. 

A  third  rod  descends  and  fuses  with  its  fellow  of  the  op- 
posite side,  so  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  thus  laid  in  what  is  often  called  the  first  visceral 
arch,  but  which  is  really  the  tliird. 

The  next,  or  fourth  cartilaginous  rod,  meets  with  its  fellow 
below  only  by  means  of  the  interposition  of  soft  structures, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  styloid  processes  and  corni- 
cula  of  the  os  hyoides,  which  thus  are  contained  in  what  is 
really  the  foia'tJi  visceral  arch.,  though  often  called  the  second. 

The  fifth  visceral  arch  develops  on  each  side,  at  its  ven- 
tral part,  the  precursor  of  the  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Ossification  occurs,  as  has  been  stated,  in  more  than  one 
point  of  most  of  the  bones  which  are  reckoned  as  single  bones 
in  the  adult  man.  Thus  it  occurs  in  the  lateral  and  superior 
parts  of  the  occipital  as  well  as  in  the  basilar  part  ;  in  the 
wings  and  inner  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid,  as  well 
as  in  those  two  parts  of  its  body  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  basi-sphenoid  and  the  pre-sphenoid—i\\Q  latter  sup- 
porting the  orbital  wings.  In  the  temporal  bone,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  many  very  distinct  ossifications  occur. 

The  ossification  of  the  ethmoid  and  of  all  the  turbinals 
and  vomer  takes  place  in,  around,  and  from  the  ethmo- 
vomerine  plate  and  the  cartilages  of  the  trabecule,  or  first 
visceral  arches. 

The  palatine  bones,  internal  pterygoid  processes,  and 
maxillary  bones,  are  ossifications  connected  with  the  second 
visceral  arches. 

The  mandible— which  arises  from  one  point  of  ossification 
on  each  side— invests  the  ventral  end  of  the  cartilage  (called 
Meckel's)  of  the  third  visceral  arch. 


_  i8.  Turning  now  to  other  vertebrates,  we  find  that 
in  the  possession  of  a  cranium  man  agrees  with  all  except 
the  Lancelet.  This  animal  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  brain 
at  all,  so  slight  IS  the  enlargement  of  the  anterior  end  of 
Its  spinal  marrow  :  consequently  its  brain-case  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  similarly  imperfect,  and  consists  merely  of  the 
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membranous  investment  of  this  terminal  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

In  other  Vertebrates  a  definite  and  distinct  brain,  en- 
closed in  a  definite  and_  distinct  brain-case  of  solid  tissue 
(cartilaginous  or  osseous),  with  jaws  and  hyoidean  appendages, 
is  almost  a  constant  character. 

In  that  the  skull  is  sharply  and  distinctly  differentiated  off 
from  the  spinal  skeleton,  man  agrees  with  the  vast  majority 
of  Vertebrates,  and  with  all  Vertebrates  withdfet  exception 
above  Fishes.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  cartilaginous 
representatives  of  vertebrse  to  coalesce  into  one  mass  with 
the  cartilaginous  skull  (as  in  the  Sturgeon),  or  even  when  the 
skeleton  is  osseous  (as  in  the  Siluroid  fish  Bagrus,  where 
these  bones  are  suturally  united).  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  the 
transition  from  spine  to  cranium  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  part  of  the  vertebral  column  for  part  of  the  skull. 


PO 


Fir,.  94. — Vertical,  Lonci  i  i  dinai,  Sectiov  of  the  Post-axeal  part  of  the 
Skull,  and  of  thf.  more  Pke  axial  ViiKTEUKrE  of  the  Silukoid  fish 
Bagriis.    {A/tcr  Otuc-n.) 

lit,  body  of  first  vertebra  ;  nx,  body  of  second  vertebra  ;  T'^—v'',  bodies  of  the 
next  five  vertcbrx,  encli  line  going  to  tlie  middle  of.T  biconc.nve  centrnm  ;  A', 
basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  ri\  exoccipital ;  s,  spinons  process  of  the 
iccond  vertebra.  Directly  above  .r  is  ihe  post-a.\ially  projecting  sitpra-occi- 
pital.    //l',  the  hypapopliysial  canal  riinnlnj;  beneath  the  fir^t  five  vcricbrx. 

The  almost  completely  osseous  condition  of  the  skull  of 
man  is  one  common  to  liim  and  to  his  class.  In  the  Sauro-, 
psida  the  skull  is  often  eked  out,  as  it  were,  by  considerable! 
tracts  of  cartilage  or  mcmbrnnc,  and  in  the  Ichthyojisida 
(he  cartilaginous  portion  is  always  more  considerable,  and 
may  constitute  the  greater  part  or  the  actual  whole  of  the 
solid  brain-case  and  annexed  structures. 

The  shape  of  the  skull  will  be  spoken  of  afterwards,  but 
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here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  division  of  it  adopted  in  human 
anatomy,  into  cranium  and  face,  is  one  which  is  natural.  By 
the  former  we  shall  understand  the  brain-case  proper,  and  no 
more.  By  the  face  we  shall  understand  not  only  the  bones 
usually  included  in  that  category  in  anthropotomy,  but  the 
ethmoid  and  parts  of  the  sphenoid  also,  namely  the  internal 
pterygoid  processes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  arise  in  man 
about  the  second  visceral  arch. 

The  number  of  bones  of  which  the  skull  is  composed  in 
man  when  adult  is  much  less  than  in  many  animals  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  than  in  many,  where,  as  in  the  class  of 
Birds,  the  process  of  anchylosis  is  more  rapid  and  extensive. 

Certain  small  bones  of  the  ear,  called  auditory  ossicles, 
are,  in  works  on  human  anatomy,  included  in  the  description 
of  the  internal  ear.  For  this  reason  the  full  notice  of  these 
ossicles  will  here  also  be  similarly  deferred  ;  though  from  the 
important  part  they  are  said  to  play  in  many  lower,  and  all 
the  lowest  forms,  and  their  relations  to  hyoidean  structures, 
they  must  be  somewhat  noticed  even  in  describing  the  true 
skeleton  considered  as  the  framework  of  the  body. 

19.  The  OCCIPITAL  bone  of  man  represents  some  of  the 
most  constant  ossifications  of  the  solid  cranium.  The  con- 
dition of  union  its  parts  present  in  him  is  the  one  normal  in 
his  class,  though  the  union  of  its  elements  is  often  loncrer 
delayed  m  some  Mammals  than  in  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occipital  bone  (or  parts  of  it)  may 
anchylose  with  more  than  it  anchyloses  with  in  man  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Sauropsida,  where,  except  in  the  Chelonians, 
two  portions  of  the  petrous  bone  (the  epiotic  and  opisthotic) ' 
become  intimately  united  with  parts  of  the  occipital  I 

In  the  lower  forms  (or  Ichthyopsida),  where  the  skull  is' 
ossihed,  either  the  main  parts  of  the  human  occipital  are 
represented  by  distinct  bones,  or  only  a  portion  of   hem  are 
so  represented. 

The  basilar  process  {basi-ocdpHar)  is  a  constant  ossification 
in  all  except  Batrachians  and  some  Fishes,  and  when  present 
in  the  latter  (as  the  Cod,  Perch,  Pike,  &c.)  remains  a  d  st  n" 

an'in  Z'f  °"h  \^  "^^y'  '  -  i"  Ba^Si'  , 

and  in  the  Lcpidosircn.  be  represented  merely  by  cartihiee  • 

osied"  Th'P'k'  °'  P-t'ons  of  the  occipita  bSng 

ossified     The  basi-occpital  may  give  origin  to  a  mcdim 

fnThT&srd"  "'V'  hypapjph'ysis,  an'd  may  indeedT^ 
in  the  Carp)  send  one  down  so  far  as  to  penetrate  the  w  ill 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  serve  in  mastication. 
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The  hinder  end  of  the  basi-occipital  has  a  more  important 
function  in  the  Sauropsida  than  in  man's  class,  as  it  develops 
a  convex  projecting  head  or  condyle,  which  articulates  with 
the  vertebral  column.  In  most  Fishes  it  is  concave,  its  con- 
cavity being  applied  to  the  concavity  of  the  body  of  the  first 
vertebra  in  the  same  way  that  all  the  bi-concave  vertebrte  arc 
united  together. 


FiP  nt;— Vertical  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Skull  of  a  Fowl. 
{After  Parker.) 

a  .in-ular  bone  of  mandible  ;  as,  alisphenoid  :  «c  articular  bone  of  mandible  : 
Tf  basi  occipital  :  d,  dentary  bone  of  mand.ble  ;  /,  frontal;  me,  median 
ethmofd  orbito-sphenoidf  A  parietal  ;  pro-otic  ;  //.  p.tmtan'  fossa: 
$x  Tre-maxilla  ;  sa,  surangular  bone  of  the  mandible,  .s^,  snpra-occipital , 
^/.\pknTal  bone  of  tbe  mandible  ;  sq,  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
cr'squamosal  ;  v,  vomer. 

The  lateral  parts  {cxoccipitah)  are  constantly  ossified  where- 
cver  the  skull  is  ossified  at  all;  and  their  position  with 
ree-ard  to  the  spinal  marrow  is  constant.  They  always 
transmit,  either  as  in  man  by  a  notch,  or  by  a  foramen,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  also  the  hypoglossal  nerve  where  it 
exists,  but  this  latter  is  wanting  in  Fishes.  _ 

In  the  fact  that  the  occipital  condyles  are  mainly  fmrncd 
by  the  lateral  parts  (exoccipitals),  man  agrees  with  his  own 
class  They  mav,  however,  be  entirely  formed  by  the  ex- 
occipitals, as  in  Batrachians;  or  these  bones  may  more  or 
less  help  to  form  one  single  median  convex  articular  condyle, 
as  in  the  Sauropsida.  ,  ,  r 

The  peculiarities  as  to  the  position  of  the  foramen  magnum 
will  be  spoken  of  in  considering  the  skull  as  a  whole. 

The  Squama  of  man,  or  s,<pra.oca[>,tah  is  of  a  relative 
si/e  -reatly  in  excess  of  that  which  exists  m  most  forms  but 
still  1"^  may  attain  a  yet  greater  importance  than  in  1^""-  1^^^,^ 
s  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Cetacca  and  m  the  Flophant, 
where  its  I'elative  as  well  as  absolute  size  is  enormous. 
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Again,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  its  upper  portion 
being  reckoned  as  a  distinct  bone  {i)iterparietal)  as,  e.g.,  very 
often  in  Rodents.  A  still  more  divided  condition  of  the  supra- 
occipital  may  obtain,  as  in  the  Ganoid  fish  Lepidosteus. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Frogs  and  Toads,  the  supra- 
occipital  may  be  absent  altogether,  the  lateral  portions,  or 
exoccipitals,  meeting  as  well  above  as  below  the  foramen 
magnum. 

The  faintly  marked  superior  curved  lines  of  the  human 
occiput  are  but  feeble  representations  of  the  great  bony  pro- 
jections which  the  occipital  bone  may  develop.  Thus,  even 
in  one  of  the  forms  nearest  to  man— the  Gorilla— there  may  be 
an  enormous  lambdoidal  ridge.  In  Ruminants,  again,  this 
ridge  may  be  largely  de- 
veloped, and  have  bony  ex- 
tensions (the  horns)  reaching 
out  from  it,  as  in  the  Ox. 

The  jugular  process  of  man 
may  be  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  bearing  the 
name  of  par-occipital  or  para- 
mastoid  process,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Babirussa  and  Capybara.  It 
may  help  to  form  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  as  in  Birds,  or  be 
completely  absent,  as  in  the 
Ichthyopsida. 

A  singular  relationship 
seems  often  to  exist  between 
an  acjuatic  habit  and  defect- 
ive development  of  the  basilar 
part  of  the  occipital  bone.  Thus  this  part  is  altogether  absent 
m  Batrachians  It  is  often  imperfectly  ossified  in  Seals,  and 
seems  to  be  rudimentary  in  some  of  the  Cetacea 

In  the  last-named  animals,  as  also  in  very  many  Fishes 
the  supra-occipital  is  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the 
frontal-a  condition  very  different  from  that  of  man 

20.  Whereas  the  occipital  bone  of  man  is  the  representative 
of  four  distinct  bones  in  lower  animals,  his  PART^  Sne 
on  the  contrary,  ,s  m  its  normal  condition,  as  it  arises  always 

comnfex"  t^'  7"' v'^'T-  ""^^     >^  never  moS 

complex  than  ,n  him,  but  in  many  animals  (^.e".  the  Mono- 
trcnncs.  Serpents,  and  the  Salmon)  the  two  parieials  anchy°ose 
at  a  very  early  period  into  a  single,  median  bone. 

l[  2 


Fig.  96.— Side  View  of  the  Skull 
of  an  adult  male  gorilla. 

o,  supra-orbital  ridge  ;  s,  sagittal  ridge 
(a  lofty  plate  as  indicated  by  the 
shading)  ;  I,  lambdoidal  ridge— the 
last  is  foreshortened  as  it  projects 
laterally. 
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Generally,  as  in  man,  the  two  parietals  meet,  but,  as  has 
been  said  in  treating  of  the  occipital,  they  may  be  encroached 
upon,  and  depressed  to  the  side  of  the  skull  (as  in  the  Cetacea), 
by  the  union  of  the  last-named  bone  with  the  frontal. 

'  The  great  size  of  the  parietals  of  man  is  veiy  exceptional, 
and  has  direct  relation  to  the  immense  development  of  his 
brain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  in  gi'eat  part  mere 
bars,  as  in  many  Lizards. 

The  parietal  may  give  off  a  lamellar  expansion  helping  to 
roof  over  the  temporal  fossa — as  in  the  Turtle  and  the  cimous 
African  Rodent  Lophioiiiys. 

The  exclusion  of  the  parietal  from  any  junction  with  the 
sphenoid  by  that  of  the  frontal  bone  with  the  temporal,  which 
occasionally  occurs  in  man,  is  very  common  in  Apes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  extend  to  join  not  only  the  greater  but 
also  the  less,  or  orbital,  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  parietal  may  be  one  with  the  frontal,  fonning  a  fronto- 
parietal bone,  as  in  the  Frog  and  Lepidosiren. 


F,,;;  P7  _Ui']'F.R  SuRi'ACi',  ol'  THK  Skui.i.  oi'"  .\  Fnof,.    {.After  l\irhcr:) 
r  OS  cn  ceiiuiirc,  or  girdle-bone  ;  cv,  cxoccipital ;  /,  front:;!  p.irt  of  fronto- 
uarleuU  bone ;  ;«.r,  maxill;Lry  bone;  «,  n:(s.-,l  ;         o,.,s.bouc:  /,  paneul 
part  of  fronto-parict.al  bone;  /w,  pre-niaxilla ;  /■:>.  pro-otic  ://.  pterygoid  , 
<y,  quadrato-jngal  ;  s</,  siioamosal  ;         suspensonuni  of  lower  jaw. 

From  within  the  parietal  an  ossified  falx  may  extend  into 
the  cranial  cavity,  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus,  \yhi!c  tlic  .junc- 
tion of  the  parietals  may  be  extended  upwards  mto  a  large 
sagittal  crest,  as  in  many  Carni\ora,  and  even  m  the 
(iorilla. 
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21.  The  development  attained  by  the  frontal  bone  in  the 
human  subject  is  very  greatly  above  the  average  of  man's 
class,  and  bears  relation  to  the  vast  development  of  his  brain. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  the  orbital 
part  may  be  enormously  developed  outwards  on  each  side. 

The  primitive  double  condition  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, ' 
this  bone  exists  in  man,  very  often  persists  in  adult  life  in 
other  Mammals.    It  may  do  so  in  Apes,  though  sometimes  in 
that  order  (e.g.  Pithecia)  not  only  is  it  united,  but  it  even 
develops  a  median  ridge,  continuing  forwards  the  sagittal  one^ 

In  many  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  however,  this  bone  is  single, 
as  in  the  Gecko  and  the  Cod. 

Each  half  of  the  frontal  bone  may  meet  below  as  well  as 
above,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  bony  ring,  as  in  the  Python. 

The  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  may  rarely  (as  e.g.  in  the  Horse)  ^ 
join  not  the  malar,  but  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  ^ 

In  the  majority  of  the  members  of  jp«^ 
r?ho?  h        1'°^  joins  neither    f„.  ^s.-Diagkam  rephk- 

Ot  those  bones,  but  merely  forms  a  senting  a  Transverse 
freely  projecting  post-orbital  process  Vertical    Section  of 

Sometimes  it  is  completely  absen't,  /"^SkueloeaSerpent. 
as  is  the  case  in  several  forms,  e.g.       ^Hh^i' Xr" 

ttie  1  anrCCS.  above  and  below  in  the 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sauro-  middle  line;/«,para-.sphe- 
psida,  a  distinct  bone  (either  tempo- 

rally  as  m  Birds,  or  permanently  as  in  serpents,  running  for- 


Reptiles)  extends  downwards  from  the      b^Ye^ofThrstun'''  °^ 
postero-external  part  of  the  frontal 

This  either  ends  freely,  as  in  most  Birds;  or  it  contributes  to 
form  a  sort  of  upper  zygoma,  as  in  some  Parrots  and  Lizards  • 
or,  as  in  Python,  passes  downwards  to  abut  against  the  sino-ie 
zygomatic  arch.    It  is  called  the  post-frontal  ° 

A  bone  exists  in  the  skull  of  osseous  Fishes  which  hns 
often  been  called  the  "  post-frontal,Mxit  which  h^r  no  rH  , 
eaT  fapiTd^H  '^'^  ''''''^      oss^fiSion^o;  he 

Te^roS^boJe-olit"  representative  of  part  of  the 

The  superciliary  ridges,  which  in  some  races  of  men  are 
much  marked,  may  attain  a  far  greater  size,  leing  ar  the  r 
m.xximum  in  one  of  the  highest  Apes,  viz.  the' (  o  Ik. 

T  he  tvyo  sides  of  the  frontal  may  unite  behind  the  cribri 
form  plate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  commonest  Monkeys 
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The  frontals  may  develop  great  bony  processes,  which  are 
the  bony  cores  supporting  the  corneous  sheaths  of  hollow- 
horned  Ruminants,  as  e.g.  in  the  Goats.     They  may  also 

periodically  develop  branched  pro- 
cesses, "  antlers,"  as  in  Deer. 

These  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  in  the  Seventh  Lesson. 

22.  The  TEMPORAL  bone  of  man 
is  the  representative  not  only  of  a 
number  of  distinct  bones  in  lower 
animals,  but  of  bones  of  very  differ- 
ent natures  both  as  to  origin  and 
function. 

What  answers  to  the  squamous 
portion  in  man,  is  called  the  "  squa- 
mosal" in  lower  animals. 

In  man  it  is  of  greater  relative 
size,  and  takes  a  larger  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  cranial  wall 
than  is  the  case  in  most  of  his 
class,  though,  strange  to  say,  it 
becomes  again  relatively  larger  in 
one  of  the  very  lowest  of  Mammals, 
i.e.  the  Echidna. 

Below  the  Mammalia  it  becomes 
excluded  from  all  share  whatever 
in  bounding  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
may  be  a  mere  bar  contributing  to 
form  the  bony  scaffolding  of  the 
skull,  as  in  Lizards  or  as  in  bony 
Fishes.  A  portion  of  it  may  descend 
from  the  cranium  altogether,  and 
become  a  mere  part  of  the  gill-cover 
flap,  the  pre-operculum. 

The  function  of  suspending  the 
lower  jaw  is  one  peculiar  to  this  element  of  the  skull  in 
Mammals,  while  in  all  Vertebrates  below  Manmials  the 
squamosal  has  no  part  in  such  an  office. 

Amongst  his  own  class,  man  presents  a  mcduim  develop- 
ment of  the  glenoid  surface,  which  may  be  much  more  con- 
cave than  in  him  (as  in  Carnivora),  or  much  less  so  (as  m 

Ruminants).  .    ,  ^        ,    ,  • ,  ,1,,, 

Its  antero-posterior  concavity  is  thus  most  marked  n  u. 
hard-gripping  Badger,  where  the  anterior  and  postenoi  bon> 


Fio  g-j- — Upper  view  of  the 
Sl<ii!l  of  the  Taiircc,  Ihiiii- 
.Ci  iitcti.; :    showing   the  ah- 
sencc  of  a  zygomatic  arch  on 
each  side. 
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margins  of  the  glenoid  surface  are  so  prolonged  that  the 
lower  jaw  cannot  be  removed,  even  from  the  dry  skull,  with- 
out fracture  of  one  of  those  osseous  processes. 


F,G.  zoo.-S.DE  Vmw  OP  THE  Skull  of  a  Perch.   (After  Cn^Ur) 
I,  the  frontal ;  2,  the  pre-frontal  ;  4,  the  sphenotic  •  7  n^rie^al  •  fi  .  ■  ■  , 

9.  exiotic  ;  ir,  pro-otic  :  12  oterotir  ■  'J'  P-^"?'^'  •  «.  supra-occipital ; 
first  sub-orbital  Lne,  or' lachrym.'?  ^'  chain  nf'"''''"  '^  '  '8,  maxilla;  19. 
nasal  ;  21,  one  of  a  chain  of  cost  tpmnil;!       "  1    J^^^'^'"'"'-  sub-orbitals  ;  20, 

ecto-pterygoid;  ^e/q^drate^   7  m^teS  ^/"---'''"'^^  ^ 

operculum;  31,  sympiectic  ■  37  ^>  h  ^r,"^              '  operculum  ;  30,  pre- 

dentary;  35  anicXf ;  36^4^|  dar    42^urohv^?  =  "''"■«P'^^c"'"n,r34, 

connecting  scapular  arch  with  fkull  '  ^  '    '"^^''^  '  P°^t-'emporal,  or  bone 

malar,  as  in  the  Horse     '  ^  '"^^^^^^ 

it  may  (^s^n^Sl'T^lfsr^rl^  ''^  ^"'d^'  ^^'t 

.element.^  '"'^''^  articulate  with  a  post-frontal 

In  Reptiles  also  it  may  project  forwnrd  ■^■nA  f 
upper  zygoma  by  articubtingSh  t^  p^ft^mtnT  °^ 
Lizards    e.g.  Spke.odon,  qW/A   or  if  ,  ' '"'^'^ 

Iwith  the  cranium  at  on^  end  on  !'  I  V7\^  ^^'■V^^''-'t^d 
end  projecting  backwards  and  S'h  \  I'ython-the  other 
ditionai  niobility  to     e  ovir  jaw^^^^  i'^i^'^  ^^d- 
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It  may  develop,  as  in  Fishes,  a  post-orbital  process  of  its 
own. 

Its  junction  with  the  malar  is  not  found  anywhere  out  oi 
man's  class. 

The  squamosa]  of  some  Birds  (as  the  Ostrich)  may  send 
down  a  process,  the  representative  of  which  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  Frog,  and  becomes  separated  off  from  the 
superior  portion  in  the  Eft.  It  is  this  lower  portion  which  is 
the  pre-operculum  of  Fishes. 


25^' 


Fig.  ioi.-Side  View  of  the  Skull  of  a  Rattlesnake  'Crotalus) 
a   articular  bone  of  lower  jaw  ;  bo,  basl- occipital  ;  rf,  dentary  ;  /,  frontal  ;/. 
'  pref  rontal"  me,  median  ethmoid  ;  m.x,  maxilla  ;      pro-ot,c  ;  /,  paneial  ;  pa 
para-sphenoid  ;  >A  pterygoid  ;  /.v,  pre-maxiUa  ;       quadrate  ;  squamosal. 

The  petrous  and  mastoid  elements  (petro-mastoid)  of  the 
temporal  bone  require  a  more  lengthened  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distmc  - 
ness  of  these  united  elements  is  shown  in  many  Mammals 
where  the  petro-mastoid  bone  remains  unanchylosed  and 
separate  from  both  the  squamosal  and  tympanic  elements 
of  the  temporal  bone.  This  is  the  case,  e.g  m  the  1  ig.  It 
may  be  united  with  the  tympanic  element,  but  not  with  the 
Squamosal,  as  in  the  Hare  and  the  fully  adult  Porpoi  e 
being  in  the  latter  only  united  to  the  rest  of  the  skull  b> 
ligamentous  attachment. 

"still,  in  all  man's  class,  what  wc  have  seen  to  be  the  co  - 
stituent  parts  of  the  petrous  and  mastoid  elements  always 
cohSe  into  a  single  mass  before  they  umte  with  other  cmnia 
elements,  while  such  a  complete  primitive  union  never  takes 
nlace  in  anv  Vertebrate  not  a  Mammal.  _ 

The  very  prominent  mastoid  process  of  man  is  peculiar  to 
him  as  though  in  many  other  Mammals  it  is  more  or  less 
dSop'ed  it  is  generally  rivalled  or  surpassed  in  them  by 
fhc  elo'Stcd  prSccss  of 'the  occipital  bone  before  mentioned 
Even  in  the  highest  Apes  the  degradation  of  the  mastoid 
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process  is  remarkable,  and  bears  relation  to  the  absence  of 
an  erect  posture  of  the  body— a  pjosture  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  other  members  of  his  order. 

Air-cells  which  exist,  even  in  man,  in  the  mastoid,  extend 
into  the  substance  of  the  squamous  element  in  the  Gorilla, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Macroscclidcs  and  Pedetcs,  the  mastoidal 
air  cavities  are  enormous,  causing  great  projections  of  the 
skull. 

A  large  vaginal  process  is  peculiar  to  man,  that  part  being 
represented  but  slightly  even  in  the  Gorilla. 

The  carotid  canal  is  far  from  being  a  constant  character  of 
the  temporal  bone,  even  in  Mammals.  Often,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Cat,  the  carotid  artery  may  pass  through  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  merely  gi-ooving  very  slightly  the  petrous  bone;  or 
much  more  rarely,  as  in  the  Opossum,  it  may  perforate  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

In  most  Mammals,  except  the  highest  Apes,  there  is  a  deep 
pit  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  as  in  the  Hare : 
this  is  to  receive  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  termed  the  floc- 
cular  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  a  constant  aperture,  the 
seventh  nerve  passing  out  through  such  an  opening  in  the 
petrous  element  wherever  this  is  ossified  in  vertebrate  animals. 


FlO.  102. — VeKTICAI,,   LoNGITIIDtNAt,   SECTION   OF  Tllli  .SkULI.  OF  A  rFRHl. 

{After  Cnvier.) 

7, frontal,  ;  2,  pre  frontal  (or  lateral  ethmoid)  ;  3,  median  ethmoid  ;  4,  sphenilic  • 
5,  b 'si-occipital  ;  6,  para-sphenoid  ;  7,  parietal  ;  8,  supra-occipital  ;  9,  epiotic  : 
10,  cxoccipital ;  u,  pro-otic  ;  12,  pterotic  ;  14,  alisphenoid  ;  15,  prc-.sphenoid  ; 
16,  vomer. 

lUit  not  only  the  seventh  nerve,  but  the  third  portion  of  the 
fifth  also,  may  perforate  the  same  bone,  as  is  the  case  in 
Serpents,  in  Batrachians,  and  in  many  Fishes  {e.g.  the  Pike) ; 
or  it  may  only  notch  it,  as  in  Crocodiles  and'  Birds  ;  or  it 
may,  as  in  man,  pass  altogether  in  front  of  it. 
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The  three  elements  (pro-otic,  epiotic,  and  opisthotic)  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  coalesce  to  form  the  petro-mastoid  part  ot 
the  temporal  bone  of  man,  may  be  differently  proportioned 
and  conditioned  from  what  they  are  in  him. 

The  Pro-otic  is  the  largest  and  most  important  element  ot 
the  three  in  Vertebrates  below  Mammals. 

It  may  meet  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  below,  and 
thus  form  part  of  the  inside  floor  of  the  skull,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Pike. 

The  Opisiliotic  constantly  anchyloses  with  the  lateral  part 
of  the  occipital  before  it  unites  with  the  pro-otic  in  all  Verte- 
brates below  Mammals.  In  many  forms,  e.g.  the  Cod,  it 
never  unites  with  the  pro-otic  at  all. 

The  Epiotic  constantly  anchyloses,  in  all  Vertebrates  below 
Mammals,  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  occipital  bone 
before  it  unites  with  the  pro-otic  and  opisthotic  elements. 

In  Fishes  and  in  Chelonians  it  preserves  its  distinctness 
from  the  occipital,  though  in  Chelonians  it  coalesces  with  the 
opisthotic. 

These  three  bony  barriers  protecting  the  internal  ear  may 
be  conveniently  spoken  of  as  the  pcriotic  mass. 

This  mass  may  have  added  to  it  a  part  which,  in  some 
Mammals,  appears  as  a  lamelliform  expansion,  as  in  the  Mole 
and  still  more  in  the  Echidna,  where  it  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cranial  wall  between  the  occipital,  the 
squamosal,  and  the  parietal  bones. 

In  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Cod  and  Pike,  it  appears  as  a  bone  pro- 
jecting at  the  postero-external  angle  of  the  roof  of  the  skull. 
It  is  called  the  pferotic'  It  may  also,  in  Fishes,  have  added 
to  it  a  large  and  distinct  ossification,  the  sphciiotic.-  which 
has  been  called  by  mistake  the  post-frontal,  and  which  takes 
part  in  suspending  the  lower  jaw. 

The  tympanic  element  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man  may, 
even  in  forms  so  little  removed  as  are  the  American  Apes,  be 
reduced  to  the  ring-like  condition  which  it  has  in  the  human 
infant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  Mammals,  e.g.  in  the 
Doo-  and  especially  Maovscclidcs,  it  forms  a  large  inflated 
structure  termed  a  bulla.  In  oviparous  \^ertcbratcs  it  is  not 
represented  except  by  the  frame  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  styloid  element  may  be  more  conveniently  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  hyoidean  structures.    It  is  suflicicnt  to  say 

'  Srl'  ran'ed  because  adjoining  the  .ilisphcnoid.  -W  its  discoverer,  IVIr.  AW  K. 
Parker,  F.K.S.,  wlio  also  discovered  and  named  the  pterotic. 
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here  that  it  is  only  found  very  elongated  and  anchylosed  to 
the  skull  in  man,  though  an  anchylosed  but  less  elongated 
one  is  sometimes  found  in  a  species  of  Baboon. 


Fig  103 —Under  Surface  of  the  Skull  of  the  Lemur  Microcclns  viinor,  showing 
the  Hiflaied  auditory  bulla;  (on  each  side  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  I  and 
albo  the  defects  of  ossification  in  the  bony  palate.  ' 

The  tympano-hyal  will  also  be  noticed  with  the  hyoidean 
structures.  Only  in  Mammals,  but  in  them  constantly,  does 
It  form  a  process  of  the  skull.  Its  common  form,  as'  in  the 
Dog,  is  that  of  a  small  cylindrical  truncated  process,  between 
the  tympanic  bulla  and  the  paroccipital  process.  In  man  it 
IS  obscured  by  anchylosis  with  the  styloid  process,  of  which  it 
forms  the  root. 

23  The  SPHENOID,  like  the  temporal  bone  of  man,  is  a 
highly  complex  one,  as  is  made  evident  by  what  we  find  in 
other  animals. 

The  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  a  less  constant  structure  as  a 
distmct  bone  than  might  be  supposed.  On  the  other  hand  that 
close  union  between  it  and  the  basi-occipital,  which  in  adult 
man  is  constant,  is  rarely  found  elsewhere.  Even  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  itself,  in  Mammals,  is  generally  formed  of  two 
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distinct  bones,  the  posterior  of  which  is  termed  in  zootomy 
the  basi-spheiioid,  while  the  anterior  ossification  (in  front  of 
the  pituitary  fossa)  bears  the  name  of  prc-splienoicl. 

The  basi-sphenoid  is  a  point  of  very  great  morphological 
importance,  marking  as  it  does  the  anterior  termination  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  never  advances  further  forwards 
than  the  hinder  margin  of  the  sella  turcica. 

Now,  there  may  be  no  bony  representative  of  the  basi- 
sphenoid  at  all — although  more  or  less  of  the  rest  of  the  skull  be 
ossified — as  is  the  case  in  Lcpidosiren  and  the  Amphibia  ;  or 
it  may  be  represented  by  a  mere  rudiment — a  little  Y-shaped 
bone,  only  forming  part  of  the  front  of  the  pituitary  fossa,  as  in 
the  Pike.'  Thus  it  need  form  no  part  of  the  inside  floor  of  the 
skull,  nor  yet  any  of  the  basis  cranii,  although  the  last-named 
part  be  well  ossified,  as  it  is  in  osseous  Fishes  and  Batrachians. 
In  the  Ichthyopsida,  in  fact,  only  the  median  bony  investment 


Fig.  104— Under  Sl:rfaci:  of  the  Skull  of  a  Frog.   [A/tcr  P arl;;-.) 
c,  girdle-bone  :  eo,  exoccipital  :  "i.v,  masllla  :/•«,■,  pnroccipi(nl  :  //;/.  pre-maxill.i . 
/o,  pro-otic  :  fit,  pteryenid  :  r/,  quadrato-jiipal  :  sus.  siispciisoniim  of  lower 
jaw,  the  lower  end  of  wiiich  represents  the  quadrate  bone  ;  v,  vomer;  i,  optic 
foramen  ;  2,  foramen  ova  e  ;  3,  condyloid  foramen. 

of  the  basis  cranii  is  a  special  mcmliranous  ossification,  termed 
the  para-sphowid,  which  extends.  Iwth  backwards  and  for- 
wards, far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  basi-sphcnoidal  region. 
This  "membrane"  bone  is  also  large  and  conspicuous  in 
Snakes  (which  have  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  in  a  cartilagi- 
nous condition),  but  it  seems  to  be  reprcsentated  in  man,  if 
at  all,  only  by  the  "  linguhe  sphcnoidales." 
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The  basi-sphenoid  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  hyper- 
trophied,  sending  out  a  long  rostrum  in  front  and  lateral 
processes,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds  ;  and  in  man's  own  class  it 
may  develop  descending  and  diverging  processes,  as  in  the 
Hedgehog,  Centetes,  and  the  Porpoise.  In  the  first  two  we 
find  a  hemispherical  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
sphenoid  body,  reminding  us  of  the  sella  turcica  on  its 
cranial  surface. 

The  pre-sphenoid  attains  not  only  more  distinctness,  but  a 
much  greater  length,  in  Mammals  generally  than  in  man.  In 
all  lower  forms,  however,  it  is  more  or  less  rudimentary  or 
absent  :  absent,  e.g.,  in  Batrachians  ;  rudimentary  in  Birds 
and  some  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Carp  and  Salmon. 

The  basi-sphenoid  may  be  directly  perforated  by  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery,  as  is  the  case  in  Marsupials ;  or  the  two 
carotid  canals  may  unite  in  it,  as  in  Birds. 

The  posterior  boundary  of  the  sella  turcica,  with  its  clinoid 
processes,  is  more  prominent  in  man  than  in  almost  any  other 
animal,  and  the  depression  of  the  sella  is  very  marked  in 
him.  It  may  be  quite  indistinct,  as  in  Marsupials  and 
Batrachians. 

The  sella  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  deep  and  sudden  de- 
pression without  any  prominent  margins  directed  upwards,  as 
in  many  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Pike. 

A  singular  and  unexpected  function  may  be  performed  by 
the  cartilaginous  body  of  the  sphenoid,  as  in  the  Pike  and 
m  very  many  other  Fishes,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  roof  of 
■  a  large  conical  excavation  of  the  basis  cranii,  in  which  ex- 
cavation the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  take  their  origin. 

The  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bear  in  zootomy  the 
name  alisphenoid.  They  form  a  part  of  the  cranial  side-wall 
which  is  very  generally  present  in  an  osseous  condition,  though 
not  so  in  Chelonians  or  Batrachians.  Alisphenoids  are  i'n- 
variably  developed  in  all  the  members  of  man's  class  (Mam- 
malia), and  also  in  Birds  and  Crocodiles.  Usually  they  take 
a  relatively  greater  share  in  the  formation  of  the  cranium 
than  m  man,  whose  skull-roof  bones  are  so  enormously  ex- 
panded. This  is  notably  the  case  in  Marsupials  and  some 
Inscclivora,  where  they  extend  far  back  and  form  the  anterior 
part  of  the  auditory  bulUe,  and  in  the  Kangaroo  even  touch 
the  paroccipital  process. 

The  orbital  plate  of  this  bone  is  not  developed  in  Mammals 
below  mans  own  order,  but  its  homologue  is  developed  in 
some  Birds,  e.g.  AcapUcr  and  iitrixj  and  it  is  possible  thra 
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it  may  also  be  represented  by  the  sphenotic,  which  in  bony 
Fishes  unites  with  the  pterotic  to  furnish  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion for  the  lower  jaw. 

The  so-called  external  pterygoid  process  of  man  is  really 
but  an  outgrowth  of  the  alisphenoid,  and  must  be  considered 
with  it.  This  part  is  absent  in  all  animals  below  Birds,  and 
in  Birds  where  it  exists,  e.g.  in  the  Finches  {Fringilla),  it  is 
represented  by  but  a  single  or  double  ridge. 

In  Mammals  generally,  however  (except  the  Echidna),  it  is 
present,  and  more  or  less  as  in  man,  though  mostly  it  is 
larger  and  less  deep  vertically. 

The  external  carotid  artery  may  pierce  the  root  of  this  part 
(as  in  the  Dog),  forming  thus  a  special  bony  channel  called 
the  alisphenoid  canal.  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nen-e 
may  pass  more  anteriorly  with  regard  to  this  bone  than  in 
man,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Sheep.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gene- 
rally passes  out  altogether  behind  it.  A  vidian  canal  is  often 
much  more  conspicuous  than  in  him,  e.g.  in  the  lower  Apes. 

A  distinct  foramen  rotundum  is  often  present  and  often 
absent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve  passes  out  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Hare,  Squirrel,  and  Stag. 

Each  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  is  termed  in 
zootomy  an  orbito-sphenoid,  and  in  some  fonns,  e.g.  in  Rumi- 
nants, the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  alisphenoid  is  the 
reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  man,  so  that  the  application 
to  them  generally  of  the  name  they  bear  in  anthropotomy, 
"  lesser-wings,"  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place.  These 
bones  are  constantly  present  in  man's  class,  but,  unlike  the 
alisphenoid,  are  often  absent  in  the  class  of  Birds,  though 
present  in  many  kinds  (e.g.  Accipiier  and  Tinamns).  They 
are  mere  rudiments  in  most  Reptiles— often  altogether  absent 
—though  they  maybe  developed  in  Lizards.  In  Batrachians 
they  may  be  well  developed,  or  coalesce  (as  in  Frogs  and 
Toads)  with  the  ethmoid  in  a  way  to  be  described  m  trcatmg 
of  that  bone.  In  Fishes  thev  are  generally  absent,  but  may  be 
well  developed,  as  in  the  Carp,  where  however  they  form  one 
bone  with  the  prc-sphenoid. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  Hare,  they  may  be  so  disposed  as  to 
constitute  a  median,  intcrorbilal  septum,  the  two  optic  fora- 
mina having  become  merged  one  in  the  other. 

The  optic  foramen  may  be  excessively  nunute,  as  m  some 
Inscctivora,  and  (here  may  be  a  foramen  passing  from  orbit 
to  orbit  beneath  it,  as  in  M acroscelides. 
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The  internal  pterygmd  processes  of  man  represent  very  im- 
portant and  constant  parts  of  the  cranium,  which  exist  in  all 
classes  down  to  and  including  bony  Fishes. 

The  share  which  they  take  in  man  in  bordering  and  bound- 
ing the  posterior  nares  is  by  no  means  their  normal  office  in 
Vertebrates  generally.  In  Birds  and  in  all  lower  Vertebrates 
(except  the  Crocodiles)  they  have  no  connexion  with  these 
apertures,  but  are  quite  posterior  to  them,  serving  to  connect 
the  hinder  part  of  the  palatine  with  the  point  of  suspension  ot 
the  lower  jaw,  and,  except  in  Fishes,  have  also  a  connexion 
with  the  sphenoidal  region  of  the  basis  cranii. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Serpents,  these  bones  may  be  very 
movable. 

In  certain  forms,  i.e.  in  the  Crocodiles,  Ant-eaters  (see 
Fig.  117),  and  in  the  Echidna,  these  bones  may  develop 
horizontal  plates,  which  form  the  posterior  part  of  the  bony 
palate.  So  that,  in  these  animals,  the  posterior  nares  are 
bounded  by  the  pterygoids,  both  laterally  and  inferiorly. 
The  pterygoid  may  be  swollen  and  bullate,  as  in  the  Mole 
and  in  some  Sloths. 

The  internal  (but  not  the  external)  pterygoid  processes 
really  belong,  not  to  the  cranial  bones  proper,  but  to  those  of 
the  face. 

In  Lizards,  a  peculiar  dismemberment  of  the  pterygoid, 


Fjg.  105.  — Din^rammatic  Vertical, 
Transverse  .Section  of  tlie  Skull  of 
a  Lizard,  showing  the  colidiir/Uc 
ascending  from  tlie  pterygoid  bones 
to  the  panetals. 

/,  parietal  ;  pterygoid  bone  :  //■', 
columella,  or  dismemberment  of 
pterygoid  ;  j,  basi-sphenoid,  diverg- 

■  ing  processes  of  which  join  the  two 
pterygoids. 


Fig.  106.— Diagrammatic  Vertical, 
Tr.ansverse  Section  of  the  Skull  of 
a  Chelonian,  showing  the  meeting  on 
each  side  of  upward  processes  of  the 
pterygoids  with  downward  processes 
of  the  parietals. 

A  parietal  ;  pt,  pterygoid  ;  s,  basi- 
sphenoid. 


'galled  the  colinnclla,  may  ascend  and  join  the  parietal  In 
Lhclonians  a  corresponding  process  of  the  pterygoid  may 
ascend  and  meet  a  corresponding  downwardly  directed  pro- 
cess of  the  parietal.  ^ 

24.  The  KTHMoin  is  another  complex  aggregation  of  ele- 
ments which  arc  distinct  in  lower  animals.    In  man's  cLt-s 
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however,  it  remains,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  much  as  it  is 
in  him. 

The  OS  planum,  in  that  it  is  large  and  conspicuous  and 
situated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  presents  conditions 
which  man  shares  with  the  Apes,  but  which  are  very  rare  in 
other  form-s.  In  some  Cats,  however,  it  appears  in  the  orbital 
between  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  palatine  boites. 

The  part  corresponding  to  the  os  planum  of  man  exists 
within,  and  hidden  by,  the  maxillary  plate  in  other  mammals  ; 
but  it  may  be  represented  by  a  cartilage  or  cartilages,  as  m 

birds.  •     i_  r 

The  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  appear  m  the  tonn 
of  distinct  bones  {prc-frontals)  in  Crocodiles,  Lizards,  and 
osseous  Fishes.  They  may,  as  in  the  Chameleon,  extend  on 
to  the  maxilla,  so  shutting  out  the  nasals  from  the  anterior 
nares  •  and  in  some  Chameleons  they  may  be  prolonged  so 
as  to  help  to  form  two  great  bony  horns  projecting  forwards 
from  the  muzzle.  .  . 

The  median  ethmoid  is  constantly  present  m  a  cartilaginous 
or  osseous  condition  as  part  of  the  internasal  septum.  Even 
in  fishes  it  is  generally  more  or  less  ossified.  It  is  possible, 
that  it  may  appear  on  the  external  surface  of  the  skuli  in 
Mammals,  as  in  the  Seal  Monachus.  It  does  so  m  Fishes 
(e  cr  Carp  and  Tench),  and  at  least  in  some  bu  ds. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  parts  may  exist,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  Frog,  where  the  ethmoid  forms  (or  is  part  of)  a  bone 
which  has  been  likened  to  a  dice-box  with  a  vertical  parti- 
tion at  one  end,  and  has  been  named  by  Cuvier  os  ai  ccviturc, 
or  " iSle-bone.  It  consists  probably  of  the  lesser  wings  o 
°he  sphenoid  united  to  the  median  and  parts  of  the  lateial 

""'The'tthmoidal  cells  of  the  lateral  ethmoid  may  attain  a 
much  -reater  size  and  complexity  than  m  man,  as  we  see  m 
he  Do|  and  very  many  Mammals.  On  the  other  hand  these 
narts  niav  utterly  and  entirely  abort,  as  m  the  Porpoises.  _ 
^  A  S-if^^rm  plate  is  common  to.  and  generally  large  m 
ma^Vs  class  ;  it  may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  or  enor- 

"^^^e^rl^a1.Sf^:f:^ore  defined  in  man  than  generally 
in  Man.mals,  but  it  n.ay  be  very  large,  as  m  some  Seals  and 

^'In  cmain  Seals  again,  as  in  Cvslophora.  and  in  the  Tapir, 
the  median  eth'noid  may  extend  forwards  be)  ond  the  anterior 
cntl  of  the  nasals. 
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The  lower  tiirbinals  may  be  noticed  next  after  the  ethmoid, 
being  of  cognate  nature. 

The  simplicity  of  their  structure  in  man  would  hardly  lead 
us  to  anticipate  the  size  and  complexity  which  they  may 
attain  in  some  animals,  e.g.  in  the  Badger  and  the  Sheep. 
They  may,  on  the  contrary,  abort  altogether,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  probably  smell-less  Porpoises.  In  the  Elephant  they 
are  but  rudimentary. 

In  Fishes  these  bones  are  quite  absent,  and  in  Batrachians 
are  represented  by  a  mere  cartilaginous  rudiment. 

In  Reptiles  they  are  simple,  and  quite,  or  almost  entirely, 
cartilaginous,  though  with  a  slight  bony  outgrowth  in  the 
Crocodile.  But  in  Birds  they  may  be  represented  by  two  or 
three  insignificant  ossifications. 

25.  As  to  the  MAXILLARY  bone,  we  will  consider  first  the 
whole  of  it  except  that  small  portion  in  which  the  incisor 
teeth  are  implanted  ;  such  whole  being  the  bone  called  "  the 
maxillary  bone,"  or  "maxilla,"  in  other  vertebrate  animals 
generally. 

In  that  it  presents  an  external  facial  part,  an  internal 
nasal  part,  an  inferior  palatine  part,  and  a  superior  orbital 
part,  the  maxillary  bone  of  man  agrees  with  that  of  almost 
all  Mammals. 

In  lower  forms,  except  the  Crocodilia,  the  maxilla  is  much 
smaller,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  filiform  rudiment,  as  in  Silu- 
roids,  or  abort  altogether,  as  in  the  Siren  and  the  Myxinoids. 

It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  represented  by  several  dis- 
tmct  and  separate  bones  placed  in  a  series  along  the  jaw  as 
IS  the  case  m  the  bony  Pike  {Lepidostejis). 

Very  often  its  length  may  greatly  exceed  its  height,  as  in 
the  Great  Ant-eater  and  in  Cetaceans. 

In  that  the  bone  bears  teeth,  we  have  in  man  a  character 
which  IS  by  no  means  universal  in  his  class,  as  e.p;  in  the 
Ant-eaters,  Whalebone  Whales,  and  the  Echidna,  the  maxilla 
hke  every  other  bone  of  the  skull,  is  edentulous.  The  same 
IS  the  case  in  Birds  and  Tortoises,  but  in  many  Fishes  (as  e  e 
the  Cod)  the  maxilla  may  be  edentulous,  while  nevertheless 
other  bones  of  the  face  bear  teeth. 

The  flicial  surface  of  the  bone  is  occasionally  much  swollen 
out  as  in  the  Baboons.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Paca,  this 
surface  is  rough  and  pitted,  while  the  bone  is  excavated  by 
a  large  fossa  which  opens  on  the  inner  surface.  Again  the 
facial  surface  may  be  very  imperfectly  ossified  and  may  pre- 
sent a  reticulated  structure,  as  in  the  Hares. 
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The  infra-orbital  foramen  may  be  multifold,  as  in  most 
Apes,  or  may  be  enlarged  into  an  enormous  aperture,  trans- 
mitting part  of  the  masseter  muscle,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Por- 
cupine and  some  other  Rodents.  This  great  opening  may 
exist,  and  yet  the  true  infra-orbital  canal  be  defined  by  a  bony 
lamella,  as  in  the  genus  Lagosto/ni/s. 

The  palatine  plate  of  the  maxilla  exists  in  all  Mammals 
and  in  Crocodiles,  yet  even  in  Mammals  it  may  occasionally 
be  excessively  reduced,  as  in  the  Hare.  In  the  lower  classes 
it  is  wanting. 


Fig.  107.— .Side  View  of  the  Skull  of  a  Porcupi.\-e  ULysln'x  cristaia). 
a,  angle  of  mandible  ;  r,  occipital  condyle  ;  a;  coronoid  process  of  mandible  ;  q', 
condyle  of  mandible;  /,  frontal;      incisor  teeth;  /  ascendmg  branch  ot 
maxilla  enclosins;  the  enormous   infra-orhilal  foramen,  the  course  01  tne 
masseter  muscle^hrough  which  is  indicated  by  an  arrow;  ;//,  mol.ir  tcetn  . 

maxilla;  «,  nasal  ;  premolar  teeth  ;  /w;,  p.-iramastoid  process; / 

premaxiUa  ;  i,  tympanic  bone  ;  zygomatic  arch-the  pari  formed  by  tti.. 
malar. 

The  maxilla  may  acquire  an  enormous  size,  and  overlap 
and  almost  entirely  conceal  the  frontals.  as  in  Cetaceans 

Sometimes,  as  in  Chiromys,  the  maxilla  is  shut  out  from 
articulating  with  the  nasal  bone  by  the  extension  upwards 
to  the  frontal  of  that  separate  element  of  the  human 
maKiUarv  bone  which  is  next  to  be  noticed.  The  latter 
clement 'may,  sometimes,  be  separated  by  an  interval  from 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  rest  of  the  human  maxilla,— as 
in  the  Three-toed  Sloth.  , 

Occasionally  (as  in  some  specimens  of  Macacus  nancs- 
friuiis,  and  in  the  Gavial)  the  maxillary  bone  may  join  Us 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  above  the  nasals,  thus  separating 
the  latter  from  the  frontals. 

Occasionally,  as  in  some  Chameleons,  the  maxilla  ma> 
project  freely  forwards  as  a  great  bony  horn  at  the  tront  pari 
of  the  face. 
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The  second  element  of  the  human  maxillary  bone — namely, 
that  in  which  the  incisor  teeth  are  implanted — is  termed  in 
zootomy  the  pre-jiiaxilla.  Its  existence  in  man,  even  at 
birth,  is  obscured  (except  on  the  surface  of  the  palate)  by 
anchylosis,  and  masked  by  the  extension  over  it  of  a  delicate 
plate,  or  lamina,  of  the  first  and  far  larger  portion  of  the 
maxillary  bone.  This  lamina  is  wanting  in  all  other  animals, 
and  even  in  the  Apes  the  maxillo-premaxillary  suture  is  for  a 
long  time  or  permanently  very  evident  on  the  face. 

A  pre-maxilla  is  almost  a  constant  element  in  an  osseous 
skull ;  nevertheless,  in  some  Bats  and  Shrews  (e.g.  Crociiiui  a) 
it  seems  to  abort.  It  may  attain  a  vast  size,  as  in  Birds, 
where  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  beak, 
and  reduces  the  part  representing  the  other  element  of  the 
human  maxillary  to  insignificance.  Generally  double  in  Ba- 
trachians,  apparently  always  so  in  Fishes,  a  single  median 
ossification  may  nevertheless,  as  in  Serpents,  represent  the 
pre-maxillas  of  both  right  and  left  sides  conjoined. 

In  man's  class  the  pre-maxilla  varies  greatly  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  this  independently  of  the  development 
both  of  the  muzzle  and  of  the  teeth  ;  for  the  Ant-eater  and  the 
Whale  are  both  edentulous,  and  both  have  an  enormously  pro- 
duced muzzle,  yet,  while  in  the  former  the  pre-maxilla  is  ex- 
tremely small,  in  the  latter  it  is  very  largely  developed.  A 
nasal  spine  is  very  rare,  but  may  exist  below  man,  as  in 
Pedetes  and  the  Walrus. 

Generally  the  development  of  the  pre-maxilla  is  related  to 
that  of  the  mcisor  teeth,  which  are  defined  by  the  fact  of  their 
bemg  n-nplanted  in  it,  though  when  they  are  very  large,  as  in 
Rodents,  their  roots  may  extend  backwards  into  the' parts 
which  represent  the  first-described  element  of  the  maxillary 
bone  of  man. 

In  some  Bats  (e.g.  l\spcrtilio  nndiila),  and  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  we  find  the  pre-maxilla  separated  by  an  interval 
from  Its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  On  the  contrary,  these 
may  be  united  not  only  below  but  also  above  the  anterior 
nares  as  ,n  the  Gavial  and  Echidna.  Again,  they  may  be 
united  in  he  middle  line,  but  altogether  separated  from  the 
first-described  element  of  the  human  maxillary  bone,  as  in  the 
Ihrce-toed  Sloth  and  in  Serpents. 

In  this  latter  case  we  have  normally  existing  that  occasional 
abnormal  ^^arrest  of  development    in  man,%vhich  we  call 

26.  The  MALAR  bone  is  almost  at 'its  maximum  of  relative 
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development  m  man,  and  only  in  Mammals  and  the  Crocodile 
does  it  approximate  to  the  condition  it  attains  in  him.  It  is 
a  less  constant  bone  than  the  maxillary,  as  it  is  absent  in 
some  Mammals,  e.g.  Ceiitctcs  and  Alain's,  also  in  Batrachians, 
Serpents,  and  generally  in  Fishes. 

It  may  be  merely  a  delicate  spiculum  of  bone, helping  to 
form  the  zygoma,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds, 

In  none  but  man  and  Apes  does  the  malar  develop  the 
orbital  plate,  and  generally  in  Mammals  it  does  not  even 
meet  tlie  frontal  outside  the  orbit ;  and  when  the  orbit  is 
encircled  by  bone,  the  malar  may  be  separated  from  the 
frontal  by  the  intervention  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  as  in  the  Horse. 

Processes  may  be  developed  which  do  not  exist  in  man,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Sloths,  where  there  is  both  an  ascending 
and  a  descending  process,  but  no  process  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  zygomatic  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

There  may  be  a  considerable  perforation  in  the  malar,  as 
in  some  Lemurs  and  Insectivora. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  the  malar  may  be  double — 
the  zygomatic  portion  being  a  separate  ossification  from  its 
front  part. 

27.  The  NASAL  bones  arc  more  constant  elements  of  the 
bony  skull  than  are  the  malar  bones,  as,  except  in  most 
Chelonians,  they  seem  to  be  constantly  developed.  There 
may  be  a  pair  of  them,  as  in  man  (and  this  is  the  general ' 
rule),  or  there  may  be  but  a  single  median  ossification,  as  is 
the  case  in  Varanian  Lizards.  Even  in  man's  class  (Mammalia) 
they  may  be  represented  by  a  single  bone  through  their  early 
anch\losis,  as  is  the  case  in  Cni/c/cs,  Spala.v,  and  the  Orang, 

Tlie  very  extremes  of  development  of  these  bones  arc  also 
to  be  found  in  the  same  class,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  form 
(the  Orang)  they  all  but  abort,  and  in  the  Porpoises  they  form  • 
small  rounded  masses,  cacli  lying  in  a  concavity  on  the 
frontal  bone,  and  not  at  all  roofing  over  the  nasal  passages.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Porcupine  they  arc  of  enormous  j 
size,  in  fact  the  largest  of  the  cranial  bones.  '  ( 

In  the  Porpoises  llie  two  nasals  may  cease  to  follow  the 
.rencral  rule  among  Mannnals,  of  joining  each  other.     In  , 
Fishes  they  may  lie  wide  apart.    They  may  be  shut  out  from  ; 
boundin'ranv  part  of  the  anterior  nares.  as  in  the  Chameleon,  ,  j 
where  the  pre-frontal  extends  to   the   maxilla,  as  bciorc 

mentioned.  ,        ,  , 

28.  'Phe  LACHRYMALS  may  be  altogether  absent,  or  may 
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have  a  different  function  from  that  they  have  in  man  ;  or 
having  the  same  function  as  in  him,  they  may  be  consideraljly 
increased  in  size  and  importance. 

They  may  be  absent  as  distinct  bones  even  in  man's  class 
— especially  in  forms  which  pass  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  lives  in  water,  and  where  the  secretion  of  tears  is  super- 
fluous. 

Thus  they  are  absent  by  anchylosis  with  the  malar  in  the 
Dolphins,  and  are  wanting  altogether,  unless  early  anchyloscd 
with  the  maxillary  or  malar,  in  the  Seals  and  Pangolins. 
On  the  contrary,  though  very  small,  they  are  present  in  tl.o 
Elephant  and  Sirenia,  but  in  an  imperforate  condition. 


Fig.  108. -Upper  View  of  the  Skull  of  a  Dolphin  {Delphi, ius  "lobi  r/,s\ 

{After  Cuvier.)  "      ^  J 

c,  occipital  condyles  :  e,  median  ethmoid  in  na.sal  fossa  ;  /,  frontal  overlapped  ].v 
m.x,  nia.Mlla  ;  «,  nasal  ;  /,  parietal,  driven  down  quite  to  the  side  of  tlie\k  1  1 
pin,  pre-niaxilia  (here  enormous)  ;  so,  supra-occipital.  ' 

They  are  present  and  of  good  size  in  many  Fishes  (e  o-  Pns 
ttpo,na),v^\x^,Q  each  lachrymal  constitutes  the  first  of  "a  chain 
of  suborbital  scalelike  bones,  which  extend  beneath  the  orbit 
from  before  backwards.    In  Fishes,  of  course,  there  is  no 
lachrymal  foramen. 

These  bones  appear  to  be  absent  altogether  in  Batrachians 
ami  somctunes  n.  Ji.rds,  though  presentrand  sometimes  l  tr"e' 
in  Reptiles  {e.g.  Chelonians).  ' 

In  that  the  lachrymal  is  confined  to  the  orbit,  man  differs 
f.om  most  of  his  own  class,  except  the  Apes  ;  even  in  an  ,K 
so  high  t,p  m  the  scale  as  Lemurs  it  no!  onlv  extends  o  tu 
the  cheek,  but  the  lachrymal  foramen  is  placed  there 
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Often  it  is  of  great  size,  as  in  the  Hare,  Ant-eaters,  and 
Armadillos,  or,  as  in  the  Deer,  not  only  largely  developed,  both 
in  the  orbit  and  on  the  cheek,  but  also  presenting  a  peculiar 
fossa  destined  to  receive  and  shelter  a  special  glandular 
structiu'e. 

This  bone  may  join  the  malar,  as  in  the  Squirrel  and  the 
Hog.  Its  junction  with  an  os  planum  is  a  very  e.Kceptional 
condition,  though  found  in  Apes  as  in  man. 

It  may  join  the  palatine  bone  in  the  orbit,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Rhinoceros. 

It  may  even  complete  the  sub-orbital  foramen  superiorly, 
as  in  Doliclwtis. 

The  lachrymal  may  develop  a  small  process,  as  in  the 
Hare,  or  even  a  large  osseous  bulla,  as  in  the  Hippopotamus 
and  most  Ruminants,  notably  in  the  Giraffe. 

29.  The  PALATINE  bones  of  man  are  important  and  con- 
stant elements  of  the  vertebrate  skull,  being  not  only  repre- 
sented by  ossified  tracts  in  every  osseous  cranium,  but  being 
also  clearly  represented  by  cartilage  in  skulls  which  never 
become  divided  into  separate  bony  elements. 

The  condition,  however,  which  each  palatine  presents  in 
man  is  a  very  exceptional  one  when  we  compare  it  with  that 
prevailing  in  Vertebrates  generally,  and  its  form  and  propor- 
tions are  exceptional  even  amongst  Mammals,  its  vertical 
extent  in  him  so  greatly  exceeding  its  antero-posterior  dimen- 
sion. Alreadv,  in  Apes,  its  length  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
its  height  than  in  man.  This  elongation  may  be  enormously 
increased,  as  in  the  Great  Ant-eater— though  the  prolongation 
of  the  muzzle  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  similar 
increase  in  length  of  the  palatine,  as  we  see  in  the  Dolphin, 
GlobiccpIialn.s,  where  it  is  comparati\-ely  short. 

That  the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate  bones  should  form 
the  antero-infcrior  border  of  the  posterior  nares  is  a  character 
which  man  shares  with  most  of  his  class,  and  with  no  other. 
In  some  Mammals,  however  (as  we  have  seen),  it  is  the  ptery- 
goids which  perform  this  function,  as  in  the  only  Sauro-_ 
psidans  (Crocodilia)  having  a  palate  with  a  solid  bony  root 

like  man's.  ■     r  1 

It  is  the  rule,  however,  that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  palate 
bones  forms  the  postero-inferior  margin  of  the  posterior  nares, 
as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Birds,  non-crocodilian  Reptiles, 
and  Batrachians.  .  . 

This  dilfen-nre  of  position  in  the  p.dale  bones  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  iun  i/oiUal,  or  p.datinc,  plate,  and  the  greater 
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part  of  the  perpendicular  plate,  are  parts  which  have  no  bony 
representatives  in  non-mammalian  Vertebrates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Crocodiles.  Only  that  part  of  each  palate 
bone  which  connects  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  with  the 
\'omer  and  upper-maxillary  bone  {i.e.  the  sphenoidal  and 
orbital  processes)  is  represented  by  the  palatine  bones  of  such 
non-mammalian  Vertebrates. 


Fic.  1013.— Under  Surface  of  a  Fowl's  Skull.    {Affey  Parker.) 
io,  b.isi-nccipital  :  ,'«,  points  just  in  front  of  the  .anterior  opening  of  the  Eustn- 
chi,-in  tubes  ;  j.  mnUir  ;  iiix,  m.i.vili.-iry  bone  ;  p,  p.ilatine  bone  ,  //,  posl-orbil.-il 
proce^s  :  fit,  pteryf;oid  ;  px,  prc-maxilla ;  q,  quadrate  boue ;  qj,  quadrato- 
jugal  ;  so,  supr.i-occipital  ;  71,  vomer. 


In  almost  all  those  Fishes  which  have  no  osseous  skull  the 
palate  bones  arc  represented  by  the  anterior  part  of  that 
cartilaginous  bridge,  or  flying  buttress,  which  proceeds  from 
within  the  front  of  the  mouth  iDackwards  and  outwards  to- 
wards the  point  of  suspension  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  in 
Sharks  sujjports  teeth  and  is  called  the  upper  jaw. 
_  Sometimes  the  horizontal  plate  has  large  defects  of  ossifica- 
tion, as  in  many  Marsupials  and  the  Hedgehog. 

Often  in  IVIammals  the  palatine  may  dir'cctly'join  the  frontal 
in  the  orbit,  as  in  the  Wo'^,  Lemur,  and  Pterofuts.  It  may 
jom  the  lachrymal,  as  in  the  Dog.  It  may  extend  in  the  orbit 
between  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary  and 
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between  the  frontal  and  the  lachrymal,  as  is  the  case  in 
Dolicliotis.  It  may  or  it  may  not  take  a  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pterygoid  fossa.  It  appears  even  to  form  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  in  the  Echidna. 

30.  The  VOMER  again  is  a  bone  of  i^eraarkable  constancy. 
It  is  much  less  concealed  by  other  bones  in  \'ertebrates 
generally  than  in  man,  and  may  appear  not  only  in  the  palate 
(where  it  is  indeed  normally  visible),  but  also  externally  on 
the  surface  of  the  skull. 

In  the  fact  that  in  the  adult  condition  it  is  a  median, 
azygos  bone,  the  vomer  of  man  agrees  with  that  of  all  Mam- 
mals, where  it  is  mostly  large.  In  Birds  it  may  be  large,  as 
in  the  Ostriches,  or  nearly  absent,  as  in  the  Pigeons.  It  is 
almost  always  single  in  them,  but  may  be  double,  as  in  the 
Woodpeckers.  In  Reptiles  it  is  generally  double,  but  may 
be  single,  as  in  the  Chelonians.  In  Batrachians  it  is  in- 
variably large  and  double.  In  Fishes  it  is  large  and  single  in 
nearly  all,  but  may  be  double,  as  in  Lcpidosteiis  and  Sudis. 

In  Mammals  the  shape  of  this  bone,  as  might  be  expected, 
varies  generally  with  that  of  the  face.  Thus  it  is  extremely 
elongated  in  the  Dolphins. 

In  all  above  Fishes  it  contributes  to  form  the  partition 
between  the  nasal  passages,  and  (except  where  the  facial 
bones  develop  palatal  plates,  as  in  Mammals  and  Croco- 
diles) borders  internally  their  posterior  openings. 

31.  The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  or  mandible,  of  man  is  a 
very  characteristic  bone,  though  substantially  agreeing  with 
that  of  other  Mammals. 

It  bears,  however,  a  double  relation  to  parts  we  find  in 
lower  animals.  For,  while  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  whole 
lower  jaw  it  of  course  agrees  with,  and  answers  to.  the  whole 
lower  jaw  of  each  bird,  reptile,  and  fish  ;  yet  in  development 
and  essential  nature,  it  corresponds  with  a  certain  portion 
only  of  the  lower  jaw  of  each  of  these  animals. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  part  answering  to  the  whole 
lower  jaw  of  man  [i.e.  the  bone  called  "dentary")  not  to 
articulate  directly  with  the  cranium,  but  to  be  connected  with 
it  by  a  whole  scries  of  intermediate  parts,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  Vertebrates  below  Mammals,  and  especially  in  osseous 

Fishes.  . ,  ,  , 

We  may  find,  as  in  the  Sauropsidn,  an  actual  lower  jaw 
consistin>^  of  several  distinct  bones  (dentary,  angular,  sur- 
an-nilar,  coronoid,  splcnial,  and  articular)  suspended  from  the 
skull  by  a  single  bone— the  os  quadalrum  ;— or  v/c  may  find, 
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as  in  osseous  Fishes,  the  actual  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  a 
dentarv  and  other  bones,  suspended  from  the  side  of  the 
skull  by  the  intervention  of  more  than  one  bone. 

In  the  last-named  group  the  lower  jaw  is  suspended  from 
elements  of  the  ear  capsule  (viz.  the  sphenotic,  pterotic,  and 
pro-otic)  by  a  bone  called  the  Hyoina)idibitlai\  and  by  other 
bones  the  lowest  of  which  is  termed  the  Quadrate,  With,  which 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  lower  jaw  articulates.  The  bones 
from  the  h)  omandibular  to  the  quadrate  (inclusive),  or  the 
cartilaginous  parts  which  in  some  forms  may  represent  these, 
are  collectively  termed  the  siispeusorium. 


Fig.  no— Side  View  of  the  Skull  of  a  Li2.\rd  {Faramis). 
n.  articular  bone  of  mandible;  c,  coronoid  bone  of  mandible;  d,  dentary  ■  /. 
frontal;/',  prefrontal;/",  post-frontal;  /,  lachrvmal  ;  m,  malar  ■  7«.j-' 
ma.xilla  :  nasal  :  o,  pro-otic;  parietal  ;  jit,  pterygoid  :  colume'la  or 
dismemberment  of  pterygoid  ;  J>t  ',  os  transversum  ;  pji;  pre  maxilla  ;  a,  quad- 
rate bone  ;  ij,  squamosal. 


A  lower  jaw,  however,  may  be  entirely  and  completely 
absent,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lamprey. 

In  forms  in  which  the  skull  is  not  osseous  (as  the  Sharks) 
the  mandible  is  represented  by  cartilage. 

_  Wherever  below  Mammals  the  skull  is  ossified,  the  lower 
jaw  consists  of  a  bone  representing  the  lower  jaw  of  man  and 
Mammals,  together  with  three  or  four  other  bones  formin<T  with 
It  the  actual  ramus  on  each  side  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
distinct  part  by  which  this  complex  ramus  articulates  with 
the  suspending  bone  or  bones  which  sustain  it 

f '!,^"l'^';,.P'^'-t.  with  the  suspending  bone  (called  the 
quadrate    m  Birds  and  Reptiles)  or  bones  (of  which  there 
may  be  several,  as  in  Fishes),  all  taken  together,  answers  to 
paits  which  are  not  commonly  reckoned  as  porti(»is  of  the 
skeleton  in  man,  namely  to  parts  of  the  internal  ear,  /c  to 
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certain  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  as  we  shall  see  more  distinctly 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Confining  ourselves  to  man's  own  class,  his  mandible 
appears  to' be  well  developed,  but  the  form  and  proportion 
of  its  parts  may  be  very  different  from  what  we  see  in  him. 

Thus  there  may  be,  as  in  the  Great  Ant-eater  and  Ceta- 
ceans, no  representative  of  the  ascending  ramus  ;  or  it  may 
be  very  low,  as  in  most  Rodents,  e.g.  the  Porcupine. 

The  coronoid  process  may  be  much  developed,  rising 
greatly  above  the  condyle,  affording  attachment  to  the  volu- 
minous temporal  muscle,  as  in  the  Dog  ;  or  it  may  be  low 
or  rudimentary,  as  in  many  Rodents. 

A  considerable  process,  termed  the  angular  process,  maybe 
developed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  posterior  borders  of 
the  vertical  ramus  with  the  inferior  margin  of  the  horizontal 
one,  as  in  the  Dog.  This  process  may  be  distinctly  bent  in- 
wards, as  in  the  Opossums  and  almost  all  Marsupials. 

The  condyle  is  always  either  more  or  less  convex  or 
flattish  (thus  differing  from  the  surface  offered  by  the 
articular  part  of  the  lower  jaw  in  animals  below  Mammals,  m 
which  it  is  always  more  or  less  concave),  but  its  longer 
diameter  may  be  antero-posterior,  as  in  some  Rodents,  or 
still  more  decidedly  transverse  than  in  man,  as  in  carnivorous 
animals,  where  the  movement  of  the  jaw  is  vertical  and  not 
to  and  fro,— whether  from  before  backwards,  as  m  Rats, 
Rabbits,  &c.,  or  from  side  to  side,  as  in  Ruminants. 

Mostly  in  Mammals  the  lower  jaw  contmues  throughout 
life  to  be  made  up  of  two  bones  articulating  at  the  symphysis 
by  suture— as  in  the  human  infant  at  birth. 

The  symphysis  generally  inclines  from  above  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  only  in  one  Ape  (the  Siamang  Gibbon) 
is  there  a  chin  as  in  man.  . 

The  symphysis  may  be  exceedingly  narrow,  as  m  the 
Ant-eater  and'Porpoisc.  It  may  be  very  elongated  liut  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  Cachalot.  The  two  rami  may  be  each  nearly 
straight,  or  each  may  be  strongly  curved  outwards,  as  in  tlie 
Whalebone  Whales. 

The  sympiiysis  may  be  narrow  and  groo\-cd  above  so  as 
to  give  it  the  api^carancc  of  a  spout,  as  m  tlic  fdcphant,  oi" 
it  may  be  extraordinarily  produced  downwards,  as  in  the 

^K'aitrancc  of  the  dental  foramen  may  be  exceedingly 
capacious  and  funncl-sliapcd,  as  is  the  ca^e  in  the  nolph.n 
The  mandible  may  be  directly  connected  with  the  ncuial 
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spines  of  the  anterior  (most  pre-axial)  vertebrje  by  a  very 
strong  ligament  wliich  prevents  the'  mouth  from  being  widely 
opened.    This  is  the  case  in  the  Eft  Dcsiiwgnatlius. 

32.  That  very  subordinate  bone  of  the  liuman  sl<;eleton,  the 
OS  HVOlDES,  or  tongue-bone,  is  but  a  feeble  rudiment  of 
skeletal  structures  of  great  size  and  functional  importance 
in  the  lower  Vertebrates.  E\-en  less  than  the  temporal  bone 
is  it  capable  of  revealing  its  true  nature  when  studied  in 
man  alone. 

Small,  however,  and  subordinate  as  is  the  os  hyoides  in 
him,  it  may  yet  be  more  rudimentary  still.  Thus  osseous 
parts  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  only  represented  by  two 
delicate  cartilages,  as  is  the  case  in  Serpents. 

Throughout  man's  class  we  find  a  substantially  similar  con- 
dition to  that  which  exists  in  him.  That  is,  we  find  a  body 
and  a  pair  of  cornua,  and  almost  always  a  pair  of  cornicula, 
but  the  proportions  of  these  parts  one  to  another,  and  their 
degree  of  segmentation,  vary. 


Fig.  III.— Hyoid  of  a  Flying  Fox  {Ptcropns),  showing  the  much  greater  len-^th 

of  the  cornicula  than  of  the  cornua. 
I'll,  body  of  the  hyoid  ;  ih,  corniculum  divided  into  three  segn  cnts --stylo-hval 
cpi  hyal,  and  cerato-hyal ;  th,  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  or  thyro-hyai;  ' 
'.From  Flower's  "  Osicolo^y.") 

Thus  the  cornicula  may  abort  altogether,  as  in  some  Apes. 
Or  they  may  be  large,  and  represented  by  three  distinct  ossi- 
fications, named  respectively  (from  above  downwards)  styh- 
hyal,  cpi-hyal,  and  ccrato-Iiyal,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Flyin^^  Fox 
and  m  the  Dog.  These  cornicula  are  normally  connected  with 
that  process  of  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  which  has  been  named  the  tympano-hyal 
The  lowermost  of  these  three  pieces  may  send  out  a  process 
and  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  body 
ot  the  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Hyrax. 

I'hc  cornua  are  more  constant  in  the  degree  of  their 
deve  opmcnt  in  Mammals.  They  may  be  of  ktrge  size  as 
in  the  rhylacine,  but  never  present  the  segmented  con- 
dition we  so  often  find  existing  in  the  corniciHa.  Thev  are 
perhaps  at  about  their  maximum  of  relative  size  amon^^ 
Mammals,  in  the  Horse,  "iuuu^ 
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The  body  of  the  hyoid  may  be  in  quite  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition, as  in  the  Sheep,  or  swoUen  and  inflated  to  an  enor- 
mous relative  size,  as  in  the  Howhng  Monkey.  It  may 
develop  in  front  a  long,  median,  projecting  process,  termed 
a  glosso-kyal,  as  in  the  Horse,  which  in  man  is  only  repre- 
sented by  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  anterior  convex  surface  ot 
the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

When  we  descend  below  man's  class  we  may  find  {a^:  in 
Birds)  that  the  cornicula  more  or  less  abort,  while  the  comua 
are  very  long  and  slender.  A  glosso-hyal  may  not  only 
extend  forwards  from  the  basi-hyal,  but  another  azxgo's 
median  part  (the  iiro-liyal)  may  extend  backwards  from'  the 
basi-hyal. 

A  most  unexpected  condition  may  exist,  as  we  see  by  the 
Woodpeckers,  in  which  both  the  elongated  comua  curve  over 
the  back  part  of  the  cranium,  and  are  together  inserted  just 
above  and  behind  the  right  nostril  ! 

In  Reptiles  we  may  (as  in  the  Crocodiles)  find  a  car- 
tilaginous body  together  with  one  pair 
of  cartilaginous  cornua,  and  these  not 
joining  the  skull.  But  generall)-  both 
cornua  and  cornicula  are  de\  eloped,  and 
may  be  large  and  complex,  as  in  the  true 
Lizards,  and  the  glosso-hyal  may  be 
enormous,  as  in  the  Chameleon.  \\'hen, 
however,  we  descend  to  the  class  Batra- 
chia  we  begin  to  perceive  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  hyoidean  cornua,  and  this 
by  means  of  the  transformation  under- 
gone by  the  Frog  in  its  passage  from 
its  larval  (and  fish-like)  state  as  a  tad- 
]3ole  to  its  adult  condition. 

In  the  full)'-dcvclopcd  state  the  os 
liyoides  of  the  Frog  consists  of  a  bod\ 
with  a  jiair  of  cornua  and  a  ]iairof  corni- 
cula. Bui  (he  ])roce.ss  of  devcloiimcnt 
shows  that  the  ])air  of  cornua  are  the  last 
rudiments  and  relics  of  those  cartilagi- 
nous arches  which  exist  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  in  the  l.arva  and  sujiport  the  gills. 

These  cartilaginous  gill-arclics  of  the  tadpole  evidently 
answer  to  the  great  cartilaginous  branchial  (or  gill)  arches  ' 
of  the  -Sharks,  and  to  the  bony  branchial  arches  of  the  osseous 

'  l''or  furtln-T  Ucl.iils  coiiccrning  llicsc  arclics  sec  Lesson  XII. 


KiG.  112  — Hvnin  OF 
LiZAUD  -  I.iurrld. 
{A/ic-r  Ci-.vU  r. ) 

hh.  body  of  ihe  hyoid 
coniiciiluni  ;   i  ' 
cjoriui.T  ;  .^'/r,  glosso 
hynl  ;  u,  iiro-liyul. 
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Fishes.  These  branchial  arches  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
throat  upwards  towards  the  spine',  ar.d  support  the  gills  on 
their  inner  sides.  Other  cartilaginous  arches  which  were 
spoken  of  in  the  Second  Lesson  as  existing  in  the  Lamprey 
and  some  Sharks,  may  support  the  outer  sides  of  the  gills. 
The  branchial  arches  become  successively  smaller  posteriorly, 
or  as  we  recede  from  the  head.  Thus  we  see  what  numerous 
large  and  important  parts  of  the  lowest  Vertebrates  are  rudi- 
mentarily  represented  by  the  human  hyoidean  cornua. 


Fig.  113. — Diagram  of  the  Changes  undergone  by  the  Hyoid  in  a  Frog  in  passing 
from  tlie  Tadpole  stage  to  the  adult  condition. 

[Constructed from  Parker  s  Memoir). 

I'fi/iermpst  left-hand  figure,  the  youngest  condition  ;  lowest  right-hand  figure, 

the  adult. 

the  liyoidenn  arch,  ultimately  the  cnrniculum  :  b'— b'',  the  four  branchial 
arches  which  become  gradually  atrophied,  the  cornua  (or  thyro-hyal),  ///being 
iheir  representative  in  the  adult  ,  b\  another  branchial  rudiment  ;  the 
body  of  the  hyoid. 

The  cornicula  represent  only  the  so-called  hyoidean  arch 
—  namely,  that  arch  in  Fishes  which  comes  behind  the  lower 
jdw  and  in  front  of  the  branchial  arches. 

We  have  seen  that  in  man's  own  class  this  arch  may  con- 
sist of  several  distinct  bones,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  tympano- 
hyal,  a  stylo-hyal,  an  cpi-hyal,  and  a  cerato-hyal,  though  in 
man  hmiscif  the  epi-hyal  is  only  represented  by  ligament. 
I  t  IS,  therefore,  less  surprising  that  in  the  lowest  vertebrate 
class  this  arch  should  be  large  and  complex  with  bony 
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appendages  (termed  braiuhiostcgal  rays)  diverging  from  the 
large  cerato-hyals. 

The  body  of  the  hyoid  is  small  in  Fishes,  and  excessively 


Fig.  114. — Left  Branxhial  Arche.s  of  Perch,    [After  CuvierA 

1,  glosso-hyal  ;  2,  3,  and  4,  basi-branchials  ;  5,  hypo-bi anchials  ;  6,  cerato-bran- 
chials  :  7,  epi-brarichials  ;  8,  slylifonn  pharyngo-brancliial  ;  9,  pharyngo-braii 
chials  :  6"",  iiiTerior  pharyngeal  bone  ;  9'  and  9",  supei  ior  pharyngeal  bones  . 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  first  branchial  arch  :  5  ,  6',  7',  and  9,  second  branchial  arch  :  5". 
6",  7",  and  g',  third  branchial  arch  ;  5",  6'",  and  7"',  fourth  branchial  arch  ; 
6"",  fifth  branchial  arch. 

so  when  compared  with  the  enormous  increase  in  size  and 
comple.\ity  of  the  cornua  and  cornicula. 


Fk;.  115.  — Side  View  of  the  Cakti i..\(;ikoi'.';  Si<i;i.eton  of  the  Head  of 

A  .Shark. 

This  shows  the  successive  arclics  c.xcciH  the  first  pair,  or  lydbrcuhr  ctaint, 

which  form  tlic  base  of  the  skull  in  front  of  the  ))iluitary  fossa. 
pq,  pterygo-palatme,  or  second  arch  ;  w.  mandibular,  or  third  ai'ch  :  //,  hyoidcan. 
'or  fourth  arch  (the  cornictihnn,  stvlo-hyoid  li.uanicnt,  styloid  iiroccss, 'S:c..  of 
man).    From  behind  it  the  l)r.inchiosteu;d  ravs  are  seen  e.xtending  backwards. 
6'  in  05,  the  branchi.al  arches  forming  the  fifth,  si.vth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  arches  of  the  skull. 

(From  111,-  Ci'l/igr  </  Surcrons'  MiiStiiiii.) 

A  glosso-hyal  ant!  a  nro-liyal,  however,  may  exist,  as  we 
sec  in  the  Cod. 
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33.  Those  CONNEXIONS  OF  THE  BONES  of  the  skull  One 
with  another  which  take  place  in  man  are  not  "all  constant 
in  Vertebrates  generally,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Certain 
unions,  however,  are  absolutely  constant  and  invariable,  as 
that  of  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid — the  pre-sphenoid 
and  basi-sphenoid — the  parietal  and  occipital — the  maxillary 
and  jugal,  when  the  last-mentioned  bone  is  present. 

Several  exceptional  connexions  have  been  already  given. 

In  the  skull  of  many  Vertebrates  vacuities  often  exist  where 
bone  is  present  in  man — tracts  osseous  in  him  being  repre- 
sented by  membrane  only.  An  example  of  such  defect  is  seen 
in  that  region  of  the  skull  of  Lizards  {e.g.  Iguana)  which  cor- 
responds with  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  of  the  human  skull. 

The  transitory  fontanelle'  of  man  is  permanent  in  some 
animals,  as  e.g.  certain  Sharks,  where  the  cranium  is  to  a 
large  extent  roofed  by  membrane  instead  of  by  bone  or 
cartilage. 

The  excessively  dentated  condition  of  certain  sutures  in 
man  is  exceptional,  nevertheless  not  unparalleled.  We  may 
sometimes  {e.g.  in  the  Gorilla)  find  sutures  even  more 
complex. 

The  persistence  of  the  sutures  in  man  is  less  than  in 
many  animals,  and  also  greater  than  in  many.  Thus  we  may 
find,  as  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  a  variety  of  bones  distinct 
which  in  him  are  united.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
Birds,  find  a  number  of  bones  united  which  in  him  are 
distinct. 

One  suture,  however,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  almost 
constantly  persists  in  other  forms  than  man,  is  not  repre- 
sented in  him  (except  on  the  palate),  even  at  birth.  This  is 
the  one  between  the  maxilla  and  the  pre-maxilla.  Again, 
the  intimate  union  which  exists  in  him  between  the  basi- 
sphenoid  and  the  pre-sphenoid  is  very  far  from  persistino- 
cven  in  his  own  class.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  that  distinctness  which  always  obtains 
in  him  between  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  and 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  skull,  is  very  early  lost  in  the 
Sauropsidn. 

The  skull  may  present  a  mucli  less  compact  mass  than  in 
man  s  class. 

Thus  in  Birds  the  elongated  facial  bones  which  go  to  form 

.  '  The  fontancllc  is  a  space  on  tlic  crown  of  ilie  head  wliirh  in  llic  new  hnrn 
yerj^i'ned?   '  "^"^  P^-uUs' and  nonul '  ^,ot  havi"^^ 
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the  upper  beak,  being  thin  and  elastic,  are  more  or  less  mov- 
able on  the  rest  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  Parrots  even  by  a 
joint.  In  Lizards  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  is  also  more  or 
less  movable  on  the  posterior  part.  In  Fishes  we  meet  with 
an  extreme  mobility  of  the  jaws  (the  mandible  being  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  of  bones),  as  also  in  Serpents,  in  which 
not  only  is  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  separately  movable 
and  united  at  the  symphysis  by  a  very  elastic  ligament,  but 
each  part  of  the  upper  jaw  can  also  be  advanced  singly  ;  and 
thus,  by  successively  advancing  one  tooth-bearing  part  of 
the  jaw  after  another,  these  animals  rather  drag  themselves 
over  their  prey  than  swallow  it. 

34.  The  general  conformation  of  the  skull  shows  that 
almost  always  the  proportion  borne  by  the  jaws  to  the  cranium 
IS  greater  than  m  man  ;  and  often,  as  in  the  Stork,  the  Whale, 
the  Gavial,  or  the  Sword-fish,  it  is  the  facial  part  which  is 
enormously  predominant.  Thus  the  skull  may  be  extraordi- 
narily elongated  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  and  tapering 
anteriorly,  or  it  may  be  much  broader  in  front  than  behind, 
as  in  the  Hammer-headed  Shark.  It  may  also  be  very  elon- 
gated but  cylindrical,  as  in  Ccntefcs.  It  may  be  strangely 
flattened,  as  in  the  Matamata  Tortoise  {C/w/ys),  or  it  may  be 
singularly  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  high,  as  in  the 
fish  Argcrinsiis. 

Considering  now  the  EXTERNAL  SURFACE  of  the  skull,  the 
superior  region  of  man's  is  very  exceptional  in  its  extent,  its 
smoothness,  and  its  rotundity.  Generally  in  man's  own  class 
a  prominent  sagittal  ridge  runs  from  in  front  backwards  in  the 
line  of  the  sagittal  suture.  This  may  be  enormous,  as  in  some 
Seals  and  Carnivora,  and  even  in  the  very  Anthropoid  Gorilla. 
One  of  the  most  exceptional  conditions  which  this  region 
may  present  is  that  exhibited  by  the  Sperm  Whale,  or  Cacha-_ 
lot,  where  the  cranium  forms  above,  a  great  semicircular  basin 
for  holding  the  spermaceti.  In  this  and  certain  other  animals 
of  the  same  order  there  is  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  skull 
\vhen  looked  at  from  above  ;  the  two  nostrils  and  pre-maxiihu 
being  more  or  less  unequally  developed.  This  asymmetry  is 
carried  much  further  in  some  of  the  true  Fishes  (namely,  tlic 
Pii/roiieciidcr,  e.g.  the  Sole,  Turbot,  Flounder,  &c.),  where  the 
•  interior  part  of  the  skull  is  extraordinarily  twisted  so  as  to 
allow  both  the  eyes  to  come  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

Generally  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull  is  looked  at, 
the  anterior  nares  are  more  or  less  inconspicuous,  and  placed 
in  front.    In  certain  animals,  however,  as  the  Elephant,  the 
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Sirenia,  and  the  Cetacea,  they  look  upwards,  and  open  quite 
on  the  superior  aspect  of  the  skull.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  animals  with  a  short  proboscis,  the  Tapirs  and  the 
Saiga  Antelope. 

The  occiput  may  slope  so  forward  that  much  more  of  it 
may  be  seen  (when  the  skull  is  viewed  from  above)  than  in 
man,  as  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  Cape  Mole  {C/nysochloris), 
the  Elephant,  and  the  Porpoise.  It  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  hidden  by  the  projection  of  a  large  lambdoidal  crest,  a<; 
in  the  Gorilla  and  Hyaena. 


Fig.  ii5.-Upper  View  o.^  the  Skull  of  a  Dolihin  {.D.-lphmm  rlobiccfis^ 

{After  Cuvicr)  '■ 
<•,  occipital  condyles;     median  ethmoid  in  nasal  fossa;;/;  frontal,  ovcrhpned  bv 
maxdla  :  «  nasal  ;  /,  parietal,  dnven  down  qui  e  o  the  side  of       skull  • 
fm,  pre-max,lla  (here  enormous) ;  so,  supra-occipital.  * 

It  is  possible  that  this  region  may  be  in  large  part  mem- 
branous, as  m  some  Rays.  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  great  bony  productions  may  exist,  as  in 
Ruminants  ;  either  permanent  bony  cores  sheathed  with  horn 
as  m  the  Ox,  Goat,  &c.,  or  else  bony  developments  (antlers) 
which  are  annual  in  their  growth  and  decay  ^amiersj 

There  may  be  four  bony  cores,  as  in  the  existing  little  four- 
horned  Antelope  and  in  the  great  extinct  Sivatha-ium 

smooth  as  in  the  Turtle  and  m  the  Rodent  LoMiiomvs  In 

v't  '^''^y  "  ^"•^"•^'^d       the  outgrowrSf  bo.  y 
lamelte  which,  meeting  together,  arch  over  the  tempor  °1  fossl 
and  make  the  skull  look  capacious  when  it  is  no  S  so  ' 
The  tnfenor  regton  is  very  rarely  divisible  into  £  three 
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•,r.,  ,,y._Unclcr  Surface  of  ihc  Cranium 
of  llic  Groat   Ant-eater  (Afyriin-co/'/uiS'} 

jitOata),  SO,  supra-occipital ;  BO.  basi- 
occipital ;  E.vO,  cxoccipiial  :  /.i',  tyni- 
panic;  I't,  pterygoid;  S.;  ■>q^^Mnoi^\■. 
AS,  alisplicnoiil;  OS,  orbito-splicnoul  : 
yj/-  malar;  /-,  lachrymal:  /V,  palatine; 
Mx,  maxilla;  rAfx,  pre-maxilla. 
{From  Flaiuer's  "Osteoh^^y.  ) 


parts  of  which  it  is  made 
up  in  man,  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  occipital 
foramen  forming,  in  the 
immense  majority,  part 
of  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  inferior  region. 

(i)  The  anterior  part  ot 
the  basis  cranii  of  man  is 
in  him  very  exceptionally 
short,  both  compared 
with  the  middle  or  gut- 
tural part,  and  compared 
with  its  own  width.  Its 
relative  length  varies  of 
course  with  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  muzzle.  Only 
in  Mammals  and  Croco- 
diles can  it  be  detined, 
as  in  man,  by  the  bony 
palate — formed  as  in  him 
by  special  developments 
of  the  palatine  and  su- 
perior maxillary  bones. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  part  may  be 
augmented  by  the  ptery- 
goid bones  also  taking  a 
share  in  this  structure, 
as  in  the  Great  Ant-cater, 
the  Crocodiles,  and  Ce- 
taceans. 

It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  Hare,  for 
the  bony  palate  to  be 
very  little  developed,  or, 
as  in  the  Hedgehog,  to 
be  only  imperfectly  ossi- 
fied. The  form  and  pro- 
portion of  its  component 
bones  afford  in  Birds  im- 
port;int  char:iclcrs  for  the 
classification  of  different 
groups. 
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Essentially  palatal  structures,  namely  the  pterygoid  bones, 
in  forms  below  the  mammalian  class,  generally  connect  the 
palatine  bones  with  the  quadrate  bone  which  suspends  the 
lower  jaw.  The  bony  palate  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a  bone  not  known  in  iVIammals  (the  os  transve7-suin),  as  is 
the  case  in  Reptiles ;  or  of  two  extra  bones  (the  ecto-pterygoid 
and  the  ento-pterygoid)  ;  besides  a  third  peculiar  ossification 
(the  meta-pterygoid),  as  in  bony  F  ishes. 

(2)  The  middle,  or  guttural  part,  is  a  noteworthy  one,  both 
on  account  of  the  physiological  importance  of  the  structures 
which  modify  its  composition,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
value  which  its  various  modifications  possess  for  the  purposes 
of  zoological  classification. 

Its  condition  in  man  is  exceptional,  both  as  regards  the 
large  proportion  it  bears  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  basis 
cranii,  and  also  as  regards  its  small  elongation  antero-pos- 
teriorly  as  compared  with  its  breadth. 

The  variations  presented  as  regards  the  mastoid  and  sty- 
loid processes,  the  carotid  foramina,  alisphenoidal  canals  (for 
the  external  carotid  artej'ies),  &c.,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  speaking  of  the  separate  cranial  bones,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Crocodile  and  Great  Ant-eater,  this 
guttural  part  of  the  basis  cranii  is  nearly  concealed  by  the 
immense  extension  of  the  palate.  At  other  times,  as  in  the 
Horse,  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  smallness  of  the  backward 
prolongation  of  the  bony  palate. 

The  pterygoid  fossae  are  found  only  in  man's  class,  and  bv 
no  means  always  in  it.  Generally,  as  in  the  Dog,  the  pterygoid 
bones  are  present,  but  the  descending  external  pterygoid 
process  is  absent ;  so  that  the  pterygoid  foss^x;  want  seemingly 
their  outer  walls. 

asTn  ^h^pT7f ''''        t  ^^"'l-'^t'^  expansions, 

as  in  the  Mole  and  Sloths.  ' 

Very  often,  especially  in  the  smaller  Mammals,  the  part 

an  iTo  "tL"'"'"."'  ^''1- '°  -^'^^  P^^™"^  P^'-^  °f  the  tempoS 
and  to  the  meatus  auditonus  externus  may  be,  as  it  were 

aliZorllPbunS  ^"'"'^^  '-containing  prot^.ine'nces,  te™«i 
The  Eustachian  tubes  may  unite  to  open  into  the  mouth 
as^n  nsts.  "  °^  --'y      utterly' rent 

.   ^3)  The  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  region  of  man's  skull 
.s  very  exceptionally  developed,  owing  to  the  advaS  sta 
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tion  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Nevertheless,  its  maximum 
of  development  in  Mammals  is  not  found  in  him,  but  in  the 
little  American  Ape  Chiysot/irix. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  occiput  is  not  visible 
when  the  skull  is  looked  at  from  beneath,  or  a  projecting 
lambdoidal  ridge  is  seen  in  the  place  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  Occasionally,  however  (as  in  the  Woodcock),  the 
occipital  surface  is  largely  visible,  the  foramen  magnum 
being  situated  far  forwards. 

A  pecuhar  character  may  exist  in  the  occiput,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  Indian  Elephant,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  sharp 
double  depression  with  a  median,  vertical  ridge.  This  de- 
pression curiously  resembles  that  in  which  the  cribriform 
plate  is  placed  in  so  many  Mammals,  the  median  ridge 
reminding  one  of  the  crista  galli.  This  occipital  fossa  is  for 
the  reception  of  a  strong  ligament,  which  helps  to  sustain  tlie 
very  weighty  skull. 

An  anterior  condyloid  foramen  may  be  entirely  absent,  as 
in  Fishes,  in  which  class  there  is  no  distinct  hypoglossal 

nerve.  •  •  •  ,% 

Great  depending  para-mastoid  (or  par-occipital)  processes 
mav  replace  the  mastoids,  as  in  the  Horse  and  the  Capybara. 

the  anterior  region  of  the  skull  of  adult  man  presents  an 
appearance  but  very  rarely  approached  by  that  of  any  brute. 
Nevertheless,  certain  of  the  American  Monkeys  (e.g.  Pitnccia 
and  Nvdipitheais)  present  a  close  general  resemblance, 
which  IS  also  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  young  Chimpanzee, 
and  still  better  in  the  young  Orang  Utan.  _ 

Generally  speaking,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle,  the  skull  is  so  much  foreshortened  when  viewed  in 
front  that  its  actual  shape  can  be  very  little  seen.  The  same 
apparent  distortion  also  occurs  in  extremely  depressed  or 
compressed  skulls.  .  .     n  i  ^ 

Althou'^h  the  rounded  frontal  region  of  man  is  all  but 
peculiar  to  him,  his  superciliary  projections  are  but  rudiments 
of  what  may  be  developed  even  in  closely  allied  fornis,  as 
we  see  in  the  Gorilla,  the  superciliary  ridges  of  which  are 
enormous.  Very  generally  the  orbital  fossae  are  placed  so 
laterally  that,  unlike  those  of  man,  they  arc  very  hltle  seen 
when  the  skull  is  looked  at  in  front.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
mav  approximate  more  closely  than  in  him,  as  in  many 
Monkeys.  As  has  been  said  in  describing  the  suiK-rior 
naxillary  bone,  the  infra-orbital  foramen  may  be  replaced  by 
a  -rcat  aperture,  or  l^y  a  number  of  small  ai)crtures.  The 
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bony  cheek  may,  in  man's  own  class,  offer  defects  of  ossifica- 
tion, as  in  the  Hare,  or  enormous  prominences  enclosing  a 
chamber,  as  in  the  Paca,  or  great  swollen  tuberosities,  as  in 
the  Mandrill. 

The  anterior  nares  may  be  so  high  up  as  to  approach  the 
summit  of  the  skull,  as  we  see  in  Cetacea.  They  may 
present  a  very  large  aperture,  as  in  the  Tapir.  They  may  be 
widely  separated  one  from  the  other  in  the  middle  line,  as  is 
the  case  in  mosj.  animals  below  Mammals,  but  not  in  all,  as 
we  see  in  Chelonians  and  Crocodiles,  which  have  a  median, 
single  nasal  opening,  as  in  man's  own  class. 

As  regards  the  lateral  regions  of  the  skull  of  man  : — 

(1)  The  temporal  part  may  be  roofed  over  and  hidden  from 
view  by  plate-like  processes  extending  out  from  the  adjacent 
bones,  and  which,  meeting,  enclose  the  temporal  fossa  and 
muscle,  giving  the  skull  a  fictitious  appearance  of  great  ca- 
pacity. This  is  the  case  in  the  Turtle,  the  African  Rodent 
Lophiomys,  and  in  the  Frog  Pelobates. 

(2)  The  mastoid  part  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  so 
called  in  low'fer  forms,  where  the  mastoid  process  becomes 
much  smaller  or  aborts  altogether. 

The  meatus  auditorius  externus  may  in  the  adults  of  very 
high  animals  {e.g.  the  American  Apes)  be  replaced  by  a  wide, 
nearly  circular  opening,  as  in  the  human  skull  at  birth.  The 
same  meatus  may  be  directed  much  upwards  and  more  or 
less  backwards,  as  in  the  Hare.  No  such  part  exists  in  the 
skulls  of  Fishes. 

(3)  The  zygomatic  part  may  in  man's  own  class  present 
very  considerable  differences  from  the  structure  which  exists 
in  him,  and  more  considerable  still  in  lower  forms. 

Thus  a  zygomatic  arch  may  be  wanting,  as  in  Ccntetes,  the 
Ant-eaters,  and  Maiiis.  IJoth  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  that  arch  may  be  well  developed,  and  nevertheless  may 
fail  to  effect  a  junction,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Sloths  and  their 
extinct  allies  ;  or  a  junction  may  be  formed  by  the  help  of  a 
process  of  the  frontal,  as  in  the  Horse. 

In  forms  below  Mammalia  (as  e.g.  in  Birds,  the  Crocodile 
&c.)  we  often  find  a  zygoma  formed  by  the  help  of  a  bone 
termed  \.\^(t  qiuulrato-jugal,  which  connects  the  malar  in  front 
ot  It  with  that  bone  which  supports  the  lower  jaw,  and  which 
IS  termed  the  quadrate.  Besides  this  zygomatic  arch  a  second 
and  superior  zygoma  may  exist  (as  in  most  Lizards  and  in 
some  Birds  the  Macaw  "  Gr/,7>/,,,-/yv/^/./.x  "),  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  squamous  or  zygomatic  element  of  the  tern- 
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poral  bone  with  a  bone  termed  the  post-frontal,  and  which 
more  or  less  occupies  the  place  of  the  post-frontal  process  of 
the  frontal  bone  of  Mammals. 

A  fundamentally  different  structure  may  obtain,  as  in  Fishes, 
where  we  have,  as  a  rule,  no  malar ;  and  where  the  more  con- 
spicuous representative  of  the  temporal  bone  (exclusive  of 
the  representatives  of  the  petrous  portion)  is  the  pre-operculum, 
• — which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  replace  a  zygoma,  extending 
down  as  it  do:s  to  the  quadrate  bone  which  suspends  the 
lower  jaw.  The  connexion  of  the  quadrate  bone,  however, 
with  the  maxillary  bone  is  only  effected  by  means  of  soft 
structures,  which  must  alone,  therefore,  represent  the  inferior 
zygoma  of  the  Sauropsida.  The  bones  which  connect  the 
cjuadrate  with  the  upper  jaw  have  relation  not  to  the  zygoma, 
but  to  the  palate. 


Fig,  iiS.  — Side  \  iiiw  or-  a  Bird's  Ski'LL    {A/lt-r  PcirA-cr.) 

n,  s'T.ingiil.ir  bone  of  niRndible  :  nr,  articular  bone:  r/,  dcntary  ;  .A  frontal:.;, 
malar  :  /,  lachrymal  ;  iiw,  median  ethmoid  ;  I'lx,  maxillary  bone  :  /,  parietal  ; 
//",  post-frontal  process:  //,  plerygoid  bone;  /.r,  pre-ma.\illa;  4?,  quadrate 
bone;  r/y,  quadrato-jiigal  ;  sy,  squamoi.d  ,  r',  vomer. 

Returning  to  man's  own  class,  we  find  that  the  lateral  region 
is  generally  much  more  open  than  in  him.  The  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fissure,  for  example,  is  dclincd  by  the  proicction  outwards 
of  the  alisphenoid.  Generally  this  projection  is  wanting  ; 
therefore  the  orbit  opens  widely  into  the  temporal  fossa. 
This  fissure  may,  however,  be  more  closed  up  than  it  is  even 
in  man,  as  we  sec  in  certain  Apes,  and  notably  in  the  Howling 
Monkeys. 

The  ptcrygo-maxillary  fissure  may  also  become  as  it 
were  more  or  less  opened  out,  and  the  sphcno-maxillary  fossa 
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be  plainly  visible,  instead  of  being  hidden,  as  it  is  in  man. 
The  live  foramina  of  that  fossa,  viz.  the  rotundum,  vidian, 
pterygo-palatine,  posterior  palatine,  and  spheno-palatine,  are 
generally  present  in  the  Mammalian  class,  but  with  the  open- 
ing out  of  the  fossa  become  more  or  less,  and  in  different 
degrees,  separated  from  each  other  as  compared  with  their 
common  juxtaposition  in  man.  The  spheno-palatine  and 
posterior  palatine  foramina  may  together  be  represented  by  a 
single  small  opening,  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

35.  Before  considering  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cranium  as  treated  of  in  Anthropotomy,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  the  relations  and  conditions  presented  by  a  vertical 
longitudinal  section  of  the  entire  skull,  which  are  exceedingly 
significant  and  instructive. 

The  basi-cranial  axis  of  man  forms  an  angle  which  approxi- 
mates to  a  right  angle  with  the  basi-facial  axis. 

In  Birds  the  angle  may  be  as  marked  as  in  man,  and  the 
human  condition  may  be  even  much  surpassed,  as  in  the  Wood- 
cock, where  the  facial  part  is  so  extremely  bent  down  that  its 
axis  forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  basi-cranial  axis. 

Now,  in  all  the  lowest  Vertebrates  these  two  axes  are  in  one 
straight  line,  as  in  Fishes,  Batrachians,  and  most  Reptiles  ; 
and  even  in  most  Mammals  the  angle  formed  by  them  is 
an  exceedingly  open  one,  approximating  to  180°. 

The  importance,  however,  of  this  distinction  is  not  really 
so  great  as  at  first  appears,  for  there  are  great  differences 
with  regard  to  it  between  animals  which  are  very  nearly 
alhed.  Thus  the  adult  Chacma  Baboon  differs  from  his  ally 
the  Mandrill  m  this  respect  almost  as  much  as  man  differs 
from  the  Gorilla  ;  and  while  the  Deer  has  the  two  axes  almost 
on  a  line,  in  the  Sheep  and  Ox  they  form  a  very  marked  angle 

The  shortness  of  the  basi-cranial  axis  in  man  when  com- 
pared with  the  extreme  length  of  the  true  brain  cavity  is  a 
much  more  distinctive  feature,  as  in  all  lower  forms  this  axis  is 
very  much  longer.  Thus,  in  the  Sheep,  the  basi-cranial  axis  is 
as  long  as  the  entire  cerebral  cavity,  and  in  the  lowest  Verte- 
brates (where  the  cerebral  hemispheres  form  but  a  small  part 
ot  the  brain)  it  very  greatly  exceeds  it 

Similarly  the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  plane  of  the  occi- 
pita  foramen  which  is  so  very  open  in  man,  contracts  in  lower 

be  said  as  to  the  olfactory  angle,  or  that  formed  with  the 
basi-crania  axis  by  the  plane  of  the  cribriform  plate  o5 
Its  morphological  equivalent.  ^  ' 
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In  this  way  the  peculiarly  expanded  condition  of  the 
cerebral  chamber  of  man  may  be  appreciated.  Taking  the 
basi-cranial  axis  as  a  fixed  line  for  comparison  with  other 
animals,  we  see  that  in  him  (Fig.  91)  the  cerebral  chamber 
is  of  great  vertical  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  its  anterior 
portion  is  so  expanded  as  to  open  out  the  olfactory  angle 
from  90°  to  much  beyond  1 80°,  and  to  similarly  open  out  the 
occipital  angle— circumstances  in  which  man  widely  differs 
from  even  the  highest  members  of  his  class  and  even  of  his 
order. 

In  the  fact  that  the  inside  of  the  arch  of  the  skull  is  marked 
by  depressions  corresponding  with  the  cerebral  convolutions," 
man  agrees  with  those  members  of  his  class  which  possess 
such  convolutions.  For  in  that  class  the  cranium  closely 
invests  the  brain,  so  that  a  cast  of  its  cavity  well  exhibits  the 
general  features  of  the  cerebral  surface.  This  character, 
however,  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the  Vertebrates,  for  the 
cerebral  cavity  "does  not  contract  with  the  lessening  pro- 
portions of  the  cranial  nervous  centres,  there  being  (e.g.  m 
Fishes)  a  large  quantity  of  soft  fatty  substance  interposed 
between  those  centres  and  the  cranial  walls. 

The  cranial  cavity  in  man  overhangs  the  orbits,  but  does 
not  descend  between  them.  This  is  a  condition  which 
obtains  very  often,  but  by  no  means  universally  ;  for  that 
cavity  may  be  not  only  prolonged  between  the  orbits,  but 
considerably  beyond  them.  We  find  this  in  Serpents,  in 
Batrachians,  and  in  many  Fishes  {e.g.  the  Carp  family),  while 
in  Birds,  Lizards,  Crocodiles,  and  Chelonians  the  cranial 
cavity  suddenly  contracts,  and  there  is  an  interorbital  septum 

°"The  middle  of  the  dome  of  the  skull  may  be  produced  in- 
wards as  a  median,  longitudinal,  bony  plate  by  ossification  of 
the  falx.  This  is  the  case  e.g  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  and 
in  the  Sea  Lion.  .  .  .  , 

An  ossified  tentorium  may  exist,  as  in  some  Spider 
Monkevs,  in  the  Racoon,  and  others. 

The  'base  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  may  present  lliosc 
differences  already  noticed  in  describing  the  several  cranial 
bones.  In  man's  class  it  is  divisible  into  the  same  t  iree 
fossae  as  in  him.    This  division,  however,  is  not  similarly 

marked  in  lower  forms.  ■  „  :„ 

{\\  anterior  fossa  is  relatively  much  less  extensive  in 
man  than  it  is  in  most  animals.     Even   in  the  Apes  tiic 

'  For  llicse  sec  Lesson  VI 1 1. 
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portion  immediately  above  the  cribriform  plate  forms  a 
more  distinct  chamber  than  exists  in  man.  As  we  de- 
scend through  the  mammalian  class  we  often  find  it  much 
prolonged  and  of  a  large  relative  size,  as  in  the  Sheep,  Pig, 
and  others,  especially  Marsupials,  e.g.  the  Thylacine.  In  some 
fo  rms,  however,  e.g.  the  Dolphins,  the  olfactory  fossa  is  cjuite 
wanting.  Great  difference  in  this  respect  may  exist  in  nearly 
allied  forms— ^7.^.  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  cribriform  plate  is  very  small  and  bird-like, 
while  in  the  second  it  is  enormously  large. 

(2)  The  middle  fossa  is  relatively  larger  in  man  than  it 
is  in  very  many  lower  forms,  but  not  in  all,  as  we  see  by  the 
Dolphms.  The  foramina  vary,  as  already  noticed  in  de- 
scribmg  the  several  cranial  bones.  Very  often  the  foramen 
rotundum  and  sphenoidal  fissure  may  be  blended  in  a  single 
openmg,  as  in  the  Squirrel  ;  or  the  optic  foramen  may  form 
but  one  aperture  with  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  as  in  the  Stag 
and  Opossum  ;  or  the  two  optic  foramina  may  be  united  into 
a  smgle  median  foramen,  as  in  the  Hare. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  be  one  with  the  foramen  lacerum 
anterius,  as  in  the  Horse. 

The  optic  foramina  and  sphenoidal  fissures  may  together 
be  represented,  on  the  inside  of  the  skull,  by  a  single  openino- 
as  m  the  Swan  ;  and  sometimes  the  optic  foramen,  sphenoidal' 
tissure,  and  foramen  rotundum  may  be  included  in  a  common 
aperture,  as  in  the  Booby. 

The  sella  turcica  may  be  as  sharply  limited  in  other  forms 
as  m  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pituitary  fossa  may  be 
altogether  unmarked,  as  in  Batrachians. 

This  fossa  may  dip  down  into  a  large  canal  running  for- 
.TfL^'p  l"'"' XK^'"^'"        '''''''  ''^  many  rfshes, 

of^ho  ^l^ln'Vn  T      'f'^V^f  ^'-'^^       cartilaginous  floo; 

It  below  ' para-sphenoid  bone  encloses 

(3)  .  Posierior fossa  may  be  much  more  sharply  defined 
han  m  man,as  when  a  lamella  of  bone  (consisting  of  afi  ossified 

tentorium)  ,s  attached  to  the  projecting  border  of  the  netrous 

SSt  ?f  \t  ^Sihim  Tis^  i^- 
T.n  tl^f^•^^^("°^^•^  the^squ^r:S;LyS.^,;;^^ 

all  mans  class  and      Birds  is  placed  as  in  h.m,  and  there 
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is  generally  (as  notably,  e.g.,  in  the  Hare  and  Mole)  also  a 
fossa  for  that  process  of  the  brain  called  the  flocculus  of  the 
cerebellum. 

In  some  Reptiles,  however  (as,  e.g.,  the  Turtle),  the  bony 
investment  of  the  internal  ear  is  incomplete  on  its  cranial 
side  ;  and  in  Fishes  it  is  even  widely  open,  forming  a  large 
chamber  communicating  with  the  general  cranial  cavity,  and 
termed  the  "  otocrane." 

36.  That  degree  of  completeness  of  THE  ORBITS  which 
exists  in  man — serving  for  the  protection  of  the  eyeball  by 
extensions  of  the  cranial  bones — is  a  very  exceptional  condi- 
tion. Only  in  him  and  in  the  higher  members  of  his  order 
—that  is,  the  Monkeys — do  we  find  such  an  enclosure  ;  but 
in  some  of  them  it  may  be  more  complete  than  it  is  in  him, 
by  the  junction  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with  the 
upper  maxillary  bone,  so  that  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  is 
reduced  to  a  short  and  rounded  aperture,  or  even  (as  in  the 
Howling  Monkeys)  all  but  or  quite  obliterated. 

The  relative  size  of  the  orbits  may  be  much  greater  than  in 
man,  as  e.g.  in  Indris,  in  the  Night- Ape  {Ayctipiihecus),  or 
in  the  Tarsier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orbits  may  be  rela- 
tively smaller  than  in  man,  as  in  the  Whales. 


F.r,  ,Tn...-Fro,uVicv/oriho  Skull  of  the  Lemiiroid  ^.v^v.- s'lowing 
the  l-in;e  si;!e  of  the  orbits,  which  .ire  also  shown  to  open  wielely  behind  into 
the  tcnipyr.ll  fossx. 

They  may  be  much  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  the  size  of  the  skull  as 
in  the  Dog  and  most  Mammals.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
mav  be  much  more  approximated,  as  m  the  I  arsicr  and  ui 
the  Squirrel  Monkey  {Chryso(hnx\  where  they  are  m  part 
separated  l)y  membrane  only.    In  a  great  number  of  annnals, 
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as  Birds  and  many  Reptiles,  they  are  only  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  thin  interorbital  septum,  made  up  of  bone  or  carti- 
lage or  membrane.  They  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  so  widely 
separated  (as  in  the  Hammer-headed  Shark)  that  the  cranium 
is  much  broader  between  them  than  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Although  it  is  peculiar  to  man's  order  to  have  the  orbit 
enclosed  as  in  him,  yet  there  are  other  creatures  which  have 
the  orbit  protected  by  a  bony  rim,  as  is  the  case  in  Ruminants 
{e.g.  the  Sheep),  in  the  Crocodiles  and  Turtles,  some  Lizards, 
and  some  Frogs.  This  enclosure  is  effected  by  the  junction 
of  the  malar  with  the  true  frontal  bone  (in  Mammals,  except 
in  the  Horse,  where  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  intervenes)  or  with  a  post-frontal  bone.  In  many 
fishes,  however,  the  orbit  is  bounded  inferiorlv  by  a  chain  of 
skinbones  (dermal  ossiclec),  the  suborbital  bones,  which  seem 
to  be  serial  repetitions  of  the  lachrymal ;  and  in  some 
Birds  (^'._^.  the  Woodcock  and  the  Macaw,  Calyptorhyvcus) 
there  is  an  analogous  formation,  and  the  orbits  are  completely 
encircled  by  bone. 

In  the  immense  majority  of  man's  class,  however,  the  orbit 
is  not  even  encircled  by  bone,  and  its  separation  from  the 
temporal  fossa  is  not  in  many  even  marked  by  a  post-orbital 
process  of  the  frontal.  The  lachrymal  foramen  (which  exists 
in  most  terrestrial  forms)  need  not  open  within  the  orbit,  but 
may  be,  as  in  Lemurs,  upon  the  cheek. 

The  orbits  may  be  continued  backwards  (as  in  many  osseous 
Fishes,  e.g.  the  Pike)  into  a  prolonged  conical  canal  situate 
beneath  the  cerebral  cavity,  and  protected  inferiorly  by  the 
para-sphenoid. 

In  the  possession  of  nasal  fossa;  limited  and  defined  by 
osseous  structures  man  agrees  with  the  whole  of  the  Vertebrata 
above  Fishes,  except  the  very  lowest  of  the  Batrachians. 

In  the  possession  of  two  ruch  fossa;  separated  by  a  wide 
or  narrow  septum,  and  separated  from  the  mouth  by  an 
ossous  plate,  so  that  they  open  posteriorly  only  into  the 
pharynx,'  man  agrees  with  all  the  members  of  his  class  and 
with  the  Crocodiles  also.  ' 

T:,e  sheltering  of  spongy  bones  (or  turbinals)  is  a  character 
which  the  nasal  fossEE  possess  in  almost  all  Mammals,  thoutjh 
such  parts  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  Dolphins 
Ihcse  spongy  bones  may  be  represented  only  by  cartil-ic^i 
nous  structures,  as  we  find  in  the  classes  Reptilia  and 
Batrachia. 

'  For  the  pharyn.K  sec  Lesson  XI, 
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The  floor  of  these  foss£E  may,  instead  of  forming  with  the 
basi-cranial  axis  an  angle  opening  downwards  (as  in  man, 
the  Hare,  and  Sheep),  be  parallel  with  it  (as  in  the  Dog),  or 
form  an  obtuse  angle  opening  upwards,  as  in  the  Elephant, 
or  even  a  slightly  acute  angle,  as  in  the  Dolphins. 

The  nares  are  exceptionally  high  in  proportion  to  their 
length  in  man.  Their  length  may  be  enormous,  as  in  the 
Great  Ant-eater  and  Crocodile,  where  pterygoid  plates  follow 
behind  the  palatine  bones  and  so  prolong  the  bony  palate. 

The  nares,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  most  Vertebrates 
much  shorter  than  in  Mammals;  for  there  are  no  palatal 
plates  to  prolong  the  fossae  backwards,  and  their  posterior 
border  is  formed  by  the  palate  bones.  Thus  the  posterior 
nares  in  such  animals  {e.g.  Birds,  Lizards,  Frogs)  aaswer 
rather  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  human  nasal  fossa;. 

The  bones  which  form  the  anterior  and  posterior  boun- 
daries of  the  nasal  passage  have  been  already  described,  as 
also  the  asymmetrical  form  of  the  anterior  nares  in  the 
(Tg  tcic 

The  median  division  of  the  fossa:,  or  septum  narium,  need 
not  be  partly  osseous  and  partly  cartilaginous,  as  it  is  in  man. 
It  may  be  quite  unossihed,  as  in  Clielonians  and  Serpents,  or 
it  may  be  ossified  to  the  ends  of.  the  nasals,  as  in  certain 
extinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  and  in  some  Dolphins  and 
Seals  {c  the  species  Lcoiiiiia),  and  in  one  species  of  Tapir, 
where  ossification  advances  even  in  front  of  the  nasals.  1  he 
septum  may  be  ossified  continuously  with  the  lesser  wings  ol 
tlie  sphenoid,  as  in  the  Frog,  where  it  forms  the  middle  part 
o{  t\\(i  OS  en  ceindar. 

As  to  the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  and  inanllary  sinuses,  it  is  a 
-eneral  character  of  air-breathing  Vertebrates  to  have  some 
Sr  other  part  of  the  cranial  bones  furnished  with  cavities 
containing  air.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  man  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  indeed  he  occupies  an  mtcrmcdiate 
position,  as  cranial  air-cells  may  be  more  restricted  or  much 
nore  developed  than  they  are  in  him,  and  this  not  only  as 
recrards  the  relative  si/.e  of  the  air-cavities,  but  also  as  regards 
the  number  of  cranial  bones  so  inflated. 

The  frontal  sinuses  (which  are  not  constant  in  man.  being 
absent  at  least  in  some  Australian  skulls)  may  be  much  less 
o  inore  developed  than  in  him  in  members  of  his  own  ordei, 
n  dilTcre'it  Apes.  In  hollow-horned  Ruminants  they  may 
e'l'i  d  .  to  t  e  substance  of  the  liorns,  or  backwards  into  the 
par  eta  land  supra-occipital.    The  latter  condition  exists  in 
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the  Hog,  but  attains  its  maximum  of  development  in  the 
Elephant,  where  air-cavities  extend  even  into  the  nasal  bones; 
and  the  vertical  section  of  the  area  of  the  cranial  sinuses 
exceeds,  in  the  adult,  that  of  the  cranial  cavity  itself. 


^'°,i,",°V7^r'^"'-°r„°'"r^'=  Cranium  of  a  full-grown  African  Elephant,  taken  to 
he  left  of  a  middle  Ime  and  mcluding  the  vomer  (/-  ^  and  the  mesethmoid 
:  an,  anterior,  and/«,  posterior  narial  aperture, 
This  section  shows  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  skull  wall,  and  the  prodigious 
developmentofair-ce  Is  in  the  frontal  above  and  in  front  of  the  cerebral  cavity! 
and  above  and  behind  the  anterior  nares,  an.  ^  "  ^>  < 

{From  Floiocr's  "  Osteology.") 

In  Birds  also  they  may  be  well  developed,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  an  extraordinarily  dense  projection  of  bone  may 
take  place  from  the  frontals,  as  in  the  Cassowary.  Frontal 
smuscs  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in  many  Mammals  and 

Hpt^Pnf'  I      f  '^'^  though  other  cranial 

elcment.s  have  large  air-cavities,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 

Ihe  sphcmndal  sinuses  may  be  much  less  developed  than 
m  man,  as  is  the  case  m  common  Monkeys  and  many  Mam- 
mals, e.g.  the  Sheep  and  Manatee.  They  may,  howk  e  be 
very  greatly  developed  and  extend  into  the  median  pla  e  S 
the  ethmoid,  as  in  the  Elephant.    Similarly,  u.  oviparous 
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Vertebrates,  they  may  be  largely  developed,  as  in  many 
Birds,  e.g.  the  Ostrich  ;  or  absent,  as  in  Serpents,  e.g.  the 
Python. 

The  iiiaxillary  sinus  in  man  is  also  in  a  medium  state  of 
development.  In  very  many  forms  the  maxillary  bone  is 
solid ;  though,  in  the  Elephant,  not  only  the  maxilla  has  air- 
cells,  but  the  pre-maxilla  also.  In  the  New  World  Rodent, 
the  Paca,  the  maxillary  bone  contains  a  large  cavity  which 
communicates  with  that  of  the  mouth  even  in  the  living 
animal.  In  the  Hare  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  but 
imperfectly  ossified. 

As  has  been  said,  other  bones  may  become  inflated  with 
air  which  are  not  so  in  man.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
case  with  the  median  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  with  the  nasals, 
and  with  the  pre-maxilla  in  the  Elephant,  and  with  the  parie- 
tals  and  supra-occipitals  in  the  Hog.  The  pterygoids  may 
become  adapted  to  form  air-cavities,  as  in  the  Dolphins,  the 
Mole,  and  some  Sloths,  and  in  old  Gavials.  The  greater 
wings  of  the  sphenoid  may  be  similarly  dilated,  as  in  some 
Insectivora  (e.g.  Centetes)  and  Marsupials  (e.g.  Hypsipjyiiuui.^'). 

The  mastoidal  cells  of  man  are  very  commonly  replaced 
bv  large  inflations  of  the  tympanic  or  inferior  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone.  The  poster.o-external  portion  of  the 
skull  may  be  very  largely  inflated  in  this  way,  as  in  Macro- 
sccLidcs,  forming  a  great  mastoidal  bulla  ;  and  even  the  angular 
part  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  inflated  with  air,  its  cells  being 
placed  in  communication  with  those  of  the  tympanic  region 
by  a  special  tube,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 

The  lachrymal  bonfe  may  also  be  inflated  and  form  an 
orbital  bulla, as  in  almost  all  Ruminants,  especially  the  Girafle. 

The  upper  jawbones  may  be  extraordinarily  expanded  and 
filled  with  delicate  osseous  air-holding  cells,  as  in  the  beak  of 
the  Toucan. 

The  process  of  development  of  the  human  skull,  which  has 
been  before  noticed,  is  of  very  high  zootomical  interest,  as 
its  transitory  stages  present  very  interesting  resemblances  to 
the  permanent  cranial  structures  of  very  different  animals. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  in  the  first  indication  of  the  embryo 
an  indication  of  the  spinal  system  which  is  to  be.  but  none  of 
the  skull,  we  are  reminded  of  the  headless  condition  of  that 
lowest  of  Vertebrates,  the  Amphioxus  or  Lancelct. 

In  that  early  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  cranium  in 
which  we  have  a  cartilaginous  mass  enclosing  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  notochord  in  the  middle,  and  an  auditory 
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capsule  on  each  side  of  it,  we  are  reminded  of  the  permanent 
condition  of  the  skull  in  the  Lamprey. 

In  that  the  trabeculas  cranii  first  diverge  and  then  con- 
verge, meet,  and  so  enclose  what  becomes  the  pituitary  space, 
we  find  a  temporary  condition  of  which  large  traces  remain 
even  in  adult  Ophidians,  where  the  cartilaginous  trabeculae 
persist  as  two  rods,  one  on  each  side  of  the  para-sphenoid. 


Fig.  121. — The  Skull,  Anterior  pakt  ui-  si'i,\al  Column,  and  Bran- 
chial Basket  of  the  Lami'Rey. 
i^Fiom  Miiller  attd  Owen.) 

xu,  auditory  capsule  ;  h,  cartilaginous  basket,  connected  above  with  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  with  seven  complete  and  descending  arches  imited  by 
transverse  bands  (between  which  the  gill-openings  are  seen)  and  sheltering  the 
heart  and  pericardium  at  the  part  where  the  letter  b  is  placed ;  e,  ethmo- 
vomerine  cartilage  ;  h,  rudiment  of  the  hyoid  ;  neural  arches  ;  P,  palate- 
quadrate  (or  pterygo-palatine)  arch,  the  hinder  pier  of  which  represents  the 
suspensorium,  though  there  is  no  lower  jaw. 

Before  the  development  of  the  third  visceral  arch  we  have 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  Lamprey,  which  is  always 
destitute  of  a  mandible  ;  and  when,  in  man,  the  visceral  arches 
successively  arise,  we  have  transitorily  represented  the  piscine 
condition,  where  the  solid  axes  of  seven  or  more  such  arches 
form  the  mandible,  the  hyoidean  arch,  and  the  successive 
branchial  or  gill-bearing  arches. 

In  the  development  of  the  palatal,  or  second  visceral  arch, 
there  is  sketched  out  a  condition  permanent  in  Sharks,  where 
the  lower  jaws  bite  against  a  cartilaginous  pterygo-palatine 
arcade  which  takes  the  place  of  an  as  yet  undeveloped  bony 
upper  jaw.  This  condition  is  essentially  similar  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Sturgeon,  where  a  comparatively  minute  pair  ot 
jaws  (mandibular  and  pterygo-palatine  respectively)  are 
suspended  at  the  end  of  a  disproportionately  large  suspen- 
sorial  structure. 

In  that  stage  of  the  human  skull  which  precedes  ossification 
we  have  a  reminder  of  the  exclusively  cartilaginous  structure 
of  certain  Fishes. 

In  the  distinct  ossific  origin  of  the  elements  of  the  petrous 
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and  mastoidal  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  we  have  a 
transitory  representation  of  the  permanent  conditions  of  the 
same  parts  in  the  osseous  Fishes. 

In  the  distinct  osseous  origins  of  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid, 
of  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid,  and  of  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  occipital  bone,  there  is  exhibited  a  resemblance 
to  the  permanent  condition  of  those  parts  as  they  exist  in 
many  animals,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 


Fig.  122.— Side  View  of  the  Cartil.agtnous  Skeleton  of  the  Head  of 

A  Shark 

This  shows  the  successive  arches  except  the  first  pair,  or  trabccxltr  cranii,  which 

form  the  base  of  the  skull  in  front  of  the  pituitary  fossa. 
Pq,  pterygo-palatinc,  or  second  arch  ;  vi,  mandibular,  or  third  arch  ;  /;,  hyoidean, 
or  fourth  arch  (the  corniculum,  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  styloid  process,  &c  .  ol 
■  man)     From  behind  it  the  branchiostegal  rays  are  seen  extending  backwards, 
6'  to  65,  the  branchial  arches  forming  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  arches  of  the  skull. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  parts  which,  at  first 
distinct,  ultiTnately  coalesce,  such  as  the  portions  of  the 
ethmoid,  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  the  pterygoid  processes, 
and  the  squamous  element  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Finally,  that  exceptional  anchylosis  which  occasionally 
takes  plkce  in  aged  skulls  recalls  to  us  that  union  of  the 
cranial  elements  which  in  some  Vertebrates,  as  in  Birds,  is  so 
much  more  complete  than  is  normally  the  case  with  the  bones 
constituting  the  human  cranium. 

The  consideration  of  the  relations  existing  between  Meckel's 
cartilage  and  the  summit  of  the  liyoidcan  arch  in  man  with 
the  suspensorial  and  mandiliukir  structures  of  lower  A'erte- 
brates,  must  be  deferred  until  the  internal  car  is  treated  of, 
and  we  come  to  examine  the  essential  nature  of  its  auditory 
ossicles. 
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LESSON  IV. 


THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMB. 


1.  The  bones  of  man's  upper  limb  are  divisible  into  three 
categories  :  A.  Those  of  the  shoulder  ;  B.  Those  of  the  arm  ; 
and  C.  Those  of  the  hand. 

A.  Those  of  the  shoulder  are  the  blade-bone,  called  the 
scapula,  and  the  collar-bone,  called  the  clavicle.' 

B.  Those  of  the  arm  are  subdivisible  into  {a)  the  upper 
arm,  and  (b)  the  fore-arm. 

{a)  In  the  upper  arm  there  is  but  a  single  bone,  called  the 
humerus. 

(d)  In  the  fore-arm  there  are  two  long  bones  placed  side 
by  side,  and  called  the  radius  and  the  uljia. 

C.  Those  of  the  hand  are  divisible  into  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  (or  the  carpus-),  those  of  the  middle,  solid  part  of  the 
hand,  called  the  7netaca7piis,^  and  those  of  the  fingers  (or 
digits),  which  are  called  phalanges:^ 

2.  The  SCAPULA  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  with  three  borders 
and  two  surfaces.  One  of  these  surfaces  is  applied  against 
the  ribs,  and  is  concave.  It  is  called  the  subscapular  fossa. 
The  shortest  of  its  three  borders  is  uppermost. 

The  other  (dorsal  or  outer)  surface  is  divided  obliquely 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  prominent  ridge,  called  the 
"spine,"  on  which  account  the  part  above  the  ridge  is  termed 
the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  the  part  below  it  the  iiifra- 
spiiwus  fossa. 

This  spine  becomes  gradually  more  prominent  from  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  while  at  its  outer  end  it 
expands  into  a  large  freely  projecting  process  termed  the 

C/nvis,  a  key.  From  K,.|,7r.;r.  tlie  wrist. 
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acroinio7t^  which  is  flattened  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  which  the  scapular  spine  is  flattened. 

The  superior  and  shortest  border  of  the  scapula  exhibits 
a  deep  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  means 
of  a  ligament.  In  front  of  this  notch  rises  a  strongly  pro- 
jecting curved  process,  called  from  its  beak-like  shape  the 
coracoid.'^ 


Fig.  123. — Outer  or  Dorsal  View  of  the  Right  Sc.^puI,A  of  Man. 

.superior  angle  ;  d^,  inferior  angle  ;  aCy  acromion  ;  ax,  a,\-illary  border  ;  t', 
coracoid  .  g,  margin  of  glenoid  Mirface  ;  is,  infra-spinous  fossa  ;  «,  neck  and 
snpra-scapiilar  notch,  in  superior  border  ;  s,  spine  ;  ss,  supra-spinous  fossa  ;  v, 
vertebral  margin. 


The  hinder  border  is  the  longest.  It  is  called  the  vertebral 
border,  because  it  is  nearest  to  the  backbone. 

The  third  border  (called  the  axiUa>y  border)  ascends 
obliquely  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  border  to  a 
rounded,  concave,  shallow,  articular  surface,  called  the 
glenoid  5  cavity  (into  which  the  head  of  the  upper-arm  bone 
is  received),  and  which  is  overliung  wiihin  and  in  front  by 
the  coracoid  process  on  its  internal  side,  while  the  acromion 
overhangs  it  externally  and  behind.  The  part  which  sup- 
ports the  glenoid  sinfacc  is  termed  the  )ii:ik. 

The  sLiperior  and  vertebral  borders  meet  in  a  sharp  superior 
aiiok,  while  at  the  iunction  of  tlic  axillary  and  vertebral 
borders  is  a  flattened  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  muscle 
called  the  teres  major. 

The  coracoid  and  acromion  arise  from  distinct  centres  of 


'  From  .'iKpor,  a  summit,  and  iViiioi;,  tlic  slio\ilder, 

Krorn  miij.tf,  a  crow,  and  mMu!,,  lorni. 
J  From  ■j.Wji  ii.  a  supeificial  cavity. 
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ossification.  The  coracoid  ossification  contributes  to  form 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  The  CLAVICLE  is  a  long  cylindrical  bone  with  a  slightly 
sigmoid  curvature,  placed  transversely  on  each  side  ot  the 
neck  and  connecting  the  acromion  with  the  manubrium  of 
the  sternum.  Its  outer  end,  in  childhood,  beai's  a  cartilage, 
termed  the  meso-scapular  cartilage  (which  ultimately  ossifies), 
and  is  connected  with  the  acromion  by  a  synovial  joint.  The 
inner  end  has  a  distinct  centre  of  ossification  (as  an  epiphysis), 
and  unites  with  the  sternum  by 

a  joint  in  which  is  interposed  a 
fibro-cartilage  (the  oniosterimm) 
having  a  synovial  membrane  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  clavicle  is 
connected  with  the  coracoid  by 
ligament  only. 

4,  The  HUMERUS  {ps  humeri) 
is  the  largest  and  longest  bone 
of  the  upper  limb,  and  extends 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow- 
joint.  It  is  imperfectly  cylindri- 
cal, with  an  expansion  at  each 
end.  We  may  consider  it  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed 
when  the  arm  is  dependent  and 
the  palm  turned  forwards. 

The  cylindrical  part  (or  shaft) 
has  its  anterior  surface  marked 
above  by  a  longitudinal  depres- 
sion, termed  (he  bicipital  groove, 
because  it  lodges  the  tendon  of 
a  muscle  called  the  Biceps. 
Below  and  external  to  this  is  a 
roughened  elevated  tract  for  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
has  its  anterior  surface  sepa- 
rated from  the  posterior  surface 
by  two  lines  (or  ridges),  one  on 
each  side,  which  become  well  marked  as  they  approach  the 
lower  end  of  the  bone.  The  outer  of  these  two  ridges  is 
termed  the  supinator,  or  external  condyloid,  ridge  (for  reasons 
which  will  appear),  while  the  inner  one  is  namtd  the  internal 
condyloid,  or  pronator  ridge. 

L  2 


Fig.  124. — Front  View  of  thi 
Right  Humerus  of  Man. 

b,  Ijicipital  groove ;  cf,  coronoid 
foss.i ;  ec,  external  condyle  ;  gt^ 
great,  or  radial  tuberosity  ;  h, 
head  of  tlie  luimenis :  ic,  internal 
condyle;  ///,  capitcllum;  //, 
lesser  or  ulnar  tuberosity ;  /, 
trochlea. 
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The  hinder  surface  of  the  shaft  presents  an  obhque  groove 
(called  jnusculo-spiral),  passing  from  above  downwards. 

The  upper  end  of  the  humerus  shows  a  large,  rounded  head, 
covered,  when  fresh,  with  cartilage  and  articulated  to  the 
glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula  by  a  synovial  joint,  while  a 
fibrous  bag  (or  capsular  ligament)  invests  the  whole  articu- 
lation. 

The  head  is  placed,  not  on  the  middle  of  the  summit,  but 
on  its  inner  and  hinder  aspect,  so  that  its  axis  does  not  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  shaft. 

A  little  below  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  are  two 
blunt  prominences.  One  of  these,  termed  the  greater  (or 
radial)  tuberosity,  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  summit  of  the 
bicipital  groove.  The  other  is  called  the  lesser  (or  ulnar) 
tuberosity,  and  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bicipital 
groove. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  expands  considerably, 
having  a  lateraJ  prominence,  termed  a  condyle,  on  each  side, 
but  the  internal  condyle  projects  further  inwards  than  does 
the  external  condyle  outwards. 

Between  these  projections  is  placed  the  lower  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus  for  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

This  articular  surface  is  irregularly  concave  and  convex. 
At  its  outer  part  is  arounded  prominence, called  the  capitelliim, 
which  joins  the  outer  bone  of  the  fore-arm  or  radius.  Internal 
to  this  is  a  pulley-like  surface  (the  trochlea),  which  joins  the 
inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm  or  ulna.  There  is  a  deep  cavuy 
in  front  of  the  humerus  immediately  above  the  trochlea. 
This  is  called  the  coronoid  fossa,  because  it  receives  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

There  is  another  fossa,  also  above  the  trochlea,  but  on  the 
hinder  surface  of  the  humerus.  This  is  called  the  oleeranal 
fossa  from  the  part  of  the  ulna  which  it  receives  when  the 
arm  'is  straightened.  Sometimes  a  perforation  connects 
together  these  two  fossfc. 

The  ends  and  processes  of  the  humcnis  ossify  separately 
as  epiphyses,  and  coalesce  at  about  the  twentieth  year. 

5  The  RADIUS  is  also  a  long  cvlindrical  bone,  expanded 
more  or  less  at  each  end  and  flattened  in  front,  i.e.  when  the 
arm  is  dependent  and  the  palm  turned  forwards. 

Towards  its  upper  end  the  bone,  just  above  a  roughened 
promincnce-the  "  tuberosity"-is  narrowed  mlo  what  is 
called  the  neck,  from  which  rises  the  head  concave  above 
;ind  articulating  by  a  synovial  joint  with  the  capitellum 
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of  the  humerus,  while  by  a  similar  joint  its  margin 
into  a  concavity  on  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  ulna. 

At  its  lower  end  the  radius  becomes  much  broadened  out, 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  grooved  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 
Its  outer  side  is  prolonged  into  what  is  called  the  styloid 
process.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  wrist 
by  a  concave  surface  mainly  supporting  the  hand,  which  is 
carried  round  with  the  radius  in  proncUwn  and  supination. 

These  motions  have  been  explained  in  the  Seventh  Lesson 
of  "  Physiology,"  and  are  pro- 
duced by  a  rotation  of  the  radius 
on  the  capitellum. 

When  the  arm  and  hand  hang 
down,  the  palm  being  directed 
forwards,  the  position  is  that  of 
supination,  and  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  are  situate  side  by  side. 

When  the  arm  and  hand  hang 
downwards,  but  the  'back  of  the 

hand  is  turned  forwards,  the  po- 
sition is  that  of  pronation,  and 

the  radius  crosses  over  the  ulna. 
When  we  rest  on  the  hands 

and  knees,  with  the  palms  to 

the  ground,  the  fore-arms  are  in 

pronation. 

6.  The  ULNA  is  larger  than 

the  radius,  and  while  the  latter 

is  broader  below  than  above,  the 

reverse  condition  obtains  in  the 

ulna.    The  shaft  is  flattened  in 

front,  with  a   sharp  outer  (or 

radial)  margin,  to  which  an  inter- 
osseous membrane  is  attached 

which  connects  the  ulna  with 

the  shaft  of  the  radius. 

Its  upper  end  presents  a  deep 

concavity  for  articulation  (by  a 

hinge  joint)  with  the  trochlea  of 

the  humerus.  This  fossa  is  called,  from  its  shape,  great 
sigmoid  cavity^  and  is  divided  unec[ually  by  a  vertical  ridge 
which  extent's  between  the  two  processes  which  bound  the 
fossa  above  and  below  respectively. 

'  From  J  and  tlbar. 


Flo  1.5. —  Kkon  i  Vifw  of  Man's 
Right  Kadiu.s  and  Ulna. 

1.  The  Radius:  /f,  the  head;  /, 
tubercle  ;  st,  styloid  process. 

2.  I'he  Ulna:  c,  coronoid  pro- 
cess ;  ^>,?,  greater  sigmoid  cavity  ; 
Is,  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  ;  o,  ole- 
cranon ;  st,  styioid  process. 
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The  lower  process  is  called  the  coronoid,^  and  is  received 
into  the  corresponding  fossa  on  the  front  of  the  humerus 

Ihe  higher  and  much  larger  process  is  termed  the  "^Z^- 
cranoii,-  and  fits  into  the  olecranal  cavity  on  the  back  of 
the  humerus. 

The  olecranon  forms  the  prominence  of  the  elbow  and 
terminates  m  a  rough  tuberosity.  ' 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  a  small  articular 
surface  called  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  for  the  border  of  the 
head  ot  the  radius,  which  turns  upon  it. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  has  two  eminences  The  ex- 
ternal or  radial  one,  called  the  head,  is  much  the  lar^^er  and 
presents  two  articular  surfaces.  One  of  these  is"  nearly 
circular,  and  articulates  with  the  wrist ;  the  other,  narrow  and 
convex,  articulates  with  a  concavity  on  the  adjacent  surface 
oi  the  radius. 


Fig.  126.— Ant!:rior  (palmar)  Surface  of  the  Skeleton  of  Man's  Hand. 


c,  cuneiforme  ;  /,  lunarc  ;  vt,  magnum  ;  ;«',  metacarpal  of  thumb  ;  iii'—vti,  meta- 
carpals of  the  four  fingers  ;  /,  pisiforme  :  fir-it  phalan.v  of  the  thumb  and 
four  fingers— /.<r.  of  the  five  "digits  :"  P',  second  phalanv  of  the  five  digits: 
P^,  third,  or  ungual  phalanx  ;  sc,  scaphoidcs  ;  t,  trapezium  ;  tz,  trapczoidcs; 
«,  unciformc. 

The  internal  eminence  is  called  the  styloid process,  and  docs 
not  directly  articulate  with  the  wrist. 

*  Kop(i'»i'n,  the  top  of  a  curve. 

'  I'  rom  uiKivi),  elbow,  and  Kpavov,  head. 
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7.  The  CARPUS  consists  of  eight  small  bones  arranged  in 
two  transverse  series. 

The  bones  of  the  upper,  or  proximal  row,  are:  (i)  the 
scaphoides'-  (or  scaphoid  bone)  ;  (2)  the  liuiare  (or  semi-lunar 
bone)  ;  (3)  the  cinieiforme  (or  wedge-shaped  bone)  ;  and  (4)  the 
pisifor))ie  (or  pea-shaped  bone). 

The  first  two  together  form  an  upper  convex  surface  which 
fits  into  the  distal  articular  cup  of  the  radius. 

The  pisiforme  stands  out  freely,  and  is  rather  a  supple- 
mentary ossification  of  a  tendon  (a  kind  of  extra  ossification 
often  occurring  in  different  places)  than  a  true  bone  of  the 
wrist.    It  is  a  small  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  lower,  or  distal  row,  are  :  (i)  the  trapezium ; 
(2)  the  trapezoides ;  (3}  the  magnum j  (4)  the  tiuciforme. 

These  bones  together  form  an  undulating  upper  articular 
surface,  there  being  a  concavity  on  the  radial  side  to  receive 
a  prominence  of  the  scaphoid,  and  in  the  middle  a  strong 
convexity  fitting  into  the  cup  formed  by  the  distal  sufraces 
of  the  three  radial  (or  outer)  carpals  of  the  proximal  row. 

Distally,  the  second  row  of  carpals  presents  varied  surfaces 
for  the  reception  ol  the  proximal  ends  of  the  bones  of  the 
middle,  solid,  part  of  the  hand  (the  metacarpus),  which  are 
called  metacarpals. 

The  magnum  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  distal  series,  while 
the  unciforme  articulates  with  and  supports  two  metacarpals, 
namely,  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

The  trapezium  presents  a  saddle-shaped  surface  to  the  first 
metacarpal,  being  concave  in  one  direction  and  convex  in 
another. 

8.  The  METACARPALS  are  five  elongated  bones,  each  with  a 
rounded  head  and  a  base  moulded  to  suit  the  surface  of  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  carpus. 

The  first  metacarpal  (that  of  the  thumb)  is  shorter  than  the 
others,  and  differs  from  them  by  its  mode  of  ossification,  its 
epiphysis  being  situate  only  at  its  proximal  end,  while  in 
each  of  the  other  metacarpals  there  is  an  epiphysis  at  the 
distal  end  only. 

The  proximal  surface  of  the  first  metacarpal  is  deeply 
concave,  to  suit  the  saddle-shaped  surface  of  the  trapeziuin— 
Its  support. 

9-  The  thumb  and  four  fingers  are  called  "dio-its"in 
zootomy,  each  having  a  further  distinguishing  name. 
J  hus  the  first  digit,  or  thumb,  is  termed  the pollex. 

'  From  <TKd<lir,,  a  boat. 
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The  second  is  the  index. 

The  third  is  the  "  middle  digit." 

The  fourth,  the  "  ring  digit.''  .  ■ 

The  fifth  the  "  htt:e  digit." 

Each  digit  consists  of  three  rather  elongated  bones,  termed 
phalanges,  except  the  pollex,  which  has  but  two. 

Each  phalanx  (like  the  metacarpals)  ossifies  by  an  epiphysis, 
which  is  situated  at  its  proximal  end. 

In  each  digit  the  phalanges  become  successively  shorter 
and  smaller,  the  third  phalanx  (or  in  the  pollex  the  second) 
being  very  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  but  each 
being  a  little  expanded  at  its  apex  to  support  the  nail. 

lo.  Extending  one's  view  to  other  animals,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  man,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  limb-bones,  re- 
sembles the  great  majority  of  Vertebrates.  Still,  a  vertebrate 
animal  may  exist  without  limbs,  as  we  see  not  only  in  the 
Lancelet,  but  also  in  the  Lamprey,  and  even  in  most  Serpents. 

In  that  man  has  a  pair  of  upper  (or  thoracic)  and  lower 
(or  pelvic)  extremities,  he  again  agrees  with  most  of  his  sub- 
kingdom.  Still,  there  are  many  species  which  only  possess  a 
thoracic  pair  fully  developed,  as  Cetaceans  ;  or  only  one  pair 
at  all,  as  the  Siren. 

In  the  construction  of  the  skeleton  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
man  follows  a  rule  which  is  universal  in  so  far  as  the  arm- 
bones  are  attached  to  and  suspended  from  a  scapula  which 
forms  (together  with  the  clavicle  when  this  exists)  the  root- 
portion  of  the  limb.  For  though  the  root  portion  may  be 
present  without  its  arm-bones  or  distal  appendages  (as  in 
Anguis  and  others),  yet  the  distal  parts  are  never  present 
when  the  limb-root  is  entirely  absent. 

Man  agrees  with  the  vast  majority  of  Vertebrates  in  that 
this  limb-root  consists  of  solid  parts  (scapula  and  clavicle) 
destitute  of  any  direct  union  with  the  spine.  The  limb-root, 
however,  may  form  a  solid  girdle,  articulated  above  with 
the  spinous  element  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  clement 
alone  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  solid  zone.  This 
is  the  case,  c.s:;.,  in  Raia  clai'ata.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
girdle  may  not  only  meet,  but  overlap,  though  remaining 
detached  from  the  spine.  This  is  the  case,  c.ij;.,  in  the  Toad 
DaUylethra.  The  shoulclcr-girdle  may  be  completed  superiorK- 
by  being  attached  to  the  head  through  special,  niterposed 
bones— the  supra-clavicle  and  post-temporal.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  osseous  lishcs,  e.g.  Perch  and  Cod. 
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The  bones  of  the  superior  extremity  of  man  are  of  medium 
development  as  to  numbers,  for  they  may  be  more  numerous 
(though  rarely  much  so),  or  less  numerous,  since  we  may 
select  a  series  of  forms  in  which  the  number  gradually 
diminishes  to  zero. 


c  I 

eo 


Fig.  127. — Front  ViF.w  of  Scapular,  or  Shol'Lder,  Girdle  of  the  Ska  pe— 
Rain  clavata.    (After  Parker.) 

This  figure  shows  how  in  this  animal  the  shoulder  girdle  abuts  against  each  side 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

c,  coracoiJ  element :  ec,  epicoracoid  element ;  s,  scapular  element  ;  ss,  supra- 
scapular ;  V,  vertebral  column  cut  across  vertically  and  transversely,  and 
showing  the  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow  in  its  midst. 

ir.  The  scapula  of  man  agrees  in  the  essentials  of  its 
composition  with  that  of  every  species  of  his  class  e.xcept  the 
Monotremes.  It  agrees,  that  is,  in  having  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess annexed  to  it  as  a  mere  process  ending  freely,  and  not, 
as  in  the  Monotremes  and  in  most  lower  Vertebrates,  where 
the  coracoid  is  a  distinct  and  largely  developed  bone,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  sternum. 


Fir,.  128.  — StinuLDriR  Girdle  of  a  V,\kd  (Diver).    (After  Parker.') 

c,  right  coracoid  (its  lower  end  abuts  against  the  sternum — here  removed;: 
cl,  the  clavicles  (merrythought) ;  the  right  scapula— the  rounded  glenoid 
surface  is  indicated  in  the  scapula  just  where  it  juins  the  coracoid. 

Man's  scapula,  apart  from  this  process,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
flat  and  triangular— a  shape  which,  though  common,  is  by 
no  means  universal  in  the  Vertebrata. 

Thus,  e.g.,  in  Birds  we  find  the  scapula  to  consist  of  a  long, 
narrow,  more  or  less  sabrc-shaped  bone,  though  not  quite 
always  so,  as  it  becomes  considerably  broadened  out  in  the 
Penguin.  .  -  , 
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Even  in  man's  own  class  the  scapula  may  become  much 
narrowed,  as  m  the  Dog;  or  extremely  so,  as  in  the  Shrew 
and  still  more  so  in  the  Mole.  ' 

The  scapula  is  eniirely  osseous  in  the  adult  in  man,  who  in 
this  respect  agrees  with  most  Mammals  and  with  Birds, 
but  m  the  majority  of  lower  Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  and  in 
the  Ungulata  amongst  Mammals,  the  part  answering  to  the 
posterior  border  of  man's  scapula  remains  permanently,  or 
for  a  very  long  time,  cartilaginous.  In  harmony  with  this 
condition,  we  tind  that  the  base  of  the  scapula  in  man  lonir 
remains  a  separate  epiphysis.  This  part  may  be  quite 
distinct,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Toad  and  some  Fishes,  e.g.  the 
Sturgeon  and  Raia  clavata,  where  it  bears  the  name  of 
supra-scapula. 

In  the  fact  that  the  scapula  is  the  great  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  man  agrees  with  the  rest  of  his  class ;  but  its  size 
may  be  equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  part  answering  to  the 
coracoid  process,  as  in  many  Birds  and  Reptiles,  or  it  may 
be  reduced  to  relative  insignificance  by  the  much  greater 
development  of  the  clavicle,  as  in  most  Fishes. 

The  scapula  (or  rather  the  vertebral  portion  of  it,  or  supra- 
scapula),  instead  of  being,  as  in  man,  widely  separated  from  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  may  be  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  cartilaginous  representative  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebras,  as  in  Raia  clavata;  or  the  two  scapulas  may 
overlap  the  one  the  other,  as  in  the  African  toad  Dacty- 
lethra.  In  the  last-mentioned  animal  the  supra-scapula  is 
many  times  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Com- 
paring the  other  members  of  man's  class  with  man,  we  find 
that  the  sub-scapular  fossa  may  be  situated  (if  we  define  it 
by  the  attachment  of  the  subscapularis  muscle)  not  on  the 
inside,  as  in  him,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  blade,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Echidna. 

The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  a  structure  constant  in  man's 
class,  but  it  may  be  very  little  developed,  as  in  the  Mole  ;  or 
it  may  be  easily  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  actual 
anterior  (in  man  the  upper)  border  of  the  scapula  in  the 
Monotremes.  In  these  Monotremes  its  direction  is  so 
changed  that  it  lies  on  one  and  the  same  plane  with  the 
blade  of  the  scapula  ;  the  supra-spinatus  portion  of  the  blade 
being  next  the  ribs,  and  the  infra-spinatus  fossa  and  sub- 
scapular fossa  together  forming  its  actual  outer  surface,  the 
axillary  margin  (which  ordinarily  separates  those  two  latter 
fossae)  aborting.    The  spine  may  be  in  close  juxtaposition  to 
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the  anterior  border,  as  in  the  Dolphin.  There  may  be  a 
second  spine  behind  the  normal  one,  as  is  the  case  m  the 
Armadillos. 

An  acromion  process  is  the  ordmary  Mammalian  termi- 
nation to  the  scapular  spine,  but  this  may  be  utterly  wanting, 
as  in  the  Hyrax  and  the  Giraffe.  It  may  not  only  be  large, 
but  give  off  a  distinct  post-axially  directed  process,  termed 
the  metacroinion,  as  in  the  Hare,  Elephant,  and  Shrew,  the 
acromion  in  the  latter  animal  appearing  to  bifurcate. 


Fig.  129 —Side  View  of  Right  Shouldek  Girdle  of  Young  Echidna 
(Echidna  hystrix). 

is,  !>upra-scapul.ir  epiphysis  ;  ssf,  sub-scapular  fossa  ;  />/,  post-scapular  fossa  ;  cb, 
coracoid  border ;  gb,  glenoid  border  ;  s,  spine  ;  a,  acromion  :  ess,  coraco- 
scapular  suture  ;  gc,  glenoid  cavity  :  c,  coracoid  ;  cc,  cpicoracoid  ;  cl,  clavicle  ; 
ic,  inter-clavicle  ;  ps,  pre  sternum,  or  manubrium. 

(From  Flower's  "Osteology.") 

The  acromion  may  join  the  coracoid  process,  and  thus  form 
a  bony  loop,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Sloth  and  in  Birds — the  bony 
connexion  answering  to  the  ligament  which  connects  the 
processes  in  man. 

A  distinct  acromion  process  may  be  developed  where 
there  is  no  clavicle,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Dolphin.  It  may  be 
very  long  and  present  an  articular  surface  for  the  humerus, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Armadillos. 

The  articulation  which  takes  place  between  the  acromion 
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and  the  clavicle  is  constant  in  mammals  where  the  latter  bone 
IS  developed,  except  in  the  Mole  and  Three-toed  Sloth.  In 
the  Mole  however,  there  is  a  strong  ligamentous  connexion 
between  these  parts,  and  in  the  Three- toed  Sloth  the  sepa- 
ration is  a  secondary  condition,  owing  to  the  gradual  atrophy 
ot  the  acromion  which  was  primitively  connected  with  the 
clavicle. 

The  supra-spinatus  fossa  may  be  about  equal  to  the  infra- 
spinatus one,  as  in  the  Dog  and  Shrew,  or  larger  than  it  as 
m  the  Lion  and  in  Sloths.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  little 
more  than  a  groove,  as  in  the  Dolphin,  or  it  may  (and  this  is 
very  exceptional)  be  large  and  situate  entirely  on  the  inner 
(or  body)  surface  of  the  blade,  as  in  the  Echidna. 


Fir;.    130.— Right     Scapula    .and      Fig.  131.— Scapula  of  a  Porpoisf. 
.Scapular  part  of  Clavicle  of  a  .  .  ,         ,     .  , 

Shrrvv— 5-^;r.i-.  (After  Parker. )  acromion;  c,  coraco.d  :  ^,  glenoul 

surface. 

It.  acromion  ;  c  coracoid  ;  cl,  clavicle  : 
ma,  metacromion  ;  mss,  nieso-sca- 
pular  segment. 

The  portion  for  the  origin  of  the  teres  m.ajor  muscle  mav 
be  greatly  produced,  as  in  the  Armadillos  and  even  in 
Baboons. 

The  superior  border  of  the  scapula  may  be  very  much 
longer  than  the  base,  as  in  Ungulates,  and  enormously  so  ii^ 
the  Mole.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  relatively  shorter  even 
dian  in  man,  as  in  the  Chimpanzee.  It  may  be  very  convex, 
as  in  the  Mandrill  Baboon  ;  and,  most  strange  of  all,  it  may 
form  what  is  apparently  the  posterior  margin  of  the  scapula, 
as  in  the  Echidna. 

The  supra-scapular  notch  may  be  converted  into  a  foramen, 
as  even  in  one  of  man's  order  (<•.;,'■.  in  .Uvcr/rs),  and  in  the  Two- 
toed  Sloth.  The  notch,  however,  may  be  entirely  absent,  as 
in  the  Deer  and  many  others. 

The  base  may  be  much  the  shortest  of  the  three  borders, 
as  in  the  Dog  and  Ungulates,  and  especially  in  the  Mole.  It 
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may,  however,  be  very  much  elongated,  as  in  the  Chim- 
panzee and  Dolphin. 

The  axillary  border  is,  of  course,  drawn  out  where  the  sca- 
pula is  long  and  narrow.  The  most  singular  situation  of  this 
border  is  found  in  the  Echidna,  where  it  appears  as  a  shght 
ridge  traversing  the  outside  of  the  blade  of  the  scapula. 

The  postero-superior  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be  rounded 
off,  as  in  the  Dog  and  many  others.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  very  prominent,  as  in  the  Dolphin.  The  inferior 
angle  may  also  be  either  sharp  or  rounded. 


l''iG.  132  — Right  Scapula  and  Clavicle  of  Two-toed  Sloth  (Cho/aJ>in 

1  lojfiiianiii). 

pre-scapular  fossa  ;  p/,  post-scapular  fossa  ;  g-c,  glenoid  cavity  ;  a,  acromion  , 
c,  coracoid  ;  r:s/,  coraco-scapular  foramen  ;  lI,  clavicle. 

(From  Floxver's  "  OsUology.") 

The  neck  of  the  scapula  is  always  the  narrowest  part  of 
that  bone  in  man's  class,  but  when  we  descend  we  may  find 
it  to  be  the  widest  part,  as  in  some  Fishes,  e.g.  J\aia  davnta. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  scapula,  in  man  called 
the  coracoid  process,  we  shall  find  that,  rudimentary  as  is 
this  part  in  him  compared  with  its  condition  in  lower  forms, 
U  is  nevertheless  not  at  its  minimum,  for  it  may  be,  as  in 
Ungulates,  c.}:;.  the  Deer,  quite  rudimentarv.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  relatively  larger  than  in  man,  as  in  the  Two- 
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toed  Sloth,  where  it  joins  the  acromion.  It  may  be  not  only 
long,  but  also  forked,  as  in  the  little  Pipistrelle  Bat.  It  may 
valso  jom  the  clavicle,  as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth  and  Mole. 

As  has  been  said,  this  part  may  even  in  man's  class  (viz.  in 
Monotremes)  be  a  large  distinct  bone  connecting  the  scapula 
with  the  sternum,  and  having  an  additional  flat  bone  placed 
in  front  of  the  inner  end  of  the  coracoid,  called  the  epi- 
coracoid,  and  a  distinct  rudiment  of  the  epicoracoid  may  be 
found  in  a  higher  Mammalian  form,  e.g.  in  Sorex. 

The  coracoid  shares  with  the  scapula  the  office  of  forming 
the  glenoid  surface  for  the  humerus,  and  it  may  become  fused 
with  the  clavicle,  as  in  the  Mole. 

The  coracoid  may  not  only  be  a  large  bone  rivalling  or 
exceeding  the  scapula,  as  in  Birds,  but  there  may  be  complex 
structures  divisible  in  zootomy  into  coracoid  and  epicoracoid. 
as  before  said,  and  also  in  addition  a  part  termed  pie-cora- 
coid,  which,  though  essentially  related  to  the  coracoid,  will  yet 
be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  in  treating  of  the  clavicle. 


Fig.  133.— Shoi:lder  Girdle  of  a  Bird  (Diver).    (.4/ter  Parker.) 

c,  coracoid  (its  lower  end  .nbiits  against  the  sternum — here  remoied)  :  r/,  th« 
clavicles  (merrythought);  ^ir,  the  scapula— the  rounded  glenoid  surface  is 
indicated  in  the  scapula  just  where  it  joins  the  coracoid. 

These  coracoid  elements  may  take  the  form  of  a  large  car- 
tilaginous sheet  passing  down  from  the  glenoid  surface  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  breast,  as  in  Efts  ;  or  may  appear  as  two 
bones  so  passing  down  on  each  side,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  as  in  the  Frogs  ;  or  as  a  large  sheet  of  bone  and  carti- 
lage often  more  or  less  perforated,  as  in  many  Lizards. 

Instead  of  a  single  glenoid  surface  (as  m  c  find  in  all  Ver- 
tebrates above  Fishes  which  have  pectoral  limbs),  wc  find 
what  may  possibly  be  several  distinct  glenoid  surfaces,  as 
e.g.  three  in  Raia  clai'aia. 

Where  the  coracoids  arc  in  the  form  of  large  lamella-,  tlic>' 
may  overlap  one  the  other,  as  in  Batrachians,  e.g.  Salavian- 
dra  and  the  Frog. 

The  coracoid  and  scapula  may  form  one  cartilaginous 
whole,  while  the  supra-scapula  remains  distinct,  as  in  Raia 
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clavata.  They  may  form  one  osseous  whole  in  Birds  [e.g. 
the  Stnithionidce  or  Ratitce),  continuing  on  in  one  main 
direction.  They  may,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  all  carinate,  or 
ordinary  Birds,  be  so  placed  that  the  coracoid  forms  with  the 
scapula  an  acute  angle  open  backwards. 

To  the  parts  which  represent  the  scapula  and  coracoid  in 
osseous  Fishes,  the  names  of  ulna  and  radius  have  sometimes 
been  respectively  applied.  The  coracoid  may  attain  a  pro- 
digious size,  as  e.g.  in  the  Opah  fish  {La/npris). 


FiC.    134.— BoNRS    OF    THE^  RiGHT    ArM     AND    SHOULDER     OF     TIIK  .SmAI.1, 

T  A  N  R  E  c — Jieiii  icen  teies. 

'J'his  view  shows  the  elongated  scapula  with  blunt  jnetncroiition  and  very  si'inll 
coracoid ;  also  the^  largely-developed  clmncle  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
acromwu  and  projecting  freely— the  hunierns  with  the  prominent  dfl/oui 
rti/ge  (or  crest)  and  the  radius  applied  closely  in  front  of  the  nina,  which 
latter  bone  has  a  well-developed  olea  anon. 


12.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  CLAVici.E  in  man  would 
hardly  allow  of  a  correct  ii  priori  conjecture  as  to  tlie 
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complexity  of  the  parts  which  may  represent,  or  most  nearly 
correspond  with  it  in  the  lower,  and  especially  the  lowest 
Vertebrates.  ' 
In  fact,  however,  the  clavicle  of  man  is  made  up  of  four 
,  parts,  as  has  been  noted.    Thus  we  have— 

(1)  The  body  of  the  bone. 

(2)  The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  remaining  cartilagi- . 
nous  in  the  young  state,  called  the  meso-scapular  segment. 

(3)  The  sternal  epiphysis  of  the  clavicle,  called  the  pre- 
coracoid. 

(4)  The  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  interposed  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  sternum,  called  the  omosternum. 


KiG  135.— Inner  part  of  Clavicle 

AND  PART  OF  StEHNL'M  OF  A  ShREW 

— Sorex.    (After  Parker. ) 

cl,  sternal  part  of  clavicle  ;  ec,  epi- 
coracaid  :  pc^  pre-coracoid  ;  ost,  omo- 
sternum. 


Fig.  136.— Right  Scapi:la  and 
.Scapular  part  of  Clavicle  of  a 
Shrew — So>ex.  (.After  Parker.) 

rt,  acromion  :  c,  coracoid  :  cl,  clavicle  : 
Tiin,  metacromion  ;  iiiss,  meso-sca- 
pular segment. 


Now,  inasmuch  as  the  clavicle  of  man  consists  of  only 
one  conspicuous  element,  is  separated  from  its  fellow  clavicle 
by  the  sternum,  and  connected  externally  with  the  acromion, 
it  has  the  general  characters  of  the  bone  in  his  class.  It 
may,  however,  be  entirely  absent,  as  in  all  Cetacca  and 
Ungulata,  in  many  Carnivora  and  Rodents. 

It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  short  and  rudimentary, 
and  suspended  by  long  ligaments  both  to  the  scapula  and 
sternum,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig  and  Rabbit. 

It  may  be  separate  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and 
from  the  st'^-num,  as  in  the  Cassowary  and  Knicu. 

It  may — though  tiiis  is  very  rare — have  ultimately  coalesced 
with  the  coracoid,  so  as  to  form  a  complex  sinele  Ijone  of 
double  nature,  as  in  the  so-called  clavicle  of  the  Mole,  which 
helps  to  form  the  articulation  of  the  humerus. 
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The  clavicles  may  be  fused  together  in  the  middle  line, 
as  in  the  merrythought  of  Birds. 

The  meso-scapular  segment  never  appears  to  become  very 
large,  but  the  pre-coracoid  part  becomes  very  considerable  in 
the  Ostrich,  where  a  foramen  indicates  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  the  true  coracoid,  and  it  is  large  in  many 
Lizards,  e.g.  the  Monitors.  In  Chelonians  the  pre-coracoid  is 
a  large  bone  descending  from  the  glenoidal  region  down- 
wards and  inwards  towards  the  ventral  shield  of  the  cara- 
pace. It  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  true  clavicle,  as  also  the 
anterior  of  the  two  bars  which,  in  the  Frogs  and  Toads,  pass 
inwards  from  the  scapula,  but  which  seems  to  be  really  a  pre- 
coracoid. 

The  last  element,  the  omosternum,  becomes  amongst  Mam- 
mals very  conspicuous  in  certain  Shrews  and  Mice  ;  also  in 
certain  tailless  Batrachians,  e.g.  Pseiidis  and  Pipa.  '  It  may 
be  that  this  element  is  the  same  as  that  next  to  be  noticed 
and  which  otherwise  has  no  representative  in  man.  or  in  any 
but  the  lowest  Mammals.  ' 

The  element  in  question  is  the  inter-clavicle  which  i' 
enormous  mthe  Monotremes,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  that  lar^e 
r-shaped  bone  which  prolongs  as  it  were  thg  manubrium  ol 


F.c.  T37.-FRONT  V.r.w  OP  Le.t  Ha,,f  op  SHom.DPK-GmDi.E  of  a  Gecko 
\.^ZKUO-Hemid,ictylns.    (After  Parker  ) 
coracoid  ;       ^'--le    '  inter-clavicle  :        meso-coracoid  ;  A,  pre-coracoid  ; 
J,  scapula ,  jj-,  supra-scapula  ;  st,  sternum. 

sDlinTliErHn"'^  which  bears  on  its  diverging  arms  the  small 
splmt-like  clavicles.     The  same  element  is  more  or  less 

It  may  be  cruciform,  as  in  Cyclodus,  or  a  simnle  forwirdlv 
directed  ossicle,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  'or  a  median  expnncfed 
lamella  of  bone  or  cartilage,  as  in  Anguis  and  cielonia;" 
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It  may  be  small  and  serve  to  connect  the  clavicles,  as  in 
Birds,  where  it  forms  the  middle  o\  the  merrythought.  It 
may  be  very  large  and  bifold,  as  in  many  Fishes,  e.g.  Coitus 
and  the  Sturgeon. 

The  true  clavicle,  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  at  least  slender 
in  Mammals  and  Birds,  may  become  expanded  in  Lizards 
(e.g.  Heinidactyhts,  Cyclodus,  and  especially  Tracliydosaurus). 

In  Chelonians  also  the  clavicles  are  greatly  expanded  and 
form  the  two  foremost  bones  of  the  ventral  part  of  the 
carapace,  the  median  one  immediately  behind  them  being 
the  inter-clavicle. 


Pif-.  j^s —Scapular  Arch  of  a  Fish— ^6-/m,  (After  P.irkcr.) 

ihe  fourth  or  lowest  of  the  four  brachials  wliich  together  may  represent  the 
'  humerus,  and  to  which  the  fin  rays  are  attached  ;  c,  coracoid  :  cl,  clavicle' ;  A, 
pre-coracoid  :  pt.  post-temporal,  which  connects  the  scapular  arch  with  the 
■AmW  ;  s/,  supra-clavicle— the  bar  of  bone  unmarked,  which  descends  back- 
V.  ards,  is  the  />oit-cla-jtclc. 


The  great  size  of  the  clavicle  here  and  in  Trachydosaunis 
prepares  us  for  the  still  vaster  development  of  this  part  in 
bony  Fishes,  where  the  clavicles  become  enormous,  and  may 
not  only  be  provided  with  a  distinct  inter-clavicle,  but  also 
each  with  a  distinct  portion  above— the  supra-clavicle  (as  m 
the  Dory,  Zeus,  the  Sturgeon  and  otiicrs),  and  besides  this 
with  a  posterior  element,  a  post-clavicle,  as  in  the  Uory, 

Perch,  and  Cod. 

Thus  the  clavicle  of  man,  instead  of  being  the  simple  struc- 
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tare  which  it  seemingly  is,  really  represents  some  elements 
which  properly  belong  to  the  coracoid,  and  other  elements 
which  may  greatly  increase  both  in  size  and  complexity 
in  other  animals.  At  the  same  time  its  inconstancy  is 
such  that  it  may  utterly  abort,  while  the  scapula  and  even 
the  coracoid  element  are  largely  developed. 

13.  That  important  bone  of  the  human  skeleton,  the 
HUMERUS,  is  constantly  present  in  Vertebrates  above  Fishes, 
wherever  there  is  an  upper  limb  at  all,  although  ditTering 
in  size  and  shape.  It  never,  however, 
seems  to  be  present  where  there  is  no 
representative  of  the  hand — in  this 
respect,  as  we  shall  see,  differing  from 
the  thighbone  in  the  relation  of  the 
latter  to  the  foot. 

:n  the  lowest  Vertebrates,  i.e.  in  all 
-Fishes,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  cer- 
tainly corresponds  with  the  humerus 
of  man,  but  very  probably  the  several 
bones  or  cartilages  which  articulate 
with  the  coracoid  and  scapula  (at  the 
several  glenoid  surfaces  before  de- 
scribed) may  be  such  representatives. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  said  (i)  either 
that  several  (two  to  five)  bones  or  carti- 
lages together  represent  man's  humerus, 
or  (2)  that  each  of  these  is  in  fact  a  rudi- 
mentary humerus,  so  that  a  fish  has 
thus  several  humeri  on  each  side.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  this  bone  (or 
perhaps  the  ne.xt  limb  segment — radius 
and  ulna)  may  be  represented  by  a 
single  cartilage— as  in  Ccratodus. 

Leaving,  however,  these  members  of 
the  lowest  Vertebrate  class,  we  shall 
find  that  higher  forms  show  the  several 
parts  of  man's  humerus  to  be  capable  of  different  degrees  of 
development,  yet  that  on  the  whole  great  variations  arc 
rare. 

As  being  the  largest  bone  of  the  arm  the  humerus  of  man 
follows  the  general  rule,  but  it  may  be  much  exceeded  in  size 
by  a  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  as  in  the  Bat  and  Eagle,  while 
Its  length  may  be  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  entire  limb,  as  in  the  Dolphin  ^ 
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Fig  i3q. — CARxriAGlNni-.s 
Skeleton  of  a  Limb  ni-- 
Ceratodtis.  (Aficr  Giin- 
ther. ) 

The  large  upper  piece  articu- 
lates with  the  limb  root. 


Its  length  may,  how- 
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ever,  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  limb  put  together,  as 
in  the  Apteryx.  It  may  also  exceed  the  length  of  the  whole 
body,  as  in  the  Pelican  ;  while  a  few  Birds,  e.g.  the  Martins, 
have  it  remarkably  short. 

In  its  being  cylindrical  in  shape  man's  humerus  is  normal, 
but  it  may  be  almost  as  broad  as  long,  as  m  the  Mole  and 
some  Cetacea.  The  head  of  the  hu- 
merus is  generally  less  spheroidal  than 
in  man,  with  high  projecting  processes 
(the  tuberosities),  as  in  the  Carnivora, 
e.g.  the  Dog.  It  may  have  the  form  of  a 
transversely  extended  articular  ridge,  as 
in  Birds. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  may  be  twisted 
like  the  letter  S,  as  in  the  Tortoises,  but 
Fig.  140.— Right  Hu-      that  twist  of  the  shaft  which  we  find  in 
MERus  OF  A  Mole.        ^^^^^^     peculiar  to  him  and  to  the  high- 
rc.  external  condyle  :  Apcs,  though  there  is  Something  like 

«,  head  ;  ic",  internal        ■    ■     r,-  \ 
condyle;   t,  capilel-       It  m  Bu'dS. 

lum.  The  greater  (radial)  and  lesser  (ulnar) 

tuberosities  are  very  constant  structures, 
one  or  both  appearing  down  to  the  lowest  Batrachians. 

They  may  project  much  more  than  in  man  (as  e.g.,  amongst 
many  others,  in  the  Dog  and  .Sheep),  or  the  two  may  be  fused 
into  one,  thus  obliterating  altogether  the  bicipital  groove,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Cetacea  ;  or  they  may  project  much  and 
so  sharply  as  to  make  that  groove  a  very  deep  one,  as  in  the 
Turtle. 

The  so-called  "  lesser  "  tuberosity  may  be  as  large  as  the 
"greater"  one,  or  even  come  to  exceed  it  in  size,  as  in  the 
Two-toed  Sloth,  the  Bat  Pteropns,  and  the  Lizard  Uromasti.x: 
Beneath  the  lesser  tuberosity  a  deep  cavity  may  exist,  as  in 
Birds  :  this  is  to  allow  , air  to  enter  the  air-cavity  within  the 
bone,  many  bones  in  many  Birds  being  thus  filled  with  air 
instead  of  marrow. 

The  rough  surface  for  the  deltoid  is  in  man's  humerus  but 
a  faint  indication  of  what  may  in  other  forms,  e.g.  the  Seal, 
Mole,  Beaver,  &c.,  be  a  very  prominent  ridge. 

The  lower  end  of  the  bone  may  be  either  more  expanded 
relatively  than  in  man,  or  less  so.  Thus,  e.g..  the  condyles 
may  be  very  greatly  produced,  as  in  the  Mole.  Armadillos, 
and  Echidna,  or  they  may  be  quite  rudimentary,  as  in  the 
Deer  and  Hare. 

Very  often  a  foramen  may  exist  above  the  internal  con- 
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dyle,  as  e.g.  in  the  Wombat.  This  serves  to  transmit  the 
median  nerve  and  brachial  artery,  which  are  thus  protected 
by  bone  in  a  way  found  only  by  a  very  rare  exception  indeed, 
if  ever,  in  man.  There  may  be  a  notch  or  a  foramen  above 
the  r.r^vwrt/ condyle,  as  in  some  Lizards,  e.g.  PsamDiosauriis. 

The  transverse  extent  of  the  inferior  articular  surfaces  of 
the  humerus  of  man  is  greater  than  in  very  many  forms,  on 
account  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  radius  coming  to  be 
in  front  of,  instead  of  at  the  side  of,  that  for  the  ulna.  W'c 
sec  this  very  distinctly,  eg ,  in  the  Dog. 


Fig.  141.— Anterioi!  Surf,\cb  of  Right  Humerus  oi- Wombat  (/'/irt,,f6?/o;/yt 

voinbains). 

h,  head:  hg,  bicipital  groove:  t,  great  or  radial  tuberosity;  small  m  ulnar 
tuljcrosily  ;  dr,  deltoid  ridge  ;  sr,  .supinator  ridge  ;  cf,  supra-condyljr  forsiicii  ; 
ec,  externa!  condyle;  ic,  internal  condyle  ;  ar,  articular  surface  for  ra..ius '. 
au,  articular  surface  for  ulna. 

(From  Flower's  "  Osteology") 

The  fossjE  for  the  coronoid  process  and  olecranon,  which 
sometn-nes  communicate  by  a  perforation  in  man's  humerus, 
may  do  so  normally  and  constantly,  as  c.o;.  in  the  Hare. 

Rarely  (as  in  some  Tailed-Batrachians)  a  dense  ligament 
may  connect  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity, 
as  wc  shall  see  that  the  head  of  the  thighbone  is  nonnally 
connected  with  the  cavity  which  receives  it. 
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14.  The  RADIUS  is  a  bone  constantly  present  and  distinctly 
represented,  wherever  an  arm  exists,  in  all  Vertebrates 
above  Fishes.  In  Fishes  its  exact  representative  cannot  be 
determined.  The  ossicles  or  cartilages,  however,  which  may 
be  distally  annexed  to  the  representatives  of  the  humerus, 
probably  as  a  whole  represent  both  the  radius  and  the  ulna.' 

In  the  constancy  of  its  development  the  radius  shows  its 
generally  greater  importance  as  the  main  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, when  compared  with  the  ulna,  which  latter  may  more 
or  less  completely  abort. 

In  Birds,  however,  it  is  subordinate  in  development  to  the 
'  ulna,  which  is  the  main  bone  of  the  fore-arm  in  them,  e.^. 
the  Eagle. 

In  its  elongated  figure  the  radius  of  man  agrees  with  the 
same  bone  as  generally  developed,  but  it  may  be  shortened 
and  flattened  even  in  some  Birds,  e.g.  the  Penguin,  and  verv 
much  more  so  in  Cetacea,  e.g.  the  Dolphin,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  extinct  Ichthyosauria. 

Instead  of  being  free  as  in  man,  the  radius  may  anchylose 
at  each  end  with  the  corresponding  extremities  of  the  ulna. 
'  as  is  the  case  with  the  Sirenia. 

It  may  be  the  solitary  apparent  representative  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  completely  fused  together,  as  in 
the  Frog  and  Camel.    It  may  be  all  but  the  only  bone  of  the 
fore-arm,  through  the  small  development  of  the  ulna,  as  is 
i  the  case  in  Bats  and  Ruminants. 

That  crossed  position  of  the  radius  with  relation  to  the 
ulna  which  is  called  pronation  in  man,  is  the  constant  and 
only  position  of  the  bone  in  many,  as  e.g.  the  Dog,  Elephant, 
and  hoofed  beasts  generally.  Pronation  and  supination, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  man.  They  exist  sometimes 
very  distinctly,  as  e.g.  in  the  Apes  and  Sloths. 

No  motion  of  the  kind  is  possible  in  many  forms  in  which 
the  radius  does  not  cross  the  ulna,  as  in  Bats  and  Birds, 
where  such  a  flexibility  of  the  limb  would  be  fatal  to  flight. 
Pro-  and  supi-nation  are  also  impossible  in  the  Cctacca, 
where  there  is  no  movable  elbow-joint  at  all. 

But  the  limbs  may  permanently  retain  a  position  which 
indeed  is  primitive  and  temporary  in  man  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  may  be  no  crossing  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
yet  the  whole  dorsum  (or  extensor  surface)  of  the  limb  may  be 
turned  outwards  somewhat  in  the  position  in  which  a  man  puts 
his  arms  when,  resting  on  his  two  palms,  he  stoops  to  drink 
from  a  pool  between  them.    Even  thus  the  primitive  position 
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cannot  be  quite  assumed  by  the  adult  human  being,  though 
it  is  the  permanent  condition  of  some  Reptiles,  especially 
the  Chelonians. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  often  much  larger  relatively 
than  in  man,  as  e.g.  in  the  Dog  and  Ruminants. 


Fig.  142. — Right  Pectoral  Limd  of  a  Giraffe. 
cji,  scaphoides  ;  d^,  proximal  phalanx  cf  third  digit  :  rf-t,  proximal  phalanx  of 
fourth  digit  ;  g,  magnum  ;  gt,  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  ;      shaft  of  the 
humerus  :  In,  lunare  :  united  metatarsals  of  third  and  fourth  digits  ;  o, 

olecranon  ;  pi,  pisiforme  ;  r,  radius  :  sc,  cuneiforme  ;  iiii,  unciforme.        '  ' 

15.  As  with  the  radius,  so  with  the  ULNA,  we  can  only 
employ  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  for  comparison. 

In  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  radius,  man's  ulna  agrees 
on  the  whole  with  the  relation  obtaining  in  the  majority  of 
forms. 

It  may,  however,  be  larger  and  more  important  than  the 
radius,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds,  e.g.  the  Eagle.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  very  much  smaller  and  more  or  less  abortive 
as  in  Ruminants  and  Bats.  That  the  proportionate  size  of 
this  bone  has  no  relation  to  flight  is  shown  by  the  just- 
mentioned  fact,  that  it  is  the  larger  bone  in  Birds  and  the 
smaller  one  in  Bats. 
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The  olecranon  process  of  man  is  larger  than  in  many 
forms  ;  thus  e.g.  it  is  relatively  larger  than  in  Birds.  It  is, 
however,  much  larger  relatively  than  in  man  in  many  Mam- 
mals, even  <;'._^'-.  in  Baboons,  and  stiU  more  in  Ungulates,  the 
Monotremes,  and  the  Mole.  There  may  be  a  detached  sesa- 
moid ossicle  at  the  end  of  the  olecranon,  reminding  the 
observer  of  the  knee-pan,  or  patella,  of  the  leg.  This  is  the 
case  in  some  Bats. 

The  ulna's  articular  surface  for  the  humerus  may  merel)- 
complete  that  offered  by  the  radius,  the  two  together  forming 
a  single  concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  humerus.  This  is 
the  case,  e.g.,  in  Ruminants. 

The  styloid  process  may  be  much  more  prolonged  than  in 
man  :  we  find  it  so  in  the  Gibbons.  The  distal  part  of  the 
\ilna  maj',  on  the  contrary,  abort  altogether,  as  in  the  Bats. 
It  generally,  however,  articulates  with  the  carpus  directly,  as 
the  radius  does. 

16.  Inasmuch  as  THE  HAND  of  man  is  made  up  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges,  it  agrees  with  the  corre- 
sponding segment  in  all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  ;  where,  it 
any  element  of  the  arm  is  present,  the  hand  is  present 
likewise. 

17.  Inasmuch  as  the  C.ARPU.S  of  man  consists  of  a  few 
1-elatively  small  bones,  it  agrees  with  that  of  all  other  \'erte- 


f'lG.  143.— Dorsal  Surface  of  Skfj.i'TOn  of  Right  Hanr  of  the  Tortoisf 
Chflyrlia.    (After  Gegenb.iur. ) 

c,  cunciformc  ;  in.  imermedian  (or  centrai':);  A  lunare  ;  111^  — wS.  nict.icarpal^- ^ 
r,  radius;  s,  scaplioides ;  71,  ulna;  1—5,  the  five  distal  carpals,  namely— 
I,  trapezium  ;  2,  trapczoides  ;  3,  magnum  ;  4  and  5,  divided  unciforme. 

brates  above  Fishes,  except  that  in  some  Tailcd-Batrachians 
and  Cetaceans  the  parts  are  more  or  less  permanently  car- 
tilaginous. The  number  of  c;irpal  bones,  however,  may  bo 
increased  to  ten,  as  in  Chelonians,  or  it  may  be  reduced  to 
two,  as  in  Birds. 
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Very  rarely,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  the  two  proximal  bones 
may  be  so  much  longer  than  the  others  as  to  take  on  some- 
what the  character  of  "  long  bones,"  and  to  constitute  by 
themselves  another  limb  segment. 

1 8.  The  BONES  OF  THE  FIRST  ROW  of  the  carpus,  except 
the  pisiforme,  may  be  represented  by  one  single  bone,  as  in 
Ptcropus. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scaplioidcs  articulates  with  the  radius,  it 
has  a  character  which  is  constant.  The  distinctness  which  it 
possesses  in  man  is  by  no  means  universal.  Thus  the  sca- 
phoid coalesces  with  the  lunare  in  the  Carnivora  and  many 
other  Mammals,  and  also  probably  in  the  Crocodiles.  It 
imites  with  the  cuneiforme  in  addition  in  Ptcropus.  It  may 
coalesce  with  the  trapezium,  as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth.  It  may 
become  a  considerably  elongated  bone,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 

On  the  outer  (radial)  side  of  the  scaphoid  we  often  find  a 
small  ossification  of  a  tendon,  or  sesamoid  ossicle,  corre- 
sponding with  that  sesamoid  ossicle  of  the  ulnar  side,  which  is 
counted  as  a  carpal,  and  called  the  Pisiforme. 

This  radial  sesamoid  ossicle  is  found  even  in  Apes,  but  it 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  iVIole,  where  it  strengthens  and 
broadens  the  hand  for  digging.  It  is  found  even  in  some 
Reptiles,  as  e.g.  in  Einys  europea. 

An  extra  bone  which  exists  in  many  Vertebrates,  but  not  in 
man  (and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  os  ceutralc,  or  intcniie- 
dium),  is  most  probably  a  dismemberment  of  the  scaphoid. 
It  is  present  and  distinct  in  the  Apes,  except  the  very  highest, 
and  many  other  forms,  'including  most  Reptiles  and  Batra- 
ch  ians.  The  form  of  the  scaphoid  in  Emys  cio'opea  seems  to 
show  that  the  centrale  is  a  dismemberment  of  the  scaphoid, 
as  indeed  does  its  position  in  the  Orang. 

This  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  occasional  ossification 
of  the  scaphoid  from  two  centres,  in  the  class  Mammalia. 

The  centrale  may  form  a  very  large  and  conspicuous  part 
of  the  carpus,  to  the  abortion  of  any  representative  of  the 
trapezunn.  This,  e.g.,  is  the  case  in  the  Crocodile  ;  and  if 
the  centrale  be  a  dismemberment  of  the  scaphoid,  then,  con- 
sidenng  the  length  and  size  of  the  undoubted  scaphoid  or 
scapho-lunar  bone  in  the  Crocodile,  the  equivalent  of  man's 
■  scaphoid  forms  alone  the  larger  half  of  the  carpus  in  that 
reptile.  Again,  the  centrale  may  form  a  singularly  con- 
spicuous part,  as  in  the  Chameleon,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  more  distal  bones  of  the  carpus,  which  have  re- 
spectively coalesced  with  their  adjacent  metacarpals 
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As  has  been  already  said,  the  semi-lunar  bone  may  coalesce 
with  the  scaphoid  in  many  animals,  e.g.  the  Dog.  It  may, 
on  the  contrary,  unite  with  the  cuneiforme,  as  in  the  Sala- 
mander and  Triton,  and  probably  in  Birds.  It  seems  also  to 
be  generally  absent  as  a  distinct  bone  in  Reptiles  other  than 
Chelonians.  Thus  its  distinctness  in  man  is  a  rather  ex- 
ceptional character. 

The  separate  and  well-developed  condition  of  the  cnnei- 
forme  in  man  is  one  which  characterizes  it  generally,  it  being 
one  of  the  constant  carpal  bones  ;  the  only  noteworthy  devia- 
tions are  that,  as  just  said,  it  may  coalesce  with  the  lunare,  or 
even  with  the  scaphoid  also,  as  in  Pteropjis  ;  or  that  it  may 
be  very  considerably  increased  in  length,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 
It  may  be  relatively  larger  than  in  man,  as  in  the  Turtle  ; 
or  smaller,  as  in  the  Mole. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  pisiforme  is  a  consequence  of  its 
being  really  no  true  carpal,  but  only  an  accessory  sesamoid, 
like  the  radial  ossicle  spoken  of  in  noticing  the  scaphoid. 
Thus  it  is  often  absent,  as  in  many  Cetacea,  the  Sirenia, 
Birds,  many  Reptiles,  and  all  Batrachians  ;  while  it  is  very 
small  in  Bats,  Seals,  and  others.  It  may  be  much  larger  and 
longer  relatively  than  in  man,  as  e.g.  in  the  Carnivora. 

19.  The  BONES  OF  THE  SECOND  ROW  are  by  no  means  so 
constant  in  number  or  development  as  are  those  of  the  first 


Fic  144.— Left  Hand  of  Chameleon,  showing  the  opposition  between  the  two  ulnar 
and  the  three  radial  digits. 

;//'-;«S  the  five  complex  bones  formed  of  the  union  of  each  mrlacarpal  with  the 
correspondn.t;  distal  carpal  bone  ;  r,  radius  :  ulna  ,  i,  ulnar  proximal  carp.il 
bone  ;  2,  radial  proximal  carpal  bone  ;  3,  uitermedium  or  ccntra.e. 


row.  They  may  coalesce  with  the  metacarpals,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Chameleon. 

The  importance  and  size  of  the  irapeznim  m  the  human 
carpus,  owing  to  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  development  of 
man's  'thumli,  are  very  different  from  what  we  see  m  some 
members  of  man's  class,  and  even  order. 
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The  saddle-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with  the  first 
metacarpal  is  not  so  well  developed  in  any  other  form  as  it  is 
in  man. 

The  trapezium  may  be  quite  rudimentary,  as  in  CJtcsropiis, 


Fig.  145.— Bones  of  Manl  s  of  Cherropns  cnsianotis. 
f,  ciineiforrne  ;  /,  lunare  :         magnum:  Tv,  radius;  s,  scaphoides:    /d,  trape- 
/oidcs ;         trapezium;  U,  ulna,  11,  uncifoniic  ;  //.,  ///,,  and  /K.,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  digits. 

{From  Flower's  "  Osti:o/ogy.") 

or  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  Horse,  Sheep,  Pig,  Dolphin, 
Salamander,  &c. 

As  to  Birds,  no  distinct  trapezium  is  distinguishable  ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  Crocodiles,  but  a  trapezium  exists 
in  many  Lizards.  As  has  been  said,  it  may,  as  in  the  Three- 
toed  Sloth,  coalesce  with  the  scaphoides. 

The  Irapezoidcs  is  a  more  constant  bone  than  is  the  pre- 
cedmg  one,  as  it  seems  to  exist  in  all  Mammals  which  have 
a  carpus,  though  its  existence  is  not  to  be  made  out  in  Birds 
•or  clearly  so  in  Crocodiles.    It  may  be  relatively  smaller  or 
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larger  than  it  is  in  man,  and  it  may,  as  in  the  Three-toed 
Sloth,  coalesce  with  the  os  magnum. 

The  OS  magmmi  may  be  much  smaller  relatively  than  in 
man  (as  e.g.  in  the  Bear  and  Hare)  ;  or  relatively  larger  (as 
in  the  Hyra.x) ;  or  it  may  seem  to  abort  altogether,  as  in 
Birds.  Compared  with  the  bones  of  the  second  row  only,  it 
"may  be,  as  in  the  Horse,  a  more  predominant  bone  than  it  is 
in  man. 

The  undivided  state  in  which  the  unciform  bone  exists  in 
man  is  universal  in  his  class. 

It  may,  however,  be  represented  by  two  distinct  bones 
corresponding  with  and  supporting  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
carpals, as  in  Cliclonia,  Chclydra,  and  SalaniiDidra.  There 
may  be  no  bone  whatever  capable  of  identification  with  it,  as 
in  Birds.  It  may  be  much  smaller  or  larger  relatively  tiian 
it  is  in  man. 

An  additional  ossicle  not  found  in  man  may  be  present  in 
the  ligament  connecting  the  trapezium  and  unciform  bones. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Potto  {Perodicticiis). 

20.  The  distinctness  and  development  which  the  met.a- 
CARPUS  or  middle  segment  of  the  hand  attains  in  man  are 
characters  which  are  normal.  The  somewhat  opposed  posi- 
tion of  the  first  metacarpal  in  him  is  only  found  in  a  few 
Mammals  besides — in  MonkeNs  and  Lemurs. 

The  metacarpals,  however,  m  iy  fuse  with  the  distal  carpals 
—the  trapezium  with  the  first  metacarpal,  as  in  the  Three- 
toed  Sloth,  or  all  five  with  the  corresponding  carpals,  as  in 
the  Chameleon. 

A  more  complete  opposition  may  obtain,  however,  than  that 
which  exists  between  the  first  and  the  other  metacarpals  in 
man  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  Chameleon,  in  which  the  three  radid 
metacarpals  are  as  strongly  as  possible  opposed  to  the  two 
ulnar  ones. 

In  the  number  of  these  bones  and  their  sub-equality  of 
development  man  agrees  with  many  \'ertebrates  abo\c 
.Fishes.  Nevertheless,  the  number  may  be  much  reduced, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  several  bones  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent modes. 

Thus  there  may  be  but  a  single  metacarpal  (the  third),  with 
xudiments  of  two  others,  as  in  the  Horse  :  or  there  may  be  but 
a  single  bone,  which  consists  of  the  third  and  fourth  fused 
logeiher,  as  in  tlic  Sheep,  Deer,  <S;c. 

Again  there  may  be  but  two,  the  second  and  tliird,  with 
Jinother  rudimentary  mctacar])al  (which  answers  to  man's 
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fourth),  as  in  Charopus ;  or  the  same  two  with  a  rudiment 
of  the  first  metacarpal  also,  as  in  Cholapus. 

We  may  have  the  second  and  third  metacarpals  well  de- 


FiG.  146. — Right  Pectorai,  Limb  of  Horse. 

«,  cuneiforme  ;  h,  humerus  ;  /«,  lunare  ;  w',  metacarpal  of  the  third  digit — the 
only  one  fully  developed  ;  w*,  rudimentary  fourth  metacarpal  ;  jitg.  magnum  ; 
pi,  pislforme  ;  / proximal  phalanx;  p^,  middle  phalanx;  p^,  third  or 
ungual  phalanx  ;  i,  sesamoid  ;  uii,  unciforme. 


veloped,  with  a  rudiment  also  of  the  first,  all  three  being 
fused  together  into  a  single  bone — as  is  the  case  in  Birds. 

There  may  be  but  three  sub-equally 
developed,  and  these  may  be  the  second, 
third,  ancl  fourth,  as  in  Proteus  and 
Rhinoceros  ;  or  they  may  be  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  as  in  Seps  tridactyliis. 
The  three  may  be  anchylosed  together 
at  their  proximal  ends,  as  in  the  Three- 
toed  Sloth. 

The  metacarpals  may  decrease  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  as  in  Seals  ;  or 
increase  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  as  in 
the  Manatee. 

They  may  be  singularly  unequal,  the 
third  being  by  far  the  thickest  and  ex- 
tremely short,  as  in  the  Great  Armadillo 


Fig.  147.  —  Pai.imak 
View  of  Left  Hand 
OF  Seps  tridactylus. 

(After  Fiirbriiiger.) 

There  is  here  but  a  mi- 
nute rudiment  of  the 
4th  digit.  The  pollex, 
index,  and  third  digit 
are  well  developed. 

or  the  third  being 


far  the  slenderest  and  extremely  long,  as  in  the  Aye-aye 
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The  first  may  disappear  or  be  rudimentary,  as  happens  m 
very  many  forms  ;  or  the  second  digit  alone  may  be  very 
reduced,  as  in  the  Potto. 

The  first  may  be  short  and  the  four  others  exceedingly 
elongated  and  slender,  as  in  the  Bats  ; 
j/f      or  the  first  three  may  \>st  short  and  the 
fourth  enormous,  as  in  the  Pterodactyles. 

The  whole  five  metacarpals  may  be 
extremely  short  and  stunted,  as  in  the 
Mole,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Land  Tor- 
toises and  in  the  Ichthyosaurus. 

The  number  five  is  never  increased 
(except  by  monstrosity)  in  any  known 
Vertebrate. 

21.  The  number  of  digits  which  may 
be  developed  has  been  indicated  in 
treating  of  the  metacarpus.  Thus  there 
may  be  but  a  single  digit,  as  in  the 
Horse;  two,  as  in  Ruminants,  and  in 
CJiaropus.  There  may  be  three,  as  in 
the  Rhinoceros,  Proteus,  and  Scps 
(second,  third,  and  fourth,  or  first, 
second,  and  third) ;  or,  as  is  very  often 
the  case  (e.g.  Pig,  Dog,  <S:c.),  there  may 
be  four. 

The  digits  are  never  certainly  more 
than  five  (except  by  monstrosity),  al- 
though in  the  Ichthyosaurus  extra  mar- 
ginal bones  give  the  appearance  of  more. 
The  filamentary  bones  which  terminate 
or  fringe  the  fins  of  Fishes  are  not  digits 
at  all,  but  are  dermal  ossifications  called 
"  fin  rays,"  which  will  be  spoken  of  with 
the  rest  of  the  external  skeleton. 

When  a  digit  is  wanting,  it  is  generally 
the  pollex,  as  in  Spider  Monkeys,  but  it 
may  lie  the  fifth,  as  in  Pterodactyles,  or 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  in  Birds. 

The  thumb  (pollex)  may  be  more  or 
less  o])posabIe.  as  in  most  Monkeys  and 
Lemurs  ;  or  two  tligits  may  be  opposed  to  three,  as  in  the 
Chameleon. 

The  second  digit  may  be  greatly  reduced,  as  in  the  Potto  ; 
or  the  third  nia\  In.'  disproportionately  slender,  as  in  the  Aye- 


/ 


Fig,  i-t8  — Hand  dp 
Hat  [PU-ropus). 

•I!  ' — niulacnrpals  of 
ihc  fi")iir  lingers  ;  /. 
j)ollcx,  with  a  very 
short  metacarpal.  , 
-scaphuiclcs. 
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Aye  ;  or  thick,  as  in  the  Great  Armadillo.  The  digits  inay  be 
enormously  long,  as  in  the  Bats  ;  or  short,  as  in  the  Land 
Tortoises.  They  may  be  very  imperfectly  developed,  as  in 
Birds. 

They  may  be  so  united  by  dense  tissue  as  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  separate  motion,  as  in  the  Cetaceans.  The 


Fic.  149.— Right  Hand  of  Ostrich. 

<•  ',  radial  carpal  osficle  :        ulnar  carpal  ossicle  ;  a?^,  proximal  phalanx  of  the 
index  digit  which  has  three  phalanges  ;     3^  phalanx  of  third  digit  ;  /,  ulna  ; 

and  1)1  3,  metacarpals  of  second  and  third  digits  anchylosed  together  and 
with  that  of  the  poUex  ;  /,  proximal  phalanx  of  poUex  ;  r,  radius. 

bones  of  the  fingers  or  phalaiiges  of  man  are  the  same  in 
number  as  in  other  Mammals  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cetacea.  In  distinctness  they  also  agree  with  most,  but  it 
is  possible  for  the  proximal  row  of  phalanges  to  become 
anchylosed  to  the  metacarpals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Three- 
toed  Sloth. 

The  phalanges,  instead  of  decreasing  in  length,  distad,'  as  in 
man,  may  so  increase— as  in  the  three  ulnar  digits  q{  Dasypus 
Tillosus.^  A  terminal  phalanx  of  a  digit  may  far  exceed  in 
length  its  two  proximal  phalanges,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
middle  finger  of  Priodoiitcs,  and  in  the  three  middle  digits  of 
I^eranieles. 

The  number  of  phalanges  may  be  much  greater  than  in 
man,  e.g.  as  many  as  fourteen,  in  the  third  digit  of  Glo- 
biocephalus.  Often  in  Reptiles  the  number  *of  phalanges 
mcreases  from  two  in  the  pollcx  to  five  in  the  fourth  digit,  as 
m  the  Monitor.  The  abortive  hand  of  Birds  at  its  best  has  but 


'  As  wc  proceed  from  above  downwards  to  the  finger;,'  cnd.s. 
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three  digits,  with  two  phalanges  to  the  pollex,  three  to  the 
index,  and  one  or  two  to  the  third  digit. 

The  terminal  piialanges  may  bifurcate  slightly,  as  in  Ptra- 
meles  and  in  the  Mole,  or  widely,  as  in  some  Toads  and  Frogs. 


Fig.  150 — Bones  of  Manus  of 
Bandicoot  (Fei-amcies). 

cuneiforme  ;  I,  liinare  :  mag- 
num ;  R,  radius  ;  s,  scaphoides  ; 
tdy  Irapezoides  :   ttn,  trapezium  : 

i/, ulna;  II,  unciforme:  /. — V.,  the 
digits  ;  /,  pollex  ;       little  finger. 

(From  Floivcr's  "Osteology") 


Fig. 


151. 


I-  Ungual  Phalan.v  of  a  Bear,  show- 
ing the  enlargement  at  the  ventral 
side  of  its  proximal  end,  d. 

2.  Ungual  phalan.v  of  a  Sloth,  show- 
ing the  enlargement,  d,  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  its  pio.Kimal  end. 

3.  Widely  bifurcating  distal  phal.iu.\ 
of  the  Toad,  Hyladactylus  (or 
Kaloula). 


They  may  develop  a  large  fold  of  bone  to  support  the  claw, 
as  in  the  Cats,  where  the  inferior  part  of  their  proxim.il  end 
is  much  enlarged,  while  it  may  be  the  upper  part  of  the  sam0 
which  is  enlarged,  as  in  some  Edentates. 
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LESSON  V. 

THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMB. 

1.  The  skeleton  of  the  lower  limbs,  like  that  of  the  upper, 
is  divisible  into  three  categories  :  A,  that  of  the  hip  ;  B,  that 
of  the  leg  ;  and  C,  that  of  the  foot. 

A.  The  skeleton  of  the  hip,  or  the  haunch-bone,  is  cahed 
the  OS  imwminatum,^  and  there  is  one  such  on  each  side  in 
the  adult  man. 

B.  The  skeleton  of  the  leg  is  subdivisible  into — 

ia)  That  of  the  thigh,  which  consists  but  of  one  bone,  called 
the  feiiiur  {os femoris). 

{p)  That  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  which  consists  of  two 
bones  placed  side  by  side.  The  larger  of  these  is  called  the 
tibia  ;  the  other,  much  more  slender  and  placed  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  is  called  the  fibula,  or  peroneal  -  bone  of  the  leg. 

C.  The  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  subdivisible  into  three  parts  : 
{a)  that  of  the  ankle,  the  tarsus ;  ^  (/;)  that  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  foot,  the  uictafai'sus ;  and  (<:)  that  of  the  toes,  or 
digits — composed  of  the  plialangcs. 

2.  The  OS  INNOMINATUM  is  a  veiy  large  bone,  meeting 
with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side  in  the  mid-vcntral  line  of  the 
body,  and  being  strongly  attached  to  the  sacrum  behind  ,  thus 
forming,  with  the  intervention  of  the  last-named  bone,  a  solid 
bony  girdle,  supporting  the  trunk  above,  and  being  itself  im- 
|K)sed  on  the  limbs  below  -  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  fitting 
into  a  socket  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Each  OS  innominatum  is  made  up  originally  of  three  dis- 
tinct bones,  which  become  united  when  youth  is  merging  into 
manhood.  These  three  bones  are  the  ilium,  the  ischium, 
and  the  pubis. 

'  From  its  not  bc.Tring  any  spc(;!:il  ro.scmlilance  to  any  one  object, 

-  Sfi  ralUd  hoornsc  it  cl:isps  the  larger  bone  of  the  leg,  Trificini,  a  clasp. 

^  Krum  jufianij,  a  crate. 

N 
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The  innominate  bone  thus  consists  of  three  parts,  (i)  A 
widely  expanded  upper  part  joins  the  sacrum  and  extends 
down  to  the  socket  for  the  thigh.    This  is  the  ihum.' 

(2)  From  the  thigh-socivet  a  bar  of  bone  runs  forwards  and 
inwards.    This  is  the  pubis.^ 

(3)  Another,  si  outer,  piece  of  bone  curves  first  downwards 
from  the  thigh-socket,  and  then  inwards  and  then  upwards 
till  It  meets  the  pubis.    This  is  the  ischium.3 


Fig.  IS2- — OuTEH  Side  of  Right  Os  Innominatum  of  Man. 

«,  aceLibulum  ;  ni,  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  tlie  ilium  :  ns,  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  :  c,  crest  of  the  ilium  :  if,  ilio-pectineal 
eminence  :  o,  obturator  foramen  :  /,  pubis  — its  horizontal  ramus  ;  //,  posterior 
inferior  spinous  process  ;  ps,  posterior  superior  spinous  process  ;  spine  of  the 
ischium  ;      tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

The  ilium  has  a  wide  outer  surface  (marked  by  two  curved 
lines),  the  upper  border  of  which  is  termed  the  "crest"  and  is 
convex  and  arched.  From  the  fiont  end  of  the  crest  the 
anterior  border  descends  sharjjly  to  the  pubis,  a  blunt  promi- 
nence (called  the  t/io-pectiiical  eminence)  marking  the  point 
of  junction.  A  sharp  prominence  (termed  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process)  T^xQ]QiZ\.%  {xom  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ilium  at  its  summit,  and  another — the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process — projects  from  it  a  little  above  the  thigh-socket.  From 
the  hinder  end  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  descends  its  posterior 
border,  the  summit  of  which  is  marked  by  the  posterior 
superior  spinous  process,  separated  b\'  a  small  notch  from  a 

'  .So  called  from  its  relation  In  the  ///<;,  entrails. 

"  In  reference  to  its  superficial  c.voskclcton — i.e.  the  liair. 

3  Named  from  the  (Ircek  iffxin,  hijis. 
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strongly  marked  prominence  called  the  posterior  itifei'ior 
spinous  process,  beneath  which  the  border  is  deeply  excavated 
and  concave. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  ilium  is  concave,  forming  the  iliac 
fossa,  and  at  its  hinder  part  is  a  rough  irregular  space  for 
articulation  with  the  sacrum.  The  ilium  forms  about  the 
upper  third  of  the  socket  for  the  thigh-bone. 


Fig.  153.— Inner  Side  of  Right  Os  Innominatum  of  Man. 
o/,  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  ;       anterior  superior  spinous  process;  au, 
~    l^r.  -T  '-  ''  •  """^^^  ■  ^'  P^'bi^-its  horizontal 

nro,  4;       IT     r\u    "Z  P^'^'f  ;        Po^t-^rior  superior  spinous 

fellow  nf  ,h  f  °( /'i^. '^^hium  ;  sj'  part  of  the  pubis  which  abuts  against  its 
leliow  of  the  opposite  side  to  lorm  the  pubic  symphysis. 

The pt(dis,  or  pubic  bone,  forms  the  inner  part  of  the  thio-h- 
socket,  joining  the  ilium  above,  and  at  its  junction  con- 
tributing to  form  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  It  thence  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  inwards  (as  a  band  of  bone  flattened  from 
withoi^it  inwards,  called  the  horizontal  ramus)  till  it  meets  with 
Its  ieliow  of  the  opposite  side,  when  it  turns  sharply  down- 
wards. The  junction  of  the  two  pubes  is  termed  the  sym- 
pliysis,  and  the  part  of  each  pubis  next  the  symphysis  is 
sometimes  called  i\,e  body  j  thence  the  pubis  runs  outwards 
and  downwards  (as  a  flattened  band,  similar  to  the  horizontal 
ramus  with  which  it  forms  an  acute  angle)  till  it  meets  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium.  t  meets  tne 

The forms  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  thic^h- 
socket,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  "os  innomiiVatum.  TxTbtiy 
tLi  wVH  about  two-fifths  of  the  socket  for  the 

bmn  i  n    1      T'r^  "  '""^^^^  °"  '^^  side.    The  bod.y  is 

broad,  and  sends  from  its  posterior  outer  margin  a  large  shirp 

N  2  OF 
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process  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  Below  this,  and  bel'ow 
the  socket,  the  bone  contracts  and  then  expands  again,  the 
expansion  having  a  rough  prominent  surface,  which  is  called 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  and  it  is  the  two  tuberosities  (of 
the  two  ossa  innominata)  which  support  the  body  when  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Just  below  the  tuberosity,  the  ischium  sends 
forth  a  flat  band  of  bone  (the  ascending  ramus),  which,  curv- 
ing forwards  and  upwards,  meets  the  descending  bony  band 
of  the  pubis  spoken  of  above. 

The  socket  for  the  thigh-bone  (which  has  been  so  often 
referred  to)  is  called  the  acetabulum;  or  cotyloid''  cavity.  It 
has  a  prominent  rim,  except  at  the  inner  and  lower  part 
where  the  rim  is  inten'upted  by  a  notch  (the  cotyloid  notch). 
There  is  no  perforation  in  the  acetabulum,  but  its  surface  just 
within  the  notch  is  depressed,  the  depression  affording  attach- 
ment to  the  very  strong  ligamentum  teres  (or  round  ligament) 
which  goes  from  it  to  t"he  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Enclosed  by  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  there  is  in  each 
OS  innominatum  a  vacant,  oval  space  called  the  obturator 
foramen,  one  such  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  pubic 

symphysis.  ,     ,      ,  i 

The  deep  concavity,  in  the  posterior  border,  between  the 
posterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spmc 
of  the  ischium,  is  called  the  greater  iscliiatic  notch;  the 
smaller  concavity,  between  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  the 
tuberosity  of  that  bone,  is  called  the  lesser  iscliiatic  notch. 

The  two  ossa  innominata,  together  with  the  sacrum,  form 
what  is  called  the  pelvis,  or  basin-shaped  cavity  which  sup- 
ports the  viscera.  .  ■        -a  a 

The  internal  surface  of  each  os  innommatum  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  prominent  line  running  upwards  and 
backwards  from  the  upper  part  of  llic  pubis  to  the  sacrum. 

The  width  from  side  to  side  of  the  pelvis  is  but  rarely  ex- 
ceeded by  its  depth  from  behind  forwards,  but  exceeds  the 
cn-catest  vertical  extent  of  the  ossa  innominata. 
"  A  strong  ligament  connects  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
with  the  sacriim,  the  coccyx,  and  the  posterior  margin  ot  llic 
ilium  This  is  called  i\-xc  oreat sacro-scia/ic  ligament.  Another 
li.ramenl  goes  from  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  the  spine  ot 
the  ischium.    This  is  termed  the  small  .uicro-sciatic  ligament. 

'  I'vom  its  rcscinlibmo  to  :m  anriciU  vincK.iv  cui), 

\  j!::^"u:r;;'sun-,Zi.  the  ob.u,a.>r  ,.,c,nhrn„e  M  dose,  up  part  of  the 
^iclvic  c.ivily. 
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3.  The  FEMUR  is  the  longest  bone  of  man's  skeleton,  and, 
like  the  humerus,  is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded 
head  to  fit  into  the  acetabulum  above, 
and  with  an  expansion  below  with 
two  articular  surfaces. 

The  shaft  is  slightly  arched  for- 
wards, is  smooth  in  front  but  with 
an  elongated  prominence  behind, 
termed  the  liiica  aspera,  which  is 
most  marked  about  half-way  up  the 
bone. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  are 
two  conspicuous  projections.  The  ex- 
ternal one  of  these  (projecting  from 
the  outer  margin  of  the  bone,  which 
it  continues  upwards),  is  called  the 
^reat,  ox  peroneal^  trochanter.  The 
mternal  projection,  which  is  smaller, 
more  conical,  and  rounded,  stands  out 
from  the  inner  and  hinder  side  of  the 
bone,  and  is  called  the  lesser,  or  tibial 
trochanter. 

Between  the  two  trochanters,  on 
the  hinder  side  of  the  femur,  a  bony 
prominence  extends,  which  is  termed 
the  posterior  intcr-trocJianteric  ridge ; 
and  a  less  marked  line,  the  anterior 
intcr-trochanteric  ridge,  also  connects 
the  two  trochanters  on  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  femur. 

On  the  inner  and  hinder  side  of  the 
great  trochanter  is  a  pit,  termed  the 
trochanteric  fossa. 

From  the  inter-trochanteric  ridges 
a  narrower  rounded  portion  of  bone 
projects  inwards,  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  shaft.  This  is  called 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  ends  in  a 
rounded  head  (forming  a  large  part 
of  a  sphere)  which  fits  into  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

The  femur  is  connected  with  the  os  innominatum  by  the 
strong  lignuientum  teres  before  mentioned,  the  attachment  of 
'  Because  situate  on  the  .same  side  as  the  peroneal  bone  of  the  leg. 


i  iu- 


el  tit 


I,  i ; 


Fig.  ■:54.  —  Front  View  oi' 
Ridiri'  Femur  of  Man. 

cc,  hitcrnal  condyle;  etu, 
external  tuberosity:  g  Ir, 
great  trochanter  ;  //,  head  ; 
ic,  external  condyle  ;  i  in. 
internal  tuberosity;  Itr, 
lesser  trochanter ;  «,  neclc 
of  the  femur. 
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which  to  the  femur  is  indicated  by  a  pit  on  the  head  of  that 
bone.  It  is  also  attached  by  a  bag-like  (or  capsular)  liga- 
ment, which,  extending  from  the  innominate  bone,  is  inserted 
into  the  inter-trochanteric  lines. 

It  is  the  neck  of  the  femur  which  is  so  often  broken  by 
old  persons,  through  alteration,  not  only  in  the  texture,  but 
also  in  the  shape  of  the  bone  ;  for  with  age  the  neck  comes  to 
form  with  the  shaft  a  less  and  less  open  angle,  and  the  bone 
is  thus  less  and  less  adapted  to  resist  vertical  pressure. 


Fig.  155. — Posterior  Surface  of  Uitek  Part  of  Right  Femur  of  Man. 
ir,  intertrochanteric  ridge:  gty,  great  trochanter:  I  tr,  lesser  trochanter;  n, 
neck  ;  /,  pit  in  the  head  of  the  femur  for  the  ligaiiu  jitnin  teres. 


Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  called  a  fracture  within 
the  capsule,  because  the  part  broken  is  within  the  capsular 
ligament.  Such  a  fracture  can  never  be  adjusted,  the  leg 
being  drawn  up  by  the  muscles  and  shortened,  producing 
incurable  lameness  for  the  rest  of  life. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  femur,  a  little 
below  the  great  trochanter,  is  a  more  or  less  marked  vertical 
fidge,  which  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  glutens  maximus 
muscle. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  are  two  prominences  named 
condyles  (see  Fig.  154),  separated  behind  by  a  median  de- 
pression. 

The  external  condyle  is  the  larger,  and  more  forwardly  pro- 
jecting ;  its  articulating  surface  is  also  broader  and  ascends 
higher  on  the  front  of  the  bone.  On  its  outer  surface  is  a  pit 
for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  immediately  above 
which  is  a  projection  named  the  external  tuberosity. 

The  internal  condyle  is  longer,  and  descends  lower  down 
than  the  external  one.  On  its  inner  side  is  a  projection  called 
the  internal  tuberosity. 

The  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  meet  in  front,  and  form 
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one  for  the  knee-pan.  Posteriorly  they  diverge,  leaving 
between  them  a  space  called  the  iiitcr-condyloid  fossa.  The 
femur  does  not  articulate  with  the  hbula. 

The  knee-pan,  or  patella,  is  a  small  bone  somewhat  - tri- 
angular, yet  rounded  in  outline,  con- 
vex in  front  and  with  two  articular 
surfaces  (to  fit  to  the  condyles  of  the 
femur)  behind. 

It  is  attached  above  by  its  broad 
upper  margin  to  the  tendon  of  the 
front  muscle  of  the  thigh.  Below,  a 
ligament  goes  from  its  pointed  lower 
end  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shin-bone. 

4.  The  TIBIA,  or  shin-bone,  is,  like 
the  femur,  an  elongated  bone,  more 
so  than  any  other  in  the  human  body 
except  the  femur.  It  transmits  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  to  the  foot. 

Its  upper  end  is  very  wide,  and 
presents  two  concave  articular  sur- 
faces {condyles) — which  receive  the 
two  condyles  of  the  femur — and  be- 
tween them  an  eminence  (the  spine), 
behind  which  is  a  pit  giving  insertion 
to  one  end  of  one  of  the  crucial 
lii^aiiicnis  which  connect  the  femur 
with  the  tibia.  These  ligaments  pass, 
one  from  the  pit  just  mentioned  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur,  while  the  other  goes  from 
the  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  femur.  Two  inter-articular  carti- 
lages, called  semilunar,  are  also 
interposed  between  the  cartilaginous 
articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and 
those  of  the  tibia. 

Two  other  ligaments  maybe  noted. 
One,  the  internal  lateral  litramenf, 

goes  from  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tibia  ;  and  the  othei ,  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  goes  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the 
fibula. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  triangular  in  section,  being  pro- 


Fig.  i;6. —  Fri.int  View  of 

KiGHtTiBIA  .^ND  FlIiULA 

OF  Man. 

c,  crest  of  the  tibia  ;  em,  ex- 
ternal malleolus;  eiii,  ex- 
ternal tuberosity  :  f,  fibula; 
It,  head  of  the  fibiila  :  im, 
internal  malleolus  ;  / iu- 
Icrnal  tuberosity  ;  s,  spine 
of  the  tibia  ;  t,  tubercle. 
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duced  into  a  sharp  crest  in  front,  on  the  internal  side  of 
which  crest  the  bone  is  convex,  and  concave  on  its  outer  side. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  front  of  the  shaft  is  a  prominence 
called  the  tuberosity,  or  tubercle. 

The  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  much  smaller  than  the 
upper.  Its  lower  border  has  a  single  groove  behind  for  the 
vendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum 
muscles.  Its  outer  surface  is  concave  for  the  reception  of  the 
fibula.  Its  inner  margin  is  produced  downwards  into  a  strongly 
marked  triangular  process,  called  the  internal  malleolus. 
This  forms  the  bony  projection  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle, 
and  articulates  with  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus.  Another 
articular  surface,  concave  and  quadrilateral,  is  situated  on 
the  under-surface  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  articulates 
with  the  summit  of  the  tarsus.  The  hinder  margin  of  this 
articular  surface  descends  below  its  anterior  border. 

5.  The  FIBULA  is  the  slenderest  bone,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  in  the  body,  and  extends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg 
from  near  the  knee  down  to  the  ankle. 

Its  uppsr  extremity  is  slightly  enlarged  into  what  is  called 
the  head,  which  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia,'and  gives  insertion  to  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
It  does  not  mount  upwards  so  high  as  does  the  tibia. 

The  shaft  of  the  bone  is  irregularly  triangular  m  section. 
Its  lower  end  is  expanded  into  what  is  called  the  c.vternal 
malleolus,  which  forms  the  bony  projection  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  ankle  and  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus. 

This  malleolus  projects  downwards  considerably  lurther 
than  does  the  internal  malleolus.  On  its  inner  side  it  articu- 
lates with  the  tibia.  ,      .    ,  r  r 

Thus  we  have  in  man  a  horizontal  articular  surface  for  the 
tarsus,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  two  other 
articular  surfaces,  at  right  angles  with  it,  formed  by  the  sur- 
faces of  the  malleoli. 

6  The  T.4RSUS  consists  of  seven  bones  (none  ot  wl  icn 
can  be  called  "  long  bones"),  namely,  the  astragalus,  calca- 
neum,  cuboides,  naviculare,  and  three  cuneifonn  bones.  All 
these  are  so  firmlv  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  which  en- 
velop them,  that  've.y  little  mobility  is  possible,  though  there 
mav  be  a  slight  rotation  of  the  distal  tarsal  bones  upon  the 
proximal  ones,  that  is,  upon  the  astragalus  --^"^^^l^-y;^""];^^ 
^  The  movement  of  the  foot  on  tlie  leg.  howevei.  '-'l^^^  p  a^e 
entirely  bv  the  hinge-like  joint  by  which  the  tarsus  aiticu- 
lates  with 'the  bones  of  the  leg. 
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The  astragalus '  receives  the  weight  of  the  trunk  from  the 
tibia,  and  is  a  short  irregularly  shaped  bone,  with  a  "  body, 
neck,  and  head."  . 

In  its  natural  position,  when  the  foot  is  on  the  ground,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  astragalus  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal for  articulation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  tibia.  Two  other  articular  surfaces,  almost  at  right  angles 
with  the  former,  join  the  two  malleoli  respectively.    The  pos- 


KiG.  157. — Dorsum,  or  Upper  Surface,  of  Skki.eton  of  Richt  Foot. 

n,  .nsirag.nlus  ;  c',  ento-cuiiciforme  ;  c'~,  iiieso-cunciforme  ;  f3,  ecto-cuneifonnc  ; 
cii,  calcaiieum  ;  co,  cuboides  ;  /i,  distal  phalanx  of  liallu.v  ;  metatarsal  of 

hallux;       — lu^,  metatarsals  of  the  four  outer  toes  ;  «,  naviciilarc. 


terior  surface  of  the  body  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle.  The  anterior  part  of  the  bone 
is  prolonged  forwards  as  its  neck,  ending  in  a  rounded,  con- 
vex, articular  surface  (the  head),  which  fits  into  the  hinder 
surface  of  the  naviculare. 


AaTpctyaXog,  a  die. 
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The  calca)teum  (or  os  calcis)  is  the  bone  of  the  heel,  and 
forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  of  which 
the  astragalus  forms  the  keystone.  The  os  calcis  projects 
much  downwards  posteriorly,  but  not  inwards,  and  is  thick 
and  rounded  at  its  hinder  end  (called  its  tuberosity),  into  which 
is  inserted  the  tendo  Achillis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  The 
calcaneum  articulates  with  the  astragalus  above  and  with  the 
cuboides  in  front. 

The  Jiaviculare  (or  scaphoid  of  the  foot)  is  much  wider 
than  long.  Behind,  its  surface  is  concave  for  the  reception  of 
the  head  of  the  astragalus.  In  front  it  presents  three  sui  faces 
for  articulation  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  Only  the 
innermost  of  these  surfaces  is  convex,  and  that  but  very 
slightly. 

Its  inner  margin  sends  down  an  obtuse  process,  called  its 
tuberosity. 

Of  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  the  innemiost,  the  ot/o- 
ciineiforine^'  is  the  largest.  Narrow  above  and  broad  below, 
it  presents  an  elongated  articular  surface,  which  is  nearly  flat, 
for  the  metatarsal  of  the  great  toe.  The  iiicsu-ciiiiciforDie" 
is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  tarsus.  It  does  not  reach  so  far 
forwards  as  do  its  neighbours.  It  agrees  with  the  ecto- 
cunci formed  in  presenting  a  nearly  flat  articular  surface  for  the 
metatarsal  which  joms  it. 

The  cuboides,  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus,  articu- 
lates with  the  OS  calcis  behind,  and  with  boih  the  fourth  and 
fifth  metatarsals  in  front.  Its  infer  or  surface  is  traversed  by 
a  deep  groove  (for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle), 
behind  which  is  a  prominence  for  the  attachment  of  a  liga- 
ment. 

7.  The  MET.'VTARSUS  consists  of  five  elongated  bones,  of 
which  the  first  or  innermost  is  much  the  thickest  and  the 
shortest.  The  metatarsals  have  long  shafts,  which,  except  that 
of  the  first,  arc  slender,  and  have  enlarged  bases  and  rounded 
heads. 

The  bases,  or  tarsal  ends,  of  the  four  outer  mctatarri'- 
have  quadrangular  articular  surfaces,  which  arc  almost  fl  1  . 
and  are  as  if  bevelled  off,  so  that  the  n:  is  of  each  su.  li 
metatarsal  is  not  perpendicular  to  its  proximal  articular 
surface.  Thus  these  metatarsals  come  to  be  directed  more 
inwardly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  rounded  heads  of  the  metatarsals  articulate  with  the 
hinder  concavities  of  the  pro.ximal  phalanges. 

'  'Ei'Ttir',  iiiw.Ti  tl.  -  From /a  <rcir,  middle.        J  'LMiii-.  "  'I'lout. 
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The  first  metatarsal  has  its  proximal,  concave,  articular 
surface  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  its  shaft. 
The  second  metatarsal  is  the  longest. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  has  its  base  greatly  enlarged,  with  a 
considerable  prominence,  or  "tuberosity,"  projecting  from 
the  outer  side  of  its  hinder  end. 

8.  The  PHALANGES  are  three  in  number  in  each  digit, 
except  the  first,  or  great  toe  (hallux),  which  has  but  two. 
These  two,  however,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
toes. 

Often  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fifth  digit  (or 
little  toe)  become  anchylosed  together. 

The  second  phalanges  are  much  shorter  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  phalanges  are  slightly  shorter  than  the  second. 

Each  last  phalanx  has  its  end  modified  to  support  a  nail, 
much  as  we  saw  in  the  last  phalanges  of  the  hand. 

The  toes  being  so  much  shorter  than  the  fingers,  the 
phalanges  are  of  course  also  much  shorter. 

9.  Comparing  now  the  relations  presented  by  OTHER 
ANI.M.\LS,  we  find  that  man  follows  a  rule  which  is  universal 
in  having  the  leg-bones  attached  to  and  suspended  from  a 
pelvis  (well  developed  or  rudimentary),  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  root-portion  of  the  limb.  This  root  part  may, 
however,  be  present  while  the  distal  part  (leg  and  foot)  is 
more  or  less  atrophied,  but  the  distal  parts  are  never  present 
without  a  rudiment  of  the  limb-root. 

The  bones  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  man  are  of  full 


il 


ElG.  158.-  RUDIMENTAHV  PelVIC 
EXTKK.MITY  OF  Ophiodcs. 

(After  Fiirbringer.) 

f,  fibula  ;  t,  tibia. 


f,  femur  ;  il,  ilium  ;  //,  pubo-ischium  ; 
/,  tibia. 


Fig.  159. — .Skeleton  op  Rudi- 
mentary Pelvic  Limu  ok  Lialis. 


average  development,  for  though  in  a  few  animals  these  bones 
may  be  a  Httlc  more  numerous,  in  a  far  greater  number  of  in- 
stances the  difference  from  man  consists  in  more  or  less  defect 
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down  to  complete  abortion.  A  pelvic  pair  of  limbs  may  be 
developed  without  any  thoracic  ones,  as  in  Bipcs,  Lialis  and 
Uphiodes,  and  rudiments  of  the  pelvic  limbs  may  be  the' only 
ones  present,  as  in  Python. 

lo.  The  INNOMINATE  BONE  of  man  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  his  skeleton,  distinguishable  at  a  glance  from 
that  of  every  other  animal,  widely  differing  even  from  that 
of  the  Gorilla,  which,  however,  much  exceeds  it  in  absolute 
size. 

This  large  complex  ossification,  consisting  as  it  does  in  man 
of  three  primitive  elements,  presents  three  distinct  bones  in 
lower  animals— the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis— which,  as  in 
man,  meet  to  form  the  acetabulum. 

The  fusion  of  these  elements  into  this  one  bone  is  a 
character  which  man  shares  not  only  with  his  own  class,  but 
also  with  Birds.  In  Reptiles,  however,  we  find  three 'per- 
manently distinct  bones,  whether  or  not  they  e.\acdy  corre- 
spond with  the  three  elements  of  the  pelvis  of  man. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  ossa  innominata  in  a  dorsal  sym- 
physis is  a  condition  which  sometimes  occurs— as  in  the 

Ostrich.  In  that  his  ossa  innomi- 
nata are  solidly  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column,  man  agrees  with 
all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  with 
the  exception  of  Cetaceans  and 
some  Lizards.  In  Fishes,  however, 
such  a  union  is  invariably  absent, 
and  the  ossa  innominata  are  repre- 
sented in  them  by  ventral  hard 
parts  only. 

The  junction  of  the  two  ossa  in- 
nominata at  a  ventral  symphysis  is 
a  less  constant  character.  Not  only 
is  this  junction  entirely  absent  in 
the  class  of  Birds,  with  two  excep- 
tions (the  Ostrich  and  the  Rhea), 
but  in  many  Mammals  (<•.<,'■.  manv 
Bats,  and  Insectivora). 

The  \-cntral  union  of  the  ossa 
innominata  with  a  simultaneous  de- 
tachment from  the  vertebral  column  exists  in  Fishes,  but 
in  no  other  Vertebrates,  unless  in  some  Reptiles  with  a  rudi- 
mentary pelvic  structure. 

A  detachment  both  from  the  vertebral  column  dorsallvand 


Fk;  ifiT  — Polvis  of  ihc  sm:ill 
Taiirco  (// 1'  III !  cru  tc  trs), 
siiowin^  the  very  clDiiL^atctl 
ilia  an  1  ihe  widely  open 
pubic  symphysis. 
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from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  ventrally,  is  a  condition 
which  may  occur,  as  e.g.  in  the  very  imperfectly  developed  os 
innominatum  of  Cetaceans  and  Sirenia,  and  certain  Reptiles, 
e.g.  the  Boa  Constrictor. 

In  that  the  os  innominatum  joins  the  backbone  by  one 
attachment  only  (nan^ly,  that  of  the  ilium),  man  agrees  with 
the  great  majority  of  Vertebrates.  But  even  in  some  of  his 
own  class  (as  in  the  Armadillos,  some  other  Edentates,  and 
some  Bats)  a  second,  ischiatic,  bony  attachment  may  be 
formed,  answering  to  what  would  result  from  an  ossification 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  in  us. 

As  has  been  said,  the  form  of  man's  os  innominatum  is 
absolutely  peculiar.  Still  he  shares  the  normal  characters 
of  his  class  and  of  Vertebrates  generally,  in  that  the  inferior 
bony  elements  on  each  side  are  rather  short  and  mainly 


Fir,.  161.— Right  Side  of  Fei.vis  cii'  a  Bird. 

n,  acetabulum  ;  c,  caudal  vertebra:  ;  i^'—i/^,  three  dois-al  vertebra:  ;  ;7,  iluim  : 
w,  great  foianien  caused  by  the  post-axial  union  of  the  ilium  and  iscbium  ; 
is,  ischium  ;  o,  very  elongated  obturator  foramen  ;  /,  pubis. 

directed  ventrally.  These  elements  may,  however,  be  very 
much  elongated  and  mainly  directed  post-axially  (i.e.  back- 
wards, if  the  body  is  placed  horizontally),  as  in  Birds.  The 
ventral  elements  may  be  single,  as  in  Batrachians,  and  if 
double,  as  in  man,  they  may  apparently  consist  of  parts  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  two  elements  existing  in  him  and 
other  Mammals  :  such  a  diversity  of  structure  seems  to  exist 
in  Reptile-s. 

In  so  far  as  the  t'h'um  of  man  is  a  broad  flat  bone,  it  differs 
from  that  of  iVIammals  generally,  and  only  agrees  with  certain 
exceptional  forms,  such  as  the  Elephant.  Sloth,  and  Gorilla. 

The  extent  of  the  ilium  in  the  line  of  the  backbone  may  be 
very  much  greater  than  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds,  where 
It  is  prolonged  both  pre-  and  post-axially  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  thus  connecting  in  one  whole  many  vcrtcbr;c.  It  is 
probably  tlic  pre-axial  part  of  tlic  bird's  iUum  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  man  and  of  Mammals,  while  its  post- 
s'xial  part  seems  to  correspond  with  the  ilium  of  Reptiles. 
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The  ilium  may  be  a  three-sided  coUimnar  bone,  as  in  the 
Kangaroo  and  many  Rodents.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
ilium  may  become  anchylosed  with  the  ischium,  as  is  the  case 
in  Birds. 

Wherever  there  is  an  acetabulum  it  is  in  part  formed  by 
the  ilium . 


Fig.  162. — Side  View  of  Boves  of  Posterior  Extremitv  of  Greenland 
Right  Whale  (Balmia  viysticetus). 

i,  ischium  ;  f,  femur ;  t,  accessory  ossicle,  probably  representing  the  tibia. 

(From  Eschricht  and  Rehtliardt.) 

The  ilium  may  be  altogether  absent  while  the  ischium  is 
present,  as  probably  in  the  Cetacea.  It  is  never  present 
without  any  other  pelvic  element,  e.xcept  in  the  Amphisbenian 
group  of  Reptiles. 

The  prominence  of  the  inferior  anterior  spinous  process 
in  man  is  exceptional,  yet  it  is  exceeded  in  proportion  in 
some  of  the  Lemuroidea. 

In  Marsupial  Mammals  and  Monotremes  we  find  two 
distinct  bones  articulated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pre-axial 
margin  of  the  pubes.  .They  are  called  ''Marsupial  boius," 
and  are  further  noticed  below,  §11. 

The  ilio-pectineal  eminence  is  rudimentary  in  man  com- 
pared with  that  existing  in  some  other  animals  even  of  his 
own  class.  Thus  in  certain  Bats  it  is  a  very  elongated  spine 
projecting  upwards  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  a 
very  prominent  process  in  the  Kangaroo,  and_  sometimes  in 
Marsupials  arises  from  an  independent  ossihc  centre.  In 
Reptiles  we  find  a  pair  of  separate  bones,  usually  called 
the  pubes,  and  meeting  generally  in  a  ventral  symphysis. 
They  do  not,  however,  so  meet  in  all  Reptiles,  ct:.  the 
Crocodiles    and   the   .Snake  S/t-nostoma.     These  so-called 
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pubes  are  at  their  maximum  of  relative  size  in  the  Tortoise, 
where  each  develops  a  large  process  ending  freely,  like  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminences  or  marsupial  bones  of  Mammals. 
:  In  Tailed-Batrachians  the  ilia  are  represented  by  rib-like 
bones  which  articulate  each  with  one  or  at  most  with  two 


Fig.  163. — Right  Side  of  Pelvis  of  Frog. 

//,  ilium  :  is,  ischium  ;      pubis.    The  three  bones  meet  at  the  upper  margin  of 

the  acetabulum. 

vertebrce.  In  the  Frogs  and  Toads  the  ilia  are  very  peculiar, 
being  extremely  elongated,  and  meeting  together  posteriorly 
above  the  acetabula  in  an  iliac  symphysis.  In  spite  of  the 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  limbs  of  man  and  the 
Frog,  the  pelvic  structures  are  thus  singularly  different. 


Fig.  164.— The  two  Ossa  Innominata  of  the  Angler-fi.sh  (Lofihius),  showing  the 
ascending  processes  which  simulale  ilia.  The  fin-rays  are  attached  to  the 
outer-ventral  margin  of  each  os  innominatum. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  solid  representative  of  the  ilium 
exists  in  Fishes,  but  in  the  Angler  {Lflpliius)  the  os  innomi- 
natum sends  up  a  process  simulating  somewhat  the  ilium,  as 
does  the  innominate  cartilage  in  the  Chimjera. 

The  ilium  of  an  animal  may  closely  resemble  its  scapula 
in  shape,  as  in  the  Tortoise  and  Chamt-leon. 

The  so-called  fmbis  of  Reptiles  may  answer  to  the  ilio- 
pcctincal  eminences,  or  possibly  to  the  marsupial  bones,'  of 
Mammals.  A  small  bone  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pubis 
'  For  these  bones  sec  below,  p.  194. 
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of  the  Ostrich  may  possibly  represent  the  mammalian  mar- 
supial bone. 

In  that  man's  pubis  is  a  plainly  distinct  pelvic  element, 
man  agrees  with  all  of  his  class  except  those  which  have 
an  imperfectly  developed  innominate  bone. 

In  all  Reptiles  this  bone  appears  (if  the  view  above  stated 
as  to  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  is  correct)  to  be  fused 
with  the  ischium.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  obturator  foramen 
has  no  existence  in  Reptilia  except  transitorily  (as  in  the 
young  Lizard)  ;  while  that  foramen  which  resembles  and 
has  been  described  as  the  obturator  foramen  in  Reptiles 
really  corresponds  with  the  space  between  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  marsupial  bone,  or 
else  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  to  the  pubic  symphysis. 
This  false  obturator  foramen  may  be  called  the  cordifoDn 
foramen. 

As  has  been  already  said,  in  some  Insectivora  and  Bats 
the  pubis  does  not  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  a 
ventral  symphysis.  In  the  Mole  the  pubis  has  so  little 
extent  that  the  pelvic  viscera  pass  outside  and  in  front  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  pubes  in  Birds  are  very  long,  and  bent  post-axially. 
They  never  meet  in  a  ventral  symphi  sis  except  in  the  Ostrich. 

As  the  ischium  in  Mammals  is  the  more  constant  and 
larger  of  the  two  ventral  pelvic  bones,  it  may  be  considered 
rather  itself  to  have  absorbed  than  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  pubis,  in  those  lower  forms  in  which  these  two  elements 
do  not  seem  to  be  differentiated. 

The  ischium  of  man  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
Mammals  generally  ;  its  proportional  development  is  closely 
approached,  however,  in  the  slender  Loris. 

The  prominent  development  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium 
is  absolutely  peculiar  to  man. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  the  human  species  is  very 
small  and  inconspicuous  compared  with  its  condition  in 
most  Mammals.  Even  in  the  very  highest  Apes  it  is  much 
larger  than  in  man,  and  in  tlie  Oibbons  and  other  monkeys 
of  \hc  old  world  it  is  not  only  very  large,  but  everted  and 
flattened  with  a  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  a 
thickened  skin,  or  callosity.  It  is  largely  everted  in  Dogs  and 
Ungulates.  In  all  the  Edentates,  except  the  Cape  Ant-eater, 
thc'ischium  anchyloses  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 
s.imc  union  occurs  in  some  Hats. 

In  the  Cetacca  ''.J  pelvis  is  represented  by  what  is  pro- 
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bably  a  pair  of  ischia.  These  are  long  and  slender  bones 
detached  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  vertebral 
column. 

This  ischium  may  be  elongated,  produced  backwards  [i.e. 
post-axially)  and  downwards,  and  separated  from  its  fellow  in 
the  middle  line  ventrally,  as  in  all  Birds  except  the  Rhea, 
in  which  latter  these  bones  bend  upwards  and  meet  at  their 
distal  ends. 

The  ischium  of  Birds  generally  anchyloses  more  or  less 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  very  elongated  ilium. 

In  Reptiles  the  ischio-pubic  bone  generally  meets  its  fellow 
in  a  ventral  symphysis.  It  may  do  so  when  the  other  ventral 
elements  do  not  so  meet.  Such  is. the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  Snake 
Stenostoma.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  fail  so  to  meet  its 
fellow,  although  the  other  ventral  elements  effect  a  junction. 
We  find  this  condition,  e.g.^  in  the  Lizard  Seps.  Often,  as 
eg.  in  the  Boa,  the  bone  may  be  represented  by  a  mere 
cartilaginous  rudiment. 


Fig.  165  —Skeleton  of  Rudimentary  Pelvic  Limb  of  Boa  Constrictor. 
(After  Fiirbriii^e?-.) 

)'',  rudimentary  femur,  at  the  end  of  which  is  (^)a  minute,  triangular,  and  hook-hlcc 
tibia;  /,  so-called  pubis -possibly  an  enormous  ilio-pectineal  eminence;  /, 
rudimentary  ilium  ;      ischium  or  pubo-ischiuni, 

A  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  generally  exists  in  Lizards ;  this 
does  not,  however,  anchylose  with  the  vertebral  cokimn,  but 
is  connected  by  a  strong  hgament  with  the  hinder  end  of  the 
ilium,  which  ligament  answers  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment of  man. 

In  Tailcd-Batrachians  the  ischio-pubic  bone  or  cartilage  is 
a  large  lamelliform  expansion  with  an  elongated  symphysis. 
It  may  form  one  single  cartilaginous  undivided  plate,  as  in 
Proteus.  In  Frogs  and  Toads  the  ischia  arc  small,  lamelli- 
forin,  and  so  closely  applied  and  anchyloscd  together  as  to 
be,  as  it  were,  all  symphysis. 

In  Fishes  the  ossa  innominata  have  already  been  noticed, 
and  they  consist  probably  of  ischio-pubic  bones  or  cartilages 
only.  We  here,  however,  often  meet  Avith  an  anomaly  of 
connexion  not  found  in  any  higher  class.  Thus  we  find  the 
nmommate  bones  in  many  cases  directly  connected  with  the 
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pectoral  girdle.  In  some  Fishes,  as  e.g.  the  Angler  {Lophius), 
the  ossa  innominata  are  articulated  directly  with  the  hinder 
border  of  the  clavicles,  while  in  other  Fishes  they  very  often 
are  but  little  removed  from  them.  Fishes  in  which  the 
hinder  limbs  are  placed  far  forwards  are  called  thoracic 
(as  the  Perch),  and  when  still  more  so,  jugular  (as  the 
Cod). 

Rarely,  as  e.g.  in  the  Opah  Fish  {Lampris),  the  os  innomi- 
natum  joins  tha  coracoid,  which  in  this  species  is  enormously 
enlarged. 


Fig.  i66. -Pelvis  of  Echidn.\. 
il,  ilium  ;  m,  marsupi.il  bone  ;  /,  pubis  :  s,  sacrum. 

II.  Certain  bones  called  MARSUPIAL  BONES,  of  which  no 
ossified  representatives  exist  in  man,  may  be  attached  to  the 
pelvis.  Thus,  in  him  the  internal  tendon  of  each  external 
oblicjue  muscle  is  neither  ossified  nor  chondrified.  In  all  Mar- 
supials, however  (except  the  Thylacine,  or  Tasmanian  Wolf  , 
and  in  the  Monotrcmes,  these  tendons  are  largely  ossified, 
the  ossifications  being  movably  articulated  with  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  Such  ossifications  constitute  the  marsupial  bones. 
In  the  Tasmanian  Wolf  these  parts  arc  represented  by  carti- 
lages, but  no  such  structures  have  been  detected  in  other 
Mammals,  except  that  there  is  a  slight  chondrification  of 
the  same  part  in  the  Dog.  In  the  Chameleon  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  supports  small  bony  nodules,  and  in  the  Ostrich  a 
small  bone  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pubis.  Possibly 
(as  before  said)  the  so-called  pubic  bones  of  Reptiles  may 
be  marsupial  bones,  if  they  do  not  ratiicr  corresiJond  to 
ilio-peclineal  eminences. 

Another  possible  ossification  which  has  no  representative 
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in  man  is  the  os  cloaca.  It  is  an  azygos  median  structure 
which  extends  backwards  behind  the  ischio-pubic  symphysis, 
as  e.g.  in  the  Lizard  Psiwiiiiosai/rus. 

Simik^rly  a  median  azygos  structure  (pointed  or  forked) 
may  be  developed  from  the  front  of  the  ischio-pubic  sym- 
physis, as  in  Menobranclius  and  Salaiiiandra. 

The  acetabulum  of  man  is  very  well  developed  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  animals.  In  its  formation  by  the  three 
pelvic  bones  it  follows  the  universal  mammalian  rule.  In  that 
Its  cup  is  completely  ossified  it  also 
resembles  all  Mammals  except  the 
lowest  (/.t\  the  Monotremes),  which 
agree  with  Birds  in  having  the  ace- 
tabula  perforated. 

In  Reptiles  generally  three  separate 
ossifications  also  concur  to  form  the 
acetabulum.  In  Crocodiles,  however, 
the  so-called  pubis  does  not  concur 
in  its  formation. 

12.  The  supremacy  in  size  of  man's 
FEMUR  over  the  other  parts  of  his 
skeleton  is  not  shared  by  the  femur  of 
most  other  Vertebrates,  and  this  im- 
portant bone  seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
have  any  representative  whatever  in 
the  skeleton  of  Fishes.  Nevertheless 
a  single  cartilage  (as  in  Ceratodus) 
which  articulates  with  the  limb  root 
may  be  the  representative  either  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  bones. 

Confining  ourselves  therefore,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  to  Mammals, 
Sauropsida,  and  Batrachians,  we  find 
the  femur  under  a  certain  aspect  more 
constantly  present  than  the  humerus. 
For  although  it  is  often  absent  when 
the  humerus  is  present  (as  in  forms  like  Siren,  which  have 
pectoral  lunbs  but  no  pelvic  ones),  yet  it  is  sometimes  present 
m  a  more  or  less  rudmientary  condition  when  no  representa- 
tive of  the  foot  coexists  with  it. 

Such  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  some  Whales  (as  the  Greenland 
Whale)  amongst  Mammals,  and  certain  Snakes,  e.g.  y,W,  and 

lenl'll"  .V'''f  '  i^'"^'"'  ^^^ongst  the  Reptiles.  In  absolute 
length  the  femur  of  man  exceeds  that  of  almost  all  other 

o  2 


Fig.  107. — Cartilaginous 
Skeleton  of  a  Limb  or-- 
Ciinioi/iis.  (After  Guii- 
thcr.) 

The  large  upper  piece  articu- 
lates with  ihe  limb  root. 
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animals,  only  the  largest  beasts  forming  an  exception  in  this 
respect. 

As  the  longest  bone  of  the  leg  {i.e.  in  the  proportion  in  which 
it  exceeds  the  length  of  the  tibia)  the  femur  of  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  Birds,  and  from  that  of  almost  all 
otlier  Mammals  except  of  those  Cetaceans  which  have  a  rudi- 
mentary femur  and  a  still  more  rudimentary  tibia.  Yet  oc- 
casionally (as  e.g.  in  the  Great  Ant-eater 
and  certain  Apes)  the  femur  notably 
exceeds  the  tibia  in  length. 

In  many  Reptiles  and  Tailed-Batra- 
chians,  however,  the  femur  exceeds  the 
tibia  as  much  as  or  more  than  in  man, 
and  that  not  only  in  forms  like  Boa, 
where  both  bones  are,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  rudimentarv,  but  also  where 
''"^^^I^^J::.  both  are  fairly  developed. 
Limb  of  Liciiis.  For  all  that  the  several  parts  of  the 

{.After  Furbringer.\      femur  may  exhibit  different  degrees  of 
/:  ft^mur :  :V,  ilium  :  //,    development  in  different  animals,  yet  on 
pubo-iscliium ;  t.  tibia.  whole  it  is  a  substantially  constant 

bone  as  to  its  form  and  structure  ;  more 
so  even  than  is  the  case  with  the  humerus,  as  the  femur 
never  attains  the  great  relative  length  which  the  humerus 
attains  in  the  Bats,  nor  is  it  ever  reduced  to  the  shortness 
and  thickness  which  that  part  presents  m  the  Mole 

In  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  hmd  limb  as  a 
whole,  the  femur  of  man  is  exceptionally  developed  though 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  in  many  Reptiles  and  Tailed-batra- 
rhians.  Its  proportion,  however,  may  become  almost  insig- 
nificant, even  in  Mammals,  as  in  the  Seals.  It  is  in  these 
aquatic  Carnivora,  and  in  the  extinct  Ichthyosaurus,  that  the 
femur  is  relatively  at  its  shortest.  ,  .,  ,  ,  1  r,.A 
It  is  a  short  bone  (when  compared  with  the  leg  and  foot) 
in  the  Ruminants  and  Horse  family. 

The  curvature  which  the  shaft  presents  in  man  may  be 
exa--crated,  as  in  Tortoises,  while  the  bone  may  almo.t 
bc-mnc  straight,  as  in  the  Lemurs,  Carnivora  Bats  ^:c 

The  development  of  its  neck       ^ '^haractc^.  h^^^^^^^^^ 
femur  of  man  bv  no  means  shares  with  that  of  all  \  eilcbratcs 
m  t  e  con  rary,  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  most  excepluma  Iv 
dcvc  onTd  .Aim.    I  n  the  majority  of  cases  (as  e.g.  m  Birds) 
?iSi?can  hardiv  be  sa,d  to  be  any  neck,  and  in  many  fonns, 
f.g  the  Rhinoceros,  there  is  none  whatever. 
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The  head  of  the  femur  is  almost  always  rounded  ;  rarely 
(as  e.g.  in  the  Crocodile)  it  is  transversely  extended,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  humerus  in.  Birds. 

The  greater  (peroneal)  and  lesser  (tibial)  trochanters  are 
very  constant  structures,  one  or  both  appearing  in  a  more  or 
less  developed  condition  down  to  the  lowest  Batrachians. 

The  great  trochanter  may  be  more  prominent  than  in  man. 
This  is  the  case,  e.g..,  in  Ungulates.  It  may,  on  the  contraiy, 
be  comparatively  insignificant,  as  in  the  Great  Ant-eater  and 
Elephant ;  or  absent,  as  in  the  Lizard  Granunatopliora. 

The  lesser  trochanter  may  be  about  as  salient  as  the 
greater  one,  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  ;  or  much  more  so,  as 
in  Urouiastix,  Leioceplialiis,  and  Cyclodiis j  it  may  be  all 
but  absent,  as  in  the  Elephant,  or  quite  so,  as  in  Birds. 

The  two  trochanters  may  beecjually  developed,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  very  short  neck,  as  in  Bats. 

The  two  trochanters  may  be  fused  into  one,  as  in  Testudo. 

In  addition  to  the  two  trochanters,  the  slight  ridge  which 
serves  in  man  for  the  insertion  of  the  glutens  maximus 
muscle  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  great  prominence  termed 
a  "third  trochanter."  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  Horse, 
Rhinoceros,  Hare,  and  Armadillos. 

This  third  trochanter  may  be  represented  by  a  prominent 
ridge  running  along  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  as  in 
the  Great  Ant-eater. 

The  head  of  the  femur,  instead  of  being  directed  inwards, 
may  project  forwards  over  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bone, 
as  in  Testudo  and  the  Bats. 

The  pit  for  the  ligamentum  teres,  though  present  in  Birds, 
may  be  quite  absent  in  members  of  man's  own  class,  e.g.  in 
Seals,  Elephants,  .Sloths,  and  others.  This  depression,  appa- 
rently so  important,  may  be  present  or  absent  in  different 
mdividuals  of  the  same  species,  as  in  the  Orang-Outan  and 
Gorilla. 

The  lower  end  of  the  femur  may  be  more,  or  less,  expanded 
relatively  than  in  man,  and  this  both  transversely  and  antero- 
postcriorly. 

'Ihusthe  latter  dimension  is  greatly  in  excess  in  the  Rumi- 
nants ;  the  transverse  dimension  in  the  .Seals  and  Ornitho- 
rhynchus. 

-Instead  of  the  inner  condyle  descending  the  more,  it  may 
be  the  outer  one  that  does  so,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds. 

1  he  depression  in  front  between  the  condyles—"  rotular 
surface"— (serving  in  man  to  lodge  the  patella)  may  be 
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wanting,  as  in  Testudo,  or  all  lout  wanting,  as  in  the  Wombat. 
It  may  be  very  narrow,  as  in  Pteropiis.  It  may  be  much 
marked,  as  in  the  Rummants. 

The  pit  for  the  origin  of  the  popliteus  muscle  may  be 
much  deeper,  and  coexist  with  a  similar  pit  in  the  external 
condyle  (for  the  origin  of  the  Hexor  longus  digitorum  muscle), 
which  condition,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  the  rotular 
surface,  may  give  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  a  peculiar  aspect, 
as  in  Ptcropiis. 

The  external  condyle  may  present  a  marked  groove  sub- 
dividing it.  This  is  the  case  in  Birds,  where  this  groove 
serves  to  receive  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Instead  of  the  concavity  which  exists  in  man  at  the  pos- 
tero-inferior  part  of  the  shaft  (increased  tlTrough  the  back- 
ward projecting  of  the  condyles),  this  part  may  be  nearly  flat, 
as  in  Birds. 

Neither  tuberosity  is  ever  perforated  like  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  in  some  Mammals. 

The  femur  may  be  only  a  rudiment  even  in  some  Mammals, 


Fig.  16.5. — Sk;elkto.s  of  Rudimentary  Pelvic  Limb  of  Boa  Constrictor. 

{After  Fiirbriugcr.) 
f,  rudimentary  femur,  at  the  end  of  which  \i(t)  a  minute,  triangular,  and  hook  hke 

tibia  ;  /,  so-called  pubis— possibly  an  enormous  ilio-pectineal  eminence  ;  /, 

rudimentary  ilium  ;  /*,  ischium,  or  pubo-ischium. 


as  e.g.  some  fin  Whales  ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  in 
some  Reptiles,  as  e.g.  Lialis  Biir(o>iu\  Boa,  and  Sfc/iosto^KJ. 

The  P,4TEI.LA  may  be  wanting  altogether  in  man's  own 
class,  as  in  the  Wombat.  It  may  be  very  small,  as  in  the  Bats 
and  Seals.  It  may  be  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
as  in  the  Agouti  ;  or  extraordinarily  large  and  elongated,  as 
in  the  Grebe ;  or  represented  by  two  super-imposed  ossifica- 
tions, as  in  the  Ostrich.  Every  trace  of  it  may  be  wanting, 
as  in  the  Frogs  and  Tortoises.  It  maybe  irregular  in  shape, 
as  in  the  Bustard  and  Ostrich. 

13.  That  important  bone  of  man.  the  TIBI..\,  attains  a  yet 
greater  relative  size  in  very  many  Vertebrates  than  it  does  in 
him.  Like  the  femur,  however,  it  is  not  universally  present 
in  every  class,  as  it  has  no  distinct  representative  in  Fishes. 

As  compared  with  its  fellow  leg-bone  i^the  fibula),  the  tibia 
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shows  a  predominance  of  size,  like  that  of  the  radius  in  the 
arm  over  the  ulna,  and  this  to  a  yet  greater  degree.  Thus 
while,  like  the  radius,  it  never  aborts  though  its  fellow  may 
do  so,  it  never  in  existing  animals  even  becomes  the  subordi- 
nate bone  of  the  two,  as  is  the  case  in  the  radius  compared 
with  the  ulna  in  Birds.  Yet  in  length  it  may  be  exceeded  by 
the  fibula,  as  e.g.  in  the  Ornithorhynchus ;  and  a  certain  slight 
subordination  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  extinct  Reptiles 
IditJiyosain'us  and  Flesiosauriis.  Moreover,  the  two  bones 
are  developed  equally  in  certain  existing  Reptiles  with  rudi- 
mentary limbs,  e.g.  Seps  and  Ophiodcs,  and  in  Batrachians 
also. 

In  its  elongated  figure  the  tibia  of  man  agrees  with  the 
same  bone  as  generally  developed,  and  it  never  becomes  in 
any  existing  species  so  relatively  short  and  thick  above  as 
does  the  radius  in  Cetacea.  Such  is  the  case  only  in  the 
extinct  Plesiosaurus  and  Ichthyosaurus. 

The  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  femur  is  less  constant 
than  that  which  the  radius  bears  to  the  humerus.  We  have 
.seen  that  where  in  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  the  humerus  is 


Fig.  170. — Side  View  of  Bones  of  Posteriok  Extremity  of  Greenland 
Right  Whale  {BnUma  luysticvtns). 
i,  ischium       femur  ;  /,  accessory  ossicle,  probably  represeiuing  the  tibia. 
{From  Eschricht  and  Reinhardt.) 

represented  by  a  bone  or  cartilage,  the  radius  is  also  developed. 
But  in  Megaptera  longiiiiana  and  Balcpuoptera  imisculus  we 
have  a  rudimentary  representative  of  the  femur,  but  none 
whatever  of  the  tibia  ;  while  in  Balcena  viysticctiis  and  in  Boa 
cnnstrictor  there  is  a  tolerably  large  ossicle  representing  the 
femur,  but  only  a  minute  rudiment  representing  the  tibia. 
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Instead  of  being  free  as  in  man,  the  tibia  may  anchylose  at 
each  end  with  the  corresponding  extremities  of  the  fibula, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Armadillos  and  often  in  the  Seals. 

Very  often  it  anchyloses  with  the  fibula  below  only,  as  in 
the  Rabbit  and  in  some  Birds,  Adjutant  and  Ostrich  (and 
as  in  one  member  of  man's  own  order,  Tarsiiis)  ;  or  abo\  e 
only,  as,  at  least  sometimes,  in  the  Cape  Ant-eater. 

There  may  be  an  apparently  single  representative  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  leg  which  are' completely  fused  together,  a; 
in  the  Frog. 


(T,  .T^tr.i^.ilus  ;  c,  calc.ineum  :  cu,  cuboides  ;  d'^,  proximal  phalanx  of  thiiU  cli^il : 
d^,  proximal  phalanx  of  fourth  digit  ;  /,  femur  : /',  rudiments  of  lllnilatthe 
line  is  not  continued  far  enough — the  rudimentary  fibula  is  a  small  ossicle 
reposing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  as  shown  in  the  figure;: 
metatarsals  of  digits  3  and  4  luiited  into  one  "cannon-bone"; 
pa,  patella  ;  t,  tibia. 


The  tibia  may  be  the  only  long  bone  of  the  leg,  through 
the  small  development  of  the  fibula,  as  is  the  case  in  Rumi- 
nants and  in  the  Horse  tribe. 

The  space  which  exists  in  m,)n  between  the  tibia  .ind  the 
libula  may  be  exceedingly  reduced,  as  is  the  case,  <f.^'-.,  in  Birds 


Fig.  171.— Right  Pelvic  Limb  of  Giraffe. 
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and  in  some  Mammals,  e.s[.  the  Cats.  It  may,  however,  be 
very  wide,  as  in  the  Sloths  and  Wombat  and  Cape  Ant- 
eater. 

This  bone  in  man  is  peculiarly  shaped  in  relation  to  his 
erect  posture. 

Thus,  comparing  man's  tibia  with  the  same  bone  in  other 
members  of  his  own  order  (Primates),  we  find  that  it  is  longer 
as  compared  with  the  spine  than  in  any  other  genus  except 
Hylobatcs  and  Tarsius,  and  longer  as  compared  with  the 
radius  than  in  any  except  Hapale  and  Tarsius. 

On  the  contrary,  its  length  as  compared  with  the  femur 
is  less  than  in  any  other  Primate.  * 

The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  probably  at  its  maximum  of 
distinctness  in  man  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  his  class, 
and  the   articular  surfaces  for  the 
condyles   of    the   femur  occupy  a 
maximum  proportion  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  sharpness  of  its  crest  in  man 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  Primate, 
and  the  descent  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
astragalus  below  the  anterior  margin 
of  that  surface  is  peculiar  to  him. 

The  tibia  may  be  very  much 
curved,  e.g.  in  the  Ornithorhynchus, 
yet  it  may  be  straight  and  exces- 
sively long,  as  in  many  Birds. 

The  crest  may  project  very  promi- 
nently and  sharply  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,"as  e.g.  in  Ruminants,  the 
Kangaroo,  and  Hare. 

The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  may  be 
enormously  produced  upwards  into  a 
long  pointed  process,  as  in  certain 
Birds,  e.g.  the  Grebe  and  Divers. 

In  some  forms  nearly  allied  to  man, 
as  the  Orang,  the  articular  surface  of 
the  malleolus  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  tibialis  posticus  groove  may  be  much  deeper  than  in 
man,  the  portion  of  bone  separating  it  from  that  for  ihe  flexor 
longus  polhcis  pedis  having  thus  the  appearance  of  a  promi- 
nent process.    Such  is  the  case  in  Nycticebus 


Fig.  172.— LEC-noNRs  n- 
THE  DiVEK  {Colyii/Oiis). 
filnil.-i  ;  _/,  femur  ;  /,  lil.iri, 
wiih  /,  its  c-nnniionsly  pio- 
cluccd  lubcrdc. 
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Distinct  malleoli  may  be  wanting,  and  are  so  in  Vertebrates 
below  Mammals.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  of  all  adult 
Birds  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  classes.  This, 
however,  is  diie  to  its  being  made  up  of  the  proximal  part 
of  the  tarsal  element,  on  which  account  it  cannot  here  be 
compared  with  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  of  man  and 
Mammals.  Nevertheless,  exceptional  forms  (like  the  Ostrich) 
show  us  that  the  true  tibia  of  Birds  is  destitute  of  malleoli. 

The  tibia  never  assumes  that  crossed  position  in  relation 
to  the  fibula  which  the  radius  assumes  in  relation  to  the  ulna, 
and  which  is  termed  pronation.  Nevertheless,  a  modified 
action  may  take  place  in  certain  Marsupials,  viz.  the  Phalan- 
gers  and  Wombat. 

Crucial  ligaments  and  inter-articular  cartilages  may  be 
wanting,  as  in  Tailed-Batrachians,  though  present  in  liirds 
and  Saurians. 

14.  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
FIBULA  of  man  can  only  be  illustrated  b}-  bones  of  Mammals, 
Sauropsidans,  and  Batrachians. 

The  fibula  of  man  in  its  subordination  to  the  tibia,  occu- 
pies a  medium  position,  as  has  been  noticed  in  describing 
that  bone. 

V"  It  may  be  relatively  more  reduced  in  size  than  in  man,  as 
is  the  case  in  Birds  and  in  Ruminants  ;  or  it  may  be  com- 
pletely absent  when  the  tibia  is  rudimentarily  represented, 
as  is  the  case  in  Balaua  »iysticctiis  and  Boa  cons/z-ittor. 

The  conditions  as  to  its  anchylosis  with  the  tibia  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

In  its  reduced  state  the  fibula  may  be  quite  styliform,  as  in 
Birds  ;  or  it  may  be  developed  inferiorly,  but  atrophied  at  its 
upper  end,  as  in  Bats. 

It  may  be  represented  only  by  a  small  ossification  in  the 
place  of  the  external  malleolus,  as  in  the  Ox,  and  with  this 
there  may  exist  (though  widely  separated  from  it)  a  little 
stvliform  rudiment  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula,  as  in  the 
Elk. 

The  fibula  may  be  much  bowed  outwards,  as  in  the  Cha- 
meleon and  the  Bat  Mo/ossi/s,  but  it  is  generally  nearly 
straight,  or  quite  so,  as  in  Birds. 

The  upper  end  of  the  bone  may  join  the  femur,  as  in 
Marsupials  and  Birds,  and  this  end  may  be  produced 
into  a  large  process  like  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna  (as  in 
Cook's  Phalangcr),  to  which  even  a  sesamoid  bone  may  be 
annexed.  , 
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This  process  may  attain  a  very  great  size,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Oniithorhynchtis  and  Echidna. 

In  man  alone  does  the  external  malleolus  descend  greatly 
below  the  internal  malleolus.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
may  be  very  much  enlarged,  as  in  the  Hippopotamus.  Its 
lower  end  may  develop  a  conical  process,  which,  turning  in- 
wards, may  fit  into  a  depression 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  astragalus,  as  m 
the  Sloth. 

15.  Inasmuch  as  the  FOOT  of 
man  is  made  up  of  the  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  phalanges,  it 
agrees  with  the  same  part  in 
Mammals  and  Batrachians. 

In  Birds,  however,  the  proxi- 
mal part  of  the  tarsus  is  an- 
chylosed  with,  and  in  Reptiles 
more  or  less  firmly  united  with, 
the  tibia,  so  that  the  visible  foot 
of  Birds  corresponds  but  with 
the  greater  portion  and  not  the 
whole  of  the  foot  of  man. 

The  foot,  m  one  aspect,  is  less 
constant  than  the  hand,  as  ele- 
ments of  the  leg  (as  in  BalcEna 
and  Bod)  may  be  present  while 
there  is  no  rudiment  whatever 
of  the  foot. 

16.  In  that  the  tarsus  of  man 
contains  certain  small  and  dis- 
tinct bones,  it  agrees  with  the 
same  part  in  all  Vertebrates 
above  Fishes,  except  Birds  (in 
which  the  tarsus  coalesces  with 
other  portions  of   the  skeleton), 

Tailed-Batrachians,  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
tarsus  remain  more  or  less  permanently  cartilao-jnous 

The  number  of  ossicles,  or  cartilages,  may  be  as  many  as 
nine  as  in  the  .Salamander  ;  or  may  be  reduced  to  three,  as  in 
I  roleus  Bufo  bijurcatu.s,  and  Laccrla  agilis;  or  perhaps  to 
two,  in  Op /nodes  striatus.  ■  ^  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  part  of  the  carpus  of  man  may  be 
represented  by  more  elongated  bones,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 


Fic;.  i/j — Antehior  Aspect  of 
Bo.\Es  OF  Right  Leg  of  0?-ni- 
ikorhytich  lis  fia  ratio.x  iis. 
/,  femur  ;    /,   tibia  ;  fibula  ; 

/,  patella. 
{From  Flmvcr'i  "Osteology.") 

and  except  also  certain 
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This  variation  may,  however,  be  carried  out  to  a  mucli  greater 
degree,  and  in  two  different  ways,  as  regards  the  tarsus. 


Fig.       — Rcdimentarv  Pelvic  Extremitv  of  OpJtiodcs. 
y,  fibula  :      tibia.    [After  Fiirbrins^cr.) 

For,  first,  the  os  calcis  and  naviculare  may  be  so  extra- 
ordinarily produced  as  to  l^ecome  completely  long  bones — 
adding  a  segment  to  the  limb — as  in  Tarsius,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  in  Galago  and  Cheirogahus. 


Fig.  175  — Ei.(in(.a  ri--i)  TAUsrs  of  certain  I.fmi  roihs. 
I  .eft-hanil  ligiu  c,  1  aiMis  dI'  C/u-irrgtu'ciis ;  riglit-liami  figure,  'F.irMis  of  7'<i:s/iis. 
calcaucum  :  JJ,  cuboidcs  ;  C,  naviculare. 

Secondly,  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  may  be  similarly 
elongated,  as  in  the  P'rogs. 
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17.  The  BONES  OF  THE  PROXIMAL  PART  OK  THE  TARSUS 
are  always  the  largest  and  most  important. 

The  'astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  probably  also  the 
naviciilarc,  may  be  represented  by  a  single  bone,  as  ni 
many  Lizards,  and  they  may  intimately  fuse  at  an  early  age 
with  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  as  in  almost  all  Birds. 

In  this  latter  case  these  bones  unite  very  early  into  one, 
which  remains  long  distinct  from  the  tibia,  only  in  the 
Ostrich.  Rhea,  and  Emeu  ;  and  for  some  time  after  hatchmg 
in  the  Uorking  Fowl. 


Fir..  1-6. — Rii,HT  FonT  OF  Emf.u. 

.istr.igalus  ;  rfj—rf .second,  third, 
and  fourth  digits  :  ;//,  metatarsals 
.inchvloscd  together  except  at  their 
distal  ends;  /,  tibia  ;  /  3,  distal  tar.sal 
clement. 


Fig.  177, — Left  Foot  of  a  Monitok 
Lizard  ( /  'aniiius). 

/,  lilnila  ;  m  ' — »t  5,  the  five  metatarsals, 
tu  '  being  that  of  the  hallux  ;  t,  tibi;i ; 
1,  astragalo-calcaneum  ;  2,  cuboides  ; 
3,  ccto-cuneifurinc. 


In  Lizards  this  com])Ound  bone  is  extended  transversely, 
but  very  little  backwards.  It  articulates  with  both  the  tibia 
nni  fibula  aljove,  and  has  an  irregular  surface  below  for  the 
pxeption  of  the  mo'  C  distal  tarsal  bones. 
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In  Birds  it  is  also  transversely  and  but  little  antero-pos- 
teriorly  extended,  while  it  sends  up  a  process  which  is  applied 
to  the  front  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  176,  a).  It  may  be  perforated 
by  one  or  two  canals  for  extensor  tendons  of  muscles. 

Thus  no  projection  corresponding  with  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  calcis  exists  m  this  compound  bone. 

Inasmuch  as  the  asi?-agaiiis  of  man  articulates  with  the 
tibia,  it  has  a  character  which  is  constant.  A  distinctness 
like  that  which  it  possesses  in  him  is  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  far  from  universal,  but  its  distinctness  is  less  than  that 
of  its  serial  homologue  in  the  hand  ;  for  not  only  may  the 
astragalus  anchylose  with  other  tarsal  elements,  but  with  the 
long  bone  of  the  limb  also,  as  in  Birds. 

The  astragalus  may  be  represented  by  two  bones,  as  in 
the  Salamander  and  other  Tailed-Batrachians,  or  it  may 
anchylose  with  the  naviculare,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 

It  may  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  other  tarsal  bones 
than  it  does  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Seals.  It  ma)- 
articulate  widely  with  the  cuboid  bone,  as  in  Ruminants. 

One  or  even  two  extra  ossicles  may  be  attached  to  the  tibia! 
side  of  the  foot,  as  in  Ccrcohibcs.  An  extra  ossicle  is 
annexed  to  the  astragalus  in  the  male  Ornithorliyiichus  and 
Echidna. 

The  astragalus  may  project  much  beyond  the  os  calcis,  as 
in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater. 

In  the  Sloths  the  astragalus  has  a  deep  cup-shaped  ca\  it\ 
on  its  outer  side  to  receive  the  process  of  the  fibula,  as  before 
mentioned.  That  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  lias  a  cup  for  a 
process  of  the  tibia. 

The  largest  bone  of  the  human  tarsus,  the  caldDicuDu 
may  have  its  relative  size  to  the  other  tarsal  bones  yet  further 
increased,  as  in  Tarsiiis,  where  it  attains  one-third  the  length 
of  the  spine  from  atlas  to  sacrum  inclusively  tnken.  It  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  much  diminished,  as  in  the  true  Seals, 
or  still  more  so,  as  in  Birds.  Where  it  is  distinctly  ossified 
in  Tailed-Batrachians  and  Reptiles,  it  develops  no  tuberosity, 
except  in  the  Crocodiles,  where  tliat  process  is  still  small.  In 
Birds  this  bone  seems  very  early  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
astragalus. 

It  never  seems  to  anchylose  with  any  other  tarsal  element, 
unless  it  also  anchyloses  with  the  astragalus,  as  in  Birds  and 
in  many  Rciitiies,  e.g.  I.accrta  ac;ilis. 

The  tuberositv  may  be  very  much  twisted  in  mnn's  own 
order,  e.g.  Tcrodicticus  and  Toris.     It  nia\-  be  ail  but  absent, 
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as  in  the  Seals.  It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  enormously  pro- 
duced, as  in  the  Horse. 

It  may  have  appended  to  it  an  elongated  ossification  which 
in  parts  enters  upon  the  tendo  Achillis,  as  in  Bats,  and  this 
may  be  of  great  breadth  as  well  as  length,  as  in  Noctilio 
lepoiiuics. 

The  end  of  the  os  calcis  is  broad,  bifid,  and  incurved  in 
the  OniitliorJiyiicIins  and  Echidna. 

In  that  man's  ankle-joint  is  situated  between  the  leg-bones 
and  the  tarsus,  it  agrees  with  the  same  part  not  only  in  the 
whole  of  his  own  class,  but  also  in  Batrachians.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  joint  by  which  the  foot  moves  upon  the  leg 
is  not  so  situated.  This  is  the  case  in  all  Birds,  where  motion 
takes  place  not  between  the  tarsus  and  the  tibia,  but  between 
the  proximal  and  the  distal  parts  of  the  tarsus,  the  ankle-joint 
being  in  them  an  inter-tarsal  one,  with  the  proximal  part  of 
the  tarsus  anchylosed  to  the  tibia,  and  its  distal  part  to  the 
metatarsus. 

A  similar  joint  exists  in  Crocodiles,  though  the  proxi- 
mal part  of  the  tarsus  is  firmly  attached  to  the  leg-bones 
but  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  not  by  anchylosis. 

Much  more  mobility  than  obtains  in  man  may  exist  even 
in  Mammals,  between  the  proximal  and  distal  parts  of  the 
tarsus,  as  in  the  Orang,  and  especially  in  Galago. 

The  leg,  instead  of  being  set  on  the  foot  vertically,  as  in 
man,  may  be  applied  obliquely,  as  e.g.  in  the  Orang  and  Potto. 

There  was,  doubtless,  in  the  Ichthyosaurus  a  limitation  of 
motion  between  the  bones  of  the  hind  limb,  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  existing  Cetacea  between  the  bones  of 
the  fore  limbs. 

The  navicnlare,  or  scaphoid,  may  anchylose  with  one  of 
the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones,  as  in  the  Ox  and  Deer,  where 
It  unites  with  the  cuboid. 

Instead  of  being  situate  as  in  man,  it  may  be  central  and 
distmct,  as  in  Salamandra  and  other  Tailed-Batrachians,  and 
as  in  Chelydra  and  Chamcleo.  It  may  be  very  short'  and 
very  wide  transversely,  as  in  the  Horse. 

Its  tuberosity  may  be  much  produced,  as  in  Hylobaics.  The 
articular  surfaces  for  the  cuneiforme  may  be  remarkably 
convex,  as  in  Lo7is.  ' 

The  iiaviculare  may  be  greatly  produced,  as  is  the  case  in 
ualago  and  farsius. 

18.  The  EONE,s  OF  THE  SECOND  ROW  are  far  less  con- 
stant and  never  so  large  and  conspicuous  as  are  those  of  the 
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first  row.  They  may  coalesce  with  the  metatarsals,  as  is  the 
case  in  Birds,  the  Chameleon,  and  in  Bradypiis.  Almost 
always  short,  these  bones  may  yet,  as  in  the  Insectivore 
RliyiicJiocyo)!,  be  lengthened  somewhat,  while  the  proximal 
bones  are  not  so. 

The  ento-cuncifor)iie  presents  characters  which  differ  inte- 
restingly from  man's,  in  species  which  are  closely  allied  to 
him.  Thus  the  articular  surface  for  the  first  metatarsal, 
instead  of  being  flat,  as  in  him,  becomes  con\'ex  even  in 
the  Gorilla,  and  completely  saddle-shaped  in  the  Lemurs, 
as  also  in  the  prehensile-footed  Marsupials,  e.g.  the  Pha- 
langers. 

A  strong  tubercle  may  project  from  the  middle  of  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  tibial  surface,  as  in  Lemur. 

The  ento-cuneiforme  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  in  the  Seals,  but  it  may  be  quite  wanting,  as 
in  the  O.k  and  Sheep. 

It  may  coalesce  with  the  meso-cuneiforme  bone,  as  in  the 
Horse  and  in  Hyla  pahnata,  or  with  the  ento-cuneiforme  also, 
as  in  the  Alligator  luciiis. 

The  meso-cuneiforme,  mstead  of  being  as  in  man,  may  be 
relatively  very  much  smaller  than  the  other  cuneiforms,  as 
in  the  Armadillos  called  Encoubert  and  Cabassou,  but  it  is 
never  very  much  larger. 

It  may  anchylose  with  the  second  metatarsal,  as  in  the 
Cliameleon  and  Bradypiis. 

As  has  been  said,  it  may  coalesce  with  one  or  both  of  the 
other  cuneiforms  in  certain  Reptiles. 

The  ecio-cuneiforme  may  enormously  preponderate  over 
the  other  cuneiforms,  as  in  the  Horse.  It  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  decidedly  smaller  than  the  ento-cuneiforme,  as  in 
the  Seals. 

It  may  coalesce  with  the  third  metatarsal,  as  in  Buxls.  the 
Chameleon,  and  Bradypiis;  with  both  the  other  cuneiforms, 
as  in  Alligator  iuciiis  j  or  with  the  meso-cuneiforme  onl\-.  as 
in  Rana  csculenta.  It  may  be  the  only  distinct  representative 
of  the  cuneiforms,  as  in  Biifo  bifurcatus. 

This  and  the  meso-cuneiforme  may  be  the  largest  bones  of 
the  tarsus,  as  in  Pygopus  lepidopits. 

The  single  conclition  in  which  the  euboides  exists  m  mr.n 
is  universal  in  his  class,  unless  sometimes  in  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus,  where  it  is  said  to  be  rcprcscnlcd  by  two  bones,  as 
is  certainly  the  case  in  some  Batrachians,  e.g.  in  Salama/idra 
and  the  Axolotl. 
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It  may,  however,  coalesce  with  the  naviculare,  as  in  the  Ox 
and  Deer. 

It  may  imite  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals,  as  in 
the  CIuDiicleo  and  Bradypus. 

19.  The  distinctness  of  the  METATARSUS  and  the  develop- 
ment which  this  segment  of  the  limb  attains  in  man  are 


Fig.  178.— Skeleton  of  Right  Pel- 
vic Limb  of  Horse. 

a,  astragalus  :  c,  calcaneiim  ;  cu,  cu- 
boides  ;  cc,  ecto-cuneiforme  ;  /,  fe- 
:  gt,  great  trochanter  ;  «;3,  meta- 
tarsal of  third  digit  :  rudimentary 
fourth  metatarsal  ;  n,  naviculare  :  fin, 
patella  ;  and  /3,  first,  second, 

and  third  phalanges  of  the  third  and 
only  digit  :  s,  sesamoid  ;  /,  tibia  ; 
t     third  trochanter. 


I'lG.   179.— Right  Pelvic  Liimb  of 
G  Hi  A  I- I  E. 

a,  astragalus  ;  c,  calcaneum  ;  cn,  cu- 
boides;  d^,  proximal  phalanx  of 
third  digit  ;  proximal  phalanx  of 
fourth  digit  femur  ;  rudiment 
of  fibula  (the  line  is  not  continued 
far  enough— the  rudimentary  fibula 
IS  a  small  ossicle  reposing  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  as 
shown  in  the  figute) ;  )«3i4,  meta- 
tarsals of  digits  3  and  4  united  into 
one  "cannon-bone";  pa,  patella- 
t,  tibia.  ' 


Characters  Which  arc  normal  in  man's  class,  and  more  or 
less  so  m  that  of  Reptiles.  The  metatarsus  may  be  of  much 
uTg^^^ta  ^'"^'^  -  -  the'case  in  the 
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It  may  be  that  the  metatarsals  coalesce  with  the  distal  part 

of  the  tarsus,  as  in  Birds,  the 
Chameleon,  and  Bradypits. 

Metatarsals  may  coexist  each 
with  only  one  if  any  phalanx,  as 
in  Opiuodes.  The  first  metatar- 
sals may  widely  diverge  from  the 
line  of  the  others,  as  in  non- 
human  Primates,  and  in  some 
Marsupials,  e.g.  P/ia/angista. 

A  more  complete  divergence 
or    opposition,   however,  may 
or  as  in  the  Chameleon,  where  the 


Fig.  i8o. — Rudimentary  Pelvic 
Extremity  of  0/>hiodes. 

f,  fibula  ;  /,  tibia. 

{After  Fu>b>-ii!C;L-r.) 


exist,  as  in  most  Birds  ; 
two  tibial  metatarsals  are 
opposed  to  the  three  peroneal 
ones  ;  or  as  in  Parrots,  where 
the  first  and  fourth  are  op- 
posed to  the  second  and 
third. 

In  the  number  of  these 
bones  and  their  sub-equality 
of  development  man  agrees 
with  a  great  number  of  Verte- 
brates above  Fishes.  Never- 
theless, the  number  may  be 
much  reduced,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  bones 
may  vary  in  different  modes. 

Thus  there  may  be  but  a 
single  metatarsal,  the  third, 
with  rudiments  of  the  second 
and  fourth,  as  in  the  Horse; 
or  but  a  single  large  one,  the 
fourth,  with  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  metatarsals  very 
small,  as  in  Cluvropns. 

There  may  be  but  a  single 
bone,  which  consists  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fused  to- 
gether, as  in  the  Sheep,  Deer, 
fe.,  and  in  the  Ostricli  ;  or  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fused 
together,  as  in  the  jerlioa  and 
the  Emeu  ;  or  of  these  and  tli 


Fic;.  iSi  — Bones  ok  Richt  Foot  of 
Clia-iopiis  ciistiiiiotis  (nat.  size). 

<7,  astr.Tsalii-         calcaiiciim  :  r^,  cii- 
lioidc^  ;  t  \  ccto-ciincifunne  :  k,  na- 
viculars ;  /A  ///  /''.ami  r.,  second, 
iliinl,  fmirtli,  and  liflli  digits, 
{Fnwi  Flon'crs  "Osteology  ") 

■  first  also,  as  in  many  Birds. 
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In  such  cases  a  separation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone 
into  articular  condyles  for  the  different  digits  indicates  the 
composite  nature  of  the  bone. 

There  may  be  but  four  metatarsals  well  developed,  as  in 
the  Dog  ;  or  but  three,  as  in  Rhinoceros  ;  o  -  two,  as  in  the 
Hog  and  Proteus  ;  or  but  one,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  in  the  Horse 
and  Cliaropus. 

They  may  be  anchylosed  to- 
gether at  their  pro.ximal  ends, 
as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth. 

The  metatarsals  never  seem 
to  decrease  in  size  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth,  but  often,  as  in  man, 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth. 
They  may  increase  in  size  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth,  as  in  the 
Great  Ant-eater  and  the  Orni- 
thorhynchus. 

The  two  central  ones  may 
greatly  exceed  the  lateral  ones, 
as  in  the  Hog  ;  or  the  first  and 
fifth  may  greatly  exceed  in  size 
the  three  central  ones,  as  in  the 
Seal. 

The  second  metatarsal  is 
never  exceptionally  reduced, 
while  the  other  four  all  remain 
well  developed. 

The  metatarsals  are  never 
enormously  elongated  like  the 
metacarpals  of  Bats. 

All  may  be  extremely  short 
and  stunted,  as  in  the  Land  Tor- 
toises and  Ichthyosaurus. 

The   number   five   is  never 
increased  (except  by  monstrosity)  in   any   known  Verte- 
brates. 

The  vertical  line  of  bilateral  symmetry  in  the  foot  may 
pass  (as  m  the  Ox  and  Sheep),  so  as  to  have  the  third  meta- 
tarsal on  one  side  of  it  and  the  fourth  metatarsal  on  the  other; 
or  It  may  (as  in  the  Horse  and  Rhinoceros^  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

The  latter  symmetry  may  prevail  vvherc  there  are  four 

P  2 
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Fig.  182.  — Bonts  of  Right  Pi..s 
OF  Jerboa  {DiJ>us  yEgy/>tius,. 

«,  astragalus  ;  c,  caicaiieum;  ch, 
cuboidcs  ;  c',  ineso  cuneiforme  : 
c  3,  eclo-cuneiforiiie  ;  //.  ///. 
and  /K. ,  second,  third,  and 
fourtli  digits. 

{From  Flmver's  "Osteology.") 
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digits,  as  in  the  Tapir;  and  the  former  symmetry  may  prevail 
where  there  are  but  three  digits,  as  in  the  Peccary. 

20.  The  BONES  OF  THE  TOES.  These  may  be  entirely 
wanting  for  all  that  there  are  metatarsals,  as  perhaps  in 
Ophoidcs.  The  number  of  toes  (dig:ts)  which  may  be  de- 
veloped has  been  indicated  in  treating  of  the  metatarsus. 

Thus  there  may  be  but  a  single  digit,  as  in  the  Horse,  and 
a  single  developed  one,  as  in  Cliaropus. 

There  may  be  but  two,  as  in  the  O.k  and  Sheep,  Ostrich 
and  Proteus;  three,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Jerboa,  and  Rhea; 
four,  as  in  the  Hare,  Dog,  and  most  Birds.  ■    ^-  . 

When  one  digit  is  wanting,  it  may  be  the  hith,  as  in  birds, 
or  the  hallux,  as  in  the  Hare.  ,   r      •  1 

The  third  and  fourth  digits  may  be  the  only  functional  ones, 
as  in  the  Ostrich  ;  but  the  third  may  abort,  leaving  only  the 
fourth,  as  in  Cluvropus ;  or  the  fourth,  leaving  only  the  third, 
as  in  the  Horse.  The  fourth  and  fifth  may  be  the  only 
functional  ones,  as  in  the  Kangaroo.  The  tirst  and  hfth 
may  be  much  larger  than  the  others,  as  m  the  Seals. 

The  first  (haUux)  may  be  more  or  less  opposable,  as  in. 
Monkeys,  Lemurs,  Opossums,  and  Phalangers.    Other  oppo- 
sidons  of  the  digits  may  exist,  as  already  noticed  m  speaking 

°'The"diSr  may  be  excessively  stunted  as  in  the  Land 
Tor  oises  but  they  are  never  so  enormously  produced  as  aie 
Ae  diS  o  the^rands  of  Bats.  They  mav.  however,  be 
very  much  larger  with  relation  to  the  tarsus  than  is  the  case 

equal  in  number  those 
.  deSlopS  in  other  Mammals,  except  in  the  Orang,  where  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  hallux  may  abort  altogcthci 

Tn  their  distinctness  these  bones  also  agree  svith  those  ot 

mor^i-iSs  tifit  is  rr^^^':^^::^^^  t 

phalanges  to  become  anchyloscd  to  the  mdataisals, 
the  case  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth. 

In  that  his   phalanges  decrease  u     e"!-;  ^^^^^ 

Tr  "-"'be  miS  SiZ'Z^tc  pr;^;U^nes,  as 
phalanges  may  be  mucn  i<Uf,ci  1 

in  the  Two-toed  Skith.  mnMdcrablv  larger  than 

The  penultimate  plialanx  ^^^l^'^l  U.e  fourth 

the  more  proximal  ones  of  the  same  cn„u. 

toe  of  Birds        /^j-'v^^^^l'^^-  i,-,.,,.^,,^          Uiat  in 
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tinct  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus,  or  the  numbers  of  the 
phalanges  as  we  proceed  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  digit 
may  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  as  in  Lizards,  or  i,  2,  3,  3,  2,  as  in  Sala- 
mandra,  or  2,  2,  3,  4,  3,  as  in  the  Frog.  In  Birds  (where  the 
fifth  digit  is  never  developed)  the  numbers  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  four  digits,  proceeding  from  the  hallux,  are  mostly  2,  3, 
4,  5 ;  but  they  may  be  2,  3,  3,  3,  as  in  the  Swifts,  or  2,  3,  4,  3, 
as  in  the  Goatsuckers.  It  is  by  the  number  of  their  pha- 
langes (4  and  5)  that  the  two  digits  of  the  Ostrich  are  known 
to  answer  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits  of  other  Sauropsidans 
{e.g.  Lizards)  which  have  all  five  digits  developed. 


Fro.  T83.  -  Lkft  Foot  of  a  Monitou  Lizakd  (I'ai-aniis). 

f,  fibula  ;  >n^—m^,  the  five  metatarsnis,  in  '  being  that  of  the  hallux:  t,  tibia  ; 
I,  aitragalo-calcaneum  ;  2,  cuboides  ;  3,  ecto-cuneiforme. 


The  terminal  phalanges  may  bifurcate,  as  in  the  short-tailed 
Pangolin,  or  develop  a  fold  of  bone  to  support  the  claw,  as 
in  Cats  and  Edentates,  e.g.  the  Sloths. 
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LESSON  VI. 

THE  INTERNAL  SKELETON  GENERALLY  CONSIDERED. 

I.  Having  now  reviewed  the  parts  composing  the  internal 
(bony  and  cartilaginous)  skeleton  of  man,  and  seen  the  more 
remarkable  difterences  which  corresponding  parts  may  pre- 
sent (whether  by  excess  or  defect)  in  other  animals,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  survey  the  more  general  relations  of  the 
ossified  or  chondrified  skeleton  in  general,  and  that  of  man 
in  particular,  and  to  summarize  as  follows  : — 

The  human  endo-skeleton,  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
development  of  its  elements,  is  a  very  complete  one,  except 
as  regards  the  coccygeal  and  hyoidean  parts  of  it.  The  former 
of  these  aborts  in  him  as  in  few  other  Vertebrates  ;  the  latter 
is  less  exceptionally  defective. 

In  contrast  to  this  completeness  in  man,  whole  skeletal 
regions  may  be  quite  or  all  but  absent  in  some  other  forms, 
as  in  Whales  and  Porpoises,  Eels  and  Serpents.  In  Serpents, 
indeed,  not  only  are  limbs  generally  cpiitc  wanting,  but  the 
hyoidean  region  aborts  much  more  than  it  docs  in  man. 

Man's  endo-skeleton  is  highly  organized  with  regard  to  the 
mutual  relation  and  adaptation  of  its  parts,  though,  except  as 
to  the  opposability  of  the  thumb  to  the  fingers,  it  is  not  more 
perfect  in  this  respect  than  is  that  of  many  beasts. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  separate  bones  of  which  it  is 
composed,""  when  adult,  man's  skeleton  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  ;  as,  though  in  many  Vertebrates  (especially 
Fishes),  the  actual  number  is  greater,  yet  some  Vertebrates 
(as  Frogs,  Tortoises,  and  most  Birds)  have  a  smaller  number. 

Thus"^  while  more  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  also  of  the 
sacral  region,  become  fused  together  in  him  tlian  in  most 
forms,  yet  a  smaller  number  of  such  Ijones  escape  anchylosis 
in  the  class  of  Birds  than  in  man. 

As  to  the  extent  of  persistent  cartilage  in  the  adult  condi- 
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'  tion,  man  shares,  speaking  broadly,  the  characters  of  his  class. 
Ossification  is  carried  further  in  the  class  of  Birds,  but  much 
less  far  in  Batrachians  and  Fishes.  In  some  Fishes,  indeed 
(both  of  the  highest  and  lowest  forms),  the  entire  skeleton 
remains  throughout  life  persistently  cartilaginous,  while  in 
the  low  est  form  of  all  Vertebrates  (the  A  inphioxus  ox  Lancelet) 
it  is  mainly  represented  by  fibrous  membrane  only. 

2.  Reviewing  the  form  and  development  of  the  spine  in 
man,  we  may  note  certain  significant  facts  and  generaliza- 
tions : — 

(1)  The  backbone  exhibits  to  us  a  good  example  of  serial 
symmetry.  The  successive  vertebras  are  evidently  serial  re- 
petitions of  parts  in  some  sense  the  same,  i.e.  are  serial 
homologucs,  or  Iionotypcs. 

(2)  We  find  that  modifications  may  be  produced  by  the 
suppression  in  some  vertebrae  of  parts  existing  in  others,  as 
e.g.  of  the  neural  arch  in  the  coccygeal  vertebra;. 

(3)  We  find  that  modifications  may  be  produced  by  the 
coalescence  of  parts  by  anchylosis,  e.g.  the  anchylosis  of  the 
sacral  vei  tebra:  to  form  the  sacrum. 

(4)  Parts  bony  in  one  portion  of  the  spine  may  be  repre- 
sented by  membrane  only  in  another,  as  we  see  in  the  neural 
canal  of  the  sacrum  closed  in  part  by  membrane  only. 

(5)  A  vertebra  with  annexed  parts  (two  ribs  and  the  inter- 
vening piece  of  the  sternum)  may  completely  encircle  the 
body  cavity.  This  suggests  the  cjuestion  whether  there  may 
not  be  membranous  representatives  of  ribs  similarly  enclosing 
the  body  cavity,  annexed  to  parts  of  the  spine  where  there 
appear  to  be  no  bony  ribs,  as  e.g.  in  man's  lumbar  and 
cervical  regions. 

(6)  The  transverse  processes  of  some  at  least  of  the  cervical 
vertebra;  arise  by  separate  centres.  This  suggests  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  their  nature  mav  not  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  transverse  'processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra;. 

(7)  We  have  seen  that  a  vertebra  mav  include  (besides  a 
centrum  and  neural  arch  with  its  processes)  double  transverse 
processes,  vertebral  and  sternal  ribs,  and  a  sternal  segment  ; 
the  whole  forming  an  external  or  (parietal)  ventral  arch,  while 
beneath  the  centrum  may  be  developed  a  second,  deeper 
more  internal  hypapophysial  arch. 

(8)  The  varying  conditions  presented  by  the  two  vertcbn^ 
next  the  skull  in  different  animals  above  Fishes,  su^rcrest  the 
question  whether  we  can  reduce  to  a  common  tvpe  that 
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exceptional  structure,  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  verte- 
bra of  man. 

3.  First,  as  to  the  question  just  suggested  regarding  man's 
cervical  vertebra;. 

It  is  well  known  to  anthropotomists  that  the  ventral 
(anterior)  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical vertebra  (if  not  also  of  vertebras  nearer  the  head)  ossi- 
fies separately. 

At  the  same  time  the  dorsal  (posterior)  root  of  the  same 
transverse  process  plainly  answers  to  the  whole  of  the 
so-called  transverse  process  of  a  dorsal 
vertebra,  namely,  to  that  part  which 
articulates  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 
As  we  have  seen,  this  cervical  trans- 
verse process  may  be,  in  the  lowest 
Mammals  and  in  Crocodiles,  a  distinct, 
more  or  less  Y-shaped  bone. 

Now,  just  such  a  condition  of  the 
proximal  end  of  a  rib  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
well  exemplified  in  many  Batrachians 
(e.g.  Mciiopoiiia  and  Mcnobranchus),  in 
which  a  dorsal  (tubercular)  and  a  \-entral 
(capitular)  transverse  process  articulate 
with  a  Y-shnped  rib,  one  branch  being  applied  to  each  process. 

Thus  a  Y-shaped  bone  attached  to  a  cervical  \  ertebra  may 
be  interpreted  in  two  ways  :  (i  )  as  a  small  rib  which  has  united 
with  it  parts  of  both  the  "tubercular"  and  the  "capitular 
processes  of  the  vertebra  to  which  it  is  annexed  ;  or  (2)  as 
a  rib  with  a  "tubercle "so  largely  developed  as  to  equal  the 
"  head  and  neck"  in  size. 

Plainly,  then,  the  "perforated"  transverse  processes  ot 
man's  cervical  vertebras  consist,  in  part,  of  rudnnentary  ribs. 


Fir..  184. — Vertebra;  of 
an  Axolotl,  showing 
the  proximal  bifurca- 
tion  of  the  rib  to  meet 
tlie  superimposed  par- 
axial proceS'^es  ;  r/,  tu- 
bercular process  ;  /, 
capitular  process;  s, 
spinous  process. 


Fig.  i85.-Latri^m.  View  of  Sixth  Vertei^ra  of  Salamanora. 

This  ficure  shows  the  rib  bifurcating  not  only  proximally  to  n^^=V^%TrHistX'''* 
paraxial  processes,  /a,ul  c  (diapophysis  and  parapophys.s),  but  also  distall>. 

It  was  noted  that  the  distal  ends  of  the  cervical  transverse 
processes  of  man  diverge  as  two  small  processes,  termed 
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"  tubercles."  Now,  if  each  transverse  process  represents  a  rib, 
we  have  here  a  shghtly  bifurcating  rib.  But  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  condition  which  plainly  obtains  in  certani  Batra- 
chians,  where  the  rib  not  only  bifurcates  proximally,  but  also 
distally. 

4.  Secondly,  as  to  the  question  above  suggested  respecting 
the  "  odontoid  process  "  in  man. 

It  has  been  seen  how  in  many  animals  we  have  a  distinct 
"  odontoid  "  bone— instead  of  an  odontoid  process— interposed 
between  the  axis  and  the  atlas  ;  but  we  have  nowhere  observed 
a  fully  developed  centrum  of  the  atlas  co-existing  with  such 
an  odontoid  bone. 

This  fact  indicates,  what  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the 
"odontoid  process"  is  the  true  centrum  of  the  atlas,  united, 
not  with  the  rest  of  its  own  vertebra,  but  with  the  centrum  of 
the  axis. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  transverse  bar  of  bone 
belonging  to  the  atlas,  and  passing,  in  man,  in  front  of  and 
articulating  with  the  odontoid  process  ?  It  is  probably  hypa- 
pophysial  in  its  nature,  as  wedge-like  hypapophysial  ossicles 
are  often  developed  between  the  adjacent  margins  of  verte- 
brfe  on  their  ventral  aspect,  as  e.g.  beneath  the  lumba.r  ver- 
tebrjE  of  the  Mole.  It  may,  however^  be  an  ossification  of 
part  of  an  intervertebral  body. 


Fig.  186.— Ati.as  and  Axis  Verteer/E  of  a  Chelonian  Reptile. 

Ay.  hypapophysis  of  .ntlas;  t,  transverse  process;  z,  prezygapophysis  ;  s'.  post- 
zygapophysis  ;  .r,  neural  spine  ;  Ity',  odontoid  bone ;  hy  ,  hypapophysis  of 
true  centrum  of  axis. 

(From  the  College  o/  Suj-gcons'  Museum. ) 

Thus  harmony  and  unity  become  manifested  by  means  of 
a  general  study  of  anatoiny,  which  would  escape  us  did. we 
investigate  the  human  structure  alone. 

5.  In  considering  the  most  general  relations  of  the  human 
skeleton  it  will  be  convenient  to  imagine  the  backbone 
placed  horizontally,  with  the  limbs  descending  at  right  angles 
from  it,  such  being  the  position  of  the  backbone  in  the  great 
majority  of  Vertebrates. 
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The  fundamental  facts  of  development  (noticed  in  the  Second 
Lesson)  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  :  how  the  dorsal  lamina? 
ascend  and  form  the  neural  canal,  and  how  the  ventral 
iaminte  descend  to  form  the  trunk.  Also,  how  each  of  these 
ventral  laminae  splits  longitudinally  on  each  side  into  an  outer 
plate,  forming  the  body-wall  (bones,  muscles,  nerves,  &c.), 
and  an  inner  plate,  forming  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  ap- 
pendages— the  split  laminae  being  united  respectively  at  their 
ventral  ends. 


Fig.  187. — Diagram  of  the  development  of  the  Trunk  and  its  Skeleton,  as  shown 
in  a  section  made  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk's  long  axis  nc,  neural  can.tl  ; 
ex,  epa.vial  cartilages  .ascending  to  surround  it  ;  paraxial  cartilages  de- 
scending in  the  plate,  or  layer  (/rr),  external  to//,  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity: 
Ivi,  iuLernal  plate  of  the  split  ventral  lamina. 

Betweea  these  outer  and  inner  plates  is  a  space  (to  be 
treated  of  in  the  Eleventh  Lesson)  called  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity,  which  thus  separates  the  external  tube  of  the  trunk 
from  the  alimentary  tube  internal  to  it. 

Not  only  the  alimentary  tube,  but  also  the  heart  and  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels'  which  proceed  from  it,  are,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  placed  within  the  inner  wall  of  this 
iileuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

6.  The  central  axis  of  the  skeleton  is  evidently  the  noto- 
cho'rd  with  the  structures  immediately  investing  it.  together 
with  those  which  generally— by  ossification— replace  or  en- 
croach upon  it  later  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 

In  one  single  form,  the  Lancclet,  and  in  that  only,  the  noto- 
chord  extends  forwards  to  the  front  end  of  the  body,  and 
much  beyond  the  spinal  marrow,  the  anterior  end  of  which 
is  the  oidy  representative  of  the  brain.  In  all  other  forms 
the  notochord  stops  short  behind  the  pituitary  fossa  or  the 
iKirt  representing  it. 

Nevertheless,  median  parts  in  the  same  axial  line  with  the 
notochord  may  be  formed,  as  the  prc-sphenoid,  which  is  as  it 
were  a  supplemental  piece  of  the  axis  added  on  later  to  the 
primitive  termination  of  the  skeletal  central  axis. 
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Generally  the  axis  of  the  skeleton  {i.e.  the  backbone)  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  segments  (vertebra;)  which  are  serially 
homologous  one  with  another. 

7.  From  this  axis  we  have  seen  corresponding  arches  (carti- 
laginous or  osseous)  to  arise  and  enclose  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  is  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  trunk. 
They  also  are  serial  homologues  (homotypes)  one  of  another  ; 
and  such  arches,  as  they  extend  above  the  axis,  have  been 
called  cpaxial'  arches.  In  man  such  arches  are  wanting  (as 
bony  structures)  in  part  of  the  sacral  and  in  the  coccygeal 
regions  ;  yet  we  have  seen  how  numerous  and  complete  they 
may  be  in  those  regions  in  other  animals. 

8.  We  have  seen  also  that  a  number  of  arcs  may  extend 
out  from  the  central  axis  on  each  side,  and  that  these  may 
descend  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  below,  so  as  to  form 
a  series  of  large  ventral  arches  enclosing  the  body  cavity. 
They  also  are  homotypes  one  of  another  ;  and  such  arches, 
as  they  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  backbone,  have  been 
called  paraxial-"  arches.  In  man  such  arches  are  complete 
only  m  the  thorax,  where  the  lateral  arcs,  each  compo'^ed  of 
a  nb  and  cartilage,  are  medianly  united  by  the  help  of  the 
sternum. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  arcs  may  be  much  more 
extensively  developed  in  regions  where  they  are  wanting  in 
man,  as  e.g:  m  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  Crocodile,  and  in 
the  anterior  coccygeal  vertebra:  of  some  Chelonians  and  of 
MenobrancJius. 

9.  Each  paraxial  arc,  however,  has  been  seen  very  crgne- 
rally  to  ha\-e  two  attachments  to  the  backbone— one  above 
the  other  below,  i.e.  one  more  dorsal  than  the  other.  ' 

In  man  \ye  have  the  transverse  process  and  tubercle  of  the 
rib  placed  dorsally  ;  and  the  surface  for  the  head  of  the  rib 
the  head  itself  and  the  neck,  more  ventrally.    In  other  cases! 
e.g.  Menobnvnclnis,  we  find  a  distinct  dorsal  (or  tubercular 
process,  . and  a  more  ventral  (or  capitular)  process,  giving 
Y-shtp'^cn-ib  '■''P^'^^^'y        '^"^  diverging  branches  of  a 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  the  ribs  bifurcate  distallv  as 
wel  as  proximally,  as  in  Salamandra  ;  and  sometimes  as  ?n 
certain  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Tunny  and  Polypuru.s,  there  are  vio 
.i.cnes  of  ribs  on  each  side,  one  above  the  other. 

Wc  may  thus  distinguish  two  scries  of  paraxial  parts 
on  each  side,  one  made  up  of  tubercular  processes  0? 

'   liiri,  upon  (tl]e  skeletal  axi.s)  in      •  i     •  i    /  i 

«.  C.A1.-.J.  °  Uripu,  beside  (the  axi.^,). 
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diapophyses ')  and  ribs,  and  the  other  made  up  of  capitular 
processes  (or  parapophyses  -)  and  ribs. 


Fig.  i88.  — Si.x  Trunk-vertebr.ii  of  the  Fish  Polypternt. 

p,  series  of  inferior  ribs,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  series  of  superior  ribs  (^) 
diverges  .ind  e.>;tends  outwards  and  tipwards. 

In  man,  as  in  most  Vertebrates,  tlie  supernnposed  pairs  of 
these  two  series  of  parts  are  completely  united,  except  at  their 
root,  but  a  wider  e.xamination  shows  their  probable  essential 
duplicity,  and  makes  visible  relations  and  a  significance  in 
the  transverse  process  of  his  thoracic  and  cervical  vertebrae, 
which  no  study  of  anthropotomy,  however  patient  and  minute, 
could  of  itself  re\'eal. 

lo.  Still  less  would  it,  from  such  study,  be  possible  to  divine 
the  nature  of  that  hardly  noticeable  ridge  which  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  body  of  his  axis  vertebra  on  its 
ventral  aspect  ;  yet  that  ridge  is  really  a  rudiment  of  a  system 
of  parts  hardly  less  conspicuous  and  important  in  the  verte- 
brate skeleton  than  the  two  series  already  noticed. 

It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  Mammals 
{eg-,  the  Ornithorhynchus)  a  median  spinous  process  projects 
downwards  from  beneath  the  centrum  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra; ;  as  also  the  great  development  of  sucli  processes  (hypa- 
pophyses)  in  poisonous  Serpents,  and  their  extension  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  vertebral  column. 

We  have  also  seen  how  such  median  structures  are  directly 
in  scries  with  and  answer  to  processes  descending  in  pairs, 
or  to  forked  processes,  which  start  from  a  common  bony 
stalk  ;  also  that  arches  (chevron  bones)  of  similar  nature  may 
attain  a  very  large  size,  as  in  the  tails  of  Whales  and  Por- 
poises. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  a  still  more  important  and  con- 
spicuous part  may  be  played  by  the  same  skeletal  elements, 
as  in  some  Fishes  {cq:  the  Sole),  where  elongated  arches  and 

'  From  .5iu,  tlirou-h.  "  Hu^u,  beside. 
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processes  of  this  kind  descend  from  the  vertebral  centra  and 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  axial  skeleton. 


Fig.  180.— Part  of  the  Vertebkal  Column  of  a  Sole. 
«,  the  summit  of  one  of  the  epaxial  arches  ;  h,  the  apex  of  one  of  the  hypaxlal 
arches  ;      one  of  the  paraxial  elements. 

These  elements  are  developed  beneath  the  skeletal  axis  (the 
centra),  and  therefore  in  the  line  of  tissue  by  which  are  sus- 
pended the  internal  plates  of  the  primitive  ventral  laminae. 
They  have  been  therefore  called  hypaxial. ' 


Fig.  190.— Diagram  of  the  Further  Development  of  the  Trunk  as 
SHOWN  IN  A  Section  similar  to  the  last. 
rt,  alimentary  canal  siipported  by  a  mesentery  ^  formed  of  the  dor.'al  portion  of  the 
inner  parts  of  the  split  wall  of  the  embryonic  ventral  lamintu  ;  c,  epaxial  arch  ; 
//,  hypaxial  arch  descending  in  the  median  line  in  the  root  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  split  wall  of  the  ventral  laminx  ;  /.  rib,  bifurcating  proxinially  and 
abutting  ventrally  against  the  sternum,  which  thus  completes  the  paraxial 
arch  ;  in,  peritoneum,  bounding  on  all  sides //,  the  pleuro  peritoneal  space. 

Hypaxial  processes  may  also  be  developed  beneath  ver- 
tclDrae  to  which  complete  paraxial  arclics  are  annexed,  as  e.g. 
in  the  thoracic  region  of  many  Birds. 

II.  Are  there  yet  other  elements  of  this  hypaxial  system 
present  in  man's  skeleton  ? 


From  uTT",  under  (the  axial  skeleton). 
For  the  explanation  of  a  "mesentery' 


sec  Lesson  XI. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  branchial  arches  of  Fishes  form  a 
series  of  arcs  beneath  the  head.  Moreover  thev  grow  smaller 
and  more  contracted  from  before  backwards,  i.e.  post-axially. 


Fig.  igi.— Skeleton  of  the  Thorax  of  a  Bird,  showing  the  hypaxial  processes.  It, 
descending,  whicii  are  fnrnished  with  complete  paraxial  arches. 
(For  parts  of  sternum  see  Lesson  II.) 

These  arches  are  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  are  the 
hyoidean  arch,  the  mandible,  the  palatine  arch,  and  the  trabe- 


FkI.   192.  SKlil.l.   A.NI)    r.R.AN-CIIIAI.   ArCHKS  OK   .-V  Sh.\R1C. 

i4' — Ifi,  branchial  arches  \  h,  hyoidean  arch  :  in.  mandible: /</,  pnlato-iinadratc  arch. 
{From  the  Coni\^\-  p/  Siiyg.-piis  Miist-iiiii.) 

cuUc  cranii,  for  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  the  rcl.itions  of  the 
nerves  .and  blood-v  essels  which  skirt  them  are  similar. 

In  Fishes,  the  heart  and  great  blood-vessels  arc  outside 
the  branchial  arches,  and  therefore  (as  these  vessels  indicate 
the  line  of  the  pleiiro-pcriloncal  div  ision  of  the  ventral  lamiila') 
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such  arches  belong  to  the  hypaxial  category  of  hard  parts. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  are  placed  beneath  the  anterior  end  of 
the  ahmentary  tube,  they  evidently  do  not  exactly  answer 
to  those  hypaxial  elements  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrje,  the 
hypapophyses— for  these,  in  Crocodiles  and  others,  are  placed 
above  the  posterior  continuation  of  the  intestinal  tube.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  answer  to  ribs  and  sternum  {i.e. 
cannot  be  paraxial  parts),  for  such  parts  must  be  outside  the 
line  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

Thus  it  appears  that  man's  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  also 
his  hyoidean  apparatus,  not  only  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
a  group  of  skeletal  parts,  which  become  much  more  developed 
in  Fishes,  but  that  this  whole  group  forms  one  special  division 
of  a  skeletal  category  (the  hypaxial),  the  parts  of  which  may 
be  termed  spla)ielmapopliyses.^ 


I'ic.  793.— Diagram  of  a  transverse  Vertical  Section  of  the  most 
DEVELOPED  Skeletal  Segment,  according  to  the  conception  put 

FORTH   IN  THIS  CHAPTER. 

From  above  the  centrum  the  epaxial  parts,  e  (neural  arches  and  neural  spine), 
ascend.  Prom  each  side  of  the  centrum  the  paraxial  system,/,  proceeds  out- 
wards and  downwards  to  coalesce  wiih  the  sternum  below. 

/,  tubercular  process  ;  tubercular  part  of  the  rib  ;  ty\  us  continuation  outwards 
towards  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  c  ,  capitular  process  ;  cr,  capitular  part  of 
the  nb  :  vertebral  nb ;  jr,  sternal  rib  ;  i,  sternum  ;  a,  part  of  the  hvpaxial 
system  related  to  the  g.-eat  vessels  (hypapophysis)  ;  b,  part  of  the  same 'related 
to  the  alimentary  tube  (splanchnapophyscs) ;  c,  part  related  to  the  heart. 

12.  The  backbone  of  man,  then,  is  a  partial  realization  of 
a  complex  axial  skeleton,  as  thus  : — 

(0  A  central  axis,  terminating  anteriorly  behind  the  pitui- 
tary fossa,  and  posteriorly  at  the  end  of  the  spine  itself  seg 
mcntcd  antero-posteriorly  {i.e.  divided  into  the  bodies  of  the 
vertelDivx),  the  segments  having  relation  to  the  nerves  coming 
out  trom  the  spmal  marrow-  central  parts. 

(2)  A  superior  cylinder,  also  segmented  (the  neural  arches), 
generally  developmg  articular  processes,  and  sometimes  otherJ 
besides— parts. 

"-V-<^  -C^'cd  (laterally 
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(3)  An  inferior  cylinder,  external  to  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity,  and  segmented  (ribs,  &c.) — paraxial  parts.  These 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  series  : — 

[a)  Tubercular  processes  {diapophyscs)  and  upper  ribs. 

ib)  Capitular  processes  {pai-apopliyses),  lower  ribs,  stei^nal 
ribs,  and  sternum. 

These  two  series  generally,  as  in  man,  coalesce,  and  the 
component  parts  may  have  various  relations  of  position 
to  the  body  and  neural  arch  from  which  they  spring. 

(4)  An  inferior  cylinder,  internal  to  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity,  or  directly  above  the  origin  of  the  internal  walls  of 
that  cavity — hypaxial  parts.  These  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  possible  series,  two  of  which  are  known  to  be  actually 
developed  as  ///?;7/ parts  ;  — 

(rt)  Parts  above  the  alimentary  cavity  or  its  prolongation, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  blood-vessel  immediately  below 
the  central  axis  {hyp.ipophyses). 

{b)  Parts  bounding  externally  the  alimentary  canal 
{splanclLuapoph  vscs ). 

(c)  Parts  bounding  externally  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
but  of  coursq  internal  to  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

Hypapophyses  are  most  largely  developed  in  Cetaceans 
and  Fishes,  such  as  the  Sole. 

Splanchnapophyses  are  only  formed  in  the  region  of  the 
head  and  immediately  behind  it,  and  form  the  trabecular, 
the  jaws,  and  the  hyoidean  and  branchial  arches. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Lamprey,  splanchnapophyses  may 
be  absent  as  hard  parts,  but  in  the  region  where  they  would 


Fig.  194.— Skei.kton  ok  Head  and  Gills  of  Lampukv. 
/;  hinder  part  of  the  extcrn.nl  (par.ixi.il)  cartilnRinons  ^.kelcton  of  the  RilK  :  nu, 
'     auditory  capsule  ;  //,  hyoid  ;      neural  arche.-,  ;  /,  palato-quadrate  arch. 

be  developed,  if  at  all,  we  find  a  system  of  paraxial  cartilages, 
bounding  the  gill  chambers  externally.' 

■  .See  Lesson  XII. 
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l/raii'  liial  a(<.^l'r^  aicl  imii)<;  ll)<j  paraxial  !>y.ilJ:i;)  (/y,  lj<;n:  r<:J/;<:.v.i(Ut/J  Ly 
'.flfliiii)  <:zl<:f//al  braii'.liial  <,aflilaii';s, 

'I'll'!  j'/:»i<;ral  Minimary  of  tin;  ctKio-hk'J'rtori  jK;j'r  ^ivii 
r(rf<:r'>,  of  <.oun'-,  to  llic  ik(;l<;lon  in  il-,  Jiitr^l  <lcv<-)op<.-'i  coii- 
Hiiioi),  and  fxtm:^-)(.'>  tlx;  ^^rcatchl.  f;oiMpl<rxiti<;»  cx)iiljif<r<l  I0 
u:,  uni')ti'//;l  Um:  wIioIi;  ;if:ri<.»  of  v  rl,':brat<:  a;iii;ial--„  J',ijt 
til':  (iio'vt  p'rrf'.-'.t  ^ik'rlcloi)  is  at.  (nic  iij)i';  an  <;);)hryo)iir 
))iru':liir'-  'j'-void  of  liolli  I;';/)*:  and  fartila^'/;,  fco  in  iIm; 
l';y/(:)l  '<f   V<rrt':l;rat<;",  lli';  'vk'/l'-ton  i>  I'a-j  V/',-')iav<;  >,<;(.-;iy  in 

a  -,'Wi,  ni'-mhrafK^ws  f;'^ndil,ioi).  In  lien  of  iIm.-  >.'i\u\>\i:/.  dif- 
f«:r'.-iili:-ii';n  of  hij^li'rr  fonnw,  wc  fin'l  in  Ainpliiuxm  only 
sli'.-cl-i  'if  ni':rnl;ra;i':,  or  lani'.-llar,  (/la'.' d  jii'//'-  ',r  I'M-,  at  rijdit 
an^'jr;',  \i,  ll,';  y,;ry  l';nj^  aziv  of  ill':  |j',dy  an-l  iir'nKcAuyj  ont- 
v/ard;-,  fr';ni  tli';  ti';t';'.li'irfl  lo  tli'-  :-,kin, 

'1  11';  y/liol';  v;ri<:',  of  :>U'.h  /ii':n)lyran';ij;>  hody-}/ird)<  ;v  j/,ay 
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be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the  axial  system,  and  the 
parts  of  such  lamellae  as  foreshadowing  the  future  carti- 
laginous and  bony  complexities  which  come  ultimately  to 
occupy  parts  of  the  areas  of  such  lamellae.  Such  com- 
plexities are  the  most  complete  expression  known  to  us  of 
the  axial  skeleton,  as  the  membranous  lamellae  are  its  most 
imperfect  and  undifferentiated  form. 

The  parts  of  the  axial  skeleton  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows  :  — 

/•Neural  spines.  /  Prorj'gapophyses. 

I  I  Postzygapophyses. 

I  I  Metapophyses. 

VNeiiral  arches  .    .    .    •  (  Anapophyses. 

I  Hyperapophyses. 
I  Zygantrum. 
'  Zygosphene. 


Central 
Bodies  of  verte 
brae  (or  noto- 
chord). 


Epaxial  . 


Paraxial 


j'Diapophyses — upper  ribs. 

]  Parapophyses— lower  ribs 
V    and  sternum 


Hypaxial 


'Hypapopliyses(eitber  sin- 
gle or  forked,  or  as  de- 
tached chevron  bones). 


Splanchnapophyses 


Ventral  boundary  of  the 
heart-sac,  never  ossified 
or  chondrified. 

\ 


Trabeculje. 
Mandible. 

Cornicula  and  hyoid. 
Cornua  and  hyoid. 
Branchial  arches. 


We  may  now  specially  consider  the  anterior  end  of  the 
axial  skeleton,  reviewing  the  structure  of  man's  skull  m  the 
light  afforded  by  the  study  of  other  annuals. 

That  division  which  was  made  at  startmg  between  the 
skeleton  of  the  face  and  of  the  brain-case  now  appears  to 
have  l5een  both  true  and  significant. 

All  the  face  and  both  jaws  arc.  we  have  seen,  ossifications 
around  the  anterior  splanchnapophyses,  and  arc  but  of  small 
size  compared  with  the  same  parts  as  developed  even  m 
some  members  of  man's  own  class  ...C'..  the  ^Y^f' 
over  we  have  seen  that  sucli  parts  m  limi  are  but  mere  rudi- 
menls  of  what  may  be  developed  in  other  annuals  as  is  made 
manifest  in  Fishci.  with  their  largely  clcvelnped  branchial 
skeleton  and  complex  suspensonal  apparatus  foi  thcjaxvs. 
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14.  The  cranial  characters  presented  by  man  may  be 
indicated  in  the  following  generalized  manner  : — 

The  skull  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  central  axis  (formed 
by  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid),  to  which  ascending 
and  descending  arches  are  annexed,  and  in  which  certain 
structures  are  intercalated. 

We  have  the  occipital  arch,  and  in  front  of  this  a  second 
arch  formed  by  the  great  ala>  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  parietals, 


.7/'  hh 

Fig.  197.— Ideal,  Generalized  Diagram  nr  an  Osseous  Skull. 
ali-sphenoid  :  ar  articulare  :  bk,  basi-hyal  ;  bo,  basi-occipital  :  bs;  basi-sphe- 
noid  .  f/,,  cerato-branchial  ;  ch,  cerato-hyal  ;  cpt,  ecto-pterygoid  ;  d,  deiit-^ry  ; 
^ni.^'V  e.x-occipital  ;  ep,  epiotic  ;  ept,  ento-ptery- 

fvz  li£   ^  1  ^f'^e-^tfaovahs         fenestra  rotunda  ;  g,  quadrato-jugal ; 

mnxih       ^    'i       '^>'P°-hr?nehial  ;       lachrymal;  Ic,  laf^i  al-ethmoid  ; 

W-      •  ■       median-ethmoid  ;  mpt,  meta-pterygoid  ;  n,  nasal  :  ol 

Tnchinl    ^Z'  "'''^'<°-«Pheno,d  ;  /,  parietal ;  fa,  para-sphenoid;  >  pharyngo- 
merv^^i  '-^i;  P°^'-fr™'«I palatine  pre-maxilla  ; pre-sphenoid  ;//, 

s,  Drn^nrrini^  ?P  .7  ^  .hy^-^^^dibular  ;  9,  quadratum  ,  ./^  stylo-hyal  -  so, 
ve?sum  T  • ''^^'^  "ft"-"""-^:  -^qiiamosal  ;  pre-operc„kin';  t,  os  trans^ 
versum  .  th,  tympano-hyal  ;  v,  vomer  :  z\  upper  zygoma ;  z^,  lower  zygoma. 

and  again  in  front,  a  third  arch  formed  by  the  orbital  alte  and 
the  irontal. 

Into  the  median  gap  bounded  by  the  arch  of  the  frontal, 
the  olfactory  organ  (the  ethmoid)  is,  as  it  were,  thrust 

nnH  Ik  ^""P  'f^'  T  f""^''  '■'''^  ^^'^^'^^en  the  lateral  occipital 
and  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  the  auditory  organ  (the 
temporal  bone)  is  thrust.  ^    ^  ^ 

'^rSt'^ala'^n? tr"'l\'','"''''''  ^"^^''^^  1^^^^"^^"  the 

great  ala  and  the  orbi  al  wing  of  the  sphenoid  is  related  to 

the  organ  of  sight,  which,  though  not  ossified  in  man  like 

Q  2 
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the  olfactory  and  auditory  organs,  is  protected  by  bony  ex- 
pansions (the  bony  orbit)  round  it. 

Beneath  the  basis  cranii  we  have  (i)  the  great  cornua 
of  the  hyoid,  which  send  up  no  connecting  hgaments  to  it, 
but  whicli  through  the  basi-hyal  are  connected,  by  the  lesser 
cornua,  with  the  styloid  processes.  (2)  In  front  of  this 
hyoidean  arch  we  have  the  mandibular  arch,  and  (3),  again 
in  front  of  this,  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw,  ending  posteriorly 
in  the  pterygoid  bones  and  amalgamated  in  front  with  the 
osseous  covering  of  the  nostrils  (the  nasals)  and  with  the 
outer  protection  of  the  orbits  (the  malars),  which  latter  send 
back  a  bony  arch  (the  zygoma)  to  the  bony  envelope  of  the 
auditory  organ. 

15.  If  we  descend  greatly  in  the  Vertebrate  scale— as,  for 
example,  to  an  osseous  Fish— we  find  the  same  generalized  de- 
scription will  apply,  while  the  cornua  and  the  cornicula  of  the 
hyoid  are  more  solidly  represented,  and  similar  serial  homo- 
logues  are  developed  in  succession  behind  them.  A  lateral 
zygoma  (like  that  of  man)  is  wanting  in  the  Fish,  but  interme- 
diate forms  {e.g.  the  Crocodiles  and  Sphcnodon)  have  shown 
us  that  there  may  be  two  lateral  bony  arches  extending  back- 
wards, one  above  and  one  below  the  orbit,  and  separate  one 
from  the  other.  A  striking  difference  from  man  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  ossification  around  the  internal  ear  in  Fishes, 
where,  instead  of  being  in  one  bony  piece,  hardly  visible  but 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  may  be  in  five  distinct  pieces,  visible 
at  the  back  and  the  roof  of  the  skull,  and  forming  a  very  large 
part  of  its  side  wall.  Many  other  differences  also  exist,  the 
more  important  of  which  have  been  noted  in  Lesson  III. 

As  has  been  said  more  in  detail  in  that  Lesson,  the 
bones  of  the  face,  including  the  jaws  and  hyoidean  and 
branchial  arches,  are  all  ossifications  in  and  about  the  carti- 
laginous arcs  of  the  several  visceral  arches,  or  splanchnapo- 

physes.  ,       ,     ,       ,  , 

16  Since  the  facial  parts  may  be  reckoned  to  be  splanchna- 
pophysial,  and  therefore,  as  we  ha\  c  seen,  more  or  less  related 
to  the  hypapophyscs  of  the  trunk  (l^ccause  hypaxial  m  their 
nature),  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  arc  the  most  general 
relations  of  the  cranial  (as  distinguished  from  facial)  parts 
of  man  and  of  other  Vertebralcs-to  what  category  of  spinal 
axial  parts  may  they  be  said  to  appertain?  ,  ■  , 

As  the  side  walls  of  the  cranium  are  developed  m  the 
lamime  dorsales,  and  in  jxart  invest  the  notochord,  they 
must  be  reckoned  to  be  essentially  cpaxial  parts  ;  but  arc 
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they  so  in  the  sense  that  each  of  the  successive  cranial  arches 
(each  cranial  segment)  answers  to  the  centrum  neurapophyses 
and  neural  spine  of  a  vertebral  arch  (or  spinal  segment) — i.e. 
are  they  modified  vertebrae?  To  this  it  must  be  replied  that 
in  development  the  parts  which  transitorily  or  permanently 
represent  in  cartilage  the  bony  brain-case  of  man  are  never 
serially  segmented,  and  thus  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
cartilaginous  predecessors  of  the  bony  vertebra;.  Neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  singular  and  striking 
reminiscence  of  vertebrae  in  the  three  arches  of  the  bony 
skull.  Certainly,  if  the  essence  of  vertebra;  consists  in  being  a 
series  of  bony  rings  fitted  together  and  enclosing  the  nervous 
centres,  then  it  must  be  asserted  that  the  skull  is  in  part 
composed  of  three  bony  vertebras.  Moreover  the  condition, 
before  described,  of  Bagnis  (Fig.  60)  shows  how  undoubted 
vertebrte  may  become  expanded,  like  the  bony  arches  form- 
ing the  cranial  walls.  In  their  mode  of  development,  how- 
ever, these  cranial  segments  certainly  do  not  agree  with  true 
vertebrse,  though  they  have  this  singular  secondary  and  in- 
duced resemblance  to  such  skeletal  parts. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  number  of  the 
splanchnapophysial  arches  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  cranial  ones.  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  either  (i)  that, 
as  is  very  probably  the  case,  more  numerous  primitive  cranial 
segments  have  coalesced  or  ceased  to  be  developed,  though 
their  hypaxial  members  still  persisting,  point  to  their  former 
existence  ;  or  (2)  that  though  the  paraxial  and  hypapophysial 
arches  correspond  m  number  with  the  vertebral  segments 
of  their  respective  regions,  yet  that  the  splanchnapophysial 
arches,  belonging  to  a  category  by  themselves,  may  really 
answer  to  the  existing  epaxial  arches,  and  this  as  follows-— 

I  he  trabecuke  to  the  first  arch  ; 

The  palatine  arch  to  the  sphenoidal  arch  ; 

The  mandible  to  the  occipital  arch  ; 

The  hyoid  and  cornua  to  the  atlas  •' 

The  hyoid  and  cornicula  to  the  axis  •  and 

The  succeeding  splanchnapophysial' arches  to  the  several 
succeeding  cervical  vertebrae  or  their  representatives  in 
lower  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  e 
arches  correspond  with  aborted  vertebra;,  all  the  centra  of 
which  arc,  in  existing  animals,  represented  only  by  the  basi- 
occipital  and  basi-sphenoid.  ^ 

17-  Wc  may  now  review  man's  limb-bones  (or  appendi- 
cular skeleton)  in  the  most  generalized  way.  '-^PPenai 
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In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  appendicular  appa- 
ratus is,  in  the  developed  skeleton,  no  mere  portion  of  the 
axial  skeleton,  but  is  (in  all  forms  as  yet  known)  a  distinct 
system  of  parts  appended  to  and  more  or  less  closely  and 
variously  connected  with  the  axial  system. 

1 8.  The  upper  limbs  in  man  are  suspended,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  an  incomplete  bony  girdle  attached  to  the  backbone 
on  its  dorsal  aspect,  by  soft  parts  only  ;  but  on  the  ventral 
aspect  abutting  against  the  median  portion  of  the  paraxial 
system,  i.e.  against  the  sternum— doing  this,  nevertheless, 


Fig  irjS.— Transverse  Section  of  the  Thorax  of  Man,  showing  the  relation  borne 
by  the  appendicular  skeleton  (shoulder-girdle)  to  the  axial  skeleton  :  the  latter 
is  represented  by  the  black  parts  of  the  figure. 

n,  neural  canal  ;  s,  neural  spine  :  tc,  thoracic  cavity  ;  s,  sternum  :  <:,  clavicle  ; 
sc,  scapula  (cut  through) ;  h,  head  of  the  humems. 

only  with  the  clavicles.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  man 
has  but  an  imperfect  shoulder-girdle  compared  with  what  is 
possible,  for  in  some  animals  this  part  joins  the  sternum  by 
o-reat  coracoids,  to  which  pre-coracoid  bones  are  appended,  as 
fn  Echidna;  and  in  others,  as  Raia,  it  abuts  against  the  neural 
axial  canal,  thus  becoming  a  really  complete  shoulder-gndle. 

The  humerus  we  have  found  to  be  a  bone  constantly  smgle 
in  all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes— at  the  least.  But  the  relations 
of  size  of  its  tuberosities  may  be  reversed,  and  the  so-called 
lesser,  i.e.  the  ulnar  tuberosity,  may  be  the  larger  one. 

The  elbow-joint  is  directed  backwards  ;  but  when  the 
rudimentary  limb  first  appears,  the  arm  is  so  placed  that 
the  joint  would  be  directed  outwards.  Later,  the  elbow  be- 
comes rotated  backwards.  r   ,    i     j  \a 

When  this  rotation  is  effected  the  palm  of  the  hand  would 
be  directed  forwards  {i.e.  pre-axially),  but  that  by  the  move- 
ment of  pronation  it  becomes  directed  backwards  (/  <•.  post- 
axially)  or  downwards-as  when  we  rest  the  palm  ol  the  hand 

on  a  table.  i   „f  ,k  . 

IQ  In  the  primitive,  embrvonic  position,  the  back  ot  iiu 
hun^crus,  the  olecranon,  and  tlic  back  (or  as  it  is  cal  cd.  from 
its  muscular  relations,"  the  e.xiexsor  surface)  of  the  hand  aic 

'  See  Lesson  VI U. 
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all  directed  outwards,  the  thumb  being  turned  forwards  (pre- 
axially),  and  the  little  finger  of  course  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hand.  The  arm  being  placed  in  this  position,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  limb  root  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger, 
all  that  is  in  front  (man  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  hori- 
zontal attitude  of  a  quadruped)  of  such  a  line  is  called 
pre-axial,  all  that  is  behind  it  post-axial,  directions  corre- 
sponding with  those  already  indicated  by  the  same  term 
with  regard  to  the  backbone. 

20.  The  skeleton  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  is  divisible  into 
a  tri-  and  a  bi-digital  series,  placed  side  by  side. 

Thus  there  is,  first,  the  radius ;  the  scaphoides  and  lunare  ; 
the  trapezium,  the  trapezoides,  and  the  magnum  ;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  metacarpals  ;  and  the  anne.xed  digits — 
forming  the  tri-digital  series. 

We  have,  secondly,  the  ulna  ;  the  cuneiforme  ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpals  ;  and  the  corresponding  digits — form- 
ing the  bi-digital  series. 

Such  being  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the  skeletal  struc- 
ture of  the  pectoral  or  thoracic  limbs,  what  now  are  the 
resemblances  to  them  exhibited  by  the  pelvic  limbs,  and 
what  the  differences  ? 

21.  The  pelvic  Umbs  in  man  are  suspended,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  a  complete  bony  girdle  firmly  attached  to  the 
backbone  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  its  two  sides  meeting  together 
uninterruptedly  (at  the  pubic  symphysis;  on  the  ventral  aspect. 


Fig.  199.— Transverse  Section  of  the  Pelvic  Kfgion  of  M.an  showing  the  relation 
borne  liy  the  appendicul.ir  skeleton  (ossa  innominata)  to  the  axial  skeleton  : 
the  latter  is  represented  by  the  black  parts  of  the  figure. 

«,  neural  canal  ;  i,  neural  spine;  ac,  abdominal  cavity  ;  /,  pubis  ;  sy,  symphysis 
of  the  pubes;  il,  ilium;/,  head  of  the  fenuir. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  great  difference  between  the  limb- 
girdles.  This  however  disappears  when  man's  pelvic  girdle  is 
compared  with  the  pectoral  girdle  of  the  Ray  (A',  clavata), 
which  is  similar  to  the  human  pelvis  in  its  relations  to  the 
axial  system  ;  while  in  most  Fishes  the  pelvic  girdle  is  com- 
plete below  only,  but  not  at  all  above,  thus  resembling  the 
pectoral  girdle  of  man. 

Instead  of  a  union  on  the  ventral  aspect  by  the  intervention 
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of  one  bone  only,  as  in  the  pectoral  arch,  we  have  the  con- 
currence of  two  (the  pubis  and  ischium),  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  interspace — the  obturator  foramen. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  both  a  coracoid  and  a  pre- 
coracoid  may  exist  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  pectoral  girdle, 
so  that  this  difference  also  disappears  on  a  more  extended 
survey.  Such  a  survey  nevertheless  reveals  some  other  differ- 
ences, as  nothing  in  the  pectoral  girdle  clearly  corresponds 
with  the  niarsupial  bones,  large  ilio-pectineal  processes,  and 
OS  cloacae,  all  of  these  being  parts  which  are  occasionally 
developed  in  the  pelvic  girdle  of  different  animals. 

The  femur  is  constantly  a  single  bone  in  all  Vertebrates. 
In  man  it  differs  from  the  humerus  in  that  the  radial  (or 
pre-axial)  tuberosity  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  while  in  the  femur 
the  tibial  (or  pre-axial)  trochanter  is  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
But  this  difference  disappears  when  we  extend  our  view,  as 
the  relative  size  of  the  trochanters  varies  in  different  forms, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  tuberosities. 

22.  The  knee-joint  is  directed  forwards,  and  thus  markedly 
differs  from  the  elbow-joint.  When,  however,  the  rudi- 
mentary pelvic  limb  first  appears,  the  leg  is  so  placed  that 
the  knee-joint  is  directed  outwards,  thus  agreeing  with  the 
primitive  position  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  Later,  the  knee 
iDecomes  rotated  forwards. 

In  this  latter  position  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  pronation 
of  the  leg-bones  to  enable  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  applied  to 
the  ground,  and  the  absence  of  this  necessity  constitutes  a 
difference  between  the  arm  and  the  leg.  Wc  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  a  sort  of  rudimentary  pro-  and  supi-nation  becomes 
possible  in  some  Marsupials  ;  and  in  some  other  animals  (as 
the  Flying  Lemur,  and  especially  the  Tortoises)  the  position 
of  both  tlie  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  is  similar— through 
the  elbow,  knee,  and  the  extensor  surfaces  being  all  directed 
outwards  in  both  limbs. 

In  Bats  the  thigh  is  turned  backwards,  so  that  the  knee 
bends  backwards  like  an  elbow  ;  and  here,  were  it  necessary 
to  apply  the  sole  to  the  ground  with  the  digits  forwards,  a 
pronation  of  the  leg-bones  would  be  required. 

23.  The  skeleton  of  the  leg,  like  that  of  the  arm,  is  divisible 
into  a  tri-  and  bi-digital  series,  placed  side  by  side. 

Thus  there  is,  first,  the  tibia ;  the  astragalus  and  naviculare  ; 
the  three  cuneiform  bones;  the  first,  second,  and  third  meta- 
tarsals ;  and  the  corresponding  digits— forming  the  tri-digital 
scries. 
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We  have,  secondly,  the  fibula ;  the  calcaneum ;  the  cuboid ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals  ;  and  the  annexed  digits — 
forming  the  bi-digital  series. 

24.  In  man,  however,  the  ulna  takes  part  in  the  limb  joint, 
while  the  fibula  does  not.  As  we  have  found,  however,  this 
difference  may  disappear,  for  in  some  animals  the  fibula 'does 
articulate  with  the  femur. 

Again,  in  man  the  ulna  has  a  large  proximal  process— the 
olecranon— while  his  fibula  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  An 
olecranon-like  fibular  structure  may,  however,  be  developed, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

In  man  and  in  most  animals  there  is  a  patella  in  the  leg, 
but  no  analogous  ossicle  at  the  elbow-joint.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever (as  in  the  Wombat),  there  is  a  distinct  ossicle  above  the 
olecranon  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  elbow-joint. 

25.  Again,  the  leg  in  man  does  not  articulate  with  the  tarsus 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  arm  does  with  the  carpus— the 
ulna,  unlike  the  fibula,  not  entering  directly  into  such  union. 
But  the  ulna  may  articulate  with  the  carpus  directly,  even  in 
man's  own  order. 

The  scaphoides  and  lunare  are  often  together  represented 
by  a  smgle  bone  which  seems  to  answer  to  the  astra^^alus 
especially  since  the  latter  may  be  represented  by  two  bones' 
as  in  the  Salamander.  ' 

The  OS  calcis  is  furnished  with  a  great  tuberosity  of  which 
there  IS  no  representative  in  the  carpus,  but  then  this  pro- 
cess IS  not  constant,  as  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  Lizards 

The  naviculai-e  seems  to  have  no  representative  in  the 
human  carpus,  but  even  in  most  Apes  there  is  an  extra  carpal 
—the  OS  intermedium,  or  cenirale. 

The  cuboides  and  unciforme  of  man  may  each  be  repre- 
sented by  two  bones  in  other  animals,  so  that  their  cor- 
S'pSy"'''       ""'^^      confirmed  by  a  correspondence  in 

th^'T^*^fP^"'""^^™1"'''T''"■'  ^^'^  ento-cuneiforme  in 

that  it  has  a  saddle-shaped  surface  for  the  pollex  :  but  in 
Umur  the  latter  bone  has  a  surface  of  that  shape'  for  the 

man's  foot. opposable  in  man's  hand,  but  not  in 

foot''  hT-S'lff'"  '  ^,""''  ""'^  '""Scr  than  those  of  the 
loot,  but  in  Macroscchdcs  those  of  the  foot  ure  the  longen 
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The  second  digit  of  the  foot  never  aborts  (the  other  digits 
being  well  developed),  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
the  second  digit  of  the  hand  in  the  Potto. 

Certain  resemblances  occur  which  might  not  be  expected. 
Thus  when,  as  in  Birds,  the  distal  part  of  the  tarsus 
anchyloses  with  the  metatarsus,  the  distal  part  of  the  carpus 
also  anchyloses  with  the  metacarpus,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
greatly  different  use  of  the  parts  in  the  two  limbs  respectively. 

But  the  greatest  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  limbs  is  shown  in  the  existing  Tortoises,  and  in 
the  extinct  Ichthyosauria  and  Plesiosauria,  where  we  find  a 
concomitant  shortening  of  the  long  hmb  bones,  and  multi- 
plication of  phalan;;;':3. 


Fig.  200.— Skeleton  of  Fig.  201.— Skeleton-  of 

PLESIOS.A.UKUS.  ICHTHVOS.^LRUS. 

Certain  discrepancies,  however,  should  be  noted.  Thus  the 
pelvic  member  is  never  elongated  or  concentrated  to  such 
excess,  as  is  the  pectoral  member  in  the  Bats  and  the  Moles. 
Again,' we  may  have,  as  in  Chameleons,  three  pre-axial  digits 
opposed  to  two  post-axial  ones  in  the  hand,  and  two  pre-axial 
digits  opposed  to  three  post-axial  ones  in  the  foot. 

Though  in  rare  instances  present  alone,  yet,  when  both 
are  present,  the  pectoral  limbs  never  show  so  persistent  and 
considerable  an  inferiority  of  development  in  air-breathing 
animals  as  do  the  pelvic  limbs  in  Fishes. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  never  a  highly  developed  pelvic 
o-irdle  without  a  rudiment  of  a  pelvic  limb  ;  but  we  may,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Ani;nis,  have  a  well-developed  pectoral 
o-irdle  without  any  rudiment  of  a  pectoral  limb. 
"  Ao-ain,  we  may  have  (as  in  Lia/is)  leg-bones  without  a 
foot''(fig.'  168),  but  we  never  meet  with  arm-bones  without  a 

hand.  .  ,        •  1   1   1  ^ 

•77  It  is  obvious  that  the  importance  of  the  axial  skeleton 
—related  as  it  is  to  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves  which  pass  out  from  these— is  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  appendicular  skeleton.  ,  1 

Accordingly  we  have  found  that  the  latter  may  be  entireh 
absent  (as  in  the  Lamprev.  the  Oj^hiomorpha.  and  many 
Serpents),  but  that  the  former  is  constantly  present  m  mans 
sub-kingdom. 
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The  axial  skeleton  alone  may,  indeed,  as  in  Serpents,  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  appendicular  skeleton,  and  become  an 
instrument  not  only  for  climbing  and  swimming,  but  for 
leaping,  grasping,  and  crushing. 

We  have  found  that  both  categories  are  always  present  in 
the  two  highest  classes  (Mammals  and  Birds).  In  the  Ichthy- 
opsida  we  have  seen  that  the  predominance  of  the  axial 
skeleton  may  in  some  (as  the  Lamprey)  be  at  its  maximum, 
and  yet  that  in  others  the  appendic^  iar  one  may  be  greatly 
developed  while  the  axial  one  is  extremely  reduced  (as  in  the 
Frogs). 

It  is  the  class  of  Birds  which  shows  the  greatest  constancy 
in  not  only  the  existence  but  in  the  importance  both  of  size 
and  function  of  the  appendicular  skeleton.  In  them  the 
anterior  part  of  the  axial  skeleton  {i.e.  the  cervical  region 
and  skull)  is  often  modified  by  its  great  length  and  mobility 
to  act  as  an  elongated  prehensile  limb.  This  function  is  also 
performed  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  axial  skeleton  in  some 
Reptiles  {e.g.  the  Chameleon),  and  even  in  some  beasts,  of 
man's  own  order  {e.g.  the  Spider  Monkeys),  the  tails  of  which 
(as  has  been  before  said)  are  so  prehensile  as  to  literally  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  fifth  hand. 
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LESSON  VII. 


THE  EXTERNAL  SKELETON,  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS 
APPENDAGES. 

1  The  second  category  of  skeletal  parts  remains  to  be 
considered,  namely,  those  which  together  constitute  the 

EXTERNAL  SKELETON.  _  . 

As  has  been  said  when  the  description  of  the  skeleton  ^vas 
begun,  fibrous  tissue  pervades  the  whole  of  the  human  frame, 
bounding  and  supporting  all  its  organs.  .     ,  • 

With  certain  exceptions  shortly  to  be  noticed  it  is  the 
skin  (taking  this  word  in  its  wide  sense)  alone  of  all  the  fibrous 
structures  which,  in  other  animals  than  man,  develops  tissue 
of  a  dense  and  solid  nature-horny  or  bony. 

2  Under  the  head  of  "  external  skeleton,"  ox  exo-skchtoit, 
will  be  considered  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  that  is  to 
Tay,  the  skin,  whether  external  or  internal,  together  with 
structures  developed  from  or  in  it. 

Such  structures  in  man  are  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  but 
we  slrall  find  that  manv  and  diverse  exo-skeletal  parts  may 
exist  which  have  no  direct  counterparts  in  the  human  frame. 

f  The  SKIN  of  man  invests  his  body  pretty  closely 
Nevertheless  the  roots  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (especml  y  of 
three  middle  toes^  are  held  together  by  folds  of  sk  n, 
aidlnTon":  casL  these  folds  extend  far  ^^^f^ 
rliaif;  too-ether  and  causing  the  person  so  afitctea  to  ut 
St  is  cdled  "  web-fingered  "  or  "  web-toed."  Such  a  con- 
Jidon  is  constant  with  regard  to  two  of  the  toes  m  an  animal 
so  nearly  resembling  man  in  structure  as  famang 
rihhnn   and  is  familiar  to  us  in  Ducks  and  Geese. 

*%lfc"p    d      sJ™ng'S"a  par»c>,u.c.    A  ski,,  pa,ac.,«, 
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'  supported  by  the  elongated  free  and  movable  ribs  before 
noticed,  is  found  in  the  little  Lizards  called  "  Flying  Dragons," 
and  a  singular  fold  round  the  neck  exists  in  the  Frilled 
Lizard.  A  pouch  beneath  the  throat  and  long  filamentary 
(merely  cutaneous)  processes  on  the  back  exist  in  some 
other  Lizards,  as  in  adult  male 


in  Bats,  as  we  may  see  in  the  ^> 
common   Bats  of  this  country,     Fig.  202.-THE  Frilled  Lizard. 
where  not  only  are  the  legs  and 

tail  bound  together  by  a  wide  fold  of  skin,  but  this  is  continued 
on  to  and  between  the  extraordinarily  elongated  fingers,  to 
form  the  relatively  enormous  wings. 

Folds  of  skin  hang  freely  in  some  animals,  as  e.g.  the 
■dewlap  of  cattle  ;  and  peculiar  folds  are  developed  in  the 
Rhinoceros,  the  thickness  and  denseness  of  the  skin  render- 
ing such  folds  necessary  to  allow  of  free  movement  of  the 
body  and  limbs. 

The  integument  may  be  nmch  more  distensible  than  in 
man,  as  is  the  case  especially  in  those  Fishes  (e.g.  Diodon) 
which  blow  themselves  out  with  air  and  then  float  belly 
upwards. 

4.  The  skin  of  man,  as  of  all  other  Vertebrates,  consists 
of  two  LAYERS  :  an  external  layer,  devoid  of  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  (and  consequently  of  feeling),  and  a  deeper 
layer,  supplied  with  both,  and  highly  sensitive.  The  external 
layer  is  termed  the  epidermis;  the  deeper  layer  is  called  the 
dermis.  At  the  lips  the  external  layer  visibly  changes  in 
texture,  and  inside  the  lips  and  mouth  it  becomes  soft  and 
moist,  and  is  termed  mucous-  membrane.  This,  however,  is 
a  mere  modified  continuation  of  the  external  skin,  and  it 
lines  the  whole  of  the  internal  passages  which  communicate 
with  the  exterior.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  so 
reflected  inwards  is  termed  epithelium,''  which  is  thus  but 
a  modified  epidermis,  and  the  common  term  ECTERON-*  is 
applied  to  both  structures,  as  the  name  enderon  s  is  ap- 
plied to  the;  deeper  or  dermal  layer  {i.e.  the  dermis)  where- 
ever  situate. 


Iguanas.  In  the  Seals  a  fold  of 
skin  connects  together  the  hind 
legs  and  the  tail ;  but  the  maxi- 
mum of  skin  expansion  is  found 
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The  minute  structure  and  more  important  characters  of 
the  dermis,  epidermis,  and  epithehum  have  been  described 
in  the  First  and  Twelfth  Lessons  of  "  Elementary  Physiology." 

5.  As  the  skin  (or  iiiiegiimeni)  is  thus  divisible  into  two 
parts,  so  also  the  parts  annexed  to  it  are  similarly  divisible 
according  as  they  have  their  place  of  origin  in  the  substance 
of  the  ecteron  or  in  that  of  the  enderon. 

In  the  first  case  they  are  termed  ecteronic,  and  may  be 
called  epidermal  or  epithelial  structures  according  as  tliey 
arise  in  the  external  surface  of  the  body  or  in  the  internal 
passages.  In  the  second  case  they  are  called  enderonic  or 
dermal  structures. 

Thus  our  hair  and  nails  are  epidermal  parts  of  the  exo- 
skeleton,  because  they  are  modifications  of  the  external  layer 
of  the  skin. 

On  the  contrary,  our  teeth  are  dermal  structures,  because 
they  are  developed  from  the  deeper  layer  or  enderon. 

We  will  consider  now  more  carefully  the  skin  itself  before 
proceeding  to  treat  of  its  appendages. 

6.  In  the  soft  nature  of  his  skin  man  agrees  with  the  great 
majority  of  warm-blooded  Vertebrates  {i.e.  of  Beasts  and 
Birds),  though  exceptions  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  his  own 
class. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  vast  majority  of  cold- 
blooded Vertebrates  [e.g.  Reptiles  and  Fishes)  have  in  one  or 
both  layers  of  the  skin'solid  and  dense  structures,  yet  almost 
all  Bat'rachians  (Frogs,  Toads,  and  Efts)  agree  with  man  in 
having  an  entirely  soft  and  flexible  integument. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  condition  which  man  presents, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  the  examination  of  other 
creatures  shows  us  to  be  amongst  the  possibilities  of  skin- 
structure. 

7.  First  with  regard  to  the  EPIDERMIS.  This,  as  we  know, 
is  shed  in  man  in  minute  fragments  constantly  removed  by 
friction  and  ablution,  and  constantly  replaced.  Only  under 
abnormal  conditions  and  after  certain  diseases  docs  it  come 
away  in  large  and  continuous  patches. 

The  case^is  vcrv  diflercnt  in  some  of  the  lower  anmials. 
Thus  the  Snakes  cast  off  the  entire  epidermal  investment  of 
the  body— even  that  of  the  eyes— at  once,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  at  intervals.  ,   j  .1 

The  little  Efts,  so  common  in  our  pools,  also  shed  tnc 
t-ntire  epidermis  at  once.  Separating  first  at  the  lips,  the  skin 
is  pushed  back  over  the  head  by  the  action  of  the  fore-limbs  ; 
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the  arms  are  then  drawn  out — completely  inverting  the  ecte- 
ronic  investment  of  each  separate  finger.  It  is  then  pushed 
back  over  the  loins,  and  the  legs  are  withdrawn,  and  also  the 
feet  and  toes,  the  skin  being  inverted  just  as  a  glove  is  turned 
inside  out.  Finally  the  tail  is  pulled  out,  and  then  the  whole 
structure  being  rolled  up  in  a  mass  is  swallowed  at  a  gulp. 
It  is  easy,  with  a  little  patience,  to  shake  out  one  of  these 
skin-casts  in  water,  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  and  as  it 
were  shadowy  image  of  the  little  creature  that  bore  it. 

The  epidermis  is  never  converted  into  bone,  but  is  often 
thickened  and  converted  into  horn,  an  approach  to  which 
we  may  see  in  man  in  the  labourer's  hand,  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  in  those  unwelcome  deposits  on  the  toes — corns. 
"  Horn,"  indeed,  is  but  a  thickened  form  of  the  very  same 
material  as  that  of  which  the  minute  particles  we  shed  from 
the  outer  surface  of  our  skin  is  made,  and  which  yield  the 
substance  "  gelatine  "  when  boiled.  Certain  local  thickenings 


Fig.  203,-DoRSAi,  .SciiFACF  of  the  Carapace  of  a  FrfshAvatpk 
loMMisH  {liinys). 

1—8,  expanded  neural  spines;  exnnndpil  rlhc  ■  „„  r.    .      j-      ,  ,  , 

Plate  ;  fy,  last  medi.a^,  (or'pygal)  plate';  J  n^in-  scu fes 1^  (orm,cl,all 
HRhcale  the  limits  of  llie  plates  of  the  horn^  enidern  d  '  u  m  '"'u  ''l'^' 
.sntt,res  indicate  the  lines  of  junction  of  Z'hol^ysctUes.     '"""-'^'^''  ' 

may  exist  in  animals,  not  abnormal  like  those  above  referred 

are'"terwd  '"'^^  ^P^^''^^"    Such  thickenings 

are  termed  callositixs,  and  may  exist  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  legs,  as  in  the  Horse,  or  on  the  breast,  as  in  thL  Came", 
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or  be  so  placed  as  to  resist  the  friction  produced  by  sitting  on 
rough  branches,  as  in  the  commoner  Monkeys  of  Africa  and 
India. 

A  familiar  and  very  valuable  modification  of  the  epidermic 
skeleton  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  "  tortoise-shell, ' 


Fig  204  —Ventral  Surface  of  the  Plastron  of  a  Fresh-watek 
Tortoise  {Eiiiys). 

ThP  hnnv  scutes  are  nine  in  number,  tc,  inter-clavicular  scute  ,;  c,  clavicular 
The  bony  f'^i'*'^^^'^^!       ,c^,te  .        hypo-sternal  scute  ;  a-/,  xiphi-sternal  scute. 

scute  :  ^y;.^y°-^'^™^^/^^  welvu  in  number,  as  indicated  by  the  dark  Imes  ; 
'''L'e°;'i'ch  ?ra:errel  ea'"x1phi-sternal  and  hypo-sternal  near  its  middle. 

which  coats  externally  the  rigid  and  solid  bony  armour  of  a 
certain  kind  of  Turtle.  An  essentially  snmlar  though  com- 
mercially valueless  structure  also  invests  the  armour  of  almost 
ai  k  nds  of  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  and  consists  of  plate, 
dispo  e  l  in  regular  series  upon  the  back  and  on  the  belly. 

8  The  true  DERMIS  often  becomes  ossihcd,  constitutmg  an 
exo-skeleton  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind. 

An  example  ol  such  a  condition  is 
to  be  found  even  in  man's  own  class. 
Mammalia,  namely,  in  the  Arm.a- 
dillos.  These  creatures  possess  a  very 
complete  armour,  formed  of  small, 
many-sided,  bony  plates  (termed 
s-ci/ii-s),  with  their  margins  adjusted 
to.rcthcr  aggregated  in  masses  differently  in  different  kinds. 
The  e  ^eiic^lly  one  mass,  or  shield  on  the  1^'-^^'%°"". 
on  the  shoulders,  one  on  the  loins,  with  narrow  bands  of 


Fig  205. — Armadillo. 
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scutes  (to  facilitate  motion)  interposed  in  the  mid-body 
region.  In  one  ioxr^^Y^ox^^v^x  {ChlamydopJiorus).,  bony  scutes 
are  confined  to  the  hinder  region  of  the  body,  where,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned,  they  coalesce  with  the  pelvis. 
In  an  extinct  creature  of  the  Armadillo  kind  (the  Glyptodoii) 
the  armour  was  even  more  complete,  as  there  were  no  move- 
able bands,  but  the  body  was  invested,  from  the  neck  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  with  one  solid  case  or  carapace. 

In  the  Armadillos  a  horny  epidermal  skeleton  is  so  ad- 
justed to  the  bony  case  that  the  former  is  divisible  into 
small  plates  or  scales  corresponding  with  the  several  bony 
scutes. 

A  similar  co-ordinate  development  of  epidermal  scales  and 
dermal  scutes  is  found  in  some  Reptiles,  as  in  certain  Lizards 
{Cyclodus),  where  the  whole  body  is  so  doubly  invested  and 
protected,  as  it  is  also  in  the  back  of  the  Crocodile. 

A  solid  investment  of  osseous  plates  may  exist  in  Fishes,  as 
in  the  bony  Pike  Lepidosteus  and  in  Polypter2ts,  but  these 
plates  will  be  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  dermal  appendages,  when 

fishes'  scales  are  under  consideration.  ^^afcs^riSt^^ffi^^g 

Certain  Frogs  (e.g.  Ephippifer-  and 
Ceratophrys)  develop  some  dorsal  en-  ^o'^-Po^vpTERns. 
deronic  bony  plates,  which  become. 

connected  with  the  underlying  backbone,  presenting  an 
appearance  which  reminds  us  of  that  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  skeleton  which  we  find  in  Tortoises. 

As  in  the  Armadillos  we  find  bony  scutes  of  the  exo- 
skeleton  underlying  horny  epidermal  scales,  so  we  find 
beneath  the  tortoise-shell  of  Chelonians  such  endo-skeletal 
scutes  together  with  large  bony  plates  of  the  endo-skeleton  ; 
only,  instead  of  the  bony  and  horny  structures  being  con- 
formable one  to  the  other  as  in  the  Armadillos,  neither  the 
number  nor  the  outline  of  the  bony  plates  of  Chelonians 
corresponds  with  the  number  or  outline  of  their  superincum- 
bent horny  scales  (Figs.  204  and  207). 

Moreover  in  Chelonians,  as  noticed  in  describing  the  axial 
skeleton,  the  median  plates  of  the  dorsal  shield  (or  carapace) 
form  one  with  parts  of  the  backbone,  and  the  lateral  plates 
form  one  with  the  subjacent  ribs.  Besides  these  dorsal  plates, 
larger  ventral  scutes  cover  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
forming  what  is  called  the  plastron  ;  and  in  the  Box-Tortoises 
the  ends  of  this  plastron  are  movable  and  (the  head  and  limbS 
being  drawn  in)  can  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  carapace, 
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so  that  the  whole  creature  becomes  enclosed  at  will  within 
its  dense  and  strong  exo-skeleton. 


Fig.  207.— Dorsal  Surface  of  the  Carapace  of  a  Fresh-water  Tortoise 

{Eniys). 

I  —8,  expanded  neural  spines  :  r'— expanded  ribs  ;  nu,  first  median  (or  nuchal) 
plate  ;  fy,  last  median  (or  pygal)  plate  ;  ?«,  marginal  scutes.  The  dark  lines 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  plates  of  the  horny  epidermal  tortoise-shell ,  the  thin 
sutures  indicate  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bony  scutes. 

9.  In  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  body  has  a  soft  in- 
vestment which  is  but  very  partially  provided  even  with  HAIR, 


Fig  208.— Diagram  of  a  Vertical  Section  op  both  Carapacf.  and 
Plastron  of  a  Tortoise,  made  tuansvekselv  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  skeleton. 

c  vertebral  centrum  :  ns.  neural  spine  which  expands  above  into  a  median  dorsal 
'  scute  ■  r  rib  which  forms  one  mass  with  a  lateral  scute  and  terminates  at  a 
marginal'  plate  ;  k,  inter  clavicular  scute  ;  hy,  hyo-sternal  scute. 

man  occupies  a  most  exceptional  position  amongst  Mammals. 
Indeed,  a  copious  supply  of  hair  or  feathers  or  scales  is  a 
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general  characteristic  of  Vertebrates  ;  and  even  such  aquatic 
beasts  as  are  destitute  of  hair  (the  Whales  and  Porpoises) 
are  yet  endowed  with  a  fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin  which  is 
wanting  in  us.  In  Batrachians,  however,  we  find  a  naked- 
ness of  skm  greater  even  than  in  man.  . 

In  that  man  is  provided  with  hairy  epidermal  appendages 
h^  agrees  with  all  _  the  members  of  his  class  except  the 
Whales  and  Porpoises  ;  but  in  the  small  amount  and  the 
distribution  of  the  hairy  investment  he  stands  alone  In 
the  forms  nearest  to  him  in  structure,  the  Apes,  hair  is 
always  abundant  on  the  back,  though  sometimes  more  or 
less  deficient  on  the  ventral  surface-the  very  reverse  con- 
dition to  that  of  man,  in  whom  the  back  is  always  naked 

Long  hair  on  the  head,  as  also  whiskers  and  beard  'are 

Ap'eTfeTS^''^  V"  r^'^r'        P^'^"''-     him  ^s  som 
Apes  (e.g.  Pttheua  Sat  an  as)  have  a  luxuriant  beard 

(^^.l  s^™^tu,x-  of  hai^i",  and  how  it  is  formed  in  a  small  ba^x 

(the  hair  sac)  by  the  deposition  of  horny  matter  upon  a  lit  le 

prominence  (or  papil  a)  of  the  dermis,  which  prominence  ises 

t^rT   'ir^rr"'  '^^^'^  '^^^^  described  at  length  in 

the  Twelfth  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology."  ^ 

en^^oarts  ofThfl  "I  ^^5""^.''''^''^  ^'^'^  hairs  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  (as  the  beard,  evelashes,  eyebrows  &c  ) 

ment  (as  it  exists  in  man's  own  class)  is  shown  in  .nrl. 


Fig.  209.— Diagram  of  a  Fea-her  Papu  i  »  . 

r  _C;,U  .  ■       .  "  '■'^'^•HER  i-Al'ILLA,  SEEN  ON  TWO  OITOSJTE  Sinp<; 
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A  feather  is  formed  by  means  of  the  pecuhar  structure  of 
the  dermal  papilla  which  gives  rise  to  it.  That  papilla 
(instead  of  being  smooth,  like  the  papilla  of  a  hair)  has  on 
one  side  a  deep  vertical  groove,  broadest  at  the  base  and 
vanishing  towards  the  ape.K  of  the  papilla.  Other  less  deep 
grooves  go  from  each  side  of  this  vertical  groove  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  at  very  short  distances  from  one  another. 
They  extend  all  but  round  the  papilla,  vanishing  at  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  bears  the  vertical 
groove.  Grooves  smaller  still  and  much  shorter  are  given 
off  again  at  right  angles  to  the  second  set  of  grooves,  parallel 
therefore  as  far  as  they  go  to  the  main  and  vertical  groove. 

Now,  as  homy  matter  is  deposited  on  the  papilla,  it  be- 
comes thickest  where  the  grooves  are  deepest,  and  of  course 
thinnest  where  there  are  no  grooves  at  all,  i.e.  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  grooves.  With  the  progress  of  growth,  this 
whole  horny  investment  splits  up  along  these  interspaces 
of  thinnest  deposit.  The  part  which  was  in  the  main  ver- 
tical groove  is  thickest  of  all,  and  becomes  the  shaft  of  the 
feather,  the  parts  in  the  secondary  grooves  become  the 
"  barbs,"  and  the  still  smaller  portions  at  right  angles  to  the 
latter  the  "  barbules."  When  these  last  are  long  and  hang 
freely,  they  form  the  sort  of  structure  we  see  in  an  ostrich 
feather  Occasionally,  as  in  the  Cassowary,  a  feather  will 
have  two  shafts  ;  this'  is  due  to  the  papilla  having  borne  a 
vertical  groove  on  each  side. 

II.  The  only  form  of  epidermal  appendage,  besides  hair, 
which  is  found  in  man  is  the  NAIL.  ,.     ,  „ 

The  structure  of  this  organ  is  also  explained  m  the  Twelfth 
Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology."    It  is  not  formed  in  a 


c 

pif,        —Transverse  Section  of  a  Nail. 
n  Lateral  folds'  of  the  integ.ment  :      nail :  r,  bed  of  ihc  nail,  wflh  it. 


ndges. 


hair  (like  a  hair  is),  but  only  in  a  fold  of  skin  (the  root  of  the 
nafn  vhe^e  horny  matter  is  deposited  upon  a  nuniber  of 
Tnute,  parallel,  raised  ridges  of  the  deep  layer-or  dermis. 
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The  human  uails  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  almost  every 
other  animal,  in  that  they  so  little  tend  to  surround  or  enclose 
the  ends  of  either  the  fingers  or  toes. 

The  nail  at  its  maximum  of  development  quite  surrounds 
and  encloses  the  last  joint  of  the  digit  which  bears  it,  and  is 
then  called  a  hoof,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Horse  or  Ox. 

It  may  be  produced  into  a  sharp  point,  when  it  is  called  a 
claw,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  the  Cat,  and  in  Birds. 

The  nails  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  not  nearly  extend  to  the  end  of  the  digits  which 
support  them,  as  in  the  Sea  Bear.  They  may  be  altogether 
wanting  in  man's  own  class,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  or  obtain  a 
prodigious  relative  size,  so  that  the  body  can  be  suspended 
by  them,  in  progression,  as  in  the  Sloth.    The  little  Bats  of 


Fig.  211.— Sl 


Fig.  212.— Head  of  Male  of 
Owen's  Chameleon. 


our  own  country  hang,  indeed,  by  hook-like  claws  when  at 
rest  ;  either  by  the  claws  of  the  toes  or  the  two  thumb-claws. 

The  nail  of  one  digit  may  differ  in  form  from  all  the  others 
as  in  that  of  the  second  toe  of  Lemurs  and  of  the  Hyrax.  ' 

The  nail  makes  its  appearance  in  its  greatest  simplicity  in 
certain  Toads  and  one  of  the  Efts,  where  it  is  merely  a  sli'^ht 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  at  the  ends  of  the  digits. 

12.  ECTERONIC  APPENDAGES  not  found  in  man  make  their 
appearance  in  other  animals.  Thus,  in  the  Rhinoceros  we 
meet  with  a  horn  (or  even  two— one  in  front  of  the  other) 
entirely  destitute  of  a  bony  core,  and  growing  like  a  great 
blunt  nail  from  the  dorsum  of  the  muzzle,  long  dermal  papilL-e 
extending  into  it  and  answering  to  the  dermal  ridges  beneath 
the  human  nail. 

No  less  than  three  long  horns  arc  developed  in  Owen's 
t?eTot  oni^^he^ir  ^  ^y-'-trical  pair  from 

from'ir.l.rf  ''^''''  ^°  r^'"''  bony  cores  are  developed 
troni  the  head  in  pairs  in  the  so-called  hollow-horned  Rumi- 
nants, ....  the  Oxen,  Antelopes,  Goats,  and  Sheep  ;  and  only 
an  one  anomalous  form,  the  Prongbock  {A,a//oca/>ra),  are 
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these  horny  structures  shed  at  intervals  ;  in  the  rest  they 
persist  throughout  hfe.  Normally  there  is  never  more  than 
one  pair  amongst  existing  Ruminants,  with  the  exception  of 
Antelope  qitadriconiis,  which  has  two  pairs.  Such  horns 
may  be  straight,  or  curved,  or  spirally  twisted,  but  they  are 
never  branched,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Prong- 
horned  Antelope. 


Fig  213.— Thii  P.-iNGOLiN  {Alann). 


Less  familiar,  but  not  really  more  remarkable,  is  the  struc- 
ture developed  in  the  scaly  Manis  or  Pangolin. 

Here  the  entire  body  is  covered  and  protected  by  strong, 
sharp-edged,  overlapping  horny  plates,  each  of  which  is 
comparable  with  a  nail. 


Fig.  2i.(. — Tail  OF  Ratti.fsnak F. 


The  overlapping  scales  of  Serpents  are  horny  investments 
f  processes  of  the  dermis,  but  the  scales  of  Fishes  are  of 


or  p 


different  nature,  being  formed  in  the  dermis  itself. 
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Curiously  modified  thickenings  of  the  epidermis,  which 
take  the  form  of  rings,  may  surround  the  ends  of  the  tail,  a« 
in  the  Rattlesnake.  These  being  loosely  attached,  produce  a 
singular  sound,  a  sort  of  "hissing"  rattle,  when  the  tail  is 
vibrated  by  the  excited  animal. 

Nail-like  structures  may  also  be  developed  from  the  side  of 
the  hand,  as  in  certain  Birds  (e.g.  Palamedea),  and  in  one  of 
the  lowest  members  of  man's  own  class  (the  Duck-billed 
Platypus)  a  hollow  horny  spur  grows 
upon  each  ankle. 

The  epidermis  of  the  outside  of 
the  muzzle  and  jaws  may  also  be  ^ 
converted  into  horn,  as  in  the  beak   p,,.  ..3._Okn,tho.„vnc„us, 
Ot  liirds  and  m  that  of  the  Turtle.      or  Duck-billed  Platypus. 
As  a  remarkable  exception,  the  same 

thing  may  take  place  in  man's  own  class  :  this  we  see  by  the 
Duck-billed  Platypus,  which  really  has  a  horny  beak  very  like 
that  of  a  duck. 

13.  These  being  the  principal  modifications  which  investio-a- 
tion  shows  us  to  be  possible  with  regard  to  the  epidermis  and 
Its  appendages,  yet  other  peculiarities  may  be  present  in  parts 
belongmg  to  the  other  ecteronic  division,  the  epithelium 

To  begm  with  the  mouth,  its  epithelial  lining  investing  the 
gums  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  hardened  in  persons 
who  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  who  are  so  unfortunate,  or  so 
unwise,  as  to  have  failed  to  replace  them  by  artificial  ones 

In  certain  beasts,  as  the  Cow  and  the  Sheep,  the  front  part 
of  he  upper  jaw  is  always  devoid  of  teeth,  and  a  horny  epi- 
thelial pad  IS  formed  there  against  which  the  teeth  of  the 
iront  ot  the  lower  jaw  bite. 

A  much  more  developed  structure,  though  essentially  simi- 
lar, ,s  met  within  the  Dugong-a  creature  superficiall/l™a 

Snh' •  ''f  ^  very  different.  In  this  creature  the  front 
fvA     1  '^"/"■shed  with  a  dense  horny  plate,  fonned 

(l.ke  the  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros)  of  a  deposit  of  Trnv 

STs  P™-^-^  of  the  deeper  skin  l^ye^ 

del  mis.  Horny  substances  in  the  place  of  teeth  are  also 
deve  oped  inside  the  mouth  of  the  Duck-b  ile  1  Ph^vmis 
and  there  are  horny  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Larnprey'^  ' 

i  ne  maximum  of  deve bnment  of  Hiic  v\r^A        ^     /'  • 
however,  found  in  the  Whalebone  miles  ^ 

Ihe  upper  jaw  in  these  creatures  is  furnished  with  verv  n„ 
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two  longitudinal  series,  each  plate  of  which  is  placed  trans- 
versely to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  all  are  very  close 
together.  On  depressing  the  lower  lip  the  free  outer  edges 
of  these  plates  come  into  view.  Their  inner  edges  are  pro- 
vided with  numerous  coarse,  hair-hke  processes,  consisting 


Fig.  216.  — MobTH  of  a  Wiiai.e 


of  some  of  the  constituent  fibres  of  the  l^o-'^y  P^^^^^^ 
°s  it  were  fray  out,  and  the  mouth  is  thus  lined  except  belo^v 
wit    a  network  of  countless  fibres  formed  by  the  inner  edges 
o    he  ^wo  series  of  plates.    This  network  acts  as  a  soil  of 
lie     When  the  whL  feeds,  it  takes  into  its  n-uth  a  gre 
gdp  of  water,  and  drives  it  out  again  through     e  1  te.  va^s 

If  the  horny  plates;  the  fluid  thus  '^'^'^^'''^l'^^ ^^V^ 
horny  fibres;  which  retain  the  minute  crcatuics  on  ^^h.cll 
these  marine  monsters  subsist  Rabbit 

In  man  a  few  hairs  grow  within  the  nost.il.    In  the 
hairs  grow  on  llic  inside  of  tlic  check. 
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The  epithehal  lining  of  the  stomach  may  take  on  a  dense 
horny  structure,  as  in  the  gizzards  of  Bu'ds,  but  this  will  be 
again  noticed  under  the  head  of  Alimentary  Organs. 

14.  We  come  now  to  enderonic 

appendages.  As  has  been  said,  that  —  a 

part  of  the  dermis  which  underlies 
the  epidermis  is  devoid  of  hard 
structures  in  man,  who  possesses 
them  in  the  sub-epithelial  enderon 
only.  Such  structures  are  the 
TEETH.  Each  tooth  consists  of  a 
"crown,"  which  is  visible,  and  of  a 
"fang"  or  "  fangs,"  which  are  buried 
in  the  gum. 

15.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the 
teeth  has  been  described  in  the 
Twelfth  Lesson  of  "Physiology:" 
how  the  teeth  first  arise  as  little 
processes  (or  papillae)  of  the  dermis, 
which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  a 
groove  running  along  each  side 
of  the  jaw  ;  how  the  walls  of  the 
groove  grow  together,  between  and 
over  each  of  the  papillae,  and  thus 
enclose  the  papillse  in  what  are 
called  the  dental  sacs. 

Each  such  sac  is  a  pouch  of  the 
dermis,  enclosing  a  "pinched  off" 
bit  of  the  epic4ermis. 

The  papilla,  assuming  the  form  of 
the  future  tooth,  becomes  hardened 
by  a  deposit  within  it  of  calcareous 
salts,  the  central  part  of  the  papilla 
remaining  soft  (as  the  pulp)  but 
diminishing  with  the  growth  of  the 
tooth,  till,  when  the  tooth  is  full 
grown,  there  is  but  a  minute  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  each  root 
to  give  entrance  to  very  delicate 
vessels  and  nerves. 

16.  The  STRUCTURE  of  each  tooth,  „uvv 
substances,  "  dentine  enamel,  and  cement,"  and  the  nature  of 
Phyliofogy!"''       "  '""■''^'-^^  "  Elementary 


Fir,  217. — Four 
Balken  suen 
fuom  within. 


Pl.ATES  OK 
OULIQUELY 


how  it  consists  of  three 
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Dentine  forms  the  bulk  of  the  tooth  ;  the  dense  enamel 
coats  the  crown  ;  the  cement  invests  the  fang. 

The  dentine  is  traversed  by  exceedingly  minute  tubes 
which  radiate  into  it  from  the  pulp  cavity.  The  enamel  is 
the  hardest  structure  in  the  human  body,  and  almost  en- 
tirely a  mineral,  containing  but  two  per  cent,  of  animal 
substance.  It  is  made  up  of  minute  fibres,  with  their  ends 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  dentine  of  the  tooth.  The  ce- 
ment is  more  like  bone  ;  it  may  take  a  much  greater  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  tooth  than  is  assigned  to  it  in  the 
teeth  of  man. 


Fig.  218.— a,  vertical,  B,  horizontal  Section  of  a  Tooth. 
a,  enamel  of  the  crown  ;  b,  pulp  cavity :  c,  cement  of  the  f^ngs  ;  d,  dentine. 
M.agnified  about  three  diameters. 

17.  As  all  know,  teeth  are  cut.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that,  as  the  tooth  develops,  it  rises  out  of  its  sac,  the  parts 
superficial  to  its  apex  being  absorbed.  As  its  crown  rises 
its  fang  is  developed.  .  . 

The^eeth  appear  successively  in  two  sets.  First  the  milk- 
teeth  come  into  place,  and  afterwards  the  second  or  permanent 
set  of  teeth.  .  , 

Each  permanent  tooth  is  formed  in  a  little  sac,  which 
at  first  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  sac  of  that  milk-tooth 
which  it  is  destined  to  succeed.  . 

The  development  of  the  second  tooth  is  accompanied  by 
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absorption  of  the  fang  of  its  predecessor.  Replacement  is 
not  the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure,  but  the  two  actions 
(development  and  absorption)  proceed  harmoniously,  the  now 
fangless  milk-tooth  easily  falling  out  when  its  successor  is 
ready  to  take  its  place,  unless  through  some  abnormality 
of  growth  the  aid  of  the  dentist  has  become  necessary. 

Before  mentioning  the  order  of  succession,  the  teeth  them- 
selves must  be  shortly  described. 

18.  The  TEETH  OF  MAN,  when  adult,  should  be  thirty-two 
in  number. 

As  the  two  sides  of  each  jaw  are  alike,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  notice  the  eight  teeth  above  and  eight  below  of 
each  side. 

The  fangs  or  roots  of  all  teeth  are  firmly  fitted  into  corre- 
spondingly shaped  cavities  in  the  bones  of  the  jaws,  which 
cavities  are  termed  alveoli,  and 
this  mode  of  union  of  parts  (like  a 
nail  driven  into  any  substance)  is 
termed  gomp/iosis.' 

The  front  tooth  of  each  lateral 
half  of  the  upper  jaw  has  a  chisel- 
shaped  crown  with  a  horizontal 
cutting  edge.  It  has  a  single,  long, 
tapering  fang. 

The  second  tooth  is  like  the  first, 
and  these  two,  on  account  of  their 
cutting  shape,  are  called  incisors; 
but  we  shall  see  that  there  is  another 
reason  why  they  belong  to  a  special 
category. 

The  third  tooth  above  is  more  pointed,  more  conical,  and 

rnn.if  ^''""^^         ''"g'"^  It  is  called  the  eye- 

tooth,  or  caiiine.  •' 

witlt^  ''''^''^  '^'^^  ^  fl-^tter  and  broader  (from 

w  thin  outwards)  crown,  and  bears  two  pointed  tubercles  (or 

and  vertically  grooved,  showing  a  tendency  to  division,  while 

an.rH,,!"  F'''''''''  ^'^^"^^"y  ^'V'ded  and  has  two 

aptrtuies,  one  in  each  division 

twl\''  fif'tb  "PPcr  tooth  is  like  that  last  described,  and  the 
Z\     om  ^"'^'^'•^1^^'  called'/.V../'/! 

eri^dirUh^'"''  ""T  "''n"^"^  (belter  adapted  fo 

grinding)  they  are  also  called  molars.    The  fifth  differs  from 

'  From  Yo/j0of,  a  nail. 


Fig.  219. — Upper  and  Lowrh 
Teeth  of  left  side  of  an 
ADULT  Man. 

incisors  ;  c,  canines  ;  pre- 
molars ;  m,  molars. 
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the  fourth,  however,  in  having  its  fang  often  cleft  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  its  end. 

The  sixth  upper  tooth  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  series. 
It  has  a  flattened  grinding  surface,  with  four  cusps,  and  an 
oblique  ridge  connecting  the  front  inner  cusp  with  the  hind 
outer  one.  The  fangs  are  three  in  number,  two  being  placed 
on  the  outer  side,  and  one  on  the  inner. 

The  seventh  upper  tooth  is  quite  like  the  sixth. 

The  eighth  upper  (or  wisdom)  tooth  is  less  large,  though 
essentially  similar.  The  two  inner  cusps  of  its  crown  are 
blended  together,  and  its  fangs  are  generally  united  into  a 
single,  irregular,  conical  mass. 

The  three  teeth  last  described  are  all  termed  (for  a  reason 
which  will  shortly  appear)  true  molars.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  first  two  teeth  are  similiar  in  shape  to  the  first  two  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  whence  they  are  also  called  incisors. 
They  have  also  each  a  single  fang. 

The  third  lower  tooth  is  pointed  and  conical,  and  has 
a  single  root  like  the  third  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  there- 
fore bears  a  similar  name,  and  the  lower  canine  should  have 
its  apex  within  and  shghtly  in  front  of  the  crown  of  the  upper 

canine.  .  j  i- 

The  fourth  and  fifth  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  called  bi- 
cuspid molars,  like  the  fourth  and  fifth  teeth  of  the  upper 
one.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fourth  has  only  a  smgle 
cusp,  and  it  is  more  canine-like  than  the  one  answermg  to 

it  above.  . 

The  sixth  and  seventh  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  called 
true  molars.  Each  bears  five  cusps,  three  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  crown  and  two  on  the  inner.  The  fangs  are  two  to 
each,  but  each  fang  is  vertically  grooved.  _ 

The  eio-hth  lower  tooth,  or  lower  wisdom  tooth,  is  also  a 
"true  molar,"  but  differs  from  the  two  last  described  m 
having,  generally,  its  fangs  blended  together,  and  in  having 
its  crmvn  smaller  than  the  others  and  more  rounded. 

The  human  milk-teeth  arc  twenty  in  number:  two_  inci- 
sors one  canine,  and  two  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

They  resemble  the  permanent  teeth,  but  the  last  molar, 
both  above  and  below,  docs  not  resemble  the  fifth  tooth  of 
the  permanent  dentition  (and  which  is  its  vertical  successor), 
but  it  resembles  the  first  true  molar  in  each  case,  though  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  tooth,  of  whicli 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  prototype. 

The  details  of  the  succession  of  the  teeth  belong  rather  to 
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Physiolo^',  but  it  should  here  be  noted  that  not  only  do  the 
permanent  canine  teeth  come  into  place  before  the  wisdom 
teeth,  but  also  even  before  the  second  molar.  Moreover,  the 
last  milk  molar  is  shed  before  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones 
are  united  to  their  shafts,  and  before  the  bones  of  the  limb 
girdles  have  coalesced. 

All  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  are  thus  provided  with 
temporary  or  deciduous  predecessors,  except  the  last  three 
molars  of  each  jaw.  It  is  on  account  of  this  absence  of 
vertical  predecessors  that  the  three  hindmost  teeth  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw  are  called  "  true  molars."  In  extending  our 
view  to  other  animals  we  shall  see  that  true  molars  mult  be 
defined  to  be  "teeth  situated  behind  the  hindmost  tooth 
having  a  vertical  predecessor." 

19.  The  upper  incisors  are  implanted  in  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  distinct  bone  (the  premaxilla)  from  that  in  which  the 
other  teeth  of  man's  upper  jaw  are  implanted,  while  the 
canme  is  the  foremost  tooth  implanted  in  the  true  maxillary 
bone.  In  surveying  these  parts  in  other  animals  we  shall 
see  that  the  definition  of  an  upper  incisor  is  "  a  tooth  im- 
planted m  the  premaxilla  ;  "  of  ah  upper  canine,  "  the  fore- 
most tooth  of  the  maxilla,  provided  it  be  not  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  anterior  end  of  that  bone."  The  lower 
canme  must  be  defined  as  "  the  tooth  which  bites  in  front 
of  the  upper  canme,"  and  the  lower  incisors  as  "teeth  placed 
in  front  of  or  on  a  line  with  the  lower  canine,  or,  if  this  is 
absent,  teeth  corresponding  with  the  upper  incisors  " 

The  bicuspid  molars  of  man  (not  having  always  two 
cusps  in  other  animals)  are,  in  zootomy,  termed  i^remolars 
because  they  are  placed  in  front  of  the  true  molars.  An 
extended  view  reveals  facts  which  compel  us  to  give  to 
premolars  generally  the  following  somewhat  cumbrous  defi- 
nition :  teeth  behmd  the  place  of  the  canines  and  in  front 
of  the  true  molars,  or,  if  the  latter  are  absent,  teeth  behind 
the  place  of  the  canines  and  having  vertical  predecessors  or 
m  front  of  molar  teeth  which  have  such  predecessors  "  ' 

20.  Such  being  the  dentition  {i.e.  tooth-furniture)  of  man  it 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  by  the  following  symbols  :- 
meVns"tL  k  permanent  dentition.  H 
hws  "  ;T  '''.'?°^,e  '-^"d  below,  on  each  side  of  the 
jaws  ,  C  J  means  similarly  one  canine  in  each  case  •  P  M  ^ 
means  '  two  premolars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  "  an cl  M  I 
means  "three  true  molars,  both  above  and  belo'w  on  V^ch 
side.'    Similarly  the  symbols  D  I  .  D  C  a,  D  M  |,  for  the 
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milk  dentition,  refer  in  the  same  manner  to  the  deciduou;. 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars  respectively. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  each  tooth  attains  its  full 
development  within  a  limited  time,  after  which  it  grows  no 
more,  and  (with  very  rare  exceptions)  no  third  development 
ever  replaces  the  fall  of  a  tooth  of  the  permanent  dentition. 

An  acquaintance  with  human  structure  only,  would  give 
the  student  very  little  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  development 
in  the  matter  of  "teeth." 

As  to  SITUATION,  implantation,  number,  form,  and  use,  and 
also  as  to  succession  and  structure,  the  greatest  diversities 
are  to  be  found. 

21.  Man  agrees  with  the  whole  of  his  class  in  that  he  is 
only  furnished  with  teeth  upon  the  margins  of  the  jaws. 
Some  members  of  his  class,  however,  are  as  completely 
toothless  as  are  Birds — e.g.  the  Echid- 
na, Pangolins,  and  Ant-eaters. 

In  Reptiles  we  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  true  teeth 
may  be  developed  not  only  from  the 
margins  of  the  jaws,  but  also  from  the 
palate,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Iguana  and  in  Serpents,  some  of 
the  teeth  of  which  latter,  as  will  shortly 
be  explained,  present  very  remarkable 
peculiarities.  When  we  descend  to  the  Batrachians  we  some- 


FiG.  221. — Open  Mouth  of  thk  American  Eft  Plethodon, 

Showing  the  numerous  para-sphcnoid.il  leclh  at  the  extreme  b.nck  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  together  with  a  row  of  palatine  teeth  placed  behind  each  posterior 
nasal  opening  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 

times  find  teeth  in  two  series  not  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
also  two  series  in  the  lower   (as  in  Proteus  and  Mciio- 
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branchus),  and  even  (as  in  PletJiodon)  teeth  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  back  part  of  the  skull. 

Fishes  teach  us  that  teeth  may  be  developed  in  yet  other 
situations,  for  in  some  of  those  animals  {e.g.  the  Salmon  and 
Odontoglossiim),  there  are  teeth  upon  the  tongue  ;  and  in 
most  Fishes  teeth  are  developed  at  the  extreme  back  af  the 
mouth,  on  the  bones  of  those  arches  {branchial  arches) 
which  represent  permanently  what  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  First  Lesson  as  the  transitory  posterior  visceral  arches  of 
the  early  stages  of  human  development.  The  branchial 
arches  of  Fishes  which  support  the  gills,  and  are  placed  on 
each  side  beneath  the  back  of  the  head,  sometimes  (as  in 
the  Perch),  develop  tooth-like  bodies  on  their  inner  surfaces, 
and  the  hinder  of  these  lateral  arches  terminate  (Fig.  114) 
in  bones  called  pharyngeal,'  which  most  frequently  support 
teeth  (sometimes  of  very  complex  structure,  as  in  Scarics), 
termed  from  their  situation  pharyngeal  teeth.  Moreover, 
the  exactly  reverse  conditions  to  those  which  obtain  in 
man  may  be  met  with,  as  in  the  Carp  and  Tench,  where  the 


Fic.  222.- Pharynx  of  a  Tench  ohened  from  below,  and  the  two  rows 

OF  PHARYNGEAL  TEETH  DIVARICATED.     (A/ter  OlveU.) 

i,  basi-occipital  tooth  ;       pharyngeal  teeth  ;  o,  oesophagus. 

margins  of  the  jaws  are  as  free  from  teeth  as  is  man's  throat 
while  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  bounded  by 
teeth,  partly  pharyngeal,  and  in  part  attached  to  a  proloncra- 
skuU!  '  hindmost  bone  of  the  base  of  tlie 

We  shall  see  that  tooth-like  tissue  may  be  developed  in  still 
more  anomalous  situations,  but  as  some  of  the  structures 

fu^'be  s'o  'TT  T'""^  '-^"^  °'hers  can  onl  dold^! 

lully  be  so  called,  notice  of  them  may  be  postponed 

22.  As  to  IMPLANTATION,  the  changes  which  take  place  in 

•  From  being  placed  in  the  "pharynx."    For  tins  see  Lesson  XL 
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the  process  of  development  of  human  teeth  are  interestingly 
illustrated  by  permanent  conditions  in  other  animals. 

Thus  we  may  have,  as  in  Sharks,  an  open  groove  along 
each  jaw,  in  which  groove  dermal  papillae  appear  and  undergo 
calcification  directly  without  their  becoming  enclosed  in  sacs 
at  all. 

We  may  have,  as  in  the  Pike,  an  enclosure  of  each  papilla 
in  a  sac,  but  no  development  of  bone  round  it,  the  teeth 
being  attached  to  the  jaw  by  ligament. 

We  may  have  teeth  which  become  anchylosed  to  the  summit 
of  the  jaw,  there  being  no  bony  wall  (or  alveolus)  developed 
on  either  the  inner  or  the  outer  side  of  the  teeth,  as  in  certain 
Lizards  (e.g.  Psaininosaun/s),  termed  Acrodont.' 


Fig.  223.— Side  View  of  the  Skull  of  a  Lizakd  {I  'atanus).  with 

ACRODONT  TEETH. 

«,  articular  bone  of  mandible  ;  c,  coronoid  bone  of  mandible  ■  d,  ^eritary  :  /, 
fronnl  •  r  nre-frontal  ;  /  .  post-frontal;  /,  lachrymal;  w,  mal.ir  w.i. 
maxiHa^-f^'n?"!  .  pro-o<ic;  I  parietal ;  pterygoid  ;  //  ,  .-'".'-l  a  or 
dismemberment  of  pterygoid  ;  />r ,  os  transversum  ;  p.x,  pre-ma.Mlla  ,  g,  quad 
rate  bone  ;  sq,  squamosal. 

We  may  find  a  development  of  a  bony  alveolar  plate  on 
one  side  (the  outer),  to  u'hich  the  teeth  may  become  attached 
by  actual  bonv  growth  (anchylosis),  as  m  the  Iguan.an 
Lizards.  Such' a  form  of  attachment  is  termed  pkurodont. 
We  may  find  two  alveolar  plates  of  bone,  but  no  transverse 
bony  partitions,  as  in  Ichthyosaurus. 

We  may  find  both  alveolar  plates  together  ^v>tl;/■•■]"s^ ersc 
partitions  forming  distinct  alveoli,  ^^^^'^V 
ncompletely  divided  one  from  another  a  ^'^'^  ^  J^^^  we 
the  mouth,  as  in  many  of  the  Dolphin  tnbe  ;  and  finalh,  ^^e 

I  From  .r^rT.  '"^r''^:  " 

»  From  7r\f  17""',  a  side,  and  uSm  £. 
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may  meet  with  alveoli  thoroughly  complete,  like  those  of 
man,  as  in  most  members  of  his  class. 

These  complete  alveoli,  however,  may  be  in  some  respects 
different  from  those  of  man.    They  are  so  where  teeth  grow 


Fio.  224, -Inner  Side  of  Lower  Jaw  of  PLEURonoNT  Liza];d, 
showing  the  teeth  attached  to  the  hmer  surface  of  its  .-.icle. 


from  permanent  pulps  throughout  the  whole  of  life-like  the 
tusks  of  the  Elephant  and  the  teeth  of  many  other  beasts 
{e.g.  the  cuttmg  teeth  of  the  Squirrel).  In  such  cases  of 
course,  the  deeper  part  of  the  alveolus  is  quite  wide  instead 
ot  bemg  attenuated  as  in  us. 

23.  The  NUMBER  of  teeth  in  man  is  interesting  as  beino- 
not  vcr>'  far  from  that  which  is  typical  of  the  great  bulk  ol" 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  identical  with  that  exist- 
ing m  the  whole  of  the  Apes  which  inhabit  the  old  world  'and 
those  of  the  new  world  only  differ  from  him  by  the  presence 
of  one  more  pre-molar  or  by  the  absence  of  a  molar  on  eacli 
side  of  each  jaw. 

In  man's  own  class  the  number  of  teeth  developed  may  be 

is"7c-fchei'  m  P  ^^r,D°'Pl-''^^'  -here  the  greatest  nun'.b  r 
IS  reached  m  ro>itopo7'ia.  namely  -^^o 

The  large  Armadillo  {Pyiodon)~^^^':,y  have  as  many  as 

ninety.     I  hey  may  be  reduced  to  two,  as  in  the  NaiTal 

If  we  pass  out  of  man's  class  we  may  find  teeth  mmv  or 

ew,  as  in  Reptiles  ;  but  amongst  Fishes\ve  meet  w  tl'e\ln 

"''V  ""^^''^  °"  the  roo    of  t"e 

mou  h,  as  in  Myxnic,  or  two  above  and  two  below  (flat  and 
crushing),  as  iv.  Lcratodus,  up  to  such  a  multitude  thal  o 
count  them  would  be  a  task  both  useless  and    ifficul  a 
Mnrana,  the  Pike,  or  Ostcoi^lossuin  '"ncuit,  as  in 
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reputed  lowest  are  larger  and  more  equal  to  the.  teeth  ne.xt 
in  front  of  them  than  is  the  case  with  Europeans. 

When  we  descend  to  the  creatures  nearest  to  man^  in 
bodilv  structure  (the  Apes  of  the  old  world),  though  we  find 
the  number  of  teeth  identical  with  that  in  him,  yet  a  strikmg 
difference  is  produced  by  the  large  size,  especially  in  the 
males,  of  the  canines,  which  are  true  tusks  for  defence  or  for 
attack.  The  last  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  is  also  generally 
larger  relatively  than  in  man,  and  in  some  forms  is  consider- 
ably the  largest  molar  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  large  size  of  the  canines  causes  a  separation  between 
the  lower  canine  and  the  first  lower  pre-molar,  and  between 
the  upper  canine  and  the  outer  incisor,  in  order  to  provide 
space  for  their  apices  to  pass.  These  interspaces  are  each 
called  a  diastema;  and  are  wanting  in  man,  where  the  teeth 
are  all  normally  close  and  contiguous.  This  contiguity  and 
absence  of  any  diastema  is  a  character  which  man  shares 
only  with  the  little  Lemur  Tar  sins,  ■^wA  with  a  certain  extinct 
hoofed  quadruped,  the  Anoplotlicriuni. 

Most  Mammals  have  teeth  of  definite  kinds— incisors, 
canines,  or  molars.  This  is  not  the  case,  however  with  all 
as,  for  example,  the  Dolphins    have  teeth  which  are  all 

nearly  alike.  ,  ■    t  ■ 

Below  the  class  of  Mammals,  only  rarely  in  certain  Lizaids 
[c  o-  the  A<Tamas)  do  teeth  simulate  canines  with  small  teeth 
beuveen  them  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  simulating  incisors. 

oc.  The  INCISORS  of  man  are  closely  resembled  by  those 
of^tlie  Apes,  but  in.some  Apes  of  the  new  world  {Pilheaa) 
the  loNver  incisors,  instead  of  being  nearly  vertica  .  are  long, 
slender,  approximated  together,  and  inclined  strongly  forwards 


F,.     .,,_C.K1NDING   SuKFACli  OF    THE  TeETH  OF  THE  R IC.  HT  H  ALF  OF  THE 

Lower  uv  of  the  Lemukoid  Mu  rocehn.  sl.owng  (he  close  ..pposuion 
„r  Ihe  cinine  lo  the  two  elongatcl  incisors,  which  are  almost  horuonial  m 
position. 

as  well  as  unwards-a  condition  still  more  decided  in  the 
I  emuroids.  The  most  singular  form  of  the  Lemuro.d 
noup(thc  Aye-avc-C7/.v>vwj'.v)  has  but  two  mcisors  above 
and  wo  below.  '  These,  however,  are  very  large,  and  grow 
f  i    eri  anent  pulps   luring  the  whole  of  life,  from  deep 


I  I'roin  (Viic7T,,M.,  10  vc|iai.uc. 
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roots  just  like  those  of  the  Squirrel  or  Rat.  Such  teeth, 
specially  adapted  for  gnawing,  as  we  so  often  know  to  our 
cost  as  regards  the  Rat,  are  denser  on  the  front  surface  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  action  of  gnawing,  as  it  wears  away 
more  quickly  the  softer  part  behind,  keeps  a  constantly  sharp 
chisel-shaped  edge  in  front.  Animals  which  have  teeth  thus 
formed  are  apt  to  suffer  fatally  from  the  loss  of  one,  as,  there 
being  then  nothing  to  wear  away  its  natural  opponent  of  the 
opposite  jaw,  the  latter  continues  to  grow  and  complete  that 


Fig.  226.-S1DE  View  of  the  ^kull  of  a  Porcumne  {Hystrix  crisiata). 
(Typical  Rodent  Dentition) 

maxilla  enclosing  the  enormous   infra-orbital  fonmin  '"''•^""'"S  tranch  ol 

prema..,la;  ,  tyWanic  bieV-;, 

mS't  °  R^wSs^nnd"  H  "P^'^)  d*^^"^'^^^  -  Seg- 

ment.   Kabbits  and  Hares  are  not  unfrequentlv  found  deid 

from  such  accidental  deformity  ^ 
A  pair  of  strong  but  pointed  upper  incisors  are  found  in 


Fig.  227  —Dentition  of 
Desmodus. 
2,  incisors  ;  c,  canines. 


Fig.  228.-A  Lower  iNcmoR  of 
e.Ai.Eni-iTiiFcub,  showi 
comb-lik-e  form. 


wing  Its 


the  blood-sucking  Bat  Dcsiiiodit^  m.i  .  .1 
C.SO.  notched  .n'c.so.  a.-e 

S  2 
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such  notches  are  more  marked,  but  these  attain  their  maxi- 
mum of  development  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Flying  Lemur 
{Galeopithecus),  where  each  incisor  has  the  appearance  of  a 
comb,  being  notched  by  parallel  notches  down  to  the  very 
base  of  the  crown.    (Fig.  228). 

Rarely,  as  in  certain  Insectivorous  Beasts  (e.g.  Ha:::- 
centetes),  the  upper  incisor  may  bear  more  than  one  cusp. 


Fig  229.— Side  Vikw  op  Skuli.  uf  Hemice.n'TETEs. 

An  excavated  incisor  of  a  different  kind  is  familiar  to  us 
in  the  Horse,  where  each  incisor  has  a  deep  median  depres- 
sion, the  "  mark,"  which  has  a  form  such  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  inflection  of  the  surface  of  the  tooth  so 

as  to  form  a  deep  pit.  This  "mark" 
continues  to  be  visible  till  the  tooth 
has  worn  down  by  use  beyond  the 
point  to  which  the  inflection  extends. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  "mark"  is 
due  merely  to  the  accumulation  ot 
fragments  of  food  and  foreign  bodies 
within  the  pit. 

When  the  canine  teeth  are  large 
the  incisors  are  generallv  small,  as 
we  see  in  the  Dog  and  Cat,  where 
there  are  throe  abo\-e  and  three 
below  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 
'i'his  is  the  typical  number  of  Mam- 
malian incisors,  but  they  may  be  as 
many  as  J  on  each  side,  as  in  the 
.American  Opossums. 

Incisors  may.  on  the  contrary,  be 
though  other  tcei'h  arc  present,  as  ni 
the  Anmdilh.s,  except  one  kind.  They  may  be  quite  want- 
ing in  the  upper  jaw  but  present  in  the  louer,  even  m  mans 
own  order,  e.g.  Lrp/'/fJini r. 


Vic.  230. — Vekticai.  Sec- 
tion   OF    A    HOHSli's  I.N- 

crsoK,  sliDw'mg  the  dcplli 
of  the  vuriiral  fold  fuiniiu.:; 
llic  "  m.-irU  "  III- 
/,  the  pulp  cavity. 
(A/lfi-  Ri'Kss.  ail.) 


altogether  wanting 
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The  same  is  the  case  in  some  Mammals  of  other  orders, 
as  in  the  Ox,  Deer,  and  Sheep  ;  as  also  in  the  extinct  Ele- 
phant-like creature  Dinothcriit»i,  which  had  only  two  in- 
cisors, bat  these  extended  downwards  from  the  front  end 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

Incisors  may  be  present  in  the  form  of  enormous  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw  but  wanting  altogether  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
Elephant.  They  may  similarly  be  present  in  the  upper  jaw 
only,  but  exhibit  a  fiat  grinding  surface  flush  with  the  gum, 
as  in  the  Walrus. 

The  upper  incisors  may  be  separated  by  an  interval  from 
their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side,  as  in  Loris. 


Fig.  231.— FroNT  View  of  Upper  Incisors  and  Canines  of  three  genera 
•     ."DLou  Lemurs  (natural  size). 
I,  Loris;  2,  Nycticebus  ;  3,  Perodtcticus. 

The  front  lower  incisor  may  be  enormous,  and  represent, 
by  Its  notched  outline,  several  incisors  fused  into  one.  More- 
over with  age  the  teeth  may  become  anchylosed  to  the  jaw 


»  m' 

Fig.  232.— Dentition  of  hSuuFw-s****^  (,9y,„) 
i  upper  incisors:  i\  notched  lower  incisor  ;  c,  upper  canine  :  c\  lower  canine- 
molar?'"  '        ■  pre-molar  ;        upper  molars  :  m'  lower 

These  peculiarities  are  exhibited  by  the  Shrew-JS^  which 

Generally  having  but  a  single  fang,  whether  with  or  without 

fang,  as  IS  the  case  in  the  Flying  Lemur  and  in  Peirodromus 
.   26.  The  C.-^NINE  TKKTH  of  man,  as  their  name  implies  find 
m  the  Dog  (and  other  flesh-eating  beasts)  an  enl  S   ^  e 
sentative,  as  also  in  the  Apes.    Such  tusks,  however,  are  far 
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exceeded  by  what  we  find  in  certain  of  the  Hog  tribe,  e.g.  in 
the  Babyrussa  {Porcus),  where  the  upper  canines  first  mount 
vertically  and  then  curve  over  backwards  and  downwards, 
whence  its  native  name,  which  signifies  Deer-Hog. 

Undoubted    canines    attain  their 
maximum   in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
Walrus,  which  develops  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous descending  tusks  growing  from 
permanent  pulps,  and  which  are  said 
to  aid  the  animal  in  its  locomotion 
amongst  the  ice. 
i'u;.  233.-&Ki:i.i.  AND         The  longest  tooth  developed  in  the 
Tusks  of  thk  Babyrussa    whole  animal  kingdom  is  the  tusk  of  the 
{Porcus).  Narwhal.    It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 

whether  this  tooth  represents  a  canine  or  a  molar,  yet,  as  it  is 
embedded  entirely  in  the  maxilla,  it  cannot  be  an  incisor. 
In  the  female  Narwhal  these  teeth  remain  undeveloped  and 
in  the  bone.  In  the  male  the  tooth  of  one  side  is  generally 
developed,  but  sometimes  both  are  so.  The  pulp  cavity 
extends  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  enormous  tooth, 
which  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  ten  feet.  Though  straight, 
its  surface  has  a  spirally-twisted  appearance,  and  formerly 
was  sometimes  exhibited  as  the  horn  of  the  Unicorn. 

Upper  canines  may  be  present  though  upper  incisors  are 
wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Musk  Deer  and  Muntjac. 
Lower  canines  may  be  closely  approximated  to  and  shaped 


jr,c-,.  234.— Denth  U.N  ciK  A  Sin-i  p.    (Tvpical  Ruminant  TIfntition.) 
j/;t-  m.-xxilla-  /r,  pre-mn.xill.i,  which  is  edetiUiloiis,  there  being  no  upper  in- 
'  cisors  :       /^  /^  Ihrce  lower  incisors  of  left  side  ;  f,  lower  canwic  :  /w,  pre- 
molars ;  w,  molars. 


like  the  incisors  adjacent  to  and  between  them,  as  in  the 
Lemurs  and  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep  tribes. 

I  owcr  canines  may  be  altogether  wantmg,  though  both  m- 
cisors  rind  molars  arc  present  in  each  jaw,  as  is  the  case  in 
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all  Rodents,  i.e.  in  all  Rats.  Squirrels,  Hares,  Marmots,  and 
Porcupines. 

Canines  may  grow  from  a  root  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  man's  canine,  or  from  a  double  fang,  as  in  Galcopiiliecus 
and  the  ]\Iole.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  said,  they 
may  grow  from  permanent  pulps. 

Very  rarely,  e.g.  in  the  Tanrec  {Cc/i/c/cs),  the  points  of  the 
lower  canines  are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw. 

27.  The  MOLAR  TEETH  of  man  present  a  medium  character 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  other  members  of  his  class. 
Often  we  find  molar  teeth  relatively  larger,  broader,  more 
complex,  and  more  suited  for  grinding  hard  or  tough  vege- 
table substances  than  in  him. 

We  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  may  often  become 
relati\ely  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  trenchant,  so  as  to 
serve  better  for  cutting  and  dividing  tlesh. 

The  maximum  both  of  size  and  complexity  is  attained  by 
the  grinders  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  where  the  worn  surface 
presents  a  great  number  of  narrow  transverse  ridges,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Structure. 

The  greatest  simplicity  of  form  is  seen  in  the  Walrus, 
where  each  molar  is  perfectly  simple  and  flat  ;  and  in  the 
blood-sucking  Bat  Desinodiis,  where  each  molar  forms  a 
single  wedge-shaped  blade. 

The  total  number  of  molars  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
existing  creation  in  the  little  IVIarsupial  Myniiecobius,  where 
they  are  thirty-four  (|)  in  number.  The  smallest  number  is 
met  with  in  the  Australian  Rat  Hydroviys,  where  we  find  I. 

28.  The  distinction  between  pre-molars  and  true  molars 
which  exists  in  man,  exists  also  in  the  great  majority  ot 
animals  belonging  to  his  class. 

The  number  of  PRE-MOLARS  is  often  more  numerous  than 
in  him,  there  being  three  even  in  the  American  Apes,  and  four 
in  the  Dog. 

In  form  the  pre-molars  are  generally,  as  in  man,  smaller  and 
less  complex  than  are  the  true  molars  ;  but  in  some  beasts,  as 
for  example  in  the  Horse,  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect. 

The  first  pre-molars  soon  present  a  striking  diff'erence  from 
those  of  man.  Thus,  even  in  the  old-world  Apes,  the  upper 
one  has  its  external  cusp  more  prolonged,  and  the  lower  one 
has  Its  front  edge  elongated  and  blade-like.  These  teeth  may 
assume  the  shape  of  canines,  as  in  Hciiiicciitdcs  and  in  the 
Camel. 
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29.  The  TRUE  MOLARS  are  very  rarely  more  numerous  than 
in  man,  who  has  the  typical  number  of  the  great  (Monodel- 
phous)  division  of  his  class.  In  the  Marsupials  (Didclphous 
Mammals),  however,  there  are  typically  four  above  and  four 
below. 

They  may  (even  where  pre-molars  are  present)  be  quite 
wanting  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  there  is  but  one  on  each  side 
(and  that  very  small)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  Cats. 

30.  The  form  of  the  human  true  molars,  both  above  and 
below,  will  readily  serve  to  explain  the  more  general  modifi- 
cations present  in  man's  class. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  upper  molar— namely,  four  cusps, 
one  at  each  angle,  with  the  before  described  oblique  con- 


CYMNUP.A 


d 


I'lG.  235.  --r;i;lMDI.MG  .SURKACU  OF  A  LeFT  UiTER  MoLAR. 

<i,  aiitero-cxtenu.l  cusp  ;  b,  antero-iiiternal  cusp  :  c.  postero  e.xiernal  cusp  ;  d, 
postero-uiternal  cusp. 
The  oblique  ridge  is  seen  passing  from  the  postero  e.vternal  cnsp  to  the  anlero- 

internal  one. 

necting  ridge— reappears  not  only  in  some  of  the  Apes,  but  in 
other  beasts,  as  e.g.  in  the  Hedgehog  and  its  ally,  Gymiium. 

A  "band  "  of  dental  substance  (termed  the  cnigulum)  may 
surround  the  tooth,  and  even  in  man's  own  order  (I'mnates) 


Fro.  256.— r.niNDtNG  SuRi-ACK  or  a  I,ri-t  Ui-itr  Molar. 
,<  and      aiUen.H  cu^ps  ;  r,  po^tcro-cMrrnal  cusp  :  i.  2,  3.  and  4.  llic  four  .icces- 
si)rv  cusps  (il'thc  c.Mcrnal  cuiyulvnn. 

may  develop  small  accessory  cusjis  which  project  downwards 
external  to  the  two  outer  of  the  four  principal  cusps. 
'  By  further  development  the  c.Mernai  cusps  of  the  band  may 
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equal  in  vertical  extent  the  four  normal  cusps,  as  in  the 
Shrew-mice  {Sorex). 

A  prominence  may  also  be  developed  from  the  internal 
part  of  the  band.  When  this,  together  with  all  the  other  pro- 
minences, is  sharp-pointed  (as  in  the  Flying  Lemur  and  the 
Mole  Urotyichus),  it  produces  a  maximum  of  complexity  of 
this  special  kind. 


UROTRICHUS 


CALEOPITHECUa 


Fig.  237.— GruNDi.NG  Surfaces  of  Upper  Molars  of  Left  Side. 
b,  c,  and  d,  principal  cusps  ;  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  accessory  cusps  of  external 

cinguUim. 

The  prominence  of  the  internal  cingulum  appears  below  and  between  b  and  d. 

Ridges  may  be  developed  to  connect  the  two  external 
normal  cusps  with  the  adjacent  cusps  of  the  band,  thus  form- 
ing two  triangular  prisms  placed  side  bv  side,  and  each  with 
a  Hat  side  turned  outwards  and  an  angle  inwards  ;  while  some- 
times but  a  smgle  prominence  may  represent  the  coalesced 
external  normal  pair  of  cusps,  all  of  the  cusps  being  drawn 
out  into  shai-p  points  suitable  for  cracking  the  hard  coats 
ot  insects,  and  constituting  the  typical  insectivorous  type  of 
mo  ar  as  seen  in  the  Mole  and  Bat,  and  also  in  the  In 
sectivorous  Marsupials,  Pcrameirs. 

VALPA 


Fro.  238.--CK,.,„Nr,  Surface  OP  Upper  Mo,.ar  of  Left  S,oe 
and  ..principal  cusps;  3,  and     cusp,  of  c,n,„h,n,.  ' 

A  singular  modification  may  be  nreseniorl  Kv  fi 
.ogoher,  as     wore,  f.-„„,  bohInC  S^SS'm'^S^I 
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forms  but  a  single  prism,  and  is  therefore  like  half  of  one  of 
the  teeth  last  described.  Such  a  condition  exists  in  Ccntcles, 
Hciniccntetcs,  and  especially  in  Chrysoclilons. 


t^ENTETCn 


CHRVSOCHLOBIS 


23g._GKiNDiNG  Surfaces  of  Uim-ilr  Molars  of  Left  Side. 
a.  h,  and  c,  remnants  of  principal  cusps. 

Another  kind  of  modification  of  the  teeth  is  that  by  which 
the  typically  carnivorous  molar  is  arrived  at     This  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  last  pre-molar  which  in  the  Dogs,  Ca  s 
and  their  allieshas  been  called  the  "  sectorial"  or  carnassial 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

\ 


IMO.  240 -Dentition  ok  the  Sabke- tootheo  Tk^.mc  (M.,c!,airo.iu,Y 
(Tvi'icAi.  Cahnivokois  Dentition.) 

Here  fin  the  Catsl  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  throe  sharp. 
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of  the  front,  inner  cusp  of  man— the  hind  inner  one  having 
disappeared. 

In  the  true  molars  of  the  Dog  this  last  cusp  reappears,  and 
in  addition  we  find  a  large  prominence  of  the  internal  part 
of  the  cmgulum.  In  the  Badger  this  latter  structure  is  very 
much  developed,  extending  in  a  marked  manner  along  the 


le 


4 


e 


F.u,  241.-GRINDING  Surface  OP  First  Right  Upper  Molar  Tooth  of 

Ailurus  fulgens. 

1,  2,  3,  and  4,  cusps  of  the  external  cingulum  ;  ic,  internal  cingulum  ;  a,  b,  c,  and 
a,  the  four  prnicipal  cusps. 

Whole  inner  margin  of  the  tooth.  In  Aihirus  we  have  a 
good  example  of  the  maximum  of  complexity  of  the  carni- 
vorous type  of  molar.  We  find  in  the  molar  of  this 
ammal  four  prmcipal  cusps,  with  three  cusps  belonging  to 
cutulum"  two  belonging  to  the  internal 

Returning  now  to  the  type  of  structure  exhibited  by  man's 
upper  molar,  we  may  follow  through  another  series  of  ani 
rnals  yet  a  new  chain  of  modifications,  resultfng  in  a  ™ 
different  kmd  of  complication.  'tNciy 

First,  one  transverse  ridge  may  connect  the  two  posterior 

MACnO'WELIDES 


Fig.  ?42.— CRiNniNr;  .StiRi-ACE  OF  F  FFT  Uppfr  Mn,  An  1 

r.dKcs  (convex  forwards)  which  conncct^o^pff     Ci^'  ''^°"''"e  l'^^  transverse 

pn.rs  of  principal  cusps  respectively    "//"/"''d'V'lh  'T'"'"''- P°^"="°^ 

y  .  «,     c,  and  d,  the  four  principal  cusps. 
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outer  ends  of  these  two  transverse  ridges.  We  find  such  a 
structure  in  the  Tapir. 

In  the  Rhinoceros,  Horse,  and  the  Ruminants,  the  essential 
structure  of  the  Tapir's  tooth  persists,  but  is  modified  by 
greater  and  greater  obliquity  of  the  transverse  ridges  and  by 
the  development  of  supplementary  processes  running  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  transverse  ridges. 


Fi(-,.  243.— Grinding  Surface  oi'  Second  Upper  Molar  of  a  Camel. 
showing  the  double  crescentic  folds  which  have  their  convexities  turned  inwards. 

In  the  Ruminants  the  transverse  ridges  are  so  much  in- 
clined backwards  and  inwards,  that  they  come  to  be  almost 
parallel  with  the  external  wall,  thus  forming  the  weh-known 
double  crescents  with  a  deep  excavation  between  them  seen 
in  the  molars  of  Sheep. 

In  the  Horse  this  excavation  is  filled  up  with  "cement," 
and  the  pattern  is  complicated  by  the  development  of  acces- 
sory processes  from  the  convex,  or  inner  side  of  the  trans- 
verse ridges. 


TUPAI  A. 


CHRYSOCHLOnia 


Fi(..  -(;uiNniN(,  SrKr\tE 

OF  R(OHT  l,owi;i(  Mm.  \R. 


Fig.  C45  — Gkin-pini.  Strfack 
OF  High  r  Lower  Molar. 


In  the  lower  jaw  an  analogous  scries  of  modifications  has 
similar  results.  In  the  insectivorous  type  these  modifications 
result  in  a  pair  of  trinni,nilar  prisms  (produced  by  the  con- 
nection by  ridges  of  the  five  cusps  answering  to  the  five  cusps 
developed  in  the  lower  molar  of  man)  cndmg  m  sharp  points, 
•IS  in  the  Mole  ;  or  in  a  single  prism,  as  in  the  Coldcn  Mole, 
'Chrysoihioris.    The  prisms  arc  rcxcrscd  in  position  as  com- 
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pared  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  carnivorous  type 
modification  results  in  a  "  sectorial "  tooth  (here,  i.e.  in  the 
lower  jaw,  a  true  molar),  which  may,  as  in  the  Badger,  have, 
in  addition  to  man's  five  cusps,  an  anterior  one  and  three 
small  posterior  ones  ;  or  only  the  extra  one  in  front,  as  in 
the  Dog  ;  or  finally,  as  in  the  Cat,  this  tooth  may  attain 
its  typical  perfection.  It  does  so  by  becoming,  as  it  were,  a 
cutting  blade,  consisting  of  but  two  sharp  cusps  connected 
by  trenchant  ridges,  and  biting  against  those  of  the  upper 
sectorial  tooth  like  one  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
against  the  other.  The  posterior  cusp  seems  to  answer  to 
the  front  outer  cusp  of  man,  and  the  anterior  cusp  to  the 
extra  anterior  one  of  the  Dog. 

In  the  type  of  dentition  culminating  in  the  Horse,  we  start 
again  from  the  transverse  ridges  of  the  Tapir  ;  we  find  double 
crescents,  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  with  the  direction  of  their 
convexities  reversed,  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep  tribe  ;  while  in  the 
Horse  we  find  a  similar  reversal,  and  the  extra  processes 
springing  from  the  concave  aspect  of  the  crescents. 

Other  and  different  complexities  of  form,  as  in  the  Ele- 
phant, will  come  more  conveniently  under  the  head  of 
"  Structure." 

31.  fJelow  Mammals  we  meet  with  great  varieties  of  form. 
Thus,  in  certain  Fishes  [e.g.  the  Chetodons)  the  teeth  are  like 
slender  bristles.  In  the  Efts  the  slender  denticles  terminate 
in  two  points,  and  in  three  in  the  Fish  Platax. 
_  In  Lizards  the  teeth  sometimes  have  serrated  edges,  as 
m  the  Iguana;  sometimes  they  are  rounded,  blunt  and 
crushing. 

In  Fishes  we  may  meet  with  every  variety  of  shape  and 
sometimes,  amongst  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  a  very  "-reat 
variety  in  the  same  mouth.  ^ 

Teeth  are  sometimes  excessively  sharp  and  pointed,  as  in 
Lainiimr\A  Odontaspis  ;  sometimes  they  are  furnished  with 
singular  processes,  as  in  Goniadus. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Australian  Shark  Ccsiracion,  the 
teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  are  sharp  and  pointed,  while 
as  we  pass  backwards  they  become  flattened  till  they  form  a 
sort  of  pavement  to  the  jaws. 

It  is  the  Rays,  however,  which  present  us  with  the  most 
wonderful  pavement.  In  some  of  these  Fishes  {e.i^.  i„ 
ATylwbatis)  the  teeth  arc  placed  in  close  contiguity,  like  the 
p.cces  of  a  mosaic,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  long  and 
narrow  teeth  are  placed  in  the  middle  line  so  as  to  cross 
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the  mandibular  symphysis,  or  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
jaws. 


Fig.  246.— Upper  and  Lowek  Jaws  (seen  from  behind")  of  an  Eagle  Ray 
{niyliobatis),  showing  the  elongated  median  dental  plates  and  the  hexagonal 
lateral  plates. 

One  of  the  most  singular  modifications  in  the  form  of  a 
tooth  is  presented  by  the  poison-fangs  of  Serpents. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  tooth  to  exhibit  a  vertical  groove  : 
we  see  it  even  in  the  canines  of  Apes  ;  and  in  some  extinct 
forms  (e.g.  Ichthyosaurus)  the  teeth  were  furnished  with  a 
number  of  such  grooves. 

In  poisonous  Serpents,  however -(-..o-.  the  Rattlesnake— one 
large  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  has  an  exceedingly 
deep,  vertical,  anterior  groove,  the  margins  of  which  groove 
bend  over  till  they  meet  and  thus  form  a  canal  which  opens 


Fig  247  —Side  View  of  the  bkULi.  ok  a  RA  i  Ti.iiSNAKE  (Cw/o/n-f),  showing 
the  large  poison-fang  implanted  in  tlie  maxilla— in  front  of  the  letters  mx. 

a   articular  hone  of  lower  jaw  ;  /v>,  hasi-occipiial  ;       dentary ;  /,  frontal 
nre-fronlal  ■  mc,  median  ethmoid  :  mx,  max.Ua  ;  o,  pro-otic  ;  /,  parietal  .  A  , 
para-sphenoid  ;  ft,  pterygoid  ;  /.r,  prc-niaxilla  ; quadrate  ;  qs,  squamosal. 

widely  above,  but  by  a  very  small  aperture  below  It  is  down 
this  channel  that  the  poison  is  poured,  the  lube  leading  from 
the  poison-gland  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  canal. 
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32.  The  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  TEETH  which  we  meet  with 
in  man  is  characteristic  of  most  animals  of  his  class,  but 
not  all.    In  many,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  so-called  milk- 


FiG.  248.— Vertical,  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Poison-fang  of  a 
Serpent.    ^^After  Oimcn.] 

g,  deep  groove  ;  0,  its  lower  termination,  which  affords  e,\it  to  the  poison  ; 
p,  pulp-cavity. 

teeth  are  shed  even  before  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  thev 
may  be  retamed  for  a  relatively  longer  period  than  they  are 


Fig  249.-MAGNIFIED  Transverse  Section  of  a  Serpent's  Poison-fang. 

(A/ier  Owen. ) 

b?nt°7''tf^l'^-  (containing  /,  the  pulp-cavity) 

'  •      I     1  "  '^^  of  'he  tooth  meet  knd  convert  the 

groove    into  what  is  practically  a  central  cavity.  convert  tlie 

in  man.  Thus,  in  the  Ungulates  they  persist  till  the  adult 
form  ,s  reached  and,  at  least  in  some,  till  after  the  bony 
elements  of  the  lirab-girdles  have  completely  coalesced 

Sometimes  teeth  are  formed  which  are  not  destined  to 
V  sih  .  ^TV  .^'^  re-absorbed  without  ever  becoming 
visible.  This  IS  the  case  with  the  upper  incisor  teeth  of 
ment  T  h  1  ^^^^'^^one  Whaled,  before  the  deve  op- 

ment  of  baleen,  minute  teeth  are  developed  in  the  dental 

In  the  Marsupial  Mammals  but  a  single  tooth  is  provided 
wo  ;id\:^he"f '  P/;^^^----    This  toolh  is  the  on^e  w  '  h 

veToDei  Vnd  if         P''^-"^°^Y  ^^'-^  ^'^^  ""'"ber  de- 

veloped, and  It  thus  serves  to  define  the  last  of  the  pre-inolars 
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We  see  by  this,  that  there  may  be  teeth  with  no  vertical  pre- 
decessors in  front  of  others  which  have  such  predecessors. 

Mill-c-teeth  may  be  entirely  absent  in  some  Mammals,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Porpoises  and  Dolphins  and  most  Edentates. 

The  canine  teeth,  as  in  the  highest  Apes,  may  appear  after 
the  true  molars  are  in  place.  Generally  the  last  deciduous 
molar  resembles,  not  its  vertical  successor,  but  the  first  true 
molar,  as  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  man. 

A  mode  of  succession  may  exist  in  man's  class  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  define  the  essential  nature  of  the  anterior 
molars.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Elephant,  where  six  teeth 
are  successively  developed,  the  hindmost  ones  being  much 
more  complex  than  the  anterior  ones.  Each  rotates  into  its 
position  in  such  a  way  that  one  portion  of  it  is  worn  befoi'e 
the  last  part  is  in  place,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  jaw 
is  occupied  by  a  single  tooth.  The  Elephant  has,  however, 
undoubtedly  two  upper  deciduous  incisors  on  each  side,  and 
three  molars  ought  in  all  probability  to  be  reckoned  as 
deciduous  ones  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 

Below  Mammals  we  may  find  quite  other  conditions  of 
replacement  and  succession  ;  but  though  of  course  there  is 
never  a  "milk"  set,  yet  even  in  some  Fishes  there  is  a 
vertical  succession  like  that  occurring  in  Mammals.  This, 
for  example,  is  the  case  in  the  teeth  of  the  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Fish  .S'(7;:^-«j'— which  teeth,  moreover,  bear  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  incisors  of  man. 

In  the  Crocodiles,  as  the  teeth  wear  out  or  become  lost,_ 
they  are  replaced  by  others,  formed  on  the  inner  side  ot 
those  which  they  are  destined  to  succeed.  Each  new  tooih 
causes,  by  its  development,  an  absorption  of  the  inner  wall 
of  an  old  tooth,  and,  entering  at  this  aperture,  it  becomes 
enclosed  within  the  central  cavity  of  the  latter,  so  that  when 
the  old  tooth  is  removed  the  new  one  is  found  rising  up 
in  its  place.  This  process  appears  to  go  on  indehnitely 
through  the  whole  of  life  in  these  creatures. 

i\  far  more  abundant  supply  of  new  teeth  and  rcady  re- 
placement of  old  ones  are  found  in  the  Sharks.  Whole  rows 
of  teeth  "-etting  ready  for  use.  lie  folded  back  one  Ijchmd  the 
other  all  round  the  jaws.  As  the  old  teeth  arc  lost,  those 
immediately  behind  go  forward,  become  erect,  and  take  the 

vacant  places.  ,  •     i    n  f 

The  most  singular  succession  of  all  is  found  m  the  1  arrot 
Fishes  \Sau-us).  Parrot  Fishes  browse  upon  those  truly 
sensitive  plants  the  arborescent  polyps,  and  their  jaws  are 
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singularly  dense  and  hard,  well  suited  for  breaking  up  their 
stony  prey.  The  jaws  of  the  fish  are  shaped  like  a  parrot's 
beak  (whence  its  name) ;  but  it  is  a  beak  which  singularly 
and  interestingly  differs  in  structure  from  that  of  a  bird. 


Fig.  250.— Vertical  Section  of  the  Lower  Jaw  of  a  Shark  (LainnaX 
showing  the  uppermost  erect  tooth  with  the  others  below  in  various  staees 
each  ready  to  come  successively  into  place  when  its  predecessor  is  removed' 
\,AJter  Uivcii.) 

A  bird's  beak  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  modification  of  the 
epidermis.  This  fish-beak,  however,  is  a  truly  enderonic 
structure,  and  calcareous,  not  horny.  It  is,  in  fact,  formed 
ot  an  immense  number  of  small  elongated  teeth,  which 
closely  packed  side  by  side,  are  attached  by  their  proximal 
ends  to  the  surface  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  beak-shaped 
jaws.  As  these  jaws  with  the  annexed  denticles  are  worn 
away  by  use  at  their  margins,  both  are  replaced  by  a  com- 
mon down-growth  of  bone  and  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  bv 
a  common  upgrowth  of  bone  and  teeth  in  the  lower  one 


Fig.  251.— Side  View  of  the  Pkf-m  wii  i  a  nr   ,  t. 

showing  the  closely  apposed  denticle^  wh!;;;,  ^^ci^sUu'l^^^^^^U;^:';'-'"^' 

nun,,..  Of  .he  cons.i.L.  niSn^^jS^l^-,,  •» 
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be  of  various  degrees  of  vascularity.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  may  be  much  simpler  than  in 
man  in  his  own  class,  as,  e.g.^  in  the  Sloths  and  Armadillos, 
where  the  teeth  are  formed  of  dentine  and  cement  only, 
being  destitute  of  enamel. 

The  best  example  of  great  complexity  of  structure  of  a 
Mammalian  tooth  is  that  exhibited  by  one  of  the  molars  of 
the  Indian  Elephant. 

Such  a  tooth  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  transverse 
plates  of  dentine,  each  plate  being  capped  with  enamel,  and 
the  interspaces  betv\een  the  plates  being  filled  up  with  a 
quantity  of  cement,  as  if  this  material  had  been  poured  round 
and  between  the  plates,  and  had  there  solidified.  As  the  tooth 
wears,  it  assumes  the  transversely  ridged  appearance  before 
noticed,  which  is  an  effect  of  the  different  densities  of  the 
component  tissues. 

Thus  the  enamel,  being  harder  than  either  the  dentme  or 
the  cement,  stands  up  a  little  along  each  front  and  hmd. 


F,,;  252 -On  IN  DING  Surface  or  Lowi-r  Moi.ak  of  Indian  Elephant. 

,/  ,/   two  of  tl.L-  vertical  plates  of  "dentine  "  (each  Mirrouiulea  by  "enamel"). 
•  which  are  connected  together  by  the  cement. 

mannn  of  each  transverse  plate;  and  in  this  way,  proceeding 
front  either  end  of  the  tooth  alo.ig  its  grmdmg 
successively  meet  with  layers    thus    arranged  -  Lcmcn  , 
enamel,  dentine,  enamel,  cen.ent,  enamel,  dentme,  enamel, 
cement,  &c.  ,  •  i, 

,  ,  e  may  be  more  or  less  pcrmealed  l,y  canals  for  nutritive  Ouid,  wh.ch  are 
larger  than  the  dentinal  tubes  c.vistiny  m  man. 
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A  similar  but  less  extreme  complexity  of  structure  cha- 
racterizes the  last  molar  of  the  largest  animal  of  the  Rat 
order,  namely,  the  so-called  River-hog  of  the  La  Plata — 
HydrocJianis. 

Foldings  of  the  dentine,  bounded  by  enamel  and  with 
cement  filling  the  valleys  and  interspaces,  produce  such  com- 
plex patterns  as  we  find  in  the  Horse  and  Sheep  already 
described,  and  also  in  the  Porcupine  and  Beaver. 

Molar  teeth  may  grow  (like  those  of  man)  from  roots  whicii 
soon  become  calcified,  so  that  no  more  growth  can  take  place  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  common  condition  of  the  Mammalian 
molars. 

They  may  have  very  long  roots  capable  of  a  prolonged  but 
still  hmited  increase,  as  in  the  Horse. 

They  may  spring  from  persistent  roots  growing  during  the 
whole  of  life,  as  in  the  Porcupine. 

The  pulp-cavity  may  be  curiously  disposed  or  divided 
Ihus  in  poisonous  Serpents  it  extends  round  the  greater  part 
ot  the  poison  canal,  wliich,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  really 
outside  the  tooth.  It  may  be  divided  transversely,  as  in  the 
incisor  of  the  Horse  (Fig.  230),  where  one  branch  ascends  in 
front  of  the  depression  (or  "mark  "),  and  the  other  branch 
ascends  behind  it.  It  may 
be  divided  an  tero- pos- 
teriorly, as  in  notched  in- 
cisors, and  especially  in  the 
comb-like  ones  of  the  Fly- 
ing Lemur,  where  (Fig. 
228)  a  branch  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  ascends  each  pro- 
cess of  the  "comb." 

But  the  most  remark- 
able form  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  is  that  which  ex- 
isted in  those  extinct  Ba- 
trachians  the  Labyrintho- 
dons.  In  those  creatures, 
numerous  vertical  grooves 
on  the  surface  penetrate 
with  many  inflections 
deeply  into  the  substance 
of  the  teeth,  and  similar  narrow  processes  of  the  nnln 

T  2 


253-— One  Quaki-er  of  a  much 
ENi.Ai«;ED  Horizontal  SECTroN  ok 
THE  Tooth  oi--  a  Laiiyrinthodon. 
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section  of  the  tooth  presents  such  a  complex  series  of  radiat- 
ing contorted  lines  as  to  have  obtained  for  the  animals  their 
name,  and  for  the  kind  of  tooth  the  epithet  Labyrinthic. 

A  third  kind  of  complex  tooth  is  presented  by  one  Mammal 
only,  though  certain  Fishes  present  a  more  or  less  similar' 

structure.  The  animal  referred  to 
is  the  Cape  Ant-eater  {Orycterofius), 
which  possesses  the  only  really  coin- 
pound  teeth  found  amongst  Beasts. 

Each  tooth  is  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  apparently  simple,  but  when 
cut  transversely  exhibits  a  number 
of  minute  apertures,  as  does  a  cut 
cane.  Each  of  these  apertures  is  the 
orifice  of  a  pulp-cavity  cut  across, 
and  from  each  of  these  cavities 
minute  dentinal  tubuli  radiate  in  every  direction,  so  that 
the  tooth  is  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  elongated 
and  slender  denticles  anchylosed  together  into  one  solid 
mass. 


Fig.  234.— The  Aartivark 
OR  Cape  Ant-eater. 
(JOrycterofins). 


KiG.  255. 


-Tban-5ver<:e  Sfction  "F  ,-\  I'ooTii  OF  O lyctcropus ,  showing  the 
'  numerous  denticles,  each  svith  its  pulp-cavuy. 


True  teeth  do  not  co-exist  with  a  horny  beak  in  any 
known  Mammal.  They  did  so,  hovyever,  in  some  of  those 
extinct  flving  Reptiles  the  Ptcrosauna,  and  also  the  extmct 
Reptiles  Z?/0'«^X;/  had  a  tooth  which  grew  from  a  perma- 
nem  pulp  on  each  side  of  the  head,  though  the  jaws  seem  to 
have  been  furnished  with  a  horny  beak. 

34  Enderonic  calcifications  which  can  hardly  be  rn  led 
teeth  may  occur  further  back  in  the  alimentary  canal  than 
rnvthincr  we  have  yet  met  with.  In  a  little  African  Serpent, 
S/S..,  certain  bony  processes  which  clcpcnd  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  backbone  penetrate  the  gullet  and  aie 
S^ed  with  a  kind  of  enamel.  These  oesophageal '  teeth  per- 

.  ry.nphagn.  i^  .1-  n.nmc  of  .he  r.-sagc  which  le.ads  from  the  h.-tck  of  the 
mouth  (or  pli.->rynx)  to  tlie  stom^ich. 
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form  a  peculiar  function.  The  animal  lives  on  eggs,  but  is 
devoid  of  lips,  so  that  if  it  broke  the  eggs  with  its  mouth 
their  contents  would  be  lost.  It  has  then  but  rudimentary 
teeth  in  the  ordinary  place,  but  swallowing  the  eggs  whole  it 
fractures  them  with  these  cesophageal  teeth,  and  thus  loses 
none  of  the  nutritive  substance. 

35.  Structures  which  are  quite  like  teeth— and  indeed  much 
resemble  those  of  Orycte>'opns~-pro]Qci  from  either  side  of 
the  very  elongated  rostrum  which  extends  from  the  front  of 
the  head  of  the  Saw-fish.   These,  then, 
are  teeth  quite  external  in  position — 
enderonic  dermal  calcifications. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  tooth-like  structures 
appear  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body.  The  Sharks  and  Rays,  for  ex- 
ample, have  dermal  calcifications 
(springing  from  a  bony  base)  which 
consist  of  a  substance  exceedingly 
resembling  dentine,  and  moreover 
coated  with  a  sort  of  enamel.  These 
may  be  quite  small  and  thickly  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  body.  A  skin  so 
furnished  is  called  shagreen.  They 
may  however  be  larger,  fewer,  and 
placed  far  apart,  and  as  it  were  en- 
graved with  elegant  patterns  on  the 
exposed  surface,  often  forming  power- 
fully defensive  spines,  as  in  some 
Sharks. 

Other  Fishes,  as  the  Bony  Pikes 
{Lepidosteus),  have  a  close  -  fitting 
armour  of  solid,  enamelled,  bony  scutes, 
which  join  together  by  means  of  a  pe^^ 
and  socket  articulation.  ° 

Fishes  more  familiar  to  us,  but  belonging  to  the  same 
Ganoid  group,  the  Sturgeon,  are  also  furnished  with  bony 
scutes  arranged  in  rows  along  the  body 

The  spines  of  some  Teleostei  present  us  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  art,culat,on-a  shackle-jornt  (referred  to  in  Ves  on  f 

another  n-nc   T  "T""   T'"'^  "  '"'"g  ^^^'^^^  P^^S'^^  tl^-'o^gH 
another  ring  developed  from  an  ossicle  supporting  it  (fig  -^cv) 

36.  I  he  SCALES  OF  ORDINARY  FLSHES  (as  the  Perch)  ire 

hard  structures  embedded  in  the  deep  layer,  or  demiis,^aud 


Fig.  256.— Undeh  Suu- 
i-ACi' OF  HE^uol' A  Saw- 
fish (P?-isl!s),  showing 
the  large  lateral  teelh  on 
the  prolonged  rostrum. 
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so  are  quite  unlike  the  scales  of  Reptiles.  Indeed,  the 
"  scales"  of  Fishes  should  rather  be  termed  "scutes." 

They  have  been  divided  into  two  groups  or  kinds— thos^ 
in  which  the  free  margin  is  smooth  and  which  are  termea 


Fig.  257. — A  Shackle-Joint. 

Articulation  of  a  large  spine  with  a  bony  plate  (placed  below)  of  the  skin  of  a 

Siluroid  Fish. 

Cycloid,'  and  those  in  which  the  free  margin  is  toothed  and 
which  are  named  Ctenoid.^ 

37.  Besides  scales,  spines,  and  plates.  Fishes  have  OTHER 
DF,RMAL  STRUCTURES,  bony  or  gristly,  constantly  present 
within  the  dermis.  One  kind  consists  of  filamentary  pro- 
cesses, which  may  be  either  horny  or  calcareous,  and  which 


Fig.  258.— Dor.sal  Fin  of  an  Acan- 

THDPTEKYGIAN    FiSH,  showing  the 

firm,  >piny  rtn-rays,  /,  supported  on 
the  inter-spinous  bones,  i. 


Fig.  259. — Dorsal  Fin  01^  a  Mala- 
COPTERVGIAN  FlSH,  showing  tlie  soft 
and  sub-divided  fin-ray.s,  f,  sup- 
ported on  the  inter-spinous  bones,  i. 


support  the  skin  of  the  fins,  whether  those  of  the  back,  belly, 
and  tail,  or  those  of  the  limbs.  Such  structures  arc  termed 
fin-rays.  Another  kind  consists  of  the  parts  (bony  or  gristly) 
which  support  the  fin-rays,  and  which  are  termed  the  ''/V/Av- 
spinous"  bones  or  cartilages.  These  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  Sole  in  the  form  of  small  bones  extending  along 
each  margin  of  the  body  beyond  the  ends  of  the  neura- 
pophysial  and  liypaj-jophysial  processes  which  respectively 
project  in  opposite  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  backbone. 

>  I'roni  •<i"i\i't-.  a  circle,  and  fi<V)i,',  form. 
°  From  KTeii,,  a  comb,  and  d'J.>i'. 
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38.  Lastly  may  be  noticed  certain  exceptional  though  not 
unfamiliar  structures  which  come  perhaps  more  conveniently 
under  the  head  of  the  exo-skeleton  than  elsewhere — namely, 
the  BONY  HORNS  OF  UNGULATES.  In  the  Oxen,  Goats,  and 
their  alhes,  horns  exist  on  the  head  as  bony  cores  persisting 
throughout  life,  and  supporting  the  hollow  horns  before 
noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Epidermal  Structures."  In  the 
(jiraffe  we  meet  with  three  bony  prominences  which  arise  as 
distinct  ossifications,  and  only  later  anchylose  with  the  skull. 
These  are  the  pair  of  short  "  horns  "  and  the  median  pro- 
minence in  front  of  them.  They  are  without  doubt  exo- 
skeletal  structures.  In  Deer,  however,  we  meet  with  bony 
antlers  which  are  shed  annually  and  are  destitute  of  any 
horny  covering.  These  may  exist  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the 
Reindeer,  but  generally  in  the  males  only.    They  arise  as 


soft,  highly  vascular  prominences,  and  when  full  grown 
become  hardened  by  calcareous  deposit.  In  some  months 
the  investing  skin  dries  up  and  is  rubbed  away,  and  the  horn 
Itself  falls  off  after  the  breeding  season,  leaving  a  stump, 
whence  it  shoots  again  in  the  following  year. 
_  Antlers,  as  a  rule,  are  branched— more  so  as  the  individual 
IS  older  till  maturity  be  attained. 
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Some  Daer  have  enormous  antlers,  weighing  as  much  as 
seventy  pounds,  and  are  formed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  a 
day. 

Great  as  must  be  the  strain  on  the  system  from  such  a 
demand,  it  must  yet  be  exceeded  by  the  effects  on  Birds  of 
the  production  of  an  entire  new  plumage  when  moulting. 

The  antlers,  like  the  bony  cores  of  the  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nants, are  rather  outgrowths  from  the  skull  than  skin  struc- 
tures. Yet  in  the  Giraffe  we  find  short  bony  horns  formed 
from  ossifications  independent  of  the  skull,  with  which  they 
unite  at  a  later  period  only. 

Such  are  the  principal  structures  which  may  be  described 
under  the  head  of  e.\o-skeleton.  Other  appendages  of  the 
skin  which  are  not  skeletal,  but  excretory  (as  the  milk 
glands,  scent  glands),  will  be  noticed  in  the  Twelfth  Lesson 
"as  coming  within  the  group  of  "excretory  structures." 
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LESSON  VIII. 

THE  MUSCLES. 


I.  The  MUSCLES  of  man  are  his  "flesh,"  and  it  is  the 
muscles  of  cattle  which  are  eaten  as  "  the  lean  "  of  "  meat  " 

These  muscles  are  fleshy  masses  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  separated  from  each  other  by  membranes  termed 
nponeicroses.  Aponeuroses  are  included  amongst  those 
fibrous  and  soft  parts  of  the  skeleton  (referred  to  in  Lesson 
11.)  which  extend  outwards  from  the  bones  of  the  endo- 
skeleton  to  the  skin,  or  exo-skeleton. 

The  nature  of  muscular  tissue  has  already  been  sufficiently 
descnbed  m  the   "  Elementary  Physiology,"  Lesson  XII 
515;  the  action  of  muscles  in  Lesson  VII.  S  4  •  their  fixed 
points,  ^S^S  5  and  6  ;  the  kinds  of  movement  they  give  rise 
to,  §  17;  and  their  modes  of  attachment  in  §  19 

avf."  JAl!  f  I  T^"^"  '"'^'^•^  "^''^'■^^^  t°  the  central 
fhlVl    f  T   1^-  °'  ^°  ^^'^  ™^t,  or  else  to  the  axis  of 

the  hmb  of  which  It  forms  part,  is  generally  called  its  ORIGIN 
and  Its  proximal  end.    The  opponte  extremity  is  geneS 
called  its  INSERTION,  and  its  distal  end  ^Lueiany 
Muscles  are  very  often  inserted  into  bones  by  means  of 
tendons  and  then  frequently,  when  such  muscles'lre  s'ron" 
part  of  the  bone  extends  out,  as  it  were,  a  little  way  into  the 

ies   soi'^oul  '''''''  ^'-'^^  "^'-^"y  such  tuberosi 

ties,  spmous  processes,  &c.,  as  we  have  already  made  ar 

quaintance  with.  All  the  processes  of  the  baSbo  e  te  so 
connected  with  tendons  of  muscles  --acKuone  aie  so 

T.nv.^-"''^"  ^^ting  on  bony  levers  produce  definite  Mo- 
to'such  mSS^"^"^'^  °'  ^^''^'^^^  ^^'•'-'^  ^P'^'-^^^  4p?ied 
Thus,  when  two  bones  are  united  by  a  hin-c-ioint  musrlo. 
which  by  their  contraction  tend  to  make  ^h^t^lo^^ 
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such  bones  acute  are  termed  flexors.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  tend  to  open  out  such  an  angle  are  termed  extensors. 

Some  muscles  attached  to  a  long  bone  which  is  relatively 
fixed  at  one  end,  tend  to  make  it  describe  the  superficies  of  a 
cone,  or  a  movement  of  circumduction.  Such  muscles  are 
termed  rotators. 

Some  muscles  move  a  bone  away  from  a  given  axis,  and 
are  therefore  termed  abductors.  Others  tend  to  bring  it 
towards  such  an  axis,  and  such  are  called  adductors.  The 
epithets  ''protractors','  ''retractors,"  "elevators,"  and  "de- 
pressors" (terms  which  require  no  explanation),  are  also  some- 
times made  use  of. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  any  rational  classification  of 
muscles  according  to  the  functions  they  execute,  because 
such  functions  often  vary  in  different  animals  with  regard  to 
the  very  same  muscle. 

4.  A  sound  CLASSIFICATION  of  muscles  must  be  morpho- 
logical, and  may  be  made  to  follow  that  classification  of  parts 
which  has  been  already  given  with  respect  to  the  skeleton,  or 
may  be  constructed  independently.  An  independent  general 
consideration  of  the  muscular  system,  however  (whether  ac- 
cording to  its  simplest  or  most  complex  condition),  will  come 
most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  lesson. 

Arranging  the  muscles  (in  the  first  place)  accordmg  to  the 
skeleton,  we  have— 

{a)  Muscles  of  the  exo-skeleton,  and 

lb)  Muscles  of  the  endo-skeleton. 

To  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  a  third  category, 
namely — 

(c)  Muscles  of  the  viscera.  , 

The  exo-skeletal  system  ot  muscles  may  consist  of  smooth 

or  of  striped  fibres."  ,     ,  , 

Such  are  the  small  muscles  which  go  from  the  deep  layer 
of  the  skin  to  the  hair-sacs,  and  by  their  contraction  make 
the  hair  "  stand  on  end."  These  muscles  become  large  and 
important  in  Birds,  and  arc  in  them  striped  instead  of  un- 

striped  as  in  Man.  ,    ,1  • 

Other  muscles,  to  be  hereafter  noted,  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, such  as  the  Platysma  Myoides,  and  certain  muscles 

of  the  face  of  man.  „         ■  •,  i„  ,1,,, 

']1ic  endo-.d-e/etal  svstem  is  naturally  divisible,  like  the 
.skeleton  itself,  into  an  axial  and  appendicular  portion.    I  hcse 

.  For  nn  rxccomU  of  ll.is  dilTerenco  of  slmcti.re  in  nniscul.ir  fibres,  see  Lesson 
XI 1.  of  "  ICIciMcntnry  I'liysiology,"  §  I5- 
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general  considerations,  however,  will  be  more  profitable  after 
a  review  of  the  muscles  as  they  exist  in  man,  and  of  the 
more  interesting  and  significant  deviations  from  his  structure 
which  may  be  found  in  other  animals. 

The  viscero-skeletal  system  of  muscles  consists  of  muscular 
fibres  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  a 
variety  of  tubes  and  organs  (such  as  the  heart,  bladder,  &c.), 
to  be  hereafter  noticed  in  describing  such  parts. 

5.  It  may  be  useful  and  convenient  in  this  book  to  adopt 
the  order  usually  followed  in  describing  man's  anatomy.  The 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK  will  therefore  come 
first. 


Fro.  26..-SUPERFICIA,,  Ml.scles  op  the  Head  :  Right  Side. 

5.  ^^yg-nn^icus  mine?;  6r  reomaticu^  :  4,  levator  labii  superions  : 

12,  attollcns  ai.riciilam  or  super  o^aMrir.h.  .'        ^"'enor  auricular: 

buccinator;  .5,  trapc^us  16  sti  nio  n^^^^^^^  1.3,  retrahentcs  aunculam  ;  ,4. 
nasi;  ,g,  levator  mend  ■.  '7,  splenuis  ;  18,  trausversalis 


Occipito.frontalis  is  the  name  applied  to  a  thin  flat  muscle 
d  v.ded  into  two  fleshy  parts,  or  l3ellies.    One  of  the  e  is 

a  rcl'ec  e7h"'"'  -'bits,  and  the  two 

are  connected  by  a  wide  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  too  of 

\tr}l  rn  P^'''^'  i-^'^ediately  beneath  the  sl'n  ^ 
Ihree  httle  muscles,  termed  respectively  the  attollem 
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auriculam,  the  7'etrahentes  miriculam,  and  the  zygomato- 
auricularis,  arise  from  above,  behind,  and  in  front  of  the  ear, 
to  the  external  part  of  which  they  are  attached.  In  rare 
cases  a  man  is  able  to  move  his  ear  by  the  contraction  of 
these  muscles. 

The  orbiailaris  palpebrarjcm  is  a  muscle  which  surrounds 
the  eye  beneath  the  skin,  and  is  not  attached  to  any  bone 
except  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit.  By  its  contraction  it 
closes  the  eyelids. 

A  little  muscle,  the  levator  palpebrce,  takes  origin  deep  in  the 
orbit  (above  the  optic  foramen),  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  it  raises.  No  analogous  muscle  depresses  the 
lower  eyelid. 

Other  muscles  of  man  which  are  connected  with  the  lips' 
or  nose  are  : — i.  Pyraviidalis  nasi.  1.  Levatoi'  labii  supe- 
rioris  alaque  nasi.  3.  Compressor  naris.  4.  Depressor 
alcB  nasi.  5.  Levator  propriiis  alee  tiasi.  6.  Levator  labii 
superioris  (which  takes  origin  from  the  maxilla  and  malar). 
7.  Levator  anguli  oris  (arising  below  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men). 8.  ZygomaiicHs  minor  (going  from  the  malar  to  join 
No.  6).  9.  Zygomaticiis  major  (going  from  the  malar  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth).  10.  Depressor  angidi  oris  (springing 
from  the  mandible),  n.  Depressor  labii  inferioris  (placed 
near  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw. 


Fig.  262.— deeper  Musclls  ok  the  Right  Sii  e  of  thi;  Head. 
T  temporal  •  2,  corrugator  siipercllii  :  3,  tr.-vnsversalis  nasi  ;  4.  depressor  ala;  n.-isi  : 
r  lev"  ,    aivnili  uris;  6,  bucci.mlor,  traversed  towards  its  luuder  part  by  the 
duct  7  he  parotid  gland  ;  7.  depressor  labii  i.ifenons  ;  S,  levator  .nenti ;  9. 
masseur.  c.U  short  near  its  insertion  ;  10,  e.xternal  lateral  ligament. 

The  buccinator  is  a  thin  flat  muscle  extending  between  the 
alveolar  margins  of  the  jaws  on  each  side. 
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The  orbicularis  oris  is  a  muscle  surrounding  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth. 

The  masseter  passes  from  the  malar  down  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  temporalis  occupies  the  side  of  the  skull  within  the 
zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
mandible. 

The  pterygoidcus  intermis  passes  from  the  pterygoid  fossa 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  mandible 'just  above  its  angle. 

The  pteiygoideus  externiis  arises  from  the  ali-sphenoid 
(includmg  the  part  called  "external  pterygoid  process"),  and 
is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
into  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 

Inside  the  bony  orbit,  we  have  four  slender,  long,  straight 
muscles  (or  recti).,  and  two  obhque  muscles,  all  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic,  or  outer  coat  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 


FfG.  263  —The  Musci.es 


THE  EVEBALI., 

outer  side. 


viewed  from  above  and  from  the 


S.R  .,  the  superior  rectus  ;  Inf.R.  the  inferior  rectus  ;  E.R the  external  rectus  ; 
/«  A'.,the  internal  rectus;  S.Ob.,  the  superior  oblique  ;  hi/.Ob.,  the  inferior 
oblique:  Cli.,  the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves  \  III.,  the  third  nerve, 
which  supplies  all  the  muscles  except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  externa! 
rectus. 


The  four  recti  all  arise  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  about  the 
optic  foramen,  and  are  respectively  inserted  into  the  eyeball 
above,  within,  below,  and  without,  whence  they  are  termed 
superior,  internus,  inferior,  and  c.vtcruus. 

ThQ  obliguus  superior  {tx  slender  muscle,  like  each  of  the 
recti)  also  arises  near  the  optic  foramen.  At  the  inner  margin 
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of  the  orbit  it  passes  tiirough  a  fibro-cartilaginous  ring  or 
pulley,  which  changes  the  direction  of  the  tendon,  as,  after 
traversing  it,  the  tendon  returns  backwards  to  be  inserted 
between  the  upper  and  external  recti  muscles. 

The  obliquus  inferior  has  no  pulley,  and  is  the  only  short 
muscle  in  the  orbit.  It  springs  from  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
maxilla  near  the  lachrymal  groove,  and,  passing  backwards 
between  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is 
inserted  into  the  postero-e.xternal  aspect  of  the  latter. 

The  platysiiia  jnyoidcs  is  a  thin  muscle  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  extending  from  the 
mandible  downwards  to  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

The  stcrHo-clcido  mastoid  is  a  long  stout  muscular  strap, 
double  at  its  lower  end  and  arising  partly  from  the  clavicle 
and  partly  from  the  sternum,  and  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
process. 

The  digastric  is  a  muscle  with  two  fleshy  bellies,  with  a 
median  tendon.  Arising  from  the  mastoid,  it  is  inserted 
inside  the  mandible  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  median 
tendon'is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides. 


The  stylo-hvoid,  stylo-s^lossiis,  and  stylo-pharyiigciis  are  three 
slender  muscles  all  springing  from  tlie  styloid  process,  and 
inserted,  the  first  into  the  corniculum  of  the  h\  oid.  the  second 
into  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  third  mto  the  thyroid 
cartilage  of  the  larvnx.'  •     j  i 

The  ;«i'/^^-/nwV/is  a  flat  muscle,  and  passes  from  mside  the 
mandible  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid.    It  unites  with  Us  fellow 


'  I'"or  a  description  of  the  larynx  sec  Lesson  > 
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of  the  opposite  side  (in  front  in  the  middle  line)  and  the 
two  together  form  the  muscular  floor  of  the  mouth. 

The  geiiio-hyoid  is  narrow,  and  goes  from  the  hyoid  to  the 
mandible  inside  the  symphysis. 

The  hyoglossiis  is  a  flat  muscle,  passing  from  the  cornua 
of  the  hyoid  upwards  to  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  getiio-hyoglossus  is  a  flat,  triangular  fasciculus,  arising 
inside  the  sympliysis  of  the  mandible,  and  inserted  in  a 
radiating  manner  from  beneath  the  front  of  the  tongue  back- 
wards to  the  body  of  the  hyoid. 


Fig.  265.— Muscles  of  the  Front  and  Right  Side  of  the  Neck. 
I,  anterior  belly  of  digastric  :  2,  its  posterior  belly  ;  3,  mylo-hyoid  :  4,  styl^-hyoid  : 
5.  stylo-glossus  ;  6,  stylo-pharyngeus  ;  7,  sterno-hyoid  ;  8,  omo-hyoid  ;  o 
hyro-hyoid:  10  sterno  thyroid  ;  1 anterior  scalenus  ;  12,  middle  scalenus- 
the  posterior  scalenus  ,s  seen  immediately  behind  it  arising  from  the  second 
no  ,  13,  levator  angidi  scapulae. 

The  sterno-hyoid  muscle  is  a  long  band  which  springs  from 
within  the  sternum  or  clavicle,  and  goes  to  the  basi-hyoid. 

1  he  stenio-thyroid  (broader  and  shorter  than  the  pre- 
ceding springs  from  within  the  sternum  and  goes  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

T\i<t  tJiyro-hyoid  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  last- 
noticed  muscle,  and  goes  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
great  cornua.  ^ 
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Jhe  omo-hyoid  is  a  long  digastric  muscle  which  takes 
origin  from  the  hyoid  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  margin 
of  the  scapula. 

The  anterior  scalemis  lies  deep  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 
It  springs  from  the  parapophyses  of  the  cervical  vertebrte 
(third  to  sixth),  and  is  inserted  into  the  first  rib. 

The  middle  scalenus  springs  from  the  diapophyses  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  also  goes  to  the  first  rib. 

The  posterior  scaloius  arises  from  the  diapophyses  of  the 
last  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
second  rib. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  jnajor  arises  from  the  parapo- 
physes of  the  (third  to  sixth)  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  basi-occipital. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  springs  from  the  side  of 
the  atlas,  and  also  goes  to  the  basi-occipital. 

The  rectus  lateralis  is  a  short  muscle  interposed  between 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  jugular  process  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

The  longus  colli  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  spine,  con- 
necting the  centra  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrte 
from  the  atlas  down  to  the  third  dorsal. 


Fig.  266.  Muscles  of  the  Right  Half  of  the  Pharynx,  seen  from  behind. 

I  sterno-thyroid  cut  ne.ir  its  insertion  .and  raised  by  a  hook  :  2,  median  raphe. 
'  wlierc  the  pharyngeal  constrictor  muscles  of  the  right  and  left  sides  meet 
together  behind  ;  3,  stylo-pharyngeus  :  4,  superior  constrictor  of  the  phar>'nx  : 
5,  middle  constrictor  :  6,  inferior  constrictor  ;  7,  buccinator ;  8,  cut  end  of  the 
st'ylo-glossus  ;  9,  cut  end  of  the  hyoglossus  ;  10,  genio-hyoid. 

The  constrictors  of  tlie  pharynx  are  muscles  which  enclose 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  region  of  the  throat  :  they  are 
three  in  number  {inferior,  middle,  and  superior),  and  spring 
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from  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  from  the  cornua  and  cornicula 
of  the  hyoid,  from  the  lower  jaw  and  pterygoids,  and  meet 
together  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  pharynx,  where,  at 
their  summit,  they  are  attached  to  the  basi-occipital. 

The  soft  palate  is  formed  with  the  help  of  five  pairs  of 
small  muscles  :— (i)  the  levator  palati,  descending  from  the 
petrous  bone  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  also 
(2)  the  closely  applied  pair  (miscalled  azygos  in'u/ce)  which 
descend  vertically  from  the  palate ;  (3)  the  circumflexus palati, 
going  from  the  pterygoid  to  the  palate  ;  (4)  the  palato-glossus, 
descending  from  the  uvula  outwards  to  the  wall  of  the  throat ; 
and  (5)  \\\& palato-pharyngeus,  arching  downwards  and  back- 
wards from  the  uvula  so  as  to  leave  a  gap  between  it  and  the 
palato-glossus. 

6.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  are  arranged  in  successive 
layers.  Beginning  with  the  most  superficial- of  these,  we  find 
a  large  sheet  of  muscle  called  the  trapezius.  This  arises 
from  the  occiput,  the  dorsal  spinous  processes,  and  the 
hgamentum  nucha:,i  and  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  the  acromion,  and  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle. 

The  latissimics  dorsi  is  a  very  large  muscular  sheet  which 
arises  from  the  spines  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  six  lowest 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  also  from  the  ilium  and  some  ribs.  •  It 
converges  to  a  narrow  fasciculus,  which  is  mserted,  by  a 
tendon,  into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 

The  rlwinboideus  goes  from  the  spines  of  the  lower  cervi- 
cal and  upper  dorsal  vertebrte  to  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula. 

The  levator  anguli  scapula  arises  from  the  diapophyses 
ot  the  first  three  or  four  cervical  vertebra;,  and  goes  to  the 
postero-supcrior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  serraliis  posticus  superior  \s  a  flat  thin  muscle  which 
springs  by  aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  two 
or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebra;  and  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchas,  ;,ml  is  inserted  by  fleshy  digitations  into  the  second 
third,  and  fourth  ribs.  ' 

The  serratus  posticus  inferior  similarly  arises  from  the 
spines  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  three  upper  lumbar  vcrtebnt 
and  IS  mscrted  (also  by  fleshy  digitations)  into  the  last  fo^; 


spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  '° 


U 
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The  splaiiiis  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  neck,  extending 
from  the  spines  of  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebras  to  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra:  and  to  the 
mastoid  process  :  the  latter  insertion  defines  the  splenius 
capitis ;  the  former  the  splenius  colli. 

Erecior  spina.  Under  this  title  is  included  a  very  large 
and  complex  muscular  mass  occupying  the  groove  which 
exists  on  epch  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  skeleton,  between 
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muscles  of  the  back.  ,i„l,„M_rnk(-,l 

on'tbc  right  Mde  J^^"  ^^X^^:''^^.^^  .u^M  scapulx,:  ,0.  vhon,- 
minor:  7.  ^'<="^"-'"--^''  "'^iJ'  '  , "  vcVtil.ral  aponeurosis  (lyin.c  m  .l,c  same 
b.mlcus:        external  obluiuc      -,  ve  U.  r  ,„„,j,ssimus  dorsi  ;  15. 

plane  with  the  serrati  post.ci) .  13.  spuiai.s 
sacrj-lnnilialis. 


not  be  necessary  to 
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describe.  Its  main  division  will  suffice,  and  this  is  twofold- 
one  part  being  nearer  to,  the  other  further  from,  the  vertebral 
spines  ;  and  each  extending  from  a  common  origin  in  the 
sacral  region  upwards  to  the  neck  and  head,  where  the  parts 
assume  distinct  designations  : — 

Sacro-liimbalis.  This  name  designates  that  part  of  the 
erector  spinae  which  is  the  more  externally  placed  and  attached 
to  the  ribs.  Its  uppermost  continuation  (which  goes  to  the 
transverse  processes  of  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrte)  is 
called  the  ceriiicalis  asceiidens,  or  sometimes  descendens. 

Longissimus  dorsi  is  the  term  applied  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  erector  spinas  ;  it  is  attached  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, the  metapophyses,  and  the  ribs  within  their  angles. 
Its  summit  (going  to  the  transverse  processes  of  four  or  five 
cervical  vertebrae)  is  called  the  transversalis  cervicis. 

Other  minor  subdivisions  of  the  erector  spina;  bear  the 
names  spinalis,  sciiii-sfiinalis,  vmltijidi/s  spiuce,  rotatorcs 
spincE,  and  i;ifcrspi>iales,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found 
in  ordinary  works  on  Anthropotomy. 

The  complexus  is  a  thick  muscle  going  obliquely  to  the 
occiput  from  the  diapophyses  of  the  three  uppermost  dorsal 
and  four  lowermost  cervical  vertebrae.  A  small  muscle  pass- 
ing from  the  spine  of  the  axis  to  the  occiput  is  called  the 
rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  while  the  rectus  capitis -posticus 
minor  (inserted  below  the  last)  springs  from  the  neural  arch 
ot  the  atlas.  The  obhqut  capitis  pass  respectively,  the  inferior 
from  the  spme  of  the  axis  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
atlas— the  superior  from  the  latter  to  behind  the  mastoid 
processes. 

_  Inter-transvcrsales  connect  the  transverse  processes  of  ad- 
jacent vertebrte. 

7.  Of  MUSCLE.S  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY  we  have  in 
tront  a  \z.xg&  pectoralis  major,  the  fibres  of  which,  arisine 
in^.^    K  sternum,  and  ribs,  converge  to  be  inserted 

into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.    We  have  also  a 

Hbf/n  1'  m''''^^  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 

niDs  to  the  coracoid  process. 

J^\Z\ff"A-  f  '""'i'  "^'^"^^  Pl^^^^^l  its  name  im- 
phes,  and  extending  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  uic  ni  st  1 1 D  to  the 

A  muscle  called  the  serratiis  ma^rnns  is  really  but  an  in 
enor  portion  of  the  levator  anguli  scapula;  befo  e  de  cribe 
It  arises  by  pomted  digitations  from  eight  ribs  and  is  inscT^^^^ 
into  the  base  (or  vertebral  border)  of  the  scapVda  ^ 
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The  deltoid  is  triangular  in  outline,  and  covers  over  the 
shoulder-joint.  Springing  from  the  clavicle  and  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  it  is  inserted  into  the  rough  prominence  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

Siipra-spinatus.  This  name  is  given  to  the  muscle  which 
occupies  the  supra-spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 


Fig.  268.— Anterior  Muscles  of  theTrunk— the  pectorahs  major  of  ihe  viglit 

side  and  the  left  external  oblique  being  removed. 
I,  pectoralis  major;  2,  pectoralis  minor;  3,  snliclavins  :  4,  serratus  magnus  :  5. 
'  internal  intercostals  ;  6,  c.vternal  oljliqne  ;  7,  internal  oblique  :  S.  linca  alba. 

The  infraspinatus,  also  named  from  its  origin,  is  also 
inserted  into  the  same  tuberosity. 

The  teres  minor  is  a  small  muscle  inserted  like  the  two 
preceding,  and  arising  from  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula. 
The  tere's  major  goes  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula 
to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  wliich  also  gives  insertion  to  the  large 
snbseapularis  muscle  arising  from  the  fossa  of  the  scapula  on 
its  inner  surface. 

The  eoraeo-braeJiialis,  small  and  inconspicuous,  sprmgs 
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from  the  coracoid  process,  and  is  inserted  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  humerus. 


Fig.  269.-MUSCLES  OF  THE  Right  Shoulder-bladk,  viewed  from  behind. 
J,  supra-spinatus;  2,  infra-spinatus  ;  3,  teres  minor;  4,  teres  maior  •  ^  lafkd 
head'oTtrice^^."^  ^"^^P"'^^  ""'^^  :  7,  ?x&\ ',me"ai 

The  biceps  is  the  well-known  muscle  used  in  flexine  the 
arm.    It  arises  by  two  heads  :  one  a  long  tendon  from  the 


Fig.  270.-INNER  A.si'KCT  of  Superficui.  Muscles  of  T?,r-u-.  q 

ni.ADE  anoUh'hrArm.  Shoulder. 
-iiibscapiilaris  ;  2,  teres  major  :      scapular  mn  • 

part  of  triceps  ;  5,  biceps  ;  6,  co  acoid  ead^nd  tenrl^'P'/r,-!'  '^"""^''''l 
side  of  which  is  a  small  muscle,  the  co^co  hrn 1"  °'^'^'f<=PS  °"  'he  inner 
•endon  of  biceps;  8,  <leItoid  ;  o  c  t  end  of 'rt?,  'r' '  7..'>"n>eral  head  and 
hook,  and  shown  ,0  be  folded' on  it.se'f ;  ro:bKal^!\^,U,c^:;?  "'P'"""^"  '^>' 
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margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  other,  shorter,  from  the 
coracoid  process.  The  muscle  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
heads  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

Brachialis  aniicus.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  muscle 
placed  beneath  the  biceps,  springing  from  the  front  of  the 
humerus  and  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

The  triceps  is  the  largest  muscle  of  the  arm,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  olecranon.  It  arises  by  three  heads  :  one  {hvig) 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  one  {external) 
from  the  humerus  below  the  great  tuberosity,  one  {internal 
or  short)  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus. 


Right  Fore-arm. 


exLinsor C-Jrp,  nidi.-^lis  lungior  ct  brcvior  ;  .o,  ncxor  subhnus  d.^.touwu  .  i.. 
.ibdactor  pollicis  ;  12,  opponent  pollicis  ;  , 3,  p.-.lm,ins  brcMs. 

8.  The  MUSCLES  OF  TilF.  FORE-ARM  consist  of  pronators 
and"  supinators,  flexors  and  extensors. 

Pronator  teres.  A  muscle  thus  named  ro  ate.  the  fo  e-a.m 
in  the  way  described  in  the  lesson  on  tlic  bones  of  the  aim 
P  ler  the  name  "pronation."    It  arises  fron.  the  n.ner  condyle 
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of  the  humerus  and  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  proceeds  obHquely  across  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radius! 

The_//duw  carpi  radialis  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  and 
is  inserted  by  a  tendon  into  the  second  metacarpal. 

The  palniaris  longics  also  springs  from  the  inner  condyle 
and  ends  m  a  fibrous  expansion  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  ' 

flexor  carpi  nlnaris  arises  partly  from  the  same  con- 
dyle, partly  from  the  olecranon  (the  ulnar  nerve  passincr 
between  these  origms).  It  is  inserted  by  tendon  into  the 
pisiform  bone  and  the  fifth  metacarpal. 

flexor  subliniis  digitorum  is  (as  its  name  implies)  the 
superficial  bender  of  the  fingers.  It  takes  origin  from  the 
inner  condyle,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  part  of 
the  front  surface  of  the  radius.  It  divides  near  the  wrist  into 
lour  tendons,  which  go  respectively  to  the  second  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  four  digits.  Each  tendon  splits  (before  it  is 
inserted)  to  allow  a  tendon  of  the  deep  flexor  tendon  to  pass 
through  it-whence  the  superficial  flexor  is  also  called  the 
perjoratus. 

The  flexor  profundus  digitorum  or  per/or  a  ns  arises  from 
he  ulna  and  from  the  membrane  connecting  that  bone  with 

vhirh  ^^"'"^^      ^'-^^         to  four  tendons 

which  are  respectively  inserted  into  the  distal  phalanc^es  of 
the  four  fingers,  each  tendon  passing  through  the  split  before 
mentioned  as  existing  m  each  tendon  of  the%erforated  flexo," 

The  iumbricales  are  small  worm-like  muscles  (^^h^nce  theii' 
name)   which   arise    in   the   hand,  from   the  deep  flexo 

ndons  on  the.r  radial  side,  and  are  inserted  into  the  same 
side  of  the  respective  four  fingers 

f^c'xo^  longiis  poinds  is  tlie  name  of  a  muscle  which- 
ansing  from  the  fore  part  of  the  radius  and  bein  '  mser  eel 
th'e  thumV°"  '''''  ^'^'^'^^^  °f  pollex-fends 

Pronator  quaaratus.  A  short  muscle  thus  named  extends 
across  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna  towards  then     stal  ends 

"^7^:^^-''-'-'^        outer  borr^/^.;^,S 

n.^.r::!:-r:;:t,:::f'!i  two 


luuscies  wnich  arise,  one  over  the  othr.,-  f,-^^  \  V 
second  tendon  mto  the  middle  metSpar    ^  ^  ' 
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The  anconeus  is  a  very  small  triangular  muscle  which  goes 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  radial  aspect  of 
the  olecranon. 

The  extensor  comniiinis  digitorum  stretches  the  fingers. 
Springing  from  the  fibrous  membrane  which  invests  its  fleshy 
mass,  and  from  the  outer  condyle,  it  divides  into  four  tendons. 


Fig.  272.— Deei'EI!  Flexor  Muscles 
OF  Right  Fore-akm. 

I,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior;  2, 
supinator  brevis  ;  3,  flexor  profundus 
digitorum;  4,  one  of  the  lumbricales ; 
5,  flexor  longus  pollicis  ;  6,  pronator 
quadratus  ;  7,  flexor  brevis  pnllicis  : 
8,  opponens  pollicis ;  9,  adductor 
pollicis  ;  10,  origin  of  the  adducior 
minimi  digiti ;  11,  opponens  digiti 
minimi. 


Fir,.  273  — Si'i'ERFiciAi.  Extensor 

Muscles  of  Right  Foke-aum. 
I,  supinator  longus  ;  2,  extensor  carjii 
radialis  longior  ;  3,  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior  :  4,  eMensor  ossi-- 
nietacarpi  pollicis  ;  5.  extensor  primi 
inlernodii  pollicis  ;  6.  extensor  sc- 
cundi  internodii  pollicis  :  7,  extensor 
communis  digitorum  ;  S,  extensor  pro- 
prius  digiti  minimi  ;  9,  extensor  carj- 
ulnaris  ';  10,  anconeus  ;  1 1 .  brachuihs 
nnticus  :  12,  triceps  ;  13.  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris. 


which  arc  respectively  inserted  into  the  second  and  last 
phalanges  of  each  of  the  four  fingers.  A  moix  or  less  sepa- 
rate Dart  sending  an  additional  tendon  to  the  fifth  digit. 
Is  rcc^'oned  as  a^listinct  nn.scle  and  called  the  cxten.o, 
minimi  digiti. 
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The  extensor  carpi  iibiaris  springs  from  the  external  con- 
dyle and  from  the  ulna,  and  ends  in  a  tendon  going  to  the 
fifth  metacarpal. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  This  great  stretcher  of 
the  thumb  arises  from  both  the  ulna  and  radius  (on  their 
hinder  aspect),  and  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the  first 
metacarpal. 

The  extensor  primi  internodii  poUi'cis  is  a  small  muscle 
which  springs  from  the  membrane  between  the  radius  and 
the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  as  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  (springing  from 
the  back  of  the  ulna)  is  inserted  into  its  distal  phalanx. 

The  extensor  indicis  is  a  narrow  muscle  which  takes  origin 
from  the  middle  of  the  ulna  behind,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the, 
mdex. 

Supinator  brevis.  A  deep  muscle  thus  named  comes  from 
the  outer  condyle  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  radius  wrapping  it  round  somewhat  from  behind. 

9.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND  are  numerous,  but  small. 
The  thumb  (which  has  no  perforated  flexor)  is  provided  with 
a  flexor  brevis  going  from  the  carpus  to  the  proximal  pha- 
lanx ;  also  an  abductor  from  the  trapezium  to  the  proximal 
phalanx,  and  an  adductor  (placed  in  the  fold  of  skin  between 
the  thumb  and  index  digit),  going  to  the  same  phalanx  from 
the  middle  metacarpal.  Besides  these  there  is  an  opponens, 
which  goes  from  the  trapezium  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
first  metacarpal. 

The  little  finger  has  also  an  opponens,  going  from  the 
unciforme  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  ;  an  abductor,  {ron\  the  pisi- 
forme  to  the  proximal  phalanx;  and  a  flexor  brevis,  from  the 
unciforme  to  the  same  phalanx. 

Small  muscles  called  intcrossci  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
metacarpals  and  go  to  the  sides  of  the  proximal  phalanges. 
When  the  back  of  the  hand  (the  other  muscles  being  dissected 
off)  is  looked  at,  four  (dorsal)  interossei  are  seen  ;  one  going 
to  each  side  of  the  middle  digit,  one  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
index,  and  one  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  digit.  When  the 
palm  of  the  hand  is  looked  at,  three  {palmar)  interossei  are 
seen  :  one  going  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  digit,  and  two 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits  respectively. 

10.  The  ABDOMINAL  REGION  of  the  body  is  invested  by 
three  great  sheets  of  muscle  and  membrane.  The  first  of 
these,  the  external  oblique  (Fig.  268,  6),  springs  from  outside 
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the  eight  or  nine  lower  ribs,  and  its  fibres  pass  downwards 
and  inwards  (towards  the  mid-ventral  line),  being  inserted 
by  muscle  and  membrane  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  part 
dividing  into  what  are  called  the  "external"  and  "internal" 
tendons  of  the  muscle.  Above,  this  muscle  is  connected  with 
the  pectoralis  major. 

The  deeper  abdominal  muscle,  the  internal  oblique,  is  re- 
presented by  membrane  only  in  the  mid-ventral  region.  It 
passes  from  the  ilium  and  adjacent  structures,  up  towards 


Fig.  274. — Deeper  Abdominal  Muscles— the  exiernal  oblique  being  reinoveJ 
from  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  the  internal  oblique  and  part  of  the  rectii-. 
also,  from  its  right  side. 

I,  the  internal  oblique  ;  its  outer  tendon  (2)  is  cut  and  reflected  from  tlic  outside 
of  the  rectus  to  show  its  deeper  tendon  (3),  which  passes  within  the  rectus 
e.vcept  towards  the  pubis;  4,  transversalis  :  5,  its  fascia;  6,  sheath  of  tfc 
rectus  — near  the  pubis,  the  conjoined  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
pass  in  front  of  that  muscle  ;  7,  pyramidalis  ;  8,  rectus  of  left  side,  showing 
the  tendinous  intervals,  or  liiiiw  lra>n~'t-)sn: 

the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  its  fibres  mosth'  proceeding  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  tiiose  of  the  muscle  last  described. 

The  deepest  of  tlie  aljdomin.il  muscles,  the  /ran.fi'ersd/is, 
springs  from  the  iliinn  and  lower  ribs,  and  its  filjres,  proceed- 
ing horizontally,  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  whicli  meets  its  fellow 
in  the  mid-ventral  line.  The  abdominal  nerves  extend  round 
the  body  between  this  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique. 

Rectus  alntoininis.  This  is  a  long  muscle  which,  springing 
from  the  pubis,  ascends  to  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.    The  rectus  is  sc])arated  from  its  fellow  of 
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the  other  side  only  by  a  narrow  interval  which  is  occupied 
by  a  tendinous  cord — the  linea  alba. 

The  fibres  of  the  rectus  are  interrupted  at  intervals  by 
transverse  tendinous  intersections. 

A  small  pyraniidalis  muscle  arises  on  each  side  of  the 
pelvis,  and  extends  from  the  pubis  to  the  li)ica  alba. 

Ouadratus  liiniboncm.  This  is  a  mass  of  muscle  situate 
close  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  extending  upwards  from 
the  ilium  to  the  last  rib. 

Layers  of  fibres  between  adjacent  ribs  are  called  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  former  extend 
from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  to  their  cartilages.  The  latter 
extend  from  the  sternum  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  The 
intercostal  nerves  and  vessels  are  interposed  between  them. 

The  levatores  costancni  are  small  groups  of  fibres  passing 
obliquely  downwards  from  the  transverse  processes  to  the 
respective  ribs  at  their  proximal  parts. 

Triangularis  sterni  is  the  name  given  to  a  layer  of  muscle 
which  diverges  upwards  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  from  the 
deep  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum. 

1 1.  The  DIAPHRAGM  is  a  very  important  muscle  for  respira- 


FiG.  275.-THIC  Diaphragm,  viewed  from  the  lower  or  abdominal  side.  • 
y-C.I.,  the  vena  cava  inferior  :  CE,  the  ccsophaeiis  •  An  the  anrin  ■  Tl,  n 

thorace  dnct  cot  where  they  pass  lln-cnl^h 'the  dl^lXaKm  the' b™ ad  whi^e 
iht      W  t?""'""  f  ^'^"'V'-'  "^^^''^  fn.m  the  radiati„K  muse  a^ 

fibres  wh.eh  pass  down  to  the  nbs  and  into  tlie  pillars  in  front  of  tl^^f  venel  r^ 
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tion,  as  explained  in  the  Fourth  Lesson  of  "Elementary 
Physiology."  It  is  a  partly  fibrous,  partly  muscular  partition 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  perforated  for  the  passage 
of  certain  organs— namely,  the  oesophagus,  or  swallow,  and 
two  great  blood-vessels  named  aorta  and  vena  cava.  The 
diaphragm  is  strongly  convex  upwards  and  concave  down- 
wards, and  is  attached  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  several 
ribs,  to  the  centra  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  to  fibrous 
structure  binding  down  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  other 
muscles.  Muscular  towards  its  circumference,  the  diaphragm 
has  a  tendinous  central  portion. 


Fig.  276. — Deep  Muscles  within  the  Lumb.ah  and  Pelvic  Regions. 

I,  psoas  parvus;  2,  psoas  ma^us :  3,  quadratus  lumborum;  4,  iiuer-trans- 
versarii  ;  5,  iliacus ;  6,  obturator  e.xternus  ;  7,  pyriformis. 

12.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITY,  though: 
mainly  taking  origin  from  the  pelvis  and  leg-bones,  yet 
partly  arise  from  the  loins.  Thus  X\\q  psoas  magiius  springs 
from  the  centra  of  the  lumbar  and  last  dorsal  vertebral;,  and 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  former.  Passing  out 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  inserted  into  the  lesser 
trochanter  of  the  femur. 

The  iliacus  occupies  the  iliac  fossa  of  the  pelvis,  whence  it 
descends  and  joins  the  psoas  magnus. 

li\\Q  psoas  pari'us  springs  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  vcrtebnv,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ilio-pccti- 
neal  eminence. 

i:;lutcus  iiia.vi/in/s  is  a  very  large  muscular  mass  which 
arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
and  coccyx.  It  is  inserted  into  a  rough  line  below  the  great 
trochanter. 

The  gluteus  inedius  springs  from  outside  the  ilium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  great  trochanter. 


Fig.  277^-H,nd  View  of  the  Muscles  ok  the  Pelvis  and  Right  Thigh— 

the  gluteus  maximus  and  semi-tendinosus  being  cut  and  removed. 
I,  origin  of  the  glutens  maximus  ;  i',  its  insertion  ;  2,  great  sacro-sciitir  lia- 
ment  ,  3,  gluteus  medius  ;  4,  pyriformis  ;  5,  tendin  of^bturTtor  in tcrmi^ '  e' 

gluteus  mimnius  has  a  similar  origin,  but  deeper,  and 
a  similar  insertion.  ' 

naTs^n/;f'f7T'' ^'^^  ^''""t  °f  the  sacrum,  and, 
pass  ng  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the  saci  o-sciatic  notch,  is  inserted 
into  the  great  trochanter. 
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Muscles  named  obtia-ator  internus  and  obturator  extcriuis 
spring  respectively  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
obturator  membrane  and  ischium,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
trochanteric  fossa.  Two  little  muscles  {gemelli)  arising  re- 
spectively from  the  spine  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  join 
the  tendon  of  the  internal  obturator  above  and  below. 

The  qiiadratiis  femoris  passes  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  great  trochanter  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
femur  immediately  below  it. 


27S. —  An TKUioR  Mrsci.KS  of  thk  Isicii  r  ■riiu.ii 
I.  pso.ns  maKTius;  2.  iliacus  :  3,  tensor  vngiii.T;  fcniori.s:  4,  glutens  med'uis  :  5. 
sartnriiis  ;  6.  rectus  femoris  ;  7,  vastus  extemiis  ;  8,  vastus  internus  :  0,  points 
to  tlic  junction  of  tlic  extensor  muscles  near  their  insertion  into  t)ie  patella  : 
10,  aponeurosis  of  the  knee  ;  ii,  peclineus  ;  12,  ackluctor  :  13.  gracilis 

A  muscle  called  tlie  tensor  -^'a^^'iiicr  foiioris  passes  obliquely 
from 'the  anterior,  superior  sjiinous  ])rocess  of  the  ilium  to 
the  membrane  \\hich  binds  down  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
on  the  outside. 
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The  sartorius  is  a  long  flat  ribbon-like  muscle,  passing 
obliquely  down  from  the  front  margin  of  the  ilium  to  the  side 
of  the  tibia  just  below  the  tuberosity. 

The  great  extensor  of  the  leg,  the  quadriceps,  consists  of 
four  parts — (i)  the  rectus  femoris,  passing  down  from  the 
anterior,  inferior  spinous  process  and  the  brim  of  the  aceta- 
bulum ;  (2)  the  vastus  extenius,  and  (3)  the  vastus  internus, 
fleshy  masses  attached  respectively  to  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur;  and  (4)  the  c)-u?rus,  con- 
sisting of  fibres  springing  from  the  front  of  the  thigh-bone. 
The  whole  are  inserted,  by  a  tendon  attached  to  the  patella, 
into  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

Gracilis.  A  muscle  thus  named,  flat  and  thin,  springs 
from  the  pubis  (close  to  its  symphysis),  and  is  inserted  by  a 
tendon  into  the  tibia  beside  the  tuberosity. 

The  pcctincus  passes  from  the  ilio-pectineal  line  to  the 
femur  below  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  adductores  longus,  hrevis,  and  V2ai:;nus,  pass  down- 
wards and  outwards  from  the  pubis  to  the  femur,  and  are 
respectively  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea 
aspera,  into  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  aspera  down  to  the  inner  condyle. 

Three  muscles,  called  the  ham-string  muscles,  are— (i)  the 
biceps  femoris,  which  springs  both  from  the  femur  and  (by 
tendon)  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  (2)  the  scmi-tendinosus,  which 
arises  from  the  ischium  in  common  with  the  last,  and  is 
inserted  inside  the  tibia,  below  its  tuberosity  ;  (3)  the  sciiii- 
meinbranosus,  which  springs  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  (in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  biceps),  and  is  inserted 
triply,  (rt)  mto  the  tibia  behind  its  inner  tuberosity,  {b)  under 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  at  the  side  of  the  inner  tubero- 
sity, (c-)  into  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

13.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEG  Consist  in  front  of  seven 
muscles. 

The  tibialis  anticus  extends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia 
downwards  from  its  outer  tuberosity,  and  ends  below  in  a 
tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  ento-cuneiformc  and  first 
metatarsal. 

The  extensor  proprius  hallucis  arises  from  the  fibula  and 
the  interosseous  membrane  connecting  that  bone  with  the 
tibia.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe.  ' 

The  extensor  longus  digilonnn  pedis  arises  from  the  fibula 
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and  interosseous  membrane  and  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
Below,  it  ends  in  four  tendons  going  respectively  to  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  (peroneal)  digits. 

The  peroueiis  tertius  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  fibula's 
lower  third,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitonan  pedis  springs  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  calcaneum  and  its  annexed  ligaments,  and 


079.-MLisc1.RS  OF  Oi'TKK  Sinn  ..\ni)  Fhont  of  Right  Leg. 
,    external  lateral  licanieiU  ;  7..  tibialis  anticiis  :      extensor  lialluois  :  4.  eMensor 
'  loncus  dinitonun'pedis  ;  5,  peroncus  tertius  ;  6,  gastrocnemius  :  7.  pcroiieus 
lonmis  ;  7^  its  ten. ion  ;  8,  peroneus  brevis:  S.  its  temlon  :  Q,  annular  lig.anient , 
10,  e.xlensor  brevis  pedis  :  11,  abdiH-lor  ininiini  digiti  pedis. 


ends  in  four  tendons,  the  most  internal  of  which  is  inserted 
into  the  fu-st  phalanx  of  the  hallux.    The  other  three  become 
respectively  united  to  llu 
njxt  digits. 


lie  Ioiil;  c 


\tensor  tendons  of  the  three 
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A  remarkable  muscle,  the  pcroncus  longus^  arises  from 
the  outer,  upper  two-thirds  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  ends  in  a  tendon  which 
passes  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  then  obliquely 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  first  metatarsal. 

The  peroneiis  brevis  springs  from  the  outer,  lower  half  of 
the  fibula,  and  ends  in  a  tendon  which,  also  passing  behind 


Fig.  28n,.— SiiPRRFiciAi.  Flexor  Musci.es  of  Right  Leg. 
tendon  of  semi-membranosu.s  ■  2,2,  heads  of  g.-,strocnemuis  •  3  plantaris  •  . 
\,  hM  i'  ?■  °^  gastrocnemius,  continues  below  with  (6)"he  e^do 


SctaSrsal''''  '"'^'''"^  ""1°  t^^c  base  of  the  fifth 

Behind  the  leg  we  have  seven  muscles 

consk^ff  n/''r'T'V  ■f""!]'"^  ^""^  °^the  calf  of  the  leg) 
from  a l  ov.  fir  f '^'"^^  ^^^^^  by  a  thick  tendon 

one  intcTn,]  T^^  '""^^'^  ''^^  femur- one  external, 
one  intemal.    They  unite  and  send  down  the  very  strong 
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te>ido  A  chillis  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  cal- 
caneum. 

The  salens  Hes  beneath  the  gastrocnemius,  and  arises 
from  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  and  tibia,  while 
below  it  joins  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  plantaris  springs  from  the  femur  above  the  external 
condyle,  and  gives  rise  to  a  very  long  tendon  which  goes  to 
the  calcaneum  beside  the  tendo  Achillis. 


Fig.  281.— Ueei'  l''i.iixoK  IMlscles  of  Right  Leg. 
1  popliteus-  2,  tendon  of  semi-membr.inosns  ;  ^,  extenml  I.Tleral  ligament  of  the 
'  knee  joint  ■  4,  cut  upper  e.\tremity  of  soleu^  ;  5,  lle.vor  longus  diiiitorum  pedis: 
6  flexor  longus  hallucis  ;  7,  tendon  of  tibialis  posticus;  8,  peroneus  longus  : 
o'  peroncus  brevis  ;  10.  accessorius  ;  11,  abductor  hallucis,  cut  short  :  12.  He.vor 
brevis  hallucis  ;  ij,  abductor  digiti  minimi,  cut  short ;  14,  Hcxor  brevis  muimu 
digiti. 

The  popliieus  is  a  short  oblique  muscle  which  takes  origin 
by  a  thick  tendon  from  a  pit  outside  the  external  condyle, 
and  is  inserted  behind  the  tibia  above  the  oblique  line. 
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A  muscle  bends  the  toes,  called  the  flexor  loiigus  digitorum 
pedis,  arising  behind  the  tibia  below  the  popliteus.  It  ends 
in  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus  and 
beneath  the  calcaneal  arch,  and  then  divides  into  four  ten- 
dons—one for  each  of  the  four  outer  digits  at  their  distal 
phalanx,  each  perforating  in  its  passage  a  tendon  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  long  flexor  is  connected  with  a  small  muscle  called 
flexor  accessorius,  which  passes  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  from  the  calcaneum. 

The  flexor  lo7igus  pollicis  pedis  springs  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  hbula  and  the  interosseous  membrane.  It 
ends  m  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus 
groovmg  the  tibia,  astragalus,  and  calcaneum.  In  the  sole 
It  gives  off  a  tendmous  slip  which  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  then  ends  by  being  inserted  into 
the  distal  phalanx  of  the  hallux. 

The  tibialis  posticus  arises  from  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
tbia  (below  the  popliteus)  and  from  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. It  ends  in  a  tendon  which  first  passes  beneath  the 
internal  malleolus  along  a  special  groove,  and  then  beneath 
the  ca  caneum,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the 
naviculare  and  the  first  metatarsal. 

14-  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT,  besides  the  flexor  acces- 
sonus  already  noticed,  consist  of  the  following  •— 

J  %  If^'^'^r  ^"^''^  ^^^'^^^  a"ses  from  the  inner 

of  fh^fi  ?  calcaneum  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  hallux. 

,i,J^''-^TT i'^'^'''-""'  (or  perforatus)  arises  .from 
the  g,  t  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  and  from  membrane 
toes     E  'I  corresponding  with  the  four  smalS 

Srth^ro^r  ^      ''''^'^  - 

rhe  aMuctor  digiti  minimi  springs  from  the  outer  border 

.n.o  Ihe  base  of  the  first  phalanges  onL'Zrre  ^'"::"''" 

borders  of  ,ho  firs,  .Ihalan'  "J  M,e  jInE 
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The  abductor  pollicis  pedis  takes  origin  from  the  cuboides 
and  third  and  fourth  metatarsals.  Passing  obUquely,  it  is 
inserted  conjointly  with  the  external  insertion  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis. 

The  traiisversiis  pedis  is  a  nan'ow  band  stretching  from 
the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsals  and  blending  with  the 
insertion  of  the  adductor  pollicis  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
hallux. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  like  those  of  the  hand,  except 
that  it  is  the  second  digit,  not  the  third,  which  has  two  dorsal 
interossei.  This  condition  results  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  origin  (from  the  metatarsal)  of  the  fibular  interosseus  of 
the  second  digit  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  tibial 
interosseus  of  the  middle  digit. 

Such  is  the  normal  condition  of  man's  muscles,  but  these 
structures  are  liable  to  considerable  individual  \-ariation. 

15.  On  turning  to  other  Vertebrate  animals  in  order  to 
estimate  the  peculiarity  of  man's  muscular  structure,  we  find 
that,  as  regards  the  MUSCLES  OF  THE  head  and  neck.. 
the  occipito-frontalis  truly  belongs  to  a  distinct  category  of 
"  skin-muscles,"  whereof  the  platysuia  viyoides  also  forms  a 
part.  This  dermal  group  of  muscles  is  very  feebly  repre- 
sented in  man  compared  with  what  we  find  in  brutes,  e.g. 
the  Horse,  where  it  is  termed  the  painiici/lits  cnrnosi/s,  and 
by  its  contractions  produces  those  twntchings  of  the  skin 
which  must  be  familiar  to  most  readers.  It  is  most  de- 
veloped in  such  forms  as  the  Porpoise  (where  it  envelops  the 
whole  body  from  the  occiput  to  the  tail  end),  the  Echidna, 
and  the  Hedgehog.  In  the  last-named  animal  it  is  so  com- 
plex that  it  may  be  divided  into  nine  pairs  of  muscles,  one 
pair  being  the  "  occipito-frontalis."  When  all  these  muscles 
contract,  the  animal  becomes  "rolled  up."  the  hmbs  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  enclosed  in  a  muscular  bag.  The  panni- 
culus  is  commonly  inserted  into  the  arm  and  leg.  and  p.iri 
of  it  may,  as  in  the  Echidna,  be  applied  round  the  manimar> 
gland,  which  it  serves  to  compress. 

Muscles  such  as  those  which  exist  in  man's  face  niav  be 
wanting  altogether,  as  e.c[.  in  the  Tortoises,  but  some  of  them 
may,  as  we  shall  sec,  be  much  more  developed  m  certain 
animals  than  thcv  arc  in  him. 

Thus  we  may  have  his  superior  ouncular  -•<^P'-'^=^^"'^^^  !  . 
two  muscles,  and  his  anterior  auneu/or  =^"^1  Z^^;/' 
nuricu/ar  by  four,  together  with  two  or  three  exfa  muscles, 
■as  in  the  Horse. 
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Palpebral  muscles  may  be  wanting,  as  in  Serpents,  and  the 
o?-bicHlaris  palpebrarum  may  be  atrophied,  as  in  "Whales,  or 
replaced  by  a  complete  sphincter,  as  in  letraodon. 

The  muscles  of  the  nasal  region,  so  important  for  expres- 
sion, do  not  in  most  animals  attain  the  distinctness  they  do 
in  man.  Yet  they  may  be  distinct  where  little  expression  is 
to  be  detected,  e.g.  in  the  Great  Ant-eater.  They  may  all 
abort,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  or  they  may  receive  certain  addi- 
tions, as  in  the  Pig,  where  two  muscles  arise,  one  on  each 
side,  from  the  zygoma  and  maxillary  bone,  and  unite  together 
above  the  end  of  the  snout,  which  thev  ele\-ate  ;  while  two 
other  muscles  (which  depress  the  snout)  take  origin,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  zygoma,  and  are  inserted  into  the  median 
septum.  In  the  Mole  there  are  even  four  on  each  side,  all 
arismg  above  the  ear  and  passing  forwards  betw  een  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle. 

The  most  exceptional  modification  of  the  nasal  and  labial 
muscles  is,  however,  found  to  exist  in  the  Elephant,  where 
they  form  its  remarkable  trunk.  For  this  purpose  two 
muscles  (elevators)  take  origin,  one  on  each  side,  from  pro- 
cesses above  the  nasals.  Another  pair  (depressors)  spring 
from  the  pj-e-maxillae,  while  a  third  pair  (lateral,  longitudinal 
muscles)  take  their  origin  from  the  frontal  and  maxillary  bone 
on  each  side.  Besides  these  there  are  intrinsic  muscles  of 
the  proboscis,  the  fibres  of  which  radiate  from  the  nasal  pas- 
sages to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skin,  and  tend  to  keep 
the  former  open. 

Another  peculiar  condition  is.that  existing  in  Cetacea,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  nose  as  a  sense  organ. 
Here,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Porpoise  a 
muscular  layer  spreads  forwards  from  the  frontal  bone  over 
the  posterior  nasal  structures,  and  another  layer  spreads  back- 
wards from  the  maxillary  bone  over  the  anterior  nasal  struc- 
tures. It  is  by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  that  the  nasal 
passage  is  opened  while  the  nasal  sacs  are  compressed  and 
their  contents  ejected. 

The  masseter  may  attain  a  relative  size  and  complexity 
which  are  very  much  greater  (especially  when  compared  with 
the  simultaneous  condition  of  the  temporal)  than  in  man 
Ihis  great  devc  opment  is  well  seen  in  certain  Rodents 
(^f^^f/>''''^s  and  the  Agouti,  where  the  masseter  is  divided 
nto  three  portions,  and  traverses  the  singularly  enlarged 
infra-orb.tal  foramen  spoken  of  in  describing  the  skeleton 
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This  muscle,  even  in  Mammals,  may  be  blended  with  the 
temporal,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater. 

The  temporal  muscle  of  man  is  but  very  poorly  developed 
compared  with  what  we  find  in  many  other  forms,  such  as  the 
Tiger.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  less  developed  relatively 
than  in  man,  as  in  the  Hare.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  portions,  as  in  the  Fowl  and  Goose. 


XiX>. 


LA. 


Fig.  282.-.Si  i'ERFiciAL  Mlscle'-  of  Rk;ht  Side  of  Menopoma. 


A  A,  .-iddiictor  arcuum:  B,  biceps;  r.-i    constrictor  ^J'  ,<^™';';^;:,';;; 

fkucium;  D,  deltoid:  7?',  digastric  ;  Z--^- .'=•'<'<^"j'^^  °"f;^•„f4f;, 
obliaiie-  LA,  lev.ttor  arci.tini  :  LD,  Int.ssinins  dorsi    J/,  ma^seter,  J///  . 
ante'rioV  part' of  .nylo-hyoKl ;  Mll^  V^^^r... ^v^^r.-^^-^-^  S,  s.d,- 
claviiis;  SL,  stipinator  longiis  ;  1,  trapez.t.s  ;  /,  tuccps  ,  U,  uln.ans. 

The  i>icryi>oid  muscles  of  man  arc  essentially  similar  to 
the  sanfe  parts  in  the  whole  of  his  class  ;  but  these  mt.sclcs 
may  be  indistinguishably  united  into  one,  as  in  ''J^;^'"/'^''';  • 
or  even  with  the  temporal,  as  in  Mnwbranchus  (I- .g.  2b6). 
Tlicv  mav  be  vci  v  large,  as  in  venomous  Serpents. 

S.  Tie  OKH.TAT.  MUSCLKS  of  man  present  -  co'Kht.on 
which  is  normal,  these  parts  exhibiting  a  remarkable  con- 
slancv  in  vertebrate  animals.  .  . 

sSh  parts,  however,  may  be  entn-cly  w;nUn,g  even  .n 
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Mammals,  e.g.  Talpa  and  Spalax;  and  in  Lepidosiren,  the 
Lamprey,  and  Lancelet  amongst  Fishes. 

On  the  contrary,  muscles  may  be  developed  which  do 
not  exist  in  man  at  all. 

Thus  in  most  Mammals  {e.g.  the  Horse)  a  conical  funnel- 
shaped  muscular  mass  may  spring  from  around  the  optic 
foramen,  and,  passing  within  the  recti,  attach  itself  to  the 
sclerotic. 


a   ;  nz       n  j 


Fig.  283. — Deeper  Muscles  of  Right  Side  of  Menopoma  (die  mylo-hyoids 
and  trapezius  being  removed  or  cut  short). 


A.A,  adductor  arcuum  ;  CA,  constrictor  arcuum  ;  CF,  constrictor  faucium  ;  CHE, 
cerato-hyoideus  e.xternus  ;  CHI,  cerato-hyoideiis  interus  ;  D,  deltoid  ;  D'  and 
digastric;  A'-iO,  external  oblique;  Cy/,  genio-hyoideus ;  />tO,  internal 
oblique  ;  LAS,  levator  anguli  scapula;  ;  LD,  latissimus  dorsi ;  M,  inasseter  : 
S,  subclavius  ;  SM,  serratus  magnus  ;  T,  trapezius. 

This  mass  may  divide  itself  into  two  portions,  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros  ;  three,  as  in  the  Frog ;  or  into  four,  as  in  the 
Porpoise.  In  the  last  case  we  have  thus  four  supplementary' 
recti  muscles  within  the  four  normal  ones. 

It  may  be  that  the  superior  oblicjue  muscle  does  not  pass 
through  a  pulley.  It  does  not  do  so  in  Vertebrates  below 
Mammals,  where  it  arises  at  the  front  part,  not  the  back  of 
the  orbit. 

The  two  oblique  muscles  may  thus  arise,  one  above  the 
other,  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  as  in  the  Frog  and 
in  Fishes. 

The  muscles  of  the  eye  may  take  origin  in  part  from  the 
basis  cranii  and  in  part  from  the  fronto-parietal,as  in  the  Frog  ; 
or  they  may  spring  from  within  a  bony  canal  situated  beneath 
the  basis  cranii,  as  in  many  bony  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Carp. 
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The  eye  muscles  may  attain  a  prodigious  length,  as  in  the 
Hammer-headed  Shark,  where  they  arise  from  the  basis 
cranii  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  prolonged  lateral 
processes  which  support  the  eyeballs  at  their  ends. 

There  may  be  a  distinct  depressor  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  other  muscles  may  be  developed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  third  eyelid,  which  is  of  large  size  in  so  many 
animals,  notably  in  Birds. 

The  third  eyelid  may  be  furnished  with  a  muscle  which, 
arising  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  orljit,  passes  through 
a  muscular  and  ligamentous  loop,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
third  eyelid's  inferior  margin. 

This  muscle  may  be,  as  in  the  Frog,  furnished  with  a  tendon 
which  forms  a  loop  over  the  conical  muscular  mass  of  the 
eyeball,  so  that  when  that  muscle  swells  by  the  retraction  of  the 
eyes  the  loop  necessarily  contracts,  and  thus  moves  the  eyelid. 

It  may  be,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  that  the  muscle  of  the  third 
eyelid  takes  origin  from  the  upper'and  inner  part  of  ihe  eye- 
ball, and,  passing  downwards  round  the  conical  muscle  and 
optic  nerve,  reaches  the  lower  angle  of  the  third  eyelid. 

Finally,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds,  it  may  spring  from  the 
lower,  nasal  side  of  the  eyeball  and  end  in  a  tendon  which 
proceeds  to  its  insertion  as  in  the  Crocodile,  except  that 
it  passes  through  a  pulley  formed  by  the  tendinous  sheath  of 
a  second  muscle  (the  qitadratus  iiictitaniis)  which  arises  from 
the  sclerotic  at  its  upper  and  back  part,  and  ends  in  forming 
the  sheath  aforesaid.  As  in  Birds  there  is  no  conical  muscle, 
this  quadrate  one  is  probably  its  representative. 

Another  muscle  may  also  exist,  as  in  the  Frog,  forming  a 
sort  of  fleshy  sheet  on  which  the  eyeball  rests,  and  which 
protrudes  the  eyeball  by  its  contraction. 

17:  As  to  the  MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  of  man  really  represents  what 
are  two  muscles  in  many  other  animals,  viz.  a  sterno-mastoid 
and  a  cleido-mastoid.  '  Nevertheless  it  may  be  a  single 
muscle  even  in  Reptiles,  as  in  the  Iguana. 

The  sterno-mastoid  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  in 
Birds  and  Batrachians. 

The  cleido-mastoid  may  also  be  wanting,  and  it  may,  as  m 
the  Horse  (by  suppression  of  the  clavicle  and  uninterrupted 
union  with  the  deltoid  or  pectoralis),  extend  directly  from  the 
skull  to  the  humerus  as  a  ccphalo-humeral,  or  even  to  the 
ulna,  as  in  Hyrax. 

In  cold-blooded  Vcrtebratps  this  muscle  may  be  attached  to 
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the  fronto-parietal  or  to  the  suspensorium,  and  it  may,  even 
in  Mammals,  be  inserted  above  into  the  mandible,  as  in 
the  Horse. 

The  digastric  of  man  is  closely  resembled  only  by  the  same 
muscle  in  his  own  order.  In  other  Mammals,  e.g.  the  Dog,  it 
has  but  a  single  belly  ;  and  in  lower  Vertebrates  the  muscle 
which  commonly  receives  this  name  has  a  very  different 
position.    Thus  in  Birds  and  Reptiles  it  descends  from  the 


Fic.  284. 

No.  I.— Muscles  of  Neck  and  Shoulder  of  fgiiaua,  the  trapezius  and 
deltoid  being  cut  short. 
A',  biceps;  BA,  brachiahs  anticus;  CM,  cerato-mandibular  ;  CMa,  complexus 
major;    CMt,  complexus  minor;  Z)'  and  Z?=,  two  parts  of  deltoid;  DM 
digastnc  ;  £H,  epicoraco-humeral,  or  sub-clavius  ;  IS,  infra-spinalus  -  LC 
levator  claviculae ;   OH,  omo-hyoid ;   P,   pectoralis;  SCM,   sterno  cleido- 
mastoid; SMg,  serratus  magnus ;   T\  external  long  head  of  triceps- 
external  humeral  head  of  triceps  ;  Tz,  trapezius  ;  x,  part  of  complexus.  ' 
No.  2. — Deeper  Muscles. 

'-^"^•nxD"''^'''  ^5«"dens;  0/<T   complexus  major;  Clyli,  complexus  minor; 
A/,  depressor  mandibular ;  KAM,  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  ■  RPM  rectus 
capitis  posticus  m.ijor;  Sc,  scalenus;  SCM,  sterno-cleido-mastoid;  x  'part  of 
complexus.  ' 

hinder  part  of  the  cranium  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  man- 
dible, and  in  some  Birds  is  divided  into  three  portions. 

The  siyh-hyoid  of  man  is  a  muscle  constant  in  his'  class 
but  of  variable  size.  It  may  be  of  extraordinary  length,  as  in 
the  Great  Ant-eater,  and  it  may  be,  as  in  the  Horse,  re- 
latively shorter  than  in  man,  the  bony  extent  of  the  anterior 
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cornua  being  so  much  greater  than  in  the  human  structure. 
It  may  be  attached  above  to  the  par-occipital  process,  as  in 
the  Horse,  or  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
some  Birds,  e.g.  the  Fieldfare. 

The  stylo-glosstis  and  stylo-pharyngeus  present  few  dif- 
ferences in  Mammals,  except  that  the  former  may  take  origin 
from  the  paramastoid  process  (as  in  Hyrax),  or  low  down  on 
the  anterior  cornu,  as  in  Ruminants. 

The  viylo-hyoid  even  in  Mammals  may  be  quite  discon- 
nected with  the  hyoid,  and  it  may  be  exceedingly  elongated 
and  divided  into  several  antero-posteriorly  successive  parts, 
as  in  the  Great  Ant-eater.  The  hindmost  part  may,  even 
in  man's  class,  take  origin,  from  the  sides  of  the  occiput,  as 
in  the  Echidna.  It  may  be  very  large,  as  in  Meiwpoina 
(Fig.  282). 

The  gcnio-hyoids  are  very  constant,  existing  down  to 
Fishes.  They  may  be  inserted  into  the  cornua  (not  the  body) 
of  the  hyoid,  as  in  Birds  and  Fishes,  or  into  fascia  bounding 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  beneath,  as  in  Mctwpoma,  or  into  the 
uro-hyal,  as  in  Menobranclius. 

The  hyo-glossus  of  man,  arising  as  it  does  from  three  parts, 
might  be  expected  to  present  (as  is  the  case)  variations  in 
other  animals  in  accordance  with  the  varying  development 
of  its  three  points  of  origin,  namely,  the  body,  and  the  lesser 
and  greater  cornua  respectively  of  the  os-hyoides. 

By  a  yet  further  modification  the  hyo-glossus  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  hyoid  and  blended  with  a  sterno-h)  oid  also 
detached  from  the  hyoid,  so  that  we  have  an  enormously  long 
muscle  entering  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  but  taking 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  Great  Ant-eater,  where  the  hyo-glossi  are  reinforced 
by  small  muscles  springing  from  the  anterior  cornua.  Both 
la'teral  and  median  muscles  exist  in  most  Birds,  and  lateral 
muscles  {i.e.  from  the  cornua  to  the  tongue)  exist  in  Reptiles 
and  the  Frog,  and  even  in  some  Fishes,  all  but  tongueless 
as  are  the  last-named  animals. 

The  <reiiio-ohssifs  may  take  origin  from  the  sides  ot  the 
mandibular  rami  instead  of  from  the  symphysis,  as  in  Ser- 
pents, or  it  may  have  two  origins  (one  from  the  symphysis  and 
one  from  the  side  of  the  mnndiblcV  as  in  the  Great  .\nt-eatcr. 
This  muscle  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  m  Fishes,  and 
even  amon^rst  Birds-while  nevertheless  it  exists  not  only  in 
Reptiles  but  also  in  Batrachians  (.-.-.  the  Frog,  a /a  ma  mini, 
and  Mcnobraiichus). 
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Other  muscles,  not  present  in  man,  may  exist  where  com- 
plex branchial  arches  replace  his  rudimentary  thyro-hyals  or 


Fic.  285.— Muscles  of  Vkntrai.  Surface. 

On  the  right  side,  superficial  muscles  ;  on  the  left  side,  deeper  muscles,  the 
mylo-hyoidei,  pcctoralis,  and  external  oMiqne  Ijcing  removed.  Also  supeHicial 
flexor  muscles  of  right  pectoral  limb  of  Mciwhranclius. 

A  biceps;  C/i'  and  C/?'-,  cornco-brriclii^Iis  j  CM ccrnto-hyoideus  extcrnvis  ■ 
"L  a/'^"^'''"''  °^''''1"<=  ;  fl*:''"'"  longus;  (7//,  genio-hyoid  :  MH'-  and 

MH  ,  mylo-hyoidcus ;  O//,  omo-hyoid  ;  P,  P\  and  P'\  pcctoralis-  K 
rectus  ;  .V,  subclavius  ;  SH,  sterno-hyoid ;  .5"/.,  supinator  longus  ;  T,  triceps  ' 
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cornua.  Thus  we  may  have— i.  Muscles  connecting  the 
hyoidean  and  branchial  arches  {e.g.  the  cenito-hyoidcus  cx- 
tenius  and  intcrnus).  2.  Muscles  connecting  the  branchial 
arches  of  each  side  [e.g.  the  constrictores  mxicuin  of  Meno- 
braiiduis.  3.  Muscles  suspending  the  branchial  arches  to  the 
parts  above  them — as  the  levatorcs  iDxuiim  of  Mcnobranclius. 

The  conditions  of  man's  stcriio-hyoid  are  very  general!)' 
present,  but  the  muscle  may  be  wanting,  as  in  Chelonians,  or 


.1  '       ■  7 


Fig.  2S6.— Superficial  iMiiSCLEs  of  Right  Side  and  of  Extensor  Sl'Rfach 
OF  Right  Pectoral  Limb  of  Menobranchi's. 


AB,  adductor  branchianim  ;  B.  biceps  :  CP,  constrictor  pharyngis  ;  CHE,  cerato- 
hyoideiis  externus  :  D,  deltoid;  Di,  first  pnrt  of  digastric;  EB,  extensor 
brevis ;  EL,  extensor  longus  ;  E.vO,  external  oblique;  L.-l,  levatores 
arciiLi'n  ;  first  part  of  the  same;  LD,  latissimus  dorsi  :  A/,  massetcr  ; 

AIH"^,  mylo  hyoideus  posterior  :  OH,  onio-hyoid  ;  subclavius  :  SL  *  and 
SL',  supinator  longus;  T,  temporalis;  Tz,  tiapczius;  7"",  triceps;  L', 
ulnaris. 

arise  as  far  back  as  the  xiphoid,  as  in  the  Ant-eaters.  It 
may  unite  with  its  fellow  to  form  a  thick  azygos  muscle,  as 
in  the  Dolphin,  or  arise  from  the  anterior  ribs  and  be  inserted 
into  the  mandible  as  well  as  into  the  cornua,  as  in  Serpents. 
It  may  also  form  part  of  a  great  muscular  mass  passing  un- 
interruptedly from  the  pelvis  to  the  hyoid,  as  in  Mt-nobriin- 
chus,  and  thus  wc  see  that  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
that  part  of  each  great  lateral  muscle  which  in  Fishes  is 
inserted  into  the  median  portion  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 

A  separate  sicnio-ihyroid  and  a  distinct  tliyro-hyoid  are 
structures  peculiar  to  man's  class.  The  former  blends  with  the 
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sterno-hyoid  even  in  the  Platypus.  It  may,  as  in  the  Great 
Ant-eater,  take  origin  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  bone  of  tlie 
sternum. 

The  otno-hyoid  may  be  wanting  even  in  Mammals,  as  e.i^. 
in  the  Dog.  We  find  it,  however,  in  Reptiles  and  Batrachians, 
though  absent  in  Birds.  It  may  arise  from  the  clavicle  (as 
Igitana),  from  the  pre-coracoid  (as  Menobi-anchus),  or  be 
bent  at  almost  a  right  angle,  looping  round  the  sterno- 
mastoid  (as  in  the  Chameleon). 

18.  In  the  VERTEBRAL  REGION  there  may  be  three  scaleni 
muscles,  as  in  man,  or  but  one.  They  may  vary  also  as  to 
the  number  of  ribs  from  which  they  take  origin,  and  may 
reach  even  to  the  basi-occipital  (as  in  the  Agouti),  or  to  the 
mastoid  process  (as  in  the  Dolphin).  They  may  be  plainly 
but  a  continuation  forwards  of  the  kvatores  costaruvi,  as  in 
Birds. 

They  may  be  feebly  developed,  as  in  Reptiles,  extending  as 
in  Iguana  from  the  first  four  cervical  vertebrte,  or  from  the 
atlas,  to  the  first  cervical  rib,  as  in  Iguana  and  Chaiueleo. 
Finally,  the  scaleni  may  be  indistinguishably  blended  with 
the  dorsal  muscular  mass,  as  in  Batrachians  and  Fishes. 

The  rectus  capitis  anticys  major  may  attain  a  much  greater 
development  than  in  man,  extending  down  to  the  sixth  dorsal 
\ertebra. 

The  lotigus  colli  may  arise  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra,  as  in  the  Agouti. 

We  may  have  in  Chelonians  (e.g.  Eviys)  a  very  elongated 
muscle  extending  from  even  the  hindmost  thoracic  vertebra? 
and  going  to  the  basi-occipital,  and  beneath  this  a  series  of 
little  muscles  (extending  each  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next 
but  one  in  front)  connecting  together  the  cervical  vertebra: 
and  the  anterior  dorsal  ones. 

Again,  we  may  have  a  simple  muscular  mass  answering 
apparently  to  both  longns  collus  and  rectus  anticus.  Thus 
in  the  Chameleon  we  have  such  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
first  eight  or  nine  vertebra?,  and  going  to  the  basi-occipital. 
1  he  origin  may  be  much  more  extensive  in  Serpents  (where 
the  hypnpophyses  afford  points  of  origin),  and  in  certain 
Batrachians  (e.g.  Mciiopoma  and  Mowbranchus)  a  corre- 
sponding muscle  stretches  on  each  side  from  beneath  the 
basis  cranu  throughout  the  whole  trunk,  and,  diminishing 
backwards,  ends  (or  rather  arises)  in  the  sub-vertebral  part 
ot  the  pelvic  region. 

The  rectus  lateralis  is  really  but  the  highest  of  the  inter- 
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transvcrsales.  It  is  a  constant  muscle  in  man's  class,  varving 
in  size  with  the  dimension  of  the  atlantic  transverse  process, 
and  therefore  being  large  in  the  Carnivora. 

The  pharyngeal  muscles  of  man  are  structures  which  are 
exceptional  amongst  Vertebrates,  as  they  are  developed  in 
the  highest  class  alone. 

In  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrach  ians,  and  Fishes  there  are  no 
proper  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  but  only  fibres  which  are 
quite  homologous  with  those  of  the  cesophagus. 


Fig.  287.— Superficial  Ml  scles  of  Extensok  Side  of  I.ec,  and  of  far  i  s 
OF  Trunk  and  Tail  of  Mknoi'O.ma. 

ES,  erector  spinx — directly  continued  into  dorsal  half  of  tail  :  ELD.  extensor 
longiis  digitornm  pedis  ;  FC ,  femoro-candal  ;  GM.v,  probably  rectus  femoris  : 
/,  muscle  resemblint;  illacus  ;  ILC,  iliii-caudal  :  //',  ilio-peroiical  :  AV-",  part 
of  great  extensor  of  tliigh  ;  SM  and  ST,  muscles  like  the  semi-membranoMis 
and  semi-tcndinosus. 

These  fibres  may,  however,  form  a  well-developed  pli.i- 
rvngeal  sphincter,  as  in  Fishes,  and  serve  for  moving  those 
"  throat-jaws,"  the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  exist  in  so  many 
of  the  lowest  Vertebrate  class. 

Much  variety  in  form  and  in  tlic  details  of  attachment  may. 
however,  exist  in  the  Mammalian  iiharyngcal  constrictors, 
and  wc  may  find  a  greater  degree  of  complexity  than  in  man. 
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The  muscles  belonging  to  man's  palatal  region  are  special 
Mammalian  muscles,  and  present  in  the  class  generally  the 
same  disposition  as  in  him.  The  pendulous  palate  becomes 
in  the  Cetacea  a  muscular  canal  prolonging  the  posterior 
nares  to  the  elongated  larynx  which  it  embraces. 

19.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  of  man  present  characters 
as  exceptional,  when  compared  with  those  of  Vertebrates 
generally,  as  does  his  axial  skeleton.  The  non-development 
of  a  tail  and  the  large  size  of  the  upper  extremities  are  occa- 
sions in  him  of  muscular  conditions  which  differ  greatly  from 
those  presented  by  many  other  forms. 

Thus  the  first  and  second  layers  may  be  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  other  muscles  may  be  represented  (as  in  Menopoma 
and  Menfldranchus)  by  one  great  mass,  running  from  the  head 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  neura- 
pophyses  ;  and  this  again  may  be,  as  in  Fishes  {e.g.  the  Perch), 
divided  by  a  number  of  aponeuroses  more  or  less  at  right 


Fig.  288.  — Superficial  Muscles  of  the  Perch.  The  fin-rays  of  all  the  fins  are 

cut  short  off. 

I,  great  lateral  muscle,  showing  the  numerous  more  or  less  vertical  tendinous 
mtersections  slightly  inflected  forwards  and  backwards  ;  2,  small  superficial 
muscles  mserted  mto  the  fin-rays  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins;  4,  slender 
longitudmal  muscle  running  (in  the  interval  of  the  summits  of  the  two  great 
lateral  muscles)  between  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  ;  5,  similar  muscle  on  the 
ventr.al  margin,  which  also  appears  between  the  anal  and  ventral  fins  ;  6,  small 
radiatmg  muscles  of  the  caudal  fin  :  7,  part  of  the  great  lateral  muscle  inserted 
mto  the  skull  ;  8  and  9,  elevators  of  the  operculum  ;  10,  elevator  of  the  palato- 
quadrate  arch  ;  it  and  12,  muscular  mass  which  by  its  contraction  closes  the 
jaws  ;  13,  superficial  muscles  of  the  pectoral  fin  ;  14  and  15,  muscles  of  the 
ventral  hn, 

angles  to  the  backbone,  so  that  the  dorsal  muscular  mass 
comes  to  consist  not  of  segments  extended  in  the  line  of  the 
skeletal  axis,  but  of  segments  extending  almost  at  right  angles 
to  that  axis. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  may  be  much  less  developed,  re- 
latively, than  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in  liirdS;  or  they  may  be 
all  but  absent,  as  in  Chelonians.  They  may,  on  the  contrary, 
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be  excessive  in  mass,  as  in  most  Fishes,  or  in  complexity,  as 
in  Serpents. 

The  trapezius  is  a  very  constant  muscle,  but  may  be  much 
more  restricted  or  more  extended  in  its  origin  than  is  the 
case  in  man.  It  may  also  be  divided  into  two  portions,  as 
notably  in  the  Mole,'  where  the  two  origins  are  very  wide 
apart  :  (i)  the  occiput,  and  (2)  the  first  two  lumbar  ver- 
tebriE.  It  may  be  very  small,  as  in  Meuobranchus  (Fig.  286) ; 
or  may  unite  with  the  latissimus  dorsi,  as  in  Aitguis  fragilis; 
or  with  part  of  the  deltoid,  so  as  to  go  directly  to  the  humerus, 
as  in  some  .Mammals  without  clavicles. 

In  Bats  a  long  slender  segment  of  this  muscle  may  pass 
along  the  upper  margin  of  the  wing  membrane  from  the 
occiput  to  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  pollex. 

In  the  Flying  Squirrel  Fteromys  a  similar  muscular  band 
goes  to  the  rudimentary  pollex,  but  it  springs  from  the  zy- 
goma, and  is  therefore  rather  a  modification  of  the  platysma 
myoides  than  of  the  trapezius  ;  as  it  is  also  in  Galeopithccus. 


Fig    28^— Muscles  of  the  Ventral  .Aspect  of  the  Breast  a.nd  Lei  t 
Wing  of  an  Eagle  {Aquiln/ncosn). 

(After  A.  Milne-Echvnrds.) 
,,  pectnralls  mijor,  sending  out  a  slip,  2  (as  the  tensor  petagii  lon-ns)  to  the  first 
metacarpal;  3,  tensor  petagii  brevis;  4.  b.ceps :  5  triceps :  6  brarh.ali. 
anticiis:  7,  pronator  brevis  :  8,  pron.ator  longus;  9.  flexor  carp.  "1"^";  •  J^^; 
extensor  melacarpi  radialis  longus;  11,  extensor  carpi  radial.s  ,  12  M^^'^j 
polllcis  ;  13,  points  just  above  a  long  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus  ,  u.  flex,  r 
tirevis  dlgitorum. 

In  Birds  an  analogous  and  similarly  slender  muscle  goes 
to  the  pollex  or  to  a  sesamoid  at  its  base,  but  this  muscle 
is  often  an  offshoot  from  the  pcctoralis  major,  though  it  ma> 
contain  fibres  from  the  deltoid  or  from  the  biceps-shou mg 
in  what  diverse  ways  a  similar  want  niay  be  supphcd. 

The  li,ramenfum  nucha  of  man  .s  but  a  n.d.mcnt  of  t l  at 
vast  band,  or  sheet,  of  fibres  which  m  many  anunals  tlic 
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Horse)  extends  from  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  to  the 
occiput,  sending  down  a  lamellar  expansion  to  the  spines  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse.  In  the  Giraffe  it  extends  back  even  to 
the  sacrum. 

This  ligament  may  become  ossified,  as  in  the  Mole. 

The  latissiimis  dorsi  is  another  nearly  constant  muscle, 
though  of  varying  extent.  It  may,  as  in  many  Apes,  send  a 
slip  on  to  the  olecranon,  or  even,  as  in  the  Echidna,  to  the 
flexor  ca7'pi  ulnaris  with  which  it  blends.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Echidna.  It  may  arise 
within  the  ribs,  as  in  Chelonians,  e.g.  Eniys.  It  may  be 
very  small,  as  in  Menopoma  (Fig.  282).  Finally,  it  may  com- 
pletely unite  with  the  trapezius,  as  in  Angiiis  fragilis,  or  it 
may  be  altogether  wanting. 

The  rJiomboidei  may  be  more  divided  than  in  man,  as  in 
the  Mole;  or  single,  as  in  the  Hawk;  or  absent,  as  in  the 
Apteryx  and  apparently  in  lower  forms.  A  rhfliiiboideits 
capitis,  which  sometimes  exists  in  man,  is  often  present  in 
lower  forms,  as  e.g.  in  Lemur  and  Nycticebics, 

Levator  anguli  scapulce.  This  is  essentially  and  morpho- 
logically the  anterior  part  of  that  great  muscle  by  which,  in 
quadrupeds,  the  trunk  is  slung  between  the  summits  of  the 
scapulae — the  greater  part  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
serratus  inagmis — rather  than  a  really  distinct  muscle. 

There  is  a  muscle  commonly  existing  in  Mammals,  but 
which  is  developed  only  by  rare  exception  in  man.  This 
(the  levator  clavicula)  extends  from  the  atlas  to  the  scapula 
or  to  the  clavicle  ;  it  is  well  seen  in  Apes.  It  is  a  muscle  of 
considerable  constancy,  as  it  is  found  of  a  very  large  relative 
size  in  Reptiles,  e.g.  Iguana  (Fig.  284).  '  It  may  arise  from 
the  occipital  region,  as  in  Cliaincleo. 

Another  muscle,  not  found  in  man,  but  developed  in  some 
Mammals  {e.g.  the  Horse  and  Hyrax),  is  termed  the  steriio- 
scapular.  It  extends  from  the  sternum  over  the  scapulo- 
humeral articulation  to  the  superior  vertebral  angle  of  the 
scapula. 

The  serrati  po.'itici  superior  and  inferior  are  botli  repre- 
sented in  many  Mammals  by  one  single  continuous  muscle, 
which  seems  to  attain  its  maximum  of  development  in  the 
Hyrax.  Only  the  inferior  serratus  posticus  may  be  present, 
as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth,  wliile  sometimes  (as  in  the  liats) 
it  is  the  superior  which  is  exclusively,  or  all  but  exclusively, 
developed.  ' 

The  .spleiiius  capitis  is  a  muscle  the  possession  of  which 
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man  shares  with  his  class,  but  which  may  have  no  distinct 
representative  in  non-mammahan  forms  which  are  higher 
than  Batrachians,  e.g.  in  the  Iguana. 

The  splciiius  colli  is  present  only  in  a  few  Mammals. 

The  erector  spince  presents  in  man  a  degree  of  differentia- 
tion not  generally  found  in  animals  below  his  class.  Thus  in 
the  Iguana  and  Chameleon  it  is  but  divisible  into  the  lonei- 
tudinal  parts  answermg  respectively  to  the  loiigissi)iiiis  dorsi 


Fig.  2go.— Deeper  Mlisci.es  of  Outer  Side  of  hinder  part  of  Trunk  and 

ANTERIOR   PAR  I-  OfTaIL,  AND  OF  THE  DoRS A L  (eXTENSOr)  .SinEOF  RlGHT 

Pelvic  Limd  of  i\U'/wbranc/uis—lhs  gluleus  maximiis,  rectus  fcniorls,  and 
extensor  longus  digitorum  being  cut  and  reflected. 
/■;//■,  extensor  liallucis  :  ELD,  extensor  longus  digilornnt:  i^.iO,  external 
oblique:  FC,  fenioro-cauaal  ;  G.  gracilis;  GMA/.  gluteus  medms :  GMt, 
gluteus  minimus:  G.Vx  and  R  F,  great  extensors  of  tlngh  :  /,  iliaciis  (?); 
flC.  ilio  cau.lal  :  //',  ilin-pcroneal  :  -T,  sarlorius  :  S.^r,  semi-niembranosus  : 
.vy,  sami-tenJinosus  ;   TA  and  T.-l      tibialis  anticus. 

and  mcro  lumbalis,  and  continuing,  with  the  intervention  of 
certain  neck  muscles,  from  the  cranium  to  tlie  end  of  llic 
dorsum  of  the  tail.  But  a  greater  simplicity  still  may  exist, 
as  in  T:iilcd-P.  itrachians  (e.g.  Mriiofioiim  \\n<\  .]f c)io/>r,vuiiiis). 
where,  withniil  tlic  intervention  of  any  such  neck  muscles,  a 
simple  or  more  or  less  tcndinoiisly  intersected  muscular  mass 
extends  from  the  skull  directlv  to  the  end  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  mil     This  dorsid  muscle  mav  be  reduced  to  a  mere  rudi- 
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ment,  as  in  E;)iys,  where  it  runs  between  the  transverse  and 
neural  processes  and  the  carapace. 

The  cervicalis  asceiidcns.  This  anterior  continuation  of  the 
sacro-Iumbahs  is  of  great  constancy,  appearing  even  in 
Reptiles,  e.g.  Iguana  and  CJiavieleo. 

Tra)isversaHs  cervicis.  This  muscle,  which  is  the  anterior 
prolongation  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  is  less  constant,  as  in 
at  least  some  Reptiles,  e.g.  Iguana  and  CJianiclco  (Fig.  284),  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  distinct  existence. 

The  complexus  is  a  muscle  of  great  constancy,  as  it  is 
found  in  Reptiles,  e.g.  Iguana  and  Clianielco  (Fig.  284),  while 
even  in  Batrachians  and  Fishes  it  must  be  considered  as 
included  in  that  part  of  the  dorsal  extensor  mass  which 
adjoins  the  head. 

The  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  is  relatively  much  smaller  in 
man  than  in  many  Mammals,  compared  with  the  rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor ;  while  man's  obliqui  capitis  are  also  relatively 
smaller  than  in  very  many.  Thus  in  the  Horse  the  posterior 
oblique  has  fen  times  the  bulk  of  the  more  normally  developed 
I'ectus  posticus'  minor. 

A  whole  series  of  muscles  may  be  developed  which  in  man 
are  entirely  absent.  These  are  the  numerous  muscles  which 
move  the  tail,  and  which  may  obtain  a  vast  bulk,  as  in  the 
Cetacea  and  in  Fishes. 

To  describe  these  muscles  in  detail  would  rather  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  treatise  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 


I  2 
I  \ 


4  3 

F II-;.  29T.— Diagram  of  Caiidai,  Musci.f.sof  Right  Side  of  Tail  of  Iguniin, 
showing  how  the  venlr.nl  mass  resembles  the  dors.il  part,  and  how  the  ten- 
dinous intersections  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  drawn  out  into  cones. 

N.  neural  spine  ;  //,  hypapophysial  spire  :  2.  zygnpophysis  :  I,  transverse  process  ; 
I,  dorsal  series  of  cones;  2. 'upper  lateral  series  of  cones;  3,  lower  series  of 
cones  ;  4,  ventral  series  of  cone.s. 

animals  than  within  that  of  the  present  work.  Here,  however, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  enormous  coccyx  of  the  Porpoise  is 
provided  not  only  with  dorsal  muscles  which  continue  on 
backwards  the  erector  spintc  (with  its  main  divisions)  from 
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the  occiput  to  the  tail-  end,  but  also  possesses  a  ventral 
muscular  mass  (extending  forwards  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  thorax),  which  mass  is  divisible  from  above  downwards 
into  two  antero-posteriorly  extended  masses — together  con- 
stituting, as  it  were,  a  ventral  (and  here  sub-vertebral)  re- 
flection of  the  erector  spinas.  The  same  appearance  occurs 
in  some  Reptiles  and  in  Tailed- Batrachians,  where  the  ventral 
muscles  of  the  tail  repeat  below,  the  dorsal  masses  above. 
But  these  Batrachian  caudal  muscles  are  not  sub-vertebral — 
not  the  continuation  backwards  of  sub-vertebral  ones  of  the 
trunk,  but  direct  continuations  backwards  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  as  is  also  the  cas«  in  most  Fishes.  Muscles  of  the 
tail  (even  in  man's  own  order)  may  be  very  extensive,  and 


KiG.  292.-MUSCL1-S  OF  Right  Half  of  a  Transversi-  Section  of  thk 
Tail  of  Ignnna,  showing  the  separation  of  the  caudal  miiscnlar  cones  from 
the  vertebra;  by  the  intrusion  above  of  a  supra-caudal  mass  from  the  trunk, 
and  by  the  intrusion  below  of  the  femoro-caudal. 

A,  dorsal  half  of  caudal  cones;  .S,  ventral  half  of  caudal  cones  ;  SC,  supra-caudal  : 
FC,  femoro-caudal. 

caudal  muscles  may  have  attachments  such  as  are  indicated 
by  their  nzawo-i—piibococcygeus,  ilio-coccygcns,  sacro-coccygcKS, 
and  ischio-coccygeus  respectively. 

Powerful  muscles  and  complex  arrangements  of  tendons 
are  especially  developed  in  forms  which,  like  the  Spider- 
Monkey,  are  capable  of  suspending  the  entire  body  by  the 
grasping  action  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

20.  The  MU.SCLES  OF  THE  UPPKR  EXTRF.MITV.  as  might 
be  expected,  often  disappear  in  those  forms  in  which  nn  upjier 
extremitv  is  wanting.  Just,  however,  as  we  found  m  the 
skeleton' that  we  might  have  bones  of  the  shoulder  gn-dlc 
without  anv  of  those 'of  the  arm,  so  we  may  have  ccrtam  o( 
the  muscles  in  ([ucstion  attached  to  that  shoulder  gn-dlc 
thouo-h  the  actual  extremity  be  wanting.  Such  is  the  case 
in  some  Reptiles,  in  .  ///;'///>  fragilis.  The  muscles  may 
be  'H-eatly  reduced  in  size  where  there  is  little  variety  ot 
motmn,  as  in  Birds  and  Cetaceans.    No  profitable  compari- 
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son  can  be  instituted  between  the  limb-muscles  of  man  and 
of  Fishes.  Very  simple  muscular  fasciculi  represent  in  Fishes 
the  complex  structures  of  higher  vertebrates. 


The  pectoralts  major  is  a  nearly  constant  muscle,  but  one 
which  may  vary  greatly  as  to  its  relative  size  to  other 
muscles  its  degree  of  subdivision,  and  the  details  of  its 
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origin.  Thus  in  many  Birds  it  is  the  absolutely  largest 
muscle,  and  equals  the  weight  of  all  the  other  muscles  of 
the  body  put  together.  In  the  last-named  class  it  may  send 
a  slip  to  the  pollex,  as  in  the  Eagle  (see  Y'l-g.  289,  2). 

Pectoralis  minor.  The  smaller  pectoral  is  a  much  less  con- 
stant muscle  than  the  large  one,  being  very  frequently  absent. 
Even  in  animals  closely  allied  to  man  {e.g.  many  Apes)  it  is 
inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  humerus  instead  of 
into  the  coracoid  process.  It  may  form  one  with  the  pecto- 
ralis major,  as  in  Birds. 

The  siib-claviiis  is  also  an  inconstant  muscle.  It  may  take 
on  an  enormous  development  and  be  singularly  modified,  as  in 
Birds,  where  it  arises  beneath  the  pectoralis,  and  is  so  inserted 
as  by  its  action  to  antagonize  that  muscle  ;  for  it  sends  a 
tendon  between  the  clavicle  and  coracoid,  and  the  scapula 
(the  margin  of  the  interspace  through  which  it  passes  serving 
as  a  pulley),  by  which  the  direction  of  its  force  is  changed, 
so  that  it  serves  to  elevate  instead  of  to  depress  the  humerus. 

Serratus  magniis.  This,  which  really  is  one  muscle  with  the 
levator  anguli  scapula;,  may  be  much  more  e.\tensi\^e  or  much 
riiore  restricted  than  in  the  human  subject.  In  Quadrupeds 
[e.g.  the  Horse)  the  serrati  of  the  two  sides  serve  to  sling-  the 
trunk  from  the  scapulas,  or  summits  of  the  columnar  fore- 
limbs.  It  may  consist  of  several  detached  parts,  as  m  the 
Chameleon,  or  be  exceedingly  small,  as  in  Mciiopoina 
(Fig.  283). 

The  deltoid  is  a  nearly  constant  muscle  m  Vertebrates  above 
Fishes,  but  may  be  very  small,  as  in  the  Horse,  or  very  large, 
as  in  the  Bat,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  several  parts. 

The  Slip ra-spinat Its  of  man  is  normal  as  compared  wuh 
that  of  other  animals  of  his  class  ;  but.  by  a  strange  e.xccp- 
tion,  it  may  be  placed  only  on  the  inner  (or  body)  side  of 
the  scapula,  as  in  the  Echidna. 

The  infraspinatus,  whicli  is  also  normal  m  man,  may  (as 
in  the  Echidna)  be  placed  at  the  most  anterior  part  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  scapula. 

The  teres  minor  mav  coalesce  with  the  last-noticed  muscle, 
as  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater.  The  minor  may  be  larger 
than  the  major,  as  in  the  Horse. 

The  teres  major  is  normal  in  man,  but  it  may  attain  a 
very  much  greater  relative  size,  as  in  the  Mole. 

'Hie  Ktdn\almlaris  is  generally  in  Mammals  much  as  it  is  m 
the  Iniman  subject,  ll  may  be  considerably  smaller,  however 
ras  in  Cetaceans)  ;  and  by  a  singular  exception  it  may  (as  in  the 
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Echidna)  exclusively  arise  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
scapula. 

The  coraco-bracliialis  of  man  does  not  normally  exhibit 
the  complexity  of  structure  which  it  may  exhibit  in  some 
other  Mammals.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  part  usually 
developed  in  man  (namely,  that  descending  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus),  we  may  have  a  shorter 
part  inserted  above  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major  and  con- 
nected with  the  capsular  ligament  (as  in  the  Bonnet  Ivlonkey 
and  many  other  species),  and  a  third  part  descending  right 
down  to  the  internal  condyloid  ridge  of  the  humerus,  as  in 
the  Echidna,  in  Lejiuir,  Iguana  (Fig.  296),  and  others. 


and 


Fig.  294. — Mi-scLF.s  np  Inside  of  Right  Arm  of  fg-iinnn  {seen  in  front), 
pectoralis  and  deltoid  being  cut  short  and  reflected. 

/)',  Ijicep;;;  £A,  brachialis  anticua  ;  CB  ^  and  CB^,  coraco-brachialis ;  />' 

Z> 2  deltoid:  /?//,  muscles  perhaps  answering  to  the  subclavius;  IS,  infra- 
spinatus; B,  pectoralis;  SCA/,  sterno-cleido-mastoid  ;  T3,  triceps. 

The  diceps  as  it  exists  in  man  is  a  fair  exponent  of  its 
normal  condition,  at  least  in  his  class.  This  muscle,  however, 
may  arise  from  but  a  single  head,  which  may  take  origin 
from  the  scapula  only,  as  in  the  Pig,  or  from  the  coracoid 
only,  as  in  the  Echidna  and  the  Iguana.  Its  insertion  ma\- 
take  place  both  into  the  ulna  and  radius,  as  in  the  Pig,  and  the 
two  tendons  of  insertion  may  divide,  allowing  the  brachialis 
anticus  to  pass  between  them,  as  in  the  Chameleon.  This 
muscle  may  arise  even  from  the  sternvnn,  as  in  the  Frog. 

Brachialis  anticus.  This  is  rather  short  in  man.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  in  the  Agouti.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  confounded  with  the  biceps,  as  in  Iguana,  Mcno/uvna, 
and  Mcnpbranchus.  '  ' 
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Triceps.  The  great  extensor  of  the  arm  in  man,  in  spite  of 
its  size  and  complexity,  is  small  and  simple  compared  with 
conditions  which  may  obtain.  Thus  it  may  (as  in  Hyrax) 
have  four  heads,  and  in  addition  a  fasciculus  going  from  the 
surface  of  the  infra-spinatus  to  the  olecranon,  and  called 
the  dorso-epitrochlear  ( Fig.  295,  De)    It  may  be  very  powerful 


Fig.  295. —  Muscles  of  Outer  Side  ok  Fore-li.mb  of  Hvr.vx. 

serratus  magnus ;    Rc,  rhomboideus  capitis;    Ssp,  supra-spinatus ;  Isf*, 
infra-spiiiatus  ;    D,  deUoid :     Tmaj,  teres  m.ajor :   De,  dorso-epitrochlear  : 
— "l,  triceps  ;  iS^f.  brachialis  anticus  ;  5'/,  supinator  longus  ;   /?/</,  e.vteiisor 
longus  digitorum  ;  Eiiui,  e.xtensor  minimi  digiti. 

and  take  origin  largely  from  the  scapula,  as  in  the  Pig  and 
Echidna,  or  it  may  take  origin  from  the  coracoid  also,  as  in 
the  Iguana.    It  may  be  quite  rudimentary,  as  in  the  Porpoise. 

21.  The  MU.SCi,ic.s  OK  TJIK  I'OKK-.XRM  in  man  attain  nlmn«l 
their  maximum  of  complexity.  As  might  be  expected,  th-:;. 
become  greatly  reduced  in  aninials  the  hands  of  uhicli  hrut- 
little  mobility  (as  Birds  and  Cetaceans)  or  have  a  rcduc  nl 
number  of  digits.  In  Hirds  the  actions  of  the  pronators  and 
supinators  are  modified  and  limited  to  opening  and  shutting 
the  wing,  /.(•.  to  ad-  and  ah-durtioii. 
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Pronator  teres.  This  is  a  nearly  constant  muscle,  being 
present  even  in  Afenopoma  and  Menobraiichns  (Fig.  297).  Its 
size  and  importance  are  often  relatively  greater  than  in  man. 
It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  quite  absent,  as  in  the  Hedgehog 
and  the  Horse. 


Fig.  296.— Muscles  of  Inside  of  Right  Auim  of  Iguana. 
a,  biccp.s  ;  C,  slurTial  inarrlii  of  co.atoiU  bout  ^   rZ>  '  :wni  C  li''.  i\u>  paUs  of 
corac'.  -biacliiali^;  CC,  costo-coracoid  ;  IfK,  fle.vor  carpi  radiaiis  ;  F  U,  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  ;  /.Z),  latissimus  dorsi ;     ^  subscapiilaris  ;  T\  7'=^,  and  parts 
of  triceps  ;  /,  tendon  from  latissimus  dorsi  to  triceps.  ' 

Flexor  carpi  radiaiis.  This  is  normal  in  man,  but  its 
insertion  may  vary  in  other  animals.  It  may  arise  from  the 
ulna  only  (and  not  from  the  humerus),  as  in  Birds. 


KiG.  297.— Deeper  Fi.exor  Musci.es  of  Right  Forf.  arm  of  nivnof'o,,,,,  the 

flexor  longiis  being  cut  and  rcllcctcd. 
/?.  biceps;  FB,  flexor  brevis;  FL,  llexor  longus  ;  i-/,,  supinator  longus  ;  Pl\ 

pronator  teres. 

The  palmaris  longiis  is  often  al^scnt  (as  c.o;.  in  the  Hedge- 
hog, in  Ruminants,  the  Horse,  &c.),  or  blends  with  the  fle.xor 
digitoruin,  as  in  the  Echidna,  or  with  the  flexor  radiaiis  Its 
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palmar  fascia  may  contain  a  fibro-cartilaginous  disc,  as  in 
Hyrax. 

The  flexor  carpi  jilnaris  of  man  is  normal.  It  may  be 
greatly  more  complex  and  divided  into  four  portions,  as  in 
the  Two-toed  Ant-eater,  where  the  pisiform  bone  is  so  large. 


KiG.  2.i8.— Long  Flh.vcor  Musci.n.'!  and  Ti-nuons  ok  thi-  Hand  oi- 

NVC-IICHIU'S. 

ri  prDiiiilor  teres;  Fs,  lle.Nor  suhlimis  digilorum  :       (Ic.xor  profundus digitonim  : 
}''lp,  flexor  loni;us  pollicis. 

Flexor  siihlimis  diaitonnn.  This  muscle  in  man  presents 
a  dc<n-ec  of  distinctness  which  is  by  no  means  constant.  Jt 
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may  be  united  with  the  flexor  profundus  in  one  mass,  as  in 
the  Kangaroo  and  Echidna.  It  may  also  be  confined  to 
the  hand,  and  therefore  be  a  short  muscle,  as  in  the  Iguana 
and  Chameleon.    It  is  small  in  Birds. 

That  symmetrical  bifurcation  and  definite  arrangement  of 
the  perforated  tendons  which  oljtains  in  man  is  by  no  means 

PJ 


'7 


Img.  299.  — Fi.exoh  Muscles  and  Tilndons  ok  Kouk-foot  oi-  Hvuax. 
/V  pal  maris  longus  •  flexor  carpi  iilnaris  ;  /"W,  flexor  sublimis  digiionim  : 

/'A/,  llexor  profmulis  chgitorum  ;  Pt/.,  flexor  longus  pollicis;  /vt  palmar 
lascia  :  hbiii,  llexor  brevis  niaiuis  ;  L,  Uiiiibricales. 

constant.  Thus  it  is  absent  in  Birds  ;  and  in  lower  Vertebrates 
(e.g.  Ignann)  this  muscle  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  inserted  by 
definite  tendons.  Even  in  man's  own  order  we  may  sec  by 
the  Nycticebina;  how  the  index  digit  may  fail  to  have  a  true 
perforated  tendon,  while  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  flexor 
subhmis  may  be  supplemented  (as  in  Ilyrax)  by  an  extra 
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muscle,  a  peculiar  flexor  brevis  mamis  which  takes  origin 
from  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  flexor  profundus  digitorum  in  man  possesses  an  ex- 
ceptional distinctness  and  subdivision.  As  has  been  said,  it 
may  be  intimately  united  with  the  sudlitiiis,  as  it  may  also  be 
(even  in  Monkeys)  with  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  When  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter,  it  may  yet  send  a  tendon  to  the  thumb, 
as  in  Nycticebus.  It  may  end  in  but  one,  or  at  most  two  ten- 
dons, as  in  Birds.  In  the  complete  separation  of  this  muscle 
from  the  one  ne.\t  mentioned,  man  differs  from  all  the  Apes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis.  This  muscle  is  very  commonly 
completely  united  with  that  last  described,  as  e.g.  in  Echidna, 


Fig.  300. — Di.-'GKAM  of  Flexor  Tendons  of  Hand  of  Nvctilebi's. 

■['he  numbers  indicate  the  .digits  (from  the  pollex  to  the  minimus)  to  which  tlie 

tendons  go  respectively. 
/'■//,  fiexor  longus  pollicis  ;  FJ>,  flexor  profundus  digitorum  ;  Fs,  flexor  subliinis 

digitorum. 

Dnsypus,  and  even  in  the  Apes.  The  two  united  deep  flexor 
muscles  (profundus  and  longus  pollicis)  may  fail  to  send  any 
tendon  .11  10  (lie  two  nr  llircc  ulnar  digii.^.  :!S  is  ^hv  c:isc 
in  Bats.  When  the  two  deep  flexor  muscles  ue  distinct, 
the  longus  pollicis  may  send  tendons  to  all  the  digits,  umtmg 
variously  with  those  of  the  flexor  profundus,  as  in  Xycfurbiis, 
Lor/s,  and  Chaiiiclco.  It  may  send  no  tendon  10  the  pollex 
in  a  fonn  closely  allied  to  man,  i.e.  in  the  Orang. 

Lumbricalcs.    These  may  be  altogether  absent  (as  in  Birds, 
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'the  Hedgehog,  and  Pig),  or  there  may  be  but  one,  as  in 
Pteropus.  The  thumb,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  its  own 
lumbricahs,  as  in  Dasypus  Sexcindus;  and  there  may  be 
eight  in  the  hand,  as  in  Galcopithecus. 

The  pronator  quadratus  may  be  much  more  elongated 
than  in  man,  as  in  the  Dog  and  Cat.  It  may,  however,  be 
completely  wanting,  as  in  the  Flying  Fox  and  in  the  Horse. 
An  accessory  pronator  may  be  developed  (as  in  the  Iguana 
and  Chameleon),  arising  from  the  internal  condyle  and  radial 
border  of  the  ulna,  and  being  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  radius  between  the  insertions  of  the  pronator  teres  and 
pronator  quadratus. 


I''iG.  301. — Deep  Flexor  Muscles  of  Foke-arm  of  Iguana,  the  more  superficial 

ones  being  cut  and  reflected. 
B,  biceps  ;  FCR ,  flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  FCU,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  FPD,  flexor 

profundus  digitorum  ;  PA,  pronator  accessorius  ;  PQ,  pronator  quadratus; 

PT,  pronator  teres  ;  .S"^,  supinator  accessorius;  SL,  supinator  longus. 


Supinator  longus.  This  is  a  very  inconstant  muscle,  as 
1  might  be  expected  from  its  action,  which  is  related  to  the 

exceptional  mobility  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  of  man.  Thus 

it  is  totally  absent  in  many  anim^ils,  <\g.  the  Horse.    It  may, 

on  the  contrary,  attain  a  vastly  greater  relative  size  than  in 
iman,  as  in  Bradypns,  where  it  takes  origin  from  the  lower 
•three  quarters  of  the  humerus,  and   is  separable  into  two 

parts;  it  is  large  and  double  in  some  Reptiles,  e.g.  the  Iguana 

and  Chameleon  (Figs.  302  and  303). 

The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  exceptionally  distinct 

in  nian,  for  in  most  Mammals  it  is  more  or  aUogether  united 

with  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
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Anconeus.  This  muscle,  which  in  man  seems  to  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  triceps,  may  be  a  very  large  and  very  dis- 
tinct muscle,  as  in  Dasypus  and  Plioca. 

Extensor  coininiinis  digitorum.  This  is  exceptionally  dis- 
tinct in  man,  being  often  (as  e.g.  already  in  Nycticebus) 
blended  with  one  or  more  other  extensors.  It  may  be  so 
diminished  and  short  as  to  extend  only  from  the  carpus  to  the 
digits,  as  e.g.  in  Iguana  and  Chameleo. 


Fir,.  302.— Radial  Side  of  Rh.iit  Akm  of  Parson's  Chamei.i-on. 
,4  '.  adductor  digiti  Icrtii;         .idductilr  digit!  quarti  :  />.  biceps  ;  />",  ^' <^^- 
iciisores  plialaugnnim  ;  Ri,  E'',  A"  5.  cMcnsores  .nctacaii>(>rum  ;  J:h/..  •^s- 
tensor  radialis  lungii.r  :  FK.  flexor  radialis  ;  .1//',  extensor  melacarpi  pollicis : 
/'/',  pronator  teres  ;  SL,  supinator  loiigus. 


Extensor  viiuinii  digiti.  This  extensor,  which  may  be 
absent,  may  also  be  jircscnl  wlicrc  we  miohl  hardly  expect 
to  find  it.  Thus  it  may  be  present  in  forms  in  which  the 
digitus  mininuis  is  entirclv  nl^scnt,  e.g.  the  Horse.  '1  his  fact 
is  less  remarkable,  however,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
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inuscle's  special  destination  to  the  fifth  digit  is  a  human  Ijut 
lot  a  Mammalian  character.  Very  often,  even  in  man's  own 
)rder,  this  muscle  may  send  tendons  to  the  third  and  fourth 
ligits  also 

The  extenso}-  carpi  ulnar  is,  normal  in  man,  may  be  much 
ncreased  in  size,  as  e.g.  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater.  It  may 
36  diminished — not  arising  from  the  humerus — as  in  some 
iirds.  It  may,  as  in  [guana,  be  united  in  one  with  the 
lexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


P-k;  303  _pREt.RR  Mi.sri.M  OF  Extknsor  Aspiict  of  Right  Pore-arm  of 
.^Md  retrectc^r"'"-"""'  '^'^^^^^'^  ^^^S'or  and  brevior  bei?,g  cm. 

biccrps  ;  E'i-E^,  cxteiisorcs  metncarponim  ;  extensor  radialis  brrvinr  ■ 

^/^/,  extensor  radialis  longior  ;  ZCC/,  extensor  uh\nfl -yi/Xt,-   ,  naH  : 

n^fo'r  longnr:  rrrricepf^^^'  ^""'"^  ^  ■  -Pi" 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi poUicis.  This  muscle  of  man  ex- 
^mp hfies  a  very  constant  condition,  since  it  exists  in  animals 
n  which  the  pollex  is  entirely  absent,  as        in  the  Horse 
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The  muscle  may  be  double  and  very  voluminous,  as  e.g.  in  the 
Chameleon.    Even  in  very  near  allies  of  man  (the  Anthropoid 
,  Apes)  it  ends  in  two  tendons,  one  going  to  the  trapezium,  the 
other  to  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb. 

The  cxte)isor  priini  inieriiodii  pollicis  appears  to  be  exclu- 
sively human. 

The  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  is  often  wanting. 
It  may  coalesce  with  the  extensor  indicis,  as  in  the  Dog  and 
Rabbit. 

Extensor  indicis.  This  muscle  may  be  absent  as  well  as 
that  last  described,  as  e.g.  in  Hyrax.  It  may  send  tendons  to 
other  muscles  besides  the  index,  viz.  to  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  digits,  as  in  the  Lemuroidea. 

Supinator  brci'is.  This  may  even  in  Mammals  be  entirely 
absent,  as  in  the  Horse.  There  may  however  be  an  acces- 
sory supinator,  as  in  the  Iguana. 

22.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND  of  man  of  course  possess 
an  especial  character  in  harmony  with  the  special  perfection 
of  that  organ  in  him.  Its  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
interossei,  can  hardly  be  compared  with  any  profit  with  the 
muscles  of  creatures  below  the  rank  of  Mammals.  For 
though  sometimes  (as  e.g.  in  Chameleo)  we  may  meet  with  a 
so-called  flexor  brevis  pollicis  or  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
it  is  difficuU  to  assert  that  these  are  really  homologues  of  the 
muscles  so  named  in  man.  Nevertheless,  though  the  muscu- 
lar condition  of  the  human  hand  is  special,  yet  its  essential 
type  is  that  common  to  the  class  to  which  man  belongs,  and 
especially  like  that  of  his  own  order.  Primates,  the  members 
of  which  possess  all  the  manual  muscles  of  man,  only  more 
or  less  different  in  form  and  proportion.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  these  muscles  are  wanting  altogether,  as  in  the 
Horse  and  Whale,  but  they  are  generally  present  e\  en  where 
they  might  not  be  expected  (at  least  all),  as  e.g.  in  the  Dog. 

Opponens  pollicis.  This  muscle  in  man  attams  its  maxi- 
mum decree  of  relative  size.  It  is  not  only  present,  though 
small,  in  the  Primates  generally,  but  it  is  present  in  forms 
quite  destitute  of  an  opposable  thumb,  as  e.g.  in  the  Dog. 

The  adductor  pollicis  may  be  inserted  into  the  index 
throuiTh  atrophy  of  the  pollcx,  as  e.g.  in  the  Dog. 

Palmaris  brevis.  'I'his  muscle  is  not  peculiar  to  man.  Jt 
not  only  exists  in  his  order,  as  e.g  m  Lemur,  is  found 
even  in  Marsupials,  e.g  the  Tasmaman  Devil.  }  the 
ICrhi.lna  it  has  been  said  to  take  ongm  from  the  ulna. 

opponens  di'-iti  minimi.    This  muscle  exists  not  onh  m 
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man  and  his  order,  but  even  in  such  forms  as  the  Dog  and 
the  Bat. 

Iiitcrossei.  These  muscles  are  \ery  generally  present, 
existing  even  in  the  cold-blooded  Vertebrates,  and  their 
essential  nature  is  that  of  flexores  brc-ves.  Even  in  man  half 
of  each  pair  of  interossei  acts  as  an  extensor^  being  inserted 
into  the  dorsum  of  the  third  phalanx  ;  while  half  of  each  pair 
acts  as  a  flexor,  being  inserted  into  the  palmar  side  of  the 
first  phalanx.  Indeed,  it  is  by  a  modification  of  what  are 
essentially  interossei  that  some  of  the  small  special  muscles 
of  the  pollex  and  little  finger  are  constructed,  as  the  abductor 
polite  is  and  digit  i  jninii/ii. 

The  distinction  between  "palmar"  and  "dorsal"  interossei 
is  really  unimportant,  referring  only  to  the  mode  of  their 
origin  from  the  metacarpals. 

23.  In  the  ABDOMINAL  REGION,  the  body-wall  of  man  is 
composed  of  muscular  layers  such  as  normally  exist  in  other 
Vertebrates  above  Fishes.  The  muscles  may,  however,  be 
severally  more  developed  or  less  de\  eloped,  or  more  complex 
or  less  complex,  thau  they  are  in  him. 

On  entering  the  class  of  Fishes  we  lose  the  superimposed 
lamellEE  of  differently  directed  muscular  fibres  of  which  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  higher  forms 
consist.  In  their  place  we  have  exclusively  antero-posteriorly 
directed  fibres,  and  it  is  as  if  the  rectus  muscle  had  increased 
vastly  and  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  completely  aborted 
oblique  muscles.  That  this  is  so,  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
by  those  Batrachians  which  begin  life  with  so  many  and  close 
resemblances  to  Fishes,  which  subsequently  they  lose.  Thus 
in  the  great  persistent  larva,  the  Axolotl,  we  find  no  truly 
oblique  abdominal  muscles,  but  only  as  it  were  a  hyper- 
trophied  rectus  ;  while  in  the  rarely  attained  adult  condition 
(in  which  it  closely  resembles  the  genus  Amblystouia)  we 
meet  with  the  normal  muscular  abdominal  structure  of  super- 
imposed oblique  lamellae. 

Sometimes  the  number  of  these  lamella;  is  greater  than  in 
man  :  thus  the  obliquus  cxternus  mav  consist  of  three  dis- 
tinct layers,  as  e.g.  in  the  Iguana. 

The  obliquus  internns  of  man  is  of  moderate  development, 
t  may  be  less  developed  than  in  him,  as  e.<r.  in  the  common 
Lhamcleon.    On  the  other  hand  it  may ^ be  much  larger, 
elat.vcly,  as  in  Iguana,  where  it  lines  the  wliolc  of  the 
thorax  ;  or  it  may  be,  as  in  Menopoma  and  Menobranelius, 
the  largest  muscle  of  the  body,  being  continued  on  forwards 
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and  backwards  so  as  to  extend  from  the  hyoid  to  the  distal 
end  of  the  tail. 

Transversa/is.  This  third  abdominal  muscle  as  it  exists 
in  man  is  normal,  but  its  aponeurotic  part  ma\'  be  much 


|,-,c;.  304.— SurF.RI-lCIAl.  VliNTlJAl.  Ml'SCI  KS  OF   Ru.IlT  SlPl-:  IN  MfNOI'OMA. 

J'  vO  externa!  obli(|ue  ;  FC.  ronioro  camlal :  C.  gracilis:  Ailiaciis:  /C,  isclii» 
caudal :  l/C,  ilio  cavulal  ;  SAI.  scnii  nicinbranosiis  :  A  7 ,  scini-tcndinosiis  ;  J  .  i, 
tibialis  anticus. 

<rreatcr  than  in  him.  as  e.s;.  in  Is^mnna,  where  its  fascia  is 
Tontinued  on,  even  into  the  neck,  within  the  nerves  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  pass  external  lo  it  as  the  abdominal 
nerves  pass  between  it  and  the  internal  oblique. 
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Rectus  abdominis.  The  greatest  relative  size  of  this 
muscle  IS  exemplified  in  the  class  of  Fishes,  where  it  extends 
in  the  mid-abdomen  from  the  tail  to  the  pectoral  arch,  and 
thence  forwards,  to  the  mandibular  symphysis.  A  complica- 
tion of  division  may  exist,  as  we  find  in  the  Salamander 
where  there  is  a  superficial  rectus  lying,  on  each  side,  imme- 
diately upon  a  deeper  one. 

Even  in  man's  own  class  this  muscle  may  be  verv  much 
more  developed  than  in  him,  as  in  the  Slow  Lemur,  the  Arma- 
dillo, and  Ornithorhynchus,  where  it  goes  to  the  first  rib.  The 

nTi.      "TT  ^""^  the  Hedgehog,  the 

Dolphin,  and  the  Hyrax  ;  or  they  may  be  seven  in  number,  as 

rih?,^  h  '^P'^^^d  by  regular  abdominal 

r  bs  ^vhlch  subdivide  the  rectus  into  a  longitudinal  series  of 
successive  segments,  as  m  the  Chameleon. 

The  pelvic  origin  of  the  muscle  mav  be  wanting,  as  in  the 
Cetacea,  where  it  arises  (by  a  long  and  thin  aponeurosis) 
betvveen  the  dorsal  and  ventral  muscles  of  the  tail,  from  ?he 

coX:;trtLt^  °^  --^ 

so^;Kssir -n^s^^/sif       -  - 

ma?Ti^lt  T         "^""^^^  T'"  J'-^'-gely  de^•eloped  than  in 
man,  as  in  the  Iguana  and  in  Marsupials  and  Monotremes 
where  It  arises  from  the  marsupial  bones.    It    ecome  enor 
mous  in  the  Ornithorhynchus.  occomes  enor- 

m^K  luviborum  is  a  nearly  constant  muscle  •  it 

may  be  distinctly  developed  in  Reptiles,  and  ,s  laige  in  ihe 

SfJ^^^^abrenf^^^^^'^^^^^^-"  ^  n.an, 'or  th^^ma^S 
wards  above  the  whole  len^JILV^t^SLS^miral^Slt  '^e^ 
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rarely  the  diaphragm  may  contain  a  sesamoid  bone,  as  in 
the  Camel.  There  may  be  no  tendinous  centre,  this  being 
absent  in  the  Porpoise. 

In  Reptiles  (e.g.  Iguana)  a  muscle,  the  rctrahcntes  cost  arum, 
(which  appears  to  have  no  representa- 
tive in  man\  arises  by  muscular  fibres 
from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
trunk  vertebrte,  and  is  inserted  by 
aponeurosis  into  the  inside  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  cervical  ribs,  and 
into  the  seven  following  ribs.  In 
Tailed-Batrachians  (e.g.  Mcnopoma) 
this  muscle  is  very  fleshy  at  its  an- 
terior end,  and  is  carried  forward 
beneath  the  basis  cranii. 

25.  Of  the  MUSCLES  OF  THE  IN- 
FERIOR EXTREMITY.  The  psoas  mag- 
nus  may  be  very  much  larger  relatively 
than  in  man  (thus  it  is  exceedmgly 
large  in  the  Rabbit  and  Agouti),  or  it 
may  be  (as  in  Birds  and  the  common 
Seal)  entirely  wanting.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  great  muscular  mass 
which  in  Cetaceans  [eg.  the  Porpoise) 
and  the  Seals  extends  forward  beneath 
the  trunk  part  of  the  spine  from  be- 
neath its  caudal  part,  is  a  psoas. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however— it  is 
a  sacro-coccvgciis  extraordinarily  pro- 
longed forwards. 

iliacus.  This  muscle  may  be  want- 
ing, as  in  the  Whales  and  Seals  ;  or 
relatively  enormous,  as  in  the  Bats, 
where  it  is  inserted  separately  from 
the  psoas,  and  below  the  latter.  The 
iliacus  (or  else  the  psoas)  may  extenc 
its  origin  up  to  Uie  last  two  dorsal 
vertebnr,  as  in  Nvcticcbus. 

The  psoas  parvus  may  be  altogether 
wanting,  as  in  Cetaceans  and  Buds. 
It  maf  be  as  large  as  the  psoas  mag- 
nns  as  in  the  Pig.  or  ten  limes  larger,  as  in  the  Kangaroo. 

\\nurclc  may  exist  winch  extends  from  tlie  coccygeal  region 
of  tirbackSe  to  the  femur,  but  which  has  no  certain 


Ku;.  305. 


^     — SUIiVEK  TiinnA'- 
Musci.ns  oi'  Ru;in-  Sinii 
01'  Iguana. 
QI.,  quadratiis  liiinlmniin  ; 
A't",  rcirahenles  coslnrum. 
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representative  in  man.  Such  a  muscle  is  the  fe)no7-o-caiidal 
of' Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Tailed-Batrachians.  This  {e.g.  in  the 
Iguana  and  Chameleon)  arises  beneath  the  caudal  vertebrae, 
and,  though  mainly  inserted  into  the  femur,  sends  on  a  deli- 
cate tendon  which,  passing  down,  is  inserted  into  the  articular 
cartilage  between  the  femur  and  tibia. 


Fic.  306.— Muscles  of  External  Aspect  of  Leg  of  an  Eagle 
[A  q  itila facosa ). 

1,  sartorius  ;  2,  tensor  vagina;  femoris  (?);  3,  biceps;  4,  semi-membranosus :  5, 
levator  coccygis  ;  6,  tibialis  anticus  ;  7,  gastrocnemius. 

{After  A.  Milne-Edwards.) 

Gluteus  maximus.  This  muscle  is  of  very  exceptional  size 
in  man,  directly  related  as  it  is  to  his  erect  attitude.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  yet  greater  relatively  in  some  quadrupeds 
than  It  IS  in  him,  as  e.g.  in  the  Echidna,  where  it  is  double, 
and  where.part  passes  from  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebrse 
downwards  to  the  ankle,  and  represents  that  part  of  the 
muscle  which  in  man  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata,  while 
another  portion  with  a  similar  origin  is  inserted  into  the 
femur.  The  muscle  exists  in  Birds  and  in  Reptiles  In  the 
Chameleon  (Fig.  311)  it  passes  from  the  caudal  vertebree  to 
the  tendinous  arch  going  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
ilium  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  so-called  ischium.  This  muscle 
may  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  femur,  as  in 
the  Seal.  ' 

Th(t  ghttcHs  medius  is  very  often  much  thicker  and  lander 
than  the  gluteus  maximus.  This  is  the  case,  ar  in  the  Hoise 
where  It  is  twelve  times  as  big  as  the  maximus.  It  may  arise 
not  only  from  the  ihum  but  from  the  sacral  and  even  from  the 
lumbar  vertebral  spines,  as  in  the  Echidna.  The  muscle  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  a  constant  one,  as  it  exists,  well-developed 
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in  Birds  ;  and  a  muscle  seeming  to  represent  it,  passes  from 
the  outside  of  the  ihum  to  the  femur  in  Reptiles  and  Batra- 
chians. 

The  gluteus  minimus  is,  when  distinct,  almost  if  not  cjuite 
always  smaller  than  the  medius,  with  which  it  ma)-  be  more 
or  less  completely  blended. 

The  pyriformis  may  also  be  confounded  with  the  gluteus 
medius,  as  is  the  case  m  the  Horse. 

Obturator  intern  us.  This  may  be  wanting,  as  in  the 
Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna.  In  the  Three-toed  Sloth 
and  Ant-eater  it  becomes  a  second  obturator  e.xternus  smaller 
than  the  real  one,  having  c[uilted  its  normal  place. 


Fig.  307.-INNER  View  of  Right  Half  of  the  Pelvis  of  Hyk.w. 
Oi  ol.turulur  iulerrtus:   OU-r,  obturator  terlius:         piibo-coccygeub  :  C,  coccy 
geiis;  a,  gemellus  infenor  ;  Am,  adJuclur  m.igiuis. 

The  i^cnel/i  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  Orni- 
thorhynchus and  Echidna.  The  gemellus  inferior  ma\  bt 
almost  as  much  developed  as  the  obturator;  such  is  u  c 
case  in  the  Camel.    There  may  be  but  a  single  tk.ln  stnp, 

as  in  the  Aptcrvx.  ,„,,>.rlp 
The  qu.uinifus   fcmoris  is  an  almost  constant  muscle, 
ihough  varying  as  to  size,  shape,  and  direclion. 
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The  obturator  extcnins  is  also  a  constant  muscle  both  as 
to  existence  and  position,  being  found  even  in  the  Frog.  A 
peculiar  sort  of  additional  external  obturator  (but  with  an 
anomalous  internal  origin)  may  exist,  as  in  the  Hyrax,  where 
a  third  obturator  springs  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischium, 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  pubes,  and  which,  passing 
through  the  obturator  fonvncii,  is  inserted  into  the  trochan- 
teric fossa  in  common  with  the  obturator  externus  (Fig.  308). 


Fig. 

/,  iliacus  ;  Pill 

■  "    -  -  '  -  I  r~  -.^ — ^.L.,  v^uLtiittuji  Ltrrius 

rator  e.vternus  (cut  and  reflecled) ;  Qf,  qu.dratus  feinoris. 


308. -Right  Side  of  Pelvis  of  Hvrax,  seen  In  front, 
psoas  magniis;  P  pectineus  ;  Otcr,  obturator  ten  ins  ;  Oe  obtu- 


rcnsor  vaguicE  Jcmoris.  This  may  be  altogether  wanting 
as  in  the  true  Op.ossums.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very 
largely  developed,  as  in  the  Seals  (where  it  arises  from  the 
panniculus  carnosus  and  external  oblique)  and  in  the  Horse 

as  in  Agouti'"'''  °'         '"'^"'^'"'^  '"'^'^  ^^'^  maximus; 

Sartor ius.  This  muscle  is  generally  present  in  Mammals 
though  ,t  may  be  altogether  wanting,  as  in  Bats.  Its  oricrin 
and  insertion  may  both  differ  considerably  from  what  we  hml 
to  exist  in  man.  Thus,  in  the  Agouti  it  arises  from  the 
iho-pcctineal  eminence  and  the  pubic  symphysis  It  n  av 
have  two  heads  (one  on  each  side  of  \lie^  tlndon  of  Se 
psoas  magnus),  as  in  the  Horse.    It  may  \Tc^lC,,iS\ 

b^Rtimln'nt's'  °'  extenscJ;- of  tL  thigi'as 

in  Kuniin.  nts.  It  may  arise,  as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  thrixton  1 

inserted  into  the  femur,  the  other  again  subdividing  and 
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going  to  the  inside  of  the  tibia  above  the  insertion  of  the 
gracihs. 

A  muscle  exists  in  Reptiles  {e.g.  the  Iguana  and  Chameleon) 
which  may  answer  to  this.  It  arises  from  the  front  pelvic 
tendinous  arch,  or  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  peroneal  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  (Iguana),  or, 
bifurcating,  sends  one  branch  to  the  tibia  and  the  other  to 
the  inter-articular  cartilage(Chameleon).  (Figs.  309  and  310,6'. 


Pc.Z. 


Fig  -09.  -DEEPEST  Muscr.ES  of  Right  Thigh  of  !>;:t,ma.  tlie  more  -■super- 
^    '  ficial  ones  being  removed. 

A,  irlduclor-  BF,  biceps  femoris  ;  C,  cmrens  :  FC,  femoro-caud.il :  (7,-/,  g.as- 
'  Iroc  emUis  hneVnus  IP,  ilio-peroneal :  OB.  obuuatore.-cternus  ;  OI  obtur-.tor 
nle rmis  Pc  '-3  muscles  whicli  more  or  less  resemble  the  pectinens  :  Pf, 
probably' the  glutens  ma.ximus  ;  /f/-,  part  of  tbe  gre.-.t  extensor  of  the  th.gh  : 
^  tibial  adductor  ;  SM  and  ST,  muscles  resembhng  the  semi-membranosus 
and  en  i  tendinosus  respectively  ;  /7,  vastus  internus  ;  )  tendon  descending 
froinihe  ten.lon  of  the  femoro-caudal  to  the  inter-articular  cartilage  of  the 
knee  joint. 

Ouadriu'hs  cxfi'usor  cruns.  Tlic  large  muscular  mass 
thii^  named  in  man,  has  by  no  means  in  hmi  attained  its 
maximum  of  size  and  com,>lc,Kity.  l':vcn  m  ^  •y^';;; 
C"-  Ianu>\  the  portion  called  crurcus,  instead  of  being  hul 
a  mere  imperfectly  differcntinted  part  of  the  '^^^'fX^'^ 
is  a  lar-c  and  very  distinct  muscle;  whilc  in  n  noaily  allied 
form   farsiu.^,  the  vastus  cxtcrnus  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
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and  the  crureus  into  even  three,  making  with  the  rectus 
femoris  a  sevenfold  extensor  muscle. 

The  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  seems  to  answer  to  the 
rectus  femoris  may  end  by  uniting  with  the  plantaris,  as  in 
the  Alligator  and  in  Birds,  in  which  the  plantaris  is  the 
perforated  flexor  of  the  toes,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Rabbit. 


Fig.  310.— Deeper  Muscle';  of  Inner  Aspect  of  Right  Pelvic  LiMn  of 
Pakson's  Chameleon. 

-4,  adductor  :  Z>,  biceps;      '  and        exten.sores  metatarsorum  ;  EL,  extensor 
longus  digitorum  ;        and  F-,  rectus  femoris  ;  FD    flexor  loiigus  digitoriim  ; 
G,  gracilis  ;  GE,  gastrocnemius  externiis  ;  GI,  gastrocnemius  internus  ;  /' 
iliacus;   //',  ilioperoneal;  .S",  tibial  adductor;  ST,  semi-tendinosus;  TA 
tibialis  amicus ;  /  '',  vastus  internus.  '  ' 

The  vasttis  inknius  may  be  almost  absent,  as  in  the  Thrcc- 
toed  Sloth,  and  the  reciiis  may  be  but  imperfectly  differen- 
tiatcfd  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  extensor,  as  is  the  case  in 
I5ats.  The  rectus  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  large  and 
consist  of  two  muscles  with  distinct  origins,  as  in  the  AUii^ator, 
fgnaua,  Menopoina,?vi\A  Menobranchus.  The  vasti  and  cru- 
reus may  be  absent,  as  in  the  two  last-named  genera. 

The  gracilis  in  man  is  an  exceptionally  narrow  and  weak 
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muscle,  but  its  insertion  may  (as  in  tlie  Three-toed  Sloth) 
occupy  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  tibia.  This  muscle 
may  be  intimately  blended  with  an  adductor,  as  in  the  Pig, 
or  more  or  less  with  the  sartorius,  as  in  the  Coati.  It  ma)' 
have  a  special  ridge  on  the  tibia  for  its  insertion,  as  in 

I''ICI'Of)llS. 


Fig.  311.— Deeper  Mpscle.s  of  Otter  Asi-ect  of  Rk^ht  Pelvic  Limh  ok 
Parson's  Cii.vmeleon  :  the  ilio  peroneal  cut  .inii  reflected. 

.■J,  adductor  :  />,  biceps,;  jC",  gluteus  primus  ;  /?",  gluteus  secundiis  ;  glutcuv 
tertius  ;  EL,  extensor  lotigus  digitonuii  :  and  F^,  rectus  femori>  ;  /•(  . 
fenioro-caudal  ;  FD  ',  lle.xor  longus  digitonim  ;  /-'F',  fle.vor  tettius  diglionnn  : 
(r,  gracilis  :  CE,  gastrocnemius  e.xtcrnus  :  //',  ilio  peroneal  :  /'.  peroncus  ; 
.S',  tibial  adductor  :  SiU,  semi-niembranoMis  ;  / '/;,  vastus  e.\ternus  ;  .\',  gluteu.s 
maxiiuus  :  j',  tentlon  of  femoro-caiulal. 

The  pccti)ici(s  and  adJuctoys  of  man  may  exist,  in  other 
.inintals,  as  muscular  masses  of  very  different  size  and  some- 
times in  different  divisions  from  what  they  exist  in  him.  The 
adductors  may  be  extraordinarily  small  and  feeble,  as  in  the 
.Seal. 
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Biceps  feiiioris.  The  relative  size  of  this  muscle  in  man 
is  much  inferior  to  its  possible  de\ clopment,  and  in  that  it 


Fig.  3f2-— Superficial  Muscles  of  Right  Leg  of  Iguana. 
'^•/^,  muscle  like  the  biceps  ;        '-S,  extensor  brevis  digitorimi  ;  ELD  evtcnv,r 
Irmgus  d.guorLuri  ;  Pt\   fe.noro-caudal  ;  G,  gracilis  ;  C/l/x   muscle  like  X 
rectus  fcmons  ;  6V     gastrocnemius  extcnuisT  IP,  il  o-Y4ro,  e"  ^ n d 

•as  in  him  a  separate  head,  taking  origin  from  the  femur,  it 
s  exceptional.   Sometimes  (as  e.g.  in  the  Agouti)  this  muscle 
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combines  with  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  the  ghiteus 
maximus  to  form  an  almost  continuous  muscular  sheet, extend- 
ing as  to  its  origin  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  caudal 
vertebrae  and  ischium,  and,  as  to  its  insertion,  from  the  patella 
to  the  ankle,  thus  contributing  to  form  a  most  powerful  flexor 
of  the  limb. 

This  muscle  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  Bats  (ac- 
cording to  Meckel).  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  find  a  com- 
plexity of  muscular  structure  on  the  peroneal  aspect  of  the 
pelvic  limb,  by  far  exceeding  anything  met  with  in  the  class 
to  which  man  belongs. 


Fig.  -13.— Deepei;  Mi  sci.es  of  Extknsor  SrnFACix  of  Right  Leg  of  . 

B  bireps;  EB,  extensor  brevis :  EH,  extensor  h.nlUicis  :  A  A/',  extensor  longus 
'  diKi  orum  ;  FL\  fcn,uro-cana.-,l  ;  G:\ld  and  GM<,  mu.sc-les  like  the  lesser  glutei , 
(7  1/1-  and  RE.  great  extensors  of  the  tlii.i;li  ;  /,  nu.scle  resembling  the  ili.icus. 
lie,  .lio-ca.,d.d  :    //",  ilio-peroneal :   SM  and  .V  /    nii.sdes  l.ke  the  semi- 
membranosus and  semi  tenilinosus  respectively  ;  / .-I,  tibialis  aniicus. 

Thus  in  some  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  we  lind  four  dis- 
tinct muscles  which,  if  not  exactly  answcrmg  to  the  biceps,- 
may  most  fitly  be  noticed  in  relation  with  it 

thus  (i)  we  have  a  muscle  (somclimcs  called  ilio-pi-roiifal) 
extending  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ilium  downwards  to  be 
inserted 'by  a  strong  tendon  outside  the  upper  part  of  the. 
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fibula,  or,  as  in  the  Chameleon,  by  a  fan-like  expansion  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  fibula.  This  muscle  is  very  generally 
developed,  as  it  exists  even  in  Menobranchns,  where  it  seems 
to  represent  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  femoris  of  man. 

(2)  We  have  sometimes  {e.g.  in  Urodeles)  a  muscle 
springing  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  just  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  femoro-caudal,  and  itself  inserted  into  the  fibula. 
It  seems  to  answer  to  the  short  head  of  the  human  biceps 
femoris,  and  if  so  it  is  interesting  to  note  at  what  a  remote 
distance  from  man  we  find  a  striking  analogy  to  human 
structure,  which  yet  seems  absent  in  the  Sauropsida  (Fig. 
313,  B). 

(3)  We  have  the  large  and  very  remarkable  muscle  (the 
femoro-caudal,  before  described)  arising  from  the  caudal 
vertebrae,  and  inserted  by  a  very  strong  tendon  into  the  great 
trochanter,  but  giving  off  a  delicate  tendon  passing  down 
into  the  popliteal  space  to  the  inter-articular  cartilage  between 
the  femur  and  the  tibia. 

(4)  Finally,  we  have  in  some  Reptiles  {e.g.  the  Iguana)  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  tendinous  arch,  which  passes  from 
the  so-called  ilium  to  the  so-called  spine  of  the  pubis,  and 
inserted  by  a  tendon  (passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula) 
into  the  front  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  or  passing 
down  to  a  plantar  ossicle,  as  in  the  Chameleon  (Figs.  309, 
312,  and  317,  BF). 

By  a  still  greater  complication  this  muscle  may  be  doubled, 
as  in  the  Crocodile  and  Alligator  ;  one  part  having  a  twofold 
insertion  into  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  the  plantaris  muscle, 
ihe  other  portion  having  a  twofold  insertion  into  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  the  external  gastrocnemius. 

Seini-tendinosus.  This  is  exceptionally  slender  in  man. 
Even  in  man's  own  order  it  may  have  a  second  head  of  origin 
from  the  coccygeal  vertebrtis,  as  in  the  Aye-aye ;  and  often  in 
other  Mammals  {c.i;.  the  Morse)  it  is  very  large.  Its  insertion, 
even  in  Apes,  is  lower  than  in  man  and  Bats.  In  the  Dog  and 
Cat  it  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  while  in  the  Bear 
it  is  inserted  still  lower.  This  muscle  may  partly  end  in  a 
tendon  becoming  confluent  with  that  of  the  internal  gastro- 
cnemius, as  in  Birds.  A  muscle  which  may  be  the  semi- 
tendinosus,  but  which  otherwise  has  no  representative  in  man, 
springs  from  the  tendinous  arch  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the 
biceps,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  til)ia  by  a 
tendon  common  to  it  and  to  the  gracilis  in  the  Iguana,  or 
above  it  into  the  inter-articular  cartilage  in  the  Chameleon. 
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'I  he  semi-menibranosiis  of  man  is  small  compared  with  that 
of  some  other  animals  {e.g.  of  the  Horse  and  Ruminants),  where 
It  IS  enormous;  the  rump-steak  of  the  butcher  not  consisting, 
as  often  supposed,  and  sometimes  taught,  of  the  gluteus  maxT 
mus,  but  of  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus. 

Sometimes  (as  e.g.  in  the  Kangaroo)  this  muscle  is  more 
or  less  completely  blended  with  the  semi-tendinosus.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may,  as  in  Hyrax,  not  only  be  enormous,  but 
also  arise  by  two  heads  (one  from  the  ischium,  the  other  from 
the  caudal  vertebras),  and  have  an  insertion  into  the  condyle 
of  the  femur  as  well  as  into  the  tibia. 

This  muscle  may,  as  in  the  Iguana,  consist  of  two  parts ;  one 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  leg,  embracing  the  inner  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius — some  fibres  passing  beneath  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  ;  the  other  inserted,  in  common  with  the 
sartorius,  into  the  peroneal  aspect  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  317). 


V\r,.  314. — Deeper  Musci.es.  of  Fi.ex'Or  .Surf.xce  ok  Right  Hind  Li-(;  of 

Menoi'om  A. 

A.  .-iddiictor  ;  B,  biceps  :  FC ,  femol■o-c.^lKlal  :  FD.  fle.xor  digitorum  ;  G,  muscle 
ill  position  more  or  less  like  the  gracilis-  it  is  cut  aiul  reflected  :  /,  muscle  like 
an  iliactis  :  IC,  iscliio-caudal  ;  IIC,  ilio-caud.d  :  //',  ilio  peroneal  .  JT.I/ and 
.S"7".  muscles  like  the  semi-mcmliranosus  and  semi-tendinosus  respectively ; 
T.A,  tibialis  anticus. 

It  may,  together  with  the  preceding  muscle,  present  what 
api^ears  to  be  an  anomalous  condition,  as  in  the  Tailcd-Batra- 
chians  (e.g.  T^/fV/i^/f^wr?),  where  a  muscle  (Fig.  314,  6"J/)  takes 
origin  from  beneath  the  caudal  vertebra;  and  blends  with  a 
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second  muscle  (Fig.  314,  ^'7"),  which,  springing  from  the 
ischium,  passes  downwards  and  ends  in  a  fascia  outside  the 
lower  part  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 

The  semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  may,  as  in  the 
Seal,  be  represented  by  a  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior 
coccygeal  vertebrae  and  inserted  into  the  tibia,  some  tendinous 
fibres  going  to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  hallu.x. 

26.  Of  the  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEG.  The  tibialis  aniiciis, 
even  in  Anthropoid  Apes,  may  have  the  part  going  to  the 
hallux  so  distinct  as  to  be  reckoned  a  distinct  muscle — 
sometimes  called  the  abductor  longus  Jiallucis.  It  may  be 
unquestionably  double,  as  in  the  Echidna.  It  may  have  a 
double  origin  and  a  single  insertion,  as  in  the  Agouti.  It  may 
be  inserted  into  the  second  metatarsal,  as  in  Hyrax  ;  and 
may  be  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  Pig.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone  in  Birds,  and  is  situate  quite 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  leg  in  Chaviclco  (Fig.  310).  It 
exists  down  to  the  Urodeles,  being  apparently  double  even 
in  Menobranchus.  It  may  arise  from  the  femur,  as  in  the 
Frog. 

Extensor  pi-oprius  Jiallucis.  This  muscle  may  be  altogether 
absent,  as  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit.  It  may  even  in  man's 
order  {e.g.  in  Lemur)  take  origin  from  the  tibia  as  well  as 
from  the  fibula.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  may  be  inserted 
into  the  second  digit  instead  of  into  the  hallux,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  Echidna.  Often  this  muscle  is  blended  with  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  A  muscle  may  exist  in 
Reptiles  {e.g.  in  Clianieleo)  arising  from  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  front  of  the  fibula  and  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the 
second  metatarsal  ;  and  even  in  Urodeles  (e.g.  Motopoma 
and  Menobranchus)  a  small  muscle  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fibula  and  goes  to  the  hallux,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
this,  to  the  second  digit. 

The  extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis  may  sprino-  from  the 
femur,  as  m  the  Pig,  Hare,  Hyrax,  and  Horse.  Apart  from 
dmimution  m  the  number  of  the  tendons  resulting  from  the 
atrophy  of  certam  digits,  the  subdivision  and  distribution  of 
the  ultmiatc  tendons  may  vary  even  in  the  Primates  It  may 
end  in  two  tendons  only,  going  respectively  to  the  second 
and  third  metatarsal  bones  (as  in  the  Iguana),  or  it  may  be 
■mscrted  exclusively  into  the  third,  as  in  Chamcrleo  Parsonii 

I  he  extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
Uons  m  extent  and  arrangement  in  different  animals.  It  may 
be  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit    It  may 
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be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  in  the  Horse  ;  or  be  split  up 
into  three  portions,  as  in  the  Iguana  ;  or  into  seven  small 
muscles  all  arising  from  about  the  central  tarsal  ossicle  or 
the  end  of  the  fibula,  and  going  to  the  five  metatarsals,  as  in 
Clianiceleo  Parsonii — with  other  almost  endless  variations  in 
different  forms. 


Fio.  315. — MuscLiis  OK  Le?t  Hixd  Leg  of  Hvrax. 
■/Vi,  libialis  aiiticus  :  Eld,  extensor  longus  digitonim  (the  origin  of  this  nmscic: 
might  to  have  been  carried  up  to  tlie  femur):  PI,  peroneiis  Inngiis  tins  muscle 
ought  not  to  have  l)cen  made  to  arise  from  the  femur);  /V',  pcroneus  brcvis; 
S,  soleus  ;  C,  gastrocnemiiis  :  /',  ijlanlaris. 

The  pcroJici  muscles  may  be  much  more  largely  de\  cloped 
than  in  man.  Tiius  in  the  Hare  four  such  muscles,  not  in- 
cluding the  pcroneus  longus,  send  tendons  to  the  second, 
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third,  fourth,  and  fifth  digits  respectively.  They  are  muscles, 
however,  which  are  largely  developed  only  in  the  Mammalian 
class. 

The  Peroneiis  tertius  is,  amongst  Primates,  exclusively 
human.  Sometimes  {e.g.  in  some  individual  Guinea-pigs)  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  will  pass  down  in  front  of 
the  malleolus,  and  so  simulate  a  peroneus  tertius.  It  is 
said  to  be  present  in  the  Wombat. 

Peroneus  longus.  This  may  be  altogether  wanting,  as  in 
the  Horse,  and  apparently  in  all  below  Mammals.  Its 
tendon  may,  as  in  Hyrax,  pass  outside  the  malleolus  instead 
of  behind  it.  The  muscle  may  take  origin  in  part  from  the 
femur  (as  in  the  Ox  and  Opossum),  and  be  inserted  into  the 
naviculare  or  second  metatarsal. 

Peroneus  brevis.  This  may  be  altogether  absent  in  man's 
class,  as  in  the  Agouti.  It  may  be  reinforced  by  peronei 
muscles  going  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  digits  (and  termed 
peronei  guarii  ct  quinti  digiti),  as  in  Lemur.  These  have 
exceedingly  slender  tendons. 

In  the  Rabbit,  a  muscle  which  springs  from  the  front  of 
the  tibia  and  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  going  to 
the  extensor  tendon  of  the  second  digit,  has  been  called'^the 
tibialis  secundi  digiti.    This  does  not  exist  in  man. 

'n\(t  gastrocnemius  is  generally  a  double  muscle,  but  there 
may  be  only  a  smgle  head  and  belly,  as  in  the  Echidna  The 
muscle  may  be  very  slender,  and  quite  insignificant  in  size 
when  compared  with  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  as  is  the 
case  in  Loris.  The  muscle  may  be  divided  into  two  lateral 
portions,  and  become  connected  with  quite  other  muscles 
as  IS  the  case  in  the  Iguana  and  Chameleon.  Thus  in  the 
Iguana  the  external  head  (which,  contrary  to  the  condition  in 
most  Mammals,  is  larger  than  the  internal)  ends  below  in  a 
membrane  which  forms,  as  it  were,  perforated  tendons  for  the 
digits  1  his  head  may  arise,  as  in  the  Chameleon,  by  a  tendon 
from  the  intcr-articular  cartilage. 

The  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  leuana  is 
closely  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  semi-membra- 
nosus,  and  receives  a  tendon  from  the  biceps.    The  internal 

ChanSn.'  '"      "  ""'"''^         ^'^^  ^-^^^  f""--^ 

This  muscle  (Fig.  314)  maybe  absent  or  included  in  the 

peS'TJTh^V"  ^^r^"'"^-  ""^'^-h  become 
supeiticial  to  the  flexor  digitorum.      The   tendo  '\rliilli<; 

■nstead  of  being  strongly  inserted  into  the  calcancu';  mly 
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in  many  forms,  e.g.  Hyrax,  pass  behind  and  beneath  it  into 
the  plantar  fascia. 

The  solens,  even  in  Nycticcbtis,  has  lost  its  tibial  attach- 
ment, is  entirely  muscular,  and  blends  with  the  gastro- 
cnemius. It  may  (as  in  the  Agouti)  arise  from  the  tibia  only; 
it  may  be  inserted  into  the  astragalus,  as  in  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  ;  or  it  may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Pig,  Hytena,  Seal, 
and  others. 


Fig-  316.— Deeper  Musci.es  of  Back  oi-  Right  Leg  of  Parson's  Chameleon-. 
A,  biceps  :  FD\  flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  FD-,  flexor  tcrtius  digitorum  :  G. 

gracilis  ;  GR,  gastrocnemius  extermis  ;  GI,  gastrocnemius  internus  .IP,  ilio- 

peroneal  :  /',  peroneus  ;  S.  tibial  adductor;.  SM,  semi-mcmbranosiis  :  SI. 

semi-tendinosus  ;   TA,  tibialis  anticus  ;  TP,  tibialis  posticus:  y,  tendon  of 

femoro-caudal. 


Plantaris.  This  muscle  may  be  altogether  absent,  as  in 
the  Wombat.  It  mav  however  be  present  as  a  large  beUy. 
and  arise  from  the  outer  condvic  of  the  femur,  as  in  the  Pig 
and  Raljbit.  It  mav  also,  as  in  the  same  animals,  end  m  an 
expansion  which  runs  along  the  sole  and  becomes  the  per- 
forated tendons  of  the  digits.  This  muscle  may  be  con- 
nected even  witli  tlie  pelvis  bv  the  intervention  ot  tlie  rectus 
femoris,  the  tendon  of  which  is  continued  on  into  it,  not  on  y 
in  Birds  but  also  m  the  Alligator.  It  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  Hcshy 
bellies  may  replace  the  perforated  tendons,  as  in  the  Ipana. 

The  popiitcus  mav  arise  from  the  head  of  the  hbula  even 
in  man's  own  class,  V.j,-.  in  the  Echidna,  wheic  it  extends  far 


""f"'"?  ^  "I""'  i'.i?""™--  ^ 

nosus     6/,  semi-tcnclinosiis  :  7V/    tibhlU  ^"^'v/' . .  scmi-membra- 

y,  tendon  of  fenioro-caudal.                    '  amicus;   rP,  tibialis  posticus; 
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and  in  Birds.  It  may  extend  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
fibula,  as  in  Phalangista.  It  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as 
in  Bats. 

Besides  the  muscles  which  in  man  connect  together  the 
fibula  and  tibia,  two  others  may  exist.  One  of  these,  the 
rotator JibiilcB,  is  developed  in  the  Lemuroidea.  It  extends 
from  the  back  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the  front  of  the  fibula, 
the  fibres  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  It 
lies  beneath  the  popliteus,  and  its  anterior  surface  is  covered 
by  the  peroneus  longus. 

Another  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  exists  in  the  Wombat  and  some  other  allied 
forms.  It  passes  downwards  from  the  fibula  to  the  tibia  in 
the  place  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  is  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  Iguana,  Chameleon,  and  Menopoma,  and  has 
been  called perojico-tibial  (Fig.  320,  PT). 

The  Jlcxor  longus  digitorum  pedis  may  take  origin  not 
only  from  the  leg,  but  also  from  the  femur,  as  in  Nyttiabiis 
and  Ptcropits;  and  it  may  have  mainly  a  fibular  origin,  as  in 
the  Armadillo  and  Cape  Ant-eater.    Even  in  man's  own  order 
[eg.  in  Lcmicr)  it  may  present  the  singular  character  of 
origin  from  the  front   of  the  leg,    ascending  between  the 
rotator  fibula;   (before   inentioned)   above  and  across  the 
interosseous  membrane,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  tibialis  anticus.    It  may  be  very  much 
smaller  than  the  flexor  longus  hallucis,  as  in  the  Agouti  and 
Hyrax,  and  especially  in  the  Virginian  Opossum.   It  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  very  much  larger  indeed  than  the  other,  and . 
have  a  double  origin  from  the  femur,  thus  indeed  forming, 
two  muscles,  as  in  Chamceleo  Parsonii  (Fig.  3 1 6).    The  gene- 
rally slight  connexion  which  exists  between  the  tendons  ofi 
the  two  long  flexors  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  remnant  of  ai 
far  closer  connexion  existing  in  other  forms,  as  (in  the  ex- ' 
treme)  in  the  Horse  and  Tapir,  where  they  unite  completely 
into  one  tendon,  which  then  again  divides,  in  the  latter 
animal,  to  form  the  perforating  tendons  of  the  digits. 

The /'f'.rrv-  lom^ns  po/licis  pedis  seit  halliteis  may  thus- 
entirely  blend  with  the  last-noticed  muscle  as  regards  its- 
tendon.    On  the  contrary,  as  in  Cyclothunis.  it  may  be  more 
completely  sei)aratcd  from  it  than  in  man.    It  may  be  cnnrely 
absent,  or  it  may  be  very  large  as  in  the  Thrcc-toed  .Sloth. 
It  may  be  present  but  send  no  tendon  to  the  hallux,  as  m  the^ 
Orang,  in  which  it  springs  from  the  outer  condyle.    It  may 
appear  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  as  in  CliamiTleo  Parsonii.  It  is- 
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still  distinguishable,  even  in  Tailed-Batrachians,  as  in  Meiio- 
poina  and  Menobranclius. 

The  tibialis  posticus  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  in  man's 
class,  as  in  the  Rabbit  and  Tapir.  It  may  be  very  strong, 
and  inserted  into  the  astragalus,  as  in  the  Echidna,  or  run 
on  to  the  ento-cuneiforme,  as  in  Lemur.  The  muscle  may 
be  very  greatly  developed,  as  in  the  Beaver  and  Wombat.  It 
IS  constant,  as  not  only  in  Reptiles  (e.g.  Iguana  and 
Chameleo),  but  even  in  the  Frog  it  exists  (inserted  into  the 
astragalus),  though  it  does  not  seem  distinct  in  Tailed- 
Batrachians. 


Frc  318. -Tendons  and  Muscles  of  Extensor  Aspect  of  Foot  ok  Eagi  r 

{Aqnila  fjtcosa). 

1,  tibialis  amicus  ;  2  and  j.peronei ;  4,  tendon  of  extensor  longus  dieitorum  nedi,- 
rVspecfiVdy,'"^"'^'''^''""^^  '"^"^""^  8°'"^'  '°  ^id 'fouru/dfghs 

{After  A.  MHae- Edwards.) 

27.  The  MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT  of  man  possess  of  course 
like  Its  skeleton,  special  characters  in  harmony  with  the 
peculiar  function  of  that  organ  as  the  sole  support  and  agent 

Eor^Th'°"  °f  ^•■'^^.^.^"d  ■-'^''^''^^^y  I'-^'-g^  and  ponderous 
body.  These  muscles,  like  those  of  the  hand,  can  for  the 
most  part  be  profitably  compared  only  with  those  of  man's 
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own  class,  but  even  in  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  in  the  Horse.  The  foot  may  be  largely  developed, 
with  four  elongated  and  prehensile  digits,  and  yet  have  very 
little  muscular  tissue,  as  in  Birds.  Some  leg  muscles  may  be 
present,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  foot-muscles,  as  is  the  case 
in  Li  a  I  is  Burtoiiii. 

The  abd/ictor po/licis  pedis  sen  /lallncis  \s  often  absent,  as 
in  the  Horse  ;  yet  it  exists  in  both  Reptiles  and  Batrachians, 
as,  d'._^.,  in  the  Chameleon  and  the  Frog. 


Fig.  3i9.-Mi;sci.ES  and  Tendons  ov  Sole  of  Hinh  Foot  of  Hvkax. 
■J  ac/i  teiido  Achillls  ;  F//:,  tendon  of  llcxor  longus  h.ilhicis  :  /■  /(;',  lendon  of  llcxor 
longus  digilonun  ;   FM,  flexor  b.evis  digilorum,  with  one  of  Us  iicrfor.iled 
tendons  cut  through  .md  the  whole  muscle  dr.nwn  to  the  one  side  to  expose  the 
deep  flexor  tendons  ;  A,  accesboruis  ;  /.,  lunibnc.ilcs. 

Flevo?-  brt'vis  dii^i/on/iii.  Tiiis  may  be  absent,  and  then 
is  often  replaced 'bv  the  plantaris,  as,  c.;-.,  in  the  Pig  and 
Rabbit.  It  may  arise  exclusively  from  the  surface  of  the  deep 
flexor  tendon,  as  in  NvcHcrbiis,  and  in  no  member  of  man's 
order  but  man  himself  docs  it  arise  from  the  os  caicis  only. 
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The  abductor  digiti  minimi  may  be  absent,  as  in  many 
forms,  e.g.  the  Horse;  or  it  may  be  very  large  and  aided,  as  in 
Lemur,  by  another  muscle  (which  is  generally  absent  in  man) 
called  abductoi-  ossis  metatarsi  qiiinti.,  and  which,  arising 
from  the  calcaneum,  is  inserted  into  the  fifth  metatarsal.  ^ 
Flexor  accessnriiis  (Fig.  319).  This  may  be  altogether 
wantmg,  not  only  in  such  forms  as  the  Horse,  but  even  in 
members  of  man's  order,  e.g.  Lemur.  It  may  be  inserted  by 
muscular  fibre  into  the  perforating  flexor  tendons,  or  it  may 
furnish  most  of  the  long  flexor  tendons,  as  in  Hapcile.  It 
is  a  more  constant  muscle  than  might  be  expected,  as  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Iguana.  It  may  be  enormous,  with  three 
fleshy  bellies,  as  in  the  Three-toed  Sloth. 

Lumbricales  {Y\^.  317).  These  muscles  may  be  quite 
absent  as  in  the  Hedgehog,  Seal,  and  Three-toed  Sloth,  and 
in  liirds.  They  may  be  represented  by  tendons  only,  as  in 
the  Horse,  fhey  may  be  only  two  in  number,  as  in  the 
Agouti  and  Hyrax  ;  or  they  may  be  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
m  number,  as  in  Bats.  They  are  more  constant  structures 
than  might  have  been  expected,  as  they  are  found  in  Reptiles 
e.g.  in  the  Iguana  and  Chameleon,  and  in  the  Frog  thoueh 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  developed  in  Tailed-Batrachlans 

Elexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  As  need  hardly  be  said  this 
muscle  may  be  entirely  absent.  It  may,  however,  reappear 
when  wanted  low  down  .in  the  scale,  e.g  ,n  'cAaZ/eo 
Earsonii  and  the  Frog. 

The  adduetor  pollieis  pedis  may  perhaps  be  represented 
in  the  Frog  by  a  large  muscle  taking  origin  between  the 
elongated  tarsal  bones  ;  but  it  is  inserted  into  the  nav.culare 
and  accessory  tarsal  ossicle.  'iviLuiaic 

Trausversus pedis.  This  may  be  larger  relativelv  than  in 
man,  as  in  the  Apes.  It  may  be  blended%vith  the  muscle  las 
noticed,  as  in  Lemur,  and  it  may,  as  in  many  form  (.  t 
the  Horse)  be  absent  altogether.  Muscular  fibres  may  be 
inserted  into  the  metatarsal  of  the  hallux,  thus  fornS  '  n 
opponens  Jia/lucis,  as  in  the  Orang  ;  and  a  similar  sh-  M,n 
may  be  still  further  developed  ?n  a  singu  ly  lo  To^ 
....  the  Frog,  where  an  opponens  muscle  is%uppliecl  lo  each 
of  the  four  inner  digits,  and  this  in  addition  fo  /  J°,^^^^^^^^ 
muscles,  which  extend  between  the  first  ■^y^c^  J  J.  T  \ 
and  third,  and  third  and  fifth  ^iJS^^^^''''''^ 

the  Iguana  (Fig.  3,7)  and  ChameS^  t'li^di^ior;"^!:^" 
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an  abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis  may  exist  in  man's  order,  e.g. 
in  Lemur,  and  also  in  the  Frog,  where  it  is  largely  developed 
Into  'ossct.  The  interossei  of  the  human  foot  are  peculiar, 
as  in  all  Apes  (even  in  the  Gorilla)  they  resemble  in  arrange- 
ment the  interossei  of  the  hand,  owing  to  the  arising  of  the 
fibular  interosseus  of  the  second  digit  from  the  middle  meta- 


KiG.  320.  —  Deeper  Front  Viftw  oi.  Righ  1  Leg  of  Parson's  Chameleon, 

B^-S^,  exleiisores  phalaiigoruiii  :  A''  and  /•.'■,  A'',  cxtcn^ore?.  inetatnrsoniin  :  EL, 
extenF.or  longus  digilonnii  ;  /-"//,  lle.xor  halUicis  ;  /",pcroneus;  /'/',  poiilitcus ; 
F7',  peroueo-tibial  ;  TA,  tibialis  anticus. 

tarsals  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  tibial  interosseus  of  the  middle 
digit.  They  are  nearly  constant  muscles,  and  are  largely 
developed  even  in  Batrachians,  as  in  the  Frog,  which  animal 
possesses  indeed  a  singuhirly  rich  myological  furniture  of  the 
foot.  In  the  ]5at  there  are  two  interossei  to  each  toe.  They 
may  consist,  as  in  the  Horse,  of  two  small  muscles,  one 
being  placecl  between  the  styliform  and  the  large  metacarpal 
on  each  side. 

28.  Thus,  as  might  have  been  expected,  man's  muscles 
follow  the  type  exhibited  by  his  class  and  order,  still  pre- 
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senting  normally  certain  special  peculiarities,  though  such 
differences  are  not  absolutely  constant,  owing  to  individual 
variation.  Thus  he  is  peculiar  in  the  following  points  :  He 
has  an  e.iiensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  and  a  peroneus  ter- 
tius.  He  has  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  disconnected  from 
flexor  profundus  digitorum.  His  soleus  arises  both  from 
the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  and  his  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
springs  entirely  from  the  calcaneum.  Moreover,  the  pero- 
neal interosseus  muscle  of  the  second  toe  arises  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  origin  of  the  tibial  interosseus  of  the 
middle  toe. 

29.  In  comparing  the  myology  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic 
limbs  of  man,  we  find  that  owing  to  the  diverse  flexure  of  the 
two  limbs,  the  extensors  are  placed  forwards  in  the  lower 
hmb,  backwards  in  the  upper  one.  The  flexors  of  the  upper 
hmb  easily  bend  the  hand  upon  the  arm,  but  those  of  the 
lower  cannot  bend  the  foot  upon  the  leg  ;  at  the  most  they 
straighten  it— amotion  called  "extension,"  but  which  is  reallv 
an  imperfect  "  flexion." 

The  serial  homology  of  the  appendicular  muscles  can  only 
be  understood  by  imagining  the  limbs  in  their  primitive 
position,  with  the  extensors  outwards,-  the  flexors  inwards. 
Then  we  have  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  and  the  iliacus 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  and  tibialis  anticus,  all  pre-axial  • 
the  sub-scapularis  and  glutei,  the  peronei  and  the  extensor 
ulnaris,  all  post-axial. 

The  muscles  inserted  into  the  post-axial  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  he  in  man  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thoracic  girdle 
(sub-scapular  surface),  those  inserted  into  the  post-axial  tro- 
chanter of  the  femur  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pelvic  girdle 
(gluteal  sur  ace).  Their  positions  may,  however^ correspond 
unmistakably,  as  in  the  Echidna.  ^ 

Muscles  inserted  into  the  pre-axial  trochanter  arise  within 
he  ribs.    No  muscles  so  arising  (except  in  Chclonians)  go  to 
the  pre-axial  tuberosity.  '  ^ 

In  man  there  are  no  common  flexors  or  extensors  takina 
ongm  m  the  hand  in  the  upper  limb,  and  none  s'Srspr  ng  ^^ 
from  the  femur  in  the  lower  one  ;  but  we  have  seen  ha  bo  h 
these  conditions  may  exist  in  other  animals 

In  the  arm,  the  long  flexors  of  the  thumb  and  digits  arise 
dLS^'utr'  ""'^       '"^^^       -'-h  fhey  ai-e 

In  the  leg,  they  arise  from  the  opposite  side  tn  thm  nf  o.^;,. 
distribution,  their  tendons  crossing,  each  other. 
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In  the  arm,  the  extensor  muscles  cross  each  other  ;  in  the 
leg  they  do  not. 

The  triceps  is  the  great  extensor  of  the  arm,  the  quad- 
riceps of  the  leg. 

The  pcroiicus  loiigns  and  flexor  accessoriiis  are  leg  muscles 
which  resemble  nothing  in  the  arm  of  any  animal.  An 
interlacing  like  that  which  takes  place  between  the  flexor 
tendons  of  man's  foot,  is  absent  in  his  hand,  but  is  present 
in  the  hand  of  some  animals,  e.g.  Nycticebiis. 

An  flppoiiens  present  in  the  pollex  is  wanting  in  the  hallux 
in  man,  but  the  hallux  of  the  Orang  is  furnished  with  an 
opponens. 

30.  The  muscular  system  is  that  in  which  the  plastic  power 
which  co-adapts  structure  and  function  is  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous, as  is  well  shown  in  the  Frog's  foot  and  the  wing- 
edge  muscle  of  Bats  and  Birds.  Thus  homologies  become 
difficult  to  determine,  being  disguised  by  such  an  abundance 
of  adaptive  modifications. 

Though  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the 
development  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  muscles  which  clothe 
it,  yet  sometimes  skeletal  parts  may  be  greatly  increased  in 
size,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  simultaneous  decrease 
in  the  relative  development  of  the  muscles  annexed,  as  in  the 
hand  of  Bats  and  the  thorax  of  Chelonians. 

The  endo-skeletal  muscles  maybe  divided  into  (i)  axial, 
and  (2)  appendicular. 

The  axial  muscles,  like  the  skeleton  (as  we  saw  m  the 
Sixth  Lesson),  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups  :  (1)  ep- 
axia/,  (2),  paraxial,  and  (3),  liypaxial.  They  ha\-e  a  prmiitive 
relation  to  vertebral  segments,  but  this  relationship  is  lost, 
and  the  segments  coalesce  antero-posteriorly,  in  non-gill- 
bearing  Vertebrates. 

Tlie  epaxial  group  includes  the  inner  part  of  the  erector 
spina;  and  its  continuations,  attaining  perhaps  its  maxmium 
of  development  in  tlic  Flat  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Sole,  and  its 
minimum  in  Fishes  hke  Ostracion  and  in  the  Tortoises. 

The  paraxial  group  includes  the  outer  part  oi  tlie  erector 
spinas  and  its  continuations,  also  the  scalcni,  leyatorcs 
costarum,  intercostals,  abdominal  muscles,  rectus,  and  outer 
lower  tail  muscles  of  Tailcd-Batrachians  and  at  least  many 
Fishes.    This  group  is  at  its  maximum  ol  difteirntiation  in 

Serpents.  .... 

The  hypaxial  group  includes  the  recti  antici,  longus  colli, 
sub-vcrtcbral  mu'scles  of  Birds,  Serpents,  and  Tailcd-Batra- 
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chians,  also  the  psoas  and  femoro-caudal  and  the  muscular 
masses  investing  the  chevron  bones  of  Cetaceans,  and  the 
lower  caudal  muscles  of  some  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Sole. 


I-'iG.  321.— SuPEHFiciAL  Muscles  of  the  Perch. 
't'he  fin-rays  of  all  ihe  fins  are  cut  short  off. 
s  great  lateral  nuiscle;,  showing  the  mniicrous  vertical  tendinous  intersections 
shghtly  but  vanously  inflected  .2,  small  superficial  muscles  inserted  into  the 
fin-rays  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  hns  ;  4,  slender  longitudinal  muscle  running 
(in  the  interval  of  the  siunmits  of  the  two  great  lateral  muscles)  between  thi 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins;  5  snndar  muscle  on  the  ventral  margin,  which  also 
appears  between  the  .-inal  and  ventral  tins  ;  6,  small  radiatmg  muscles  of  the 
caudal  fin  ;  7.  part  of  the  great  lateral  muscle  inserted  into  the^skuU  ;  8  and  g 
elevators  of  the  operculum  ,  10,  elevator  of  the  palato-quadrate  arch  •  11  and 
12,  muscu  ar  ma.s  which  by  us  contraction  closes  the  jaws  ;  13  superfic  al 
muscles  of  the  pectoral  fin  ;  14  and  15,  muscles  of  the  ventral  fin!  ^"P"''^'^' 

The  muscles  which  invest  that  special  division  of  the 
hypaxial  skeleton,  the  splanchnapophyses,  also  constitute  a 
group  by  themselves,  connecting  together  the  hyo-branchial 
arches  and  the  jaws,  the  stylo-hyoid,  constrictbrs  of  the 
pharynx,  buccinator,  &c. 

The  appendicular  muscles  maybe  divided  into  those  of  the 
linib-g.rdles  and  those  of  the  appended  limb 

They  may  be  at  a  maximum  of  size  in  relation  to  the  axial 

rin'the  Rnv^P  ""^°V^         ^P^^'^^  differentiatioS 

as  m  the  Rays.  They  may  be  at  their  maximum  of  dif 
ferentiat.on,  though  less  in  relative  or  even  in  absolute  size 
as  in  the  highest  Mammals.  aosoiute  size, 

This  differentiation  begins  to  be  indicated  directly  weascend 
frorn  the  class  of  Fishes,  as  we  have  seen  that  even  fn  the 
railed-Batrachians  definite  flexors,  extensors,  pro   and  su 
pmators  already  appear;  and  these  distinctions   once  esta" 
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Considered  independently  of  the  bony  skeleton,  the  muscu- 
lar system  may,  as  its  simplest  expression,  be  conceived  as  a 
fleshy,  antero-posteriorly  extended  envelope  of  the  body,  cut 
up,  at  regular  intervals,  into  a  series  of  successive  segments, 
by  means  of  transverse  aponeurotic  membranes  extending 
outwards  from  the  body  axis  to  the  skin. 

From  this  primitive  condition  the  muscles  of  the  back  may 
be  conceived  as  arismg  by  means  of  increasing  obliquity, 


Fig  322  —Diagram  of  Caudal  Muscles  of  Right  Side  of  Tail  of  Igunua. 
showine  the  obHquitv  of  the  aponeurotic  intersections  of  the  muscular 
portions  which  are  themselves  drasvn  out  into  cones  yet  preserving  a 
numerical  relation  to  the  supporting  vertebra:. 

neural  spine  ;  H,  hypapophysial  spine  ;  z,  zygapophysis  ;  /,  transverse  pro- 
cess?  I,  dorsal  series  of  cones  ;  2,  upper  lateral  series  of  cones  ;  3,  lower  series 
of  cones  ;  4,  ventral  scries  of  conss. 

conical  prolongation,  and  partial  detachment  (from  muscle) 
of  the  aponeuroses,  together  with  condensation  of  their  pro- 
duced ends  till  the  latter  become  hrm  tendons,  directed  more 
or  less  obliquely  forwards— the  muscular  fibres,  in  the  mean- 
while takina-  slightly  different  directions  at  different  depths. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  conceived  as  arising 
through  atrophy  of  the  transverse  aponeuroses  (of  which  the 
linecB  tmnsvcrscE  of  the  rectus  are  the  last  remams)  and 
differentiation  of  the  muscular  mass  into  superimposed 
sheets  of  differently  directed  fibres.  .  . 

The  muscles  of  the  limbs  may  be  conceived  ■  as  arising  as 
conical  sheaths  of  muscular  fibres  investing  protruding  hmb- 
rudiments,  and  becoming  divided  and  annexed  to  successive 
limb-segments  as  such  limb-rudmients  become  developed 
and  segnneiited-finally  assuming  the  form  of  a  median  and 
two  lateral  groups  of  muscles  both  on  the  extensor  and  ficxor 
surfaces  of  each  limb. 

■  As  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Humphrey,  F.R.S. 
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LESSON  IX. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 

1.  The  nervous  system  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
primary  and  most  important  of  all  the  systems  of  parts  of 
which  the  body  is  composed,  because  it  dominates  and 
directs,  as  it  were,  the  actions  of  the  other  parts.  Moreover, 
sometimes  at  least,  it  serves  as  a  criterion  in  settling  dis- 
puted homologies  of  structures  which  belong  to  other  systems. 
Thus,  the  question  as  to  what  bone  in  one  animal  answers  to 
what  bone  in  another  animal  is  often  determined,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  cranial  bones,  by  the  several  relations  of  such 
bones  to  a  certain  nerve  ;  and  the  same  kind  of  test  may 
not  improbably  serve  to  determine  many  muscular  homo- 
logies also. 

2.  The  PRIMARY  STRUCTURES  of  which  the  nervous  system 
IS  composed  (i.e.  nerve-fibres  ganglionic  corpuscles)  have 
been  described  in  the  "  Elementary  Physiology,"  Lesson 
XII.  §§  16  and  19,  and  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole  has 
also  been  sketched  in  Lesson  XL  of  the  same  work. 
Therein  have  been  duly  set  forth  its  main  component  parts 
—the  bram  and  spinal  marrow  (or  cerebro-spinal  axis),  to- 
gether with  the  membranes  which  invest  them— as  also'  the 
nerves  issuing  from  such  parts,  including  those  which  are 
spoken  of  as  the  sympathetic  system. 

3.  Herp  we  must  recapitulate  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
solid  structures  (skull  and  neural  vertebral  canal)  which  pro- 
tect the  cerebro-spinal  axis  arc  lined  by  a  dense  membrane— 
the  durci  w«tov  while  the  ccrcbro-spinal  axis  itself  is  closely 
invested  by  a  delicate  membrane-the  pia  mater.  Inter- 
posed between  the  two  is  a  double  very  delicate  epithelial 
ayer  (called  the  araclinoid),  forming  a  shut  sac  (as  the  pcri- 
tona.m  forms  a  shut  sac)  and  containing  the  aracluwia 
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The  cerebro-spinal  axis  encloses  a  cavity  (of  very  different 
size  and  shape  in  different  parts)  which  is  hned  by  another 
very  dehcate  epithehal  layer  called  the  ependcma. 

4.  The  BRAIN  fills  up  the  whole  cranial  cavity,  fittino-  into 
all  those  depressions  which  we  have  found  to  exist  on  the 
floor  of  that  cavity. 

On  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  seen  as  a  convex  mass 
covered  with  numerous  meandering,  contorted  prominences 
{convolutions  or  gyri),  separated  by  corresponding  depres- 
sions {fissures  or  sulci).  The  whole' mass  is  sharply  divided 
by  a  very  deep  fissure  running  from  before  backwards,  and 
dividing  the  visible  part  of  the  brain  into  two  lateral  halves, 


Fig.  323. — The  Upper  Surface  of  the  Hrain  ov  INTan,  showing  the  deep 
longitudinal  fissure  dividing  the  two  heniispiiercs,  with  their  niinieroiis  and 
nnsynimetrical  cjn volutions 

termed  hcnitsplwrcs,  and  the  whole  convoluted  mass  is  called 
the  cerebrum.  Thus  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  man  extend 
so  far  forwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  that  no  other  part 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  visible  when  the  brain  is  viewed 
from  above  Tlic  piei  mater  so  closely  in\'csts  this  mass  that 
it  passes  down  imt  only  into  tlic  great  median  longitudinal 
fissure,  ljut  into  all  the  sulci  of  the  cerebrum.  The  dura 
mater  passes  into  the  longitudinal  fissin-e  onl\-.  where  it  forms 
the  fdx,  which,  as  we  have  found  in  some  animals  {e.g.  the 
(Jrnithorhynchus),  Isecomes  ossified. 

Upon  pushing  apart  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres,  these 
.ire  seen  lo  be  connected  by  a  large  transverse  band  (called 
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the  corpus  callosuni)  which  extends  much  nearer  to  the  an- 
terior than  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 
In  front  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  seen  nothing  but  the 
anterior  fossa  of  the  cranial  cavity ;  but  behind  the  corpus 
callosum  (after  removing  that  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
tentorium— so  often  ossified  in  brutes— which  extends  in  from 
behmd,  below  the  cerebrum)  we  find  the  upper  surface  of 
aiiother  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  called  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  marked  with  numerous  transverse,  close,  narrow 
grooves.  To  remove  the  entire  brain  from  the  skull  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  through  that  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
where  the  brain  (at  the  foramen  magnum)  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  spinal  marrow. 

5.  Having  done  this,  and  inverted  the  organ,  a  variety  of 
parts  come  into  view,  its  inferior  Surface  being  very 
irregular  and  complex  as  compared  with  its  superior  surface 

Proceeding  from  behind  forwards,  we  find  that  the  part  in 
front  of  the  section  which  we  have  just  made  is  narrow  and 
cylindrical.  This  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  marked  by 
a  median  groove,  on  each  side  of  which  is  what  is  called 
the  anterior  Pyramid,  and  outside  each  such  pyramid  is  a 
rounded,  oblong  prominence,  termed  the  olivary  body  •  and 
external  to  and  behind  each  of  these  is  a  band  nai4d  the 
7estiform  tract.  The  cut  surface  of  the  medulla  exhibits  that 
double-crescentic  arrangement  of  grey  tissue  described  in  the 
Elementary  Physiology,"  Lesson  XI  §  5 

On  each  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  seen  a  large  con- 
vex mass  of  tissue  marked  with  many  curved  transverse 
narrow  grooves.    This  is  the  cerebellum  .  and  it's  two  IteS 

caTledThf  T''^''  'it  "^"'""'^         form  whir  i 

called  the  inferior  vermis.    This  latter  is  the  under  part  of 

that  median  portion  of  the  cerebellum  which  we  saw  by 

divaricating  the  hinder  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres- 

and  which  IS  called  the  superior  vermis  (Fig   ^^8  s^iA  Th*^ 

The  cerebellum  lies  in  that  fossa  of  the  cranial  ravitv 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  bounded  in  front  b;  the  pet,o us 
part  of  the  temporal  bones,  and  behind  by  the  line  of  5  ach 
ment  of  the  tentorium  to  the  occipital  bone 

On  each  side  of  the  anterior  nnri  nf  n-,..  r  r 

the  cerebellum  is  a  small  process,^:;  lot, tllTdte^J.r/ 
It  does  not  occupy  any  special  fossa  in  the  teniporal  1  one 

Contmuing  on  in  the  middle  line,  we  find  i^  front  of  ihe 
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medulla  oblongata,  a  convex  eminence  formed  of  transverse 
fibres  running  across  from  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 


Fig.  324. — The  H.\se  of  the  Hr.mn. 

frontal  lobe;  B,  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebral  licmispheres ;  CC,  corpus 
callosum  :  Ch,  cerebellum  :  HI,  lUcduUa  oliloiigata  :  /',  the  iiituilary  body  ; 
/.  the  olfactory  nerve:  //.  the  optic  nerve;  ///.  //'.  ''/.  the  nerves  of  the 
mu.sclesof  the  eye  ;  K  the  trigeminal  nerve  ;  K//.  the  portio  dura  ;  /'///.the 
auditory  nerve  ;  /-V.  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  X.  the  pueumogastric  :  .\7.  the 
spinal  accessory;  XII.  tlie  hypoglossal,  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  The 
number  /  7.  is  placed  upon  the  f>oiis  I'arolii.  The  crura  cerebri  are  the 
broad  bundles  of  fibres  which  he  between  the  tliird  and  the  fourth  nerves  on 
each  side.  Between  the  crura  cerebri  and  behind  the  pituitary  body  are  placed 
the  roiuidcd  corfiora  iiiamtnilhirin.    .S",  sylvian  fissure. 

to  the  other,  somewhat  like  a  bridge,  and  thence  called  thc/^';/j 
l^iirolii.    It  lies  upon  the  basilar  surface  of  ihc  occipital  bone. 

Emerging  from  the  front  of  the  pons  are  two  masses  of 
longitudmal  fibres  (called  the  cn/ra  cerebri)  which  diverge 
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as  they  advance,  and  are  crossed  superficially  by  two  an- 
teriorly converging  round  cords,  the  optic  tracts  (which  unite 
to  form  the  optic  nerves),  and  thus  a  lozenge-shaped  space 
is  enclosed.  In  the  hinder  part  of  this  space  are  two  small 
rounded  bodies  placed  side  by  side,  called  the  corpora 
mammillaria.  In  front  of  these  is  a  slight  prominence 
termed  the  tuber  ciiiereuni,  from  the  middle  of  which  pro- 
jects a  conical  process,  the  infuiidibul^im;  at  the  end  of  the 
infundibulum  is  a  small  oval  reddish  mass  called  the  pituitary 
body,  which  is  received  into  the  pituitary  fossa  (or  sella 
turcica)  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

In  front  and  beside  these  small  median  parts  are  those 
Aoluminous  masses  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  thus 
form  the  larger  part  of  even  the  under  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  great  longitudinal  fissure  is  seen  in  the  middle  line  in 
front,  and  another  considerable  lateral  fissure  (called  the 
Sylvian  fissure)  separates  obliciuely  (Fig.  325)  the  anterior  (or 
frontal)  lobe  from  the  one  behind  (or  temporal  lobe)  of  the 
same  hemisphere.  This  Sylvian  fissure  receives  (when  the 
brain  is  in  place)  the  hinder  edge  of  the  orbital  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  while  the  frontal  lobe  lies  upon  the  orbital  plate  ot 
tlie  frontal  bone,  and  the  temporal  lobe  lies  in  that  cranial 
fossa  which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid and  behind  by  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

In  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  each  frontal  lobe  is  a 
body,  shaped  something  like  a  life-preserver,  with  an  oblong 
head  and  a  long  stalk.  This  is  the  olfactory  lobe,  the  so- 
called  "olfactory  nerve." 

Upon  turning  back  the  optic  tracts — at  their  union  in  what 
is  called  the  optic  conimissurc — a  delieate  layer  is  seen  to 
connect  them  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
This  delicate  layer  is  called  the  lamina  cinerea,  or  lamina 
icrininalis. 

When  the  brain  is  viewed  in  profile  we  see  the  convoluted 
surface  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with  the  deep 
Sylvian  fissure  running  backwards  and  slightly  upwards  from 
its  inferior  margin,  and  separating  the  temporal  lobe  from 
the  frontal  one.  When  this  fissure  is  opened  out,  a  triangular 
convoluted  prominence  is  exposed,  called  the  Island  of  Rril. 
Below  and  behind  the  cerebrum  we  see  the  cerebellum  with 
the  pons  Varolii  in  front  of  it,  beneath  which  the  medulla  runs 
down  to  merge  into  the  spinal  cord  (Fig-.  325). 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  certain  definite  sections  must  be  made. 

]i  li 
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6.  Thus,  if  the  whole  organ  be  vertically  bisected  in 
the  line  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  we  find  as  follows;  — 
The  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisohere  in  view  is 


Fig.  325.  —Side  View  OF  THE  Brain  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Spinal  M  arrow 
in  place,  the  parts  which  cover  the  cerebro  spinal  centres  being  removed. 

a,  front  part  of  atlas  vertebra  applied  to  the  odontoid  process(rt)  behind  it  ;  /i,  body 
of  third  cervical  vertebra  ;  c,  cerebrum  — the  long  continuous  groove  imme- 
diately above  the  convolution  to  which  the  letter  r  points,  is  the  Sy/z'iau  fissiirr, 
while  the  convolution  itself  forms  part  of  the  toiifioral  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
cb,  cerebellum  ;  medulla  oblongata  ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  s,  arch  of  skull  cut 
through  ;  s ,  spinous  process  of  axis  vertebra. 

very  much  convoluted,  and  the  cerebrum  may  be  seen  to 
extend  beyond  the  olfactory  lobe  in  front  and  beyond  the 
cerebellum  behind. 

Beneath  the  middle  of  the  cerebrum  wc  come  to  tlie  cut 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  front  part  of  whicli 
bends  sharply  backwards  and  downwards,  forming  what  is 
called  the  knee  {,i,'i'nit).  Beneath  the  bent-back  extremity  of 
the  corpus  callosum  is  the  cut  edge  of  the  lamina  cinerea  (or 
terminalis).  At  the  upper  part  of  this  lamina  wc  find  the 
cut  surface  of  a  transversely-extending  white  cord,  called  the 
anterior  coiiunissitrc,  and  immediately  behind  the  lamina  we 
lind  another  cord,  part  of  what  is  called  \\\<t  fornix.  This 
latter  structure  extends,  not  transversely,  but  at  first  upwards 
and  forwards,  afterwards  curving  backwards  it  jxisscs  to  tlic 
hinder  y)art  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Filling  up  the  space 
between  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix  is  a  delicate  membrane 
called  the  .srpii/in  liicidiini. 

Below  the  fornix  we  have  evidently  cut  into  a  cavity  cx- 
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tending  down  into  the  infundibulum  and  bounded  in  front 
by  the  lamina  terminalis.    This  cavity  is  called  the  thira 


Fig.  326. -The  Brain  as  seen  when  a  Vertical  Longitudinal  Section 
has  been  made  thuough  its  middle. 

Av,  arbor  vits  of  the  cerebellum  ;  c,  cerebrum  ;  «,  corpus  callosum  •  f<-,cornora 
quadngemma  forn,.x  (between  the  fornix  and  the  corpus  callosum  k^he 
septum  lucdum) ;  m  medulla  oblongata  ;  ,na,  corpus  mammlUa  e  optt 

middle  c'*/A,:{;'is:uie''''*"'  '        """"-^^^  ^-  - 

ventricle.  A  small  aperture  foramen  of  Monro)  opens 
mimediately  behind  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  and  a 


3'7-— Enlarged  and  Diagrammatic  Vifw  nn-  .  t, 

--<.KD  THROL-CH  THE  CoRI-US  C A l;om)1;Tnd%h  E^^o^llr 

perforatus  melius;  rn^durX  l™gata°T.  ^ 
pist nor  commissure  ;  fiv-  pons  Varolii   ^/  'J  ■,        "P'"'  '"^"<^  :  A. 

.soft,  or  middle  cominis  ifre  e    nm  1,^^  f    "^''J'l  '       Pi'"i'-->0'  body  ; 

estes  ;      velum  interposit  ,m  (be  veo^ t  an    , l  ^fo  ^  •  '  : 
Ihc  folding  over  of  the  rerehru  ,,  ,  nnn^hl  and  the  fornix  is  a  space  enclosed  by 

nnd  3    lower  par.  ^^.M;]  v"     ife  tl  I'n'  ''"'/"''"'""''^V  "PP"' 

"■-•r  rz  7,<v,/,vV  vent,  iclc-betwcen  them  is  the 
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little  behind  this  aperture  is  the  cut  edge  of  a  bundle  of 
transverse  fibres  which  form  what  is  called  the  soft  (or  middle) 
commissuTe.     The  third  ventricle  is  bounded  above  by  a 

\delicate  membrane,  the  velum  interpositum,  which  thickens 
\[ehind  and  forms  a  small  prominence  which  projects  back- 
\v5h;^s  and  is  called  the  pineal  gland— x&vam^mg  us  of  the 
pituitary  body  below.  The  third  ventricle  is  bounded  inferiorly 
by  the  corpora  mammillaria  and  crura  cerebri  (the  cut  sur- 
faces of  which  are  visible  in  Fig.  327  just  above  the  pons 
Varolii),  and  by  the  infundibulum,  into  which  it  extends. 
The  cavity  just  described,  the  third  ventricle,  is  not  shut  in 

■  at  its  hinder  end  below,  but  continues  on  as  a  very  narrow 
passage  (the  iter  a  tcrtio  ad  quartum  venfrieuliim),  bounded 
in  front  by  the  crura  cerebri  and  behind  by  a  layer  of  nervous 
matter  continuous  with  the  pineal  gland,  and  exhibiting  the 
cut  surface  of  a  small  transverse  cord  (the  posterior  commis- 
sure), and  also  two  prominences  in  section— part  of  the 
corpora  quadrii^emiita.  A  little  lower  down,  this  passage 
expands  into  a 'second  cavity  (the  fourth  ventricle),  bounded 
in  front  by  the  medulla  oblongata  and  behind  by  the  cere- 
bellum above,  and  below  the  cerebelluni  by  an  exceedmgly 
delicate  layer  of  nervous  tissue. 

The  cerebellum  in  section  sliows  smgular  radiatmg  tree- 
like ramifications  of  nervous  substance  (grey  and  white),  due 
to  infoldings  of  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  called  the  arbor 

'^''nius  the  extension  backwards  of  the  corpus  callo5un\ 
and  cerebrum  altogether  overlaps  a  certain  portion  of  the 
brain,  namdv,  the  pineal  gland  and  parts  adjacent.  When 
these  are  exposed  by  a  special  section  the  corpora  quadn- 
o-emina  are  seen  to  consist.of  two  pairs  of  small  prommcnccs 
("but  little  different  in  size)  placed  side  by  side  nnmcdiatcly 
behind  the  pineal  gland.  The  anterior  pan-  are  called  the 
.  nates  the  posterior  pair  the  testes.  They  are  solid  structures. 
7  Othkr  SF.CTioNS  (Figs.  328  and  329)  are  necessary  to 
make  clear  other  matters."  Thus,  the  foramen  of  Monro  is 
the  entrance  to  a  cavitv  which  is  placed  in  the  cerebral  liemi- 
spherc  of  the  same  side,  these  two  cavities  constitutmg  the 
first  and  second  (or  two  lateral)  ventricles.  ,  j 

The  so-called  foramen  of  Monro  is,  in  fact,  a  ^ -siiapea 
iriss  i'Tc  It  is  sin<de  below,  whcie  it  commumcates  with  the 
■third  ventricle,  but  divides  above  into  two  branches,  one  to 

'^'^Sich^';Ucnil'\-euli'icle  is  Iri-radiatc  and  said  to  have  three 
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cornua.  The  anterior  cornu  passes  into  the  frontal  lobe. 
The  posterior  corim  passes  inio  the  hinder  or  occipital  lobe. 
The  third,  or  descending  conrn,  passes  into  the  temporal  lobe. 
Certain  sulci  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  extend  so  deeply 
as  to  produce  eminences  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral 


Fig  328.— Horizontal  Section  of  part  of  the  Brain,  the  cerebrum  and 
velum  interpositum  being  removed,  the  fornix  and  septum  lucidum  being  cut 
through,  and  the  third  and  fifih  ventricles  and  the  upper  siu-face  of  the  cere- 
bellum being  e.\posed. 

anterior  commissure  :  (c,  corpus  callosum  ;  cb,  cerebellum  ;  cf,  crura  of  fornix  ; 

nates;  op,  optic  thalarnus  ;  />c,  posterior  commissure;  //,  pineal  gland  ; 
.t.  middle,  or  soft  commissure  :  si,  corpus  striatum  ;  «/,  superior  vermis  ; 
/,  testes  :  4,  fourth  nerve  ;  5,  Itfth  ventricle-  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  lamina  of 
the  septum  lucidum  cut  through. 


ventricles.  One  such  insignificant  structure  in  the  posterior 
cornu  is  spoken  of  as  the  hippocampus  minor j  another  in  the 
descending  cornu  has  been  termed  the  hippocampus  major. 

Careful  inspection  shows  that  the  septum  lucidum  is  really 
double,  enclosing  a  very  narrow  space  — the  Jifth  ventricle— 
the  lamina:  of  the  septum  lucidum  passing  downwards  from 
the  corpus  callosum  to  the  fornix. 

This  fornix  is  made  up  of  two  white  cords  closely  approxi- 
mated anteriorly  and  diverging  widely  behind.  Each  springs 
from  one  of  the  corpora  mammillaria,  and  the  two  cords 
(crura)  ascend  (side  by  side)  behind  the  anterior  commissure, 
and  with  a  branch  of  the  foramen  of  Monro  on  the  outer  side 
of  each.  They  then  curve  backwards,  diverging,  but  at  the 
same  time  united  by  a  delicate  membrane  called  the  lyra. 
Ihey  become  connected  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  then 
pass  mto  each  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
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Two  rounded  bodies  (the  optic  thalami)  are  placed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  first  described  cavity  (the  ihu-d  vcntricL), 
and  are  connected  by  the  soft  and  posterior  commissures. 
Two  other  rounded  bodies  (the  corpora  striata)  are  placed  one 
in  each  cerebral  hemisphere  between  the  anterior  and  descend- 
ing cornua.   They  are  connected  by  the  anterior  commissure. 


s 


Fig.  3.29.— Diagram  of  a  Transvi-rse  Vertical  Section  of  the  Brain, 
MADE  through  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  Ventricles. 

c,  cerebrum  :  c  ,  its  temporal  lobe  :  cc,  corpus  callosum  :  cm,  corpora  mammillaria: 
f,  fornix  •.  f»i,  foramen  of  Monro;  op.  one  of  tlie  two  optic  thalami  :  //.  the 
pituitary  body  ;  s.  middle,  or  soft  commissure  :  st,  one  of  the  two  corpora 
striata  ;  v,  velum  iuterpositum  ;  .r,  space  enclosed  between  the  velum  and  the 
fornix  ;  y,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  2,  lateral  ventricles  ;  2',  the  ascending  cornu  of 
a  lateral  ventricle;  2'  ,  its  descending  cornu  ;  3  and  3',  the  third  ventricle  ;  5, 
the  fifth  ventricle. 


8.  The  DEVELOPMENT  of  this  complex  orjjan  is  as  follows  :— 
At  first  there  are  three  hollow  vesicles  placed  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  their  three  cavities  (which  open  one  into  anothcr'i 
being  expansions  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  groove 
and  subsequent  canal  of  the  embryonic  cercbro-spinal  axis. 
These  three  vesicles  are  called  respectively,  (i)  the  hind- 
brain,  (2)  the  mid-brain,  and  (^)  the  forc-brain  (Fig.  33o\ 

The  superior  surface  of  the  fore-brnin  becomes  the  vchmi 
interpositum,  and  from  its  hinder  p;irt  the  pineal  gl.uul 
arises,  while  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body  appear  ;u 
its  inferior  surface.  Its  cavity  is  therefore  what  afterwards 
l)ccomes  the  third  ventricle.  . 

The  mid-brain  liecomes  the  corpora  quadrigcmina  above 
and  the  crura  cerebri  l)elow,  while  its  grcath-  reduced  cavity 
is  ultim:itclv  the  iter  a  tcrtio  ad  quartum  ventnculum. 
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The  hind-brain  sends  out  an  outgrowth  above,  which  is  the 
cerebellum.  Its  upper  wall  becomes  excessively  thin,  a  mere 
delicate  layer  of  epithelium,  which  roofs  its  cavity— the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  first  vesicle  (or  fore-brain)  becomes 
the  lamina  terminalis.  On  each  side  of  it  another  vesicle 
grows  out,  which  is  one  of  the  cerebral-  hemispheres,  and  the 
aperture  of  communication  is  the  future  foramen  of  Munro. 

From  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  each  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere yet  another  vesicle  buds  forth,  which  is  the  future 
olfactory  lobe  (or  nerve),  the  cavity  of  which  becomes  ob- 
literated in  the  adult. 

The  three  original  hollow  vesicles  and  the  olfactory  lobes 
remain  small,  but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  out  of  all 
proportion  to  tlie  other  parts.  They  also  become  united 
together  by  an  outgrowth  of  transverse  connecting  fibres  (the 
corpus  callosum),  which  outgrowth,  by  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment, comes  to  enclose  what  was  originally  the  deepest  part 
of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  The  space  thus  enclosed  is, 
of  course,  bounded  on  each  side  by  part  of  the  inner  wall  of 
one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  These  parts  of  the  inner 
cerebral  walls  become  however  excessively  thin,  and  the  two 
parts  together  form  the  septum  lucidum,  while  the  space 
enclosed  between  them  becomes  the  fifth  ventricle.  Thus 
the  fifth  ventricle  is  quite  different  in  its  nature  from  all  the 
other  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  being  taken  in  as  it  were 
from  outside  space,  while  all  the  others  are  either  remnants  of 
the  primitive  embryonic  dorsal  groove  and  canal,  or  (as  the 
lateral  and  primitive  olfactory  ventricles)  outgrowths  from 
and  extensions  of  such. 

9.  We  may  now  better  understand  the  nature  of  some  ot 
the  parts  before  noticed. 

The  fornix  is  the  median  part  of  what  was  originally  the 
back  of  the  hemispheres.  It  (together  with  the  lyra  which 
joins  the  two  diverging  and  posterior  portions  of  the  fornix), 
really  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  or  bag  of  the  cerebrum 
enclosing  the  lateral  ventricles— each  half  of  the  forni.\' 
belonging  to  one  of  the  hemispheres.  As  these  grow  back- 
wards, the  fornix  looks  more  and  more  downwards,  following 
the  course  of  the  developing  "  temporal  lobe."  " 

Beneath  the  fornix  is  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle,  i.e. 
the  velum  interpositum,  and  the  space  between  the  upper 'sur- 
face of  this  velum  and  the  under  surface  of  the  closely  applied 
bra  IS  morphologically  the  oit/sidf  of  the  brain,  though  in 
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fact  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  complex  whole  of  the  adult 
structures. 


Fig.  330,  —  Ptaoram  illustr.ating  the  Procrrssive  Cm/\N'Ges  that  taki-: 

PLACE  DURING  SUCCIiS.SIVli  StAGIiS  OF  THE  DliVia.OI'iM  HNT  Op  THK  BraIN, 

1.  The  brain  in  its  very  early  condition,  when  it  consi.^ts  of  llircc  liollow  ves'cles, 
the  cavity  of  whicli  i^^  coniiniioiis  with  ihe  wide  cavity  (</;  of  the  primitive 
s|)iiial  marrow  («/).  Hie  lirain  substance  forms  an  envelope  of  nearly  equal 
thickness  thronghont. 

2.  Here  the  first  vesicle  or  fore-brain  has  de  veloped  the  pmcal  gland  (//)  above 
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and  the  pituitary  body  (fit)  below.  The  wall  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  first 
vesicle  (or  fore-brain)  is  the  lamina  terminalis  {t). 

3.  Thii  figure  shows  the  cerebrum  {ct)  budding  from  the  first  vesicle,  its  anterior 
part  (0)  being  prolonged  as  the  olfactory  lobe  (the  so-called  olfactorj'  nerve), 
the  cavity  of  the  cerebrum  (or  incipient  lateral  ventricle)  communicating  with 
that  of  the  olfactory  lobe  in  front  and  with  that  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  (third 
ventricle)  behind.  The  latter  communication  takes  place  through  the  foramen 
of  Monro.  The  walls  of  the  three  primitive  vesicles  are  becoming  of  unequal 
thickness,  and  the  cavity  (/')  of  the  middle  vesicle  (iter  a  tei-tio  nd  quartutii 
lientricnbiin)  is  becoming  reduced  in  relative  size. 

4.  The  cerebrum  is  here  enlarged,  and  the  inequality  in  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  primitive  vesicles  is  inci  eased.  1  he  thickened  upper  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  cerebrum  is  the  forni.\  (/)■ 

5.  This  figure  shows  the  cerebrum  still  more  enlarged,  and  with  a  tri-radiate 
cavity  (/,  i,  2,  3).  The  fornix  has  now  come  to  look  slightly  downwards  ; 
dotted  hues  indicate  the  downward  extension  of  its  anterior  part,  into  the 
corpora  mammillaria. 

6  Here  the  cerebrum  is  still  more  enlarged*  and  backwardly  extended.  The 
fornix  is  shown  bordering  the  descenduig  cornu  and  extending  into  the 
temporal  lobe  [tl)  of  the  cerebrum,  which  lobe  is  destined  to  descend  (when 
the  brain  is  fully  developed)  so  much  more  that  it  comes  to  advance  forwards, 
as  in  Fig.  y^^.  The  fornix  borders  the  margin  of  the  very  thin  outer  wall  of 
the  descending  cornu,  which  when  torn  forms  the  fissure  of  Bichat.  The 
bending  back  of  the  cerebrum  h.as  now  almost  enclosed  (between  the  fornix 
and  the  velum)  the  space  (x)  which  in  Fig.  4  is  widely  open,  making  what  is 
morphologically  called  the  outside  of  the  brain  come  practically  to  be  in  its 
very  centre. 

rt,  fore-brain  ;  b,  mid-brain  ;  c,  hind-brain  ;  cb,  cerebellum  :  cr,  cerebrum  ;  d, 
cavity  of  the  medulla  ;  /,  fornix  ;  /,  lateral  ventricle  ;  ?«,  medulla  oblongata  : 
ma,  corpora  mammillaria  ;  0,  olfactory  lobe  ;  /,  pons  Varolii ;  //,  pineal  gland  ; 

pituitary  body  ;  q,  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  r,  crura  cerebri  ;  /,  lamina 
termmahs  ;  temporal  lobe  ol  the  cerebrum  ;  .r,  space  enclosed  by  the 
extension  backwards  of  ihe  cerebrum  ;  1,  anterior  cornu  of  lateral  ventricle  ; 
2,  Its  middle  or  descending  cornu  ,  3,  its  posterior  cornu. 

The  vcliim  consists  only  of  the  ependyma,  the  pia  mater, 
and  the  arachnoid.  Its  margins  are  very  vascular,  and  bear 
the  name  of  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  vascularity  continues 
in  that  part  of  the  ependyma  which  passes  through  the 
foramen  of  Munro  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  of  course 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  do  not  pass  through  that  fora- 
men, as  they  never  get  inside  the  ventricles  at  all,  but  are 
reflected  back  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix.    Thus  the 

choroid  plexuses"  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  (like  those  ot 
the  third)  merely  portions  of  the  ependyma,  which  happen 
to  be  very  vascular,  and  not  intrusions  from  without. 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  a  bag  with  walls  of  very  un- 
equal thickness.  Thus,  part  of  the  inner  wall  running  along 
the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  reduced  tS 
the  ependyma  (with  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid),  and 
lead.ly  tears  (forming  the  fissure  of  Bichat),  and  this  rupture 
having  been  mistaken  for  a  natural  opening,  each  lateral 
ventricle  has  been  supposed  to  communicate  vvith  the  exterior 
close  to  the  crus  cerebri.    Each  corpus  striatum  is  an  out- 
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growth  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  its  hemisphere,  and 
forms  the  axis  around  which  the  whole  hemisphere  is  de- 
veloped. The  "  Island  of  Reil"  lies  in  the  outer  surface  of 
each  corpus  striatum. 

The  opdc  thalami  are  thickenings  in  the  outer  walls  of  the 
third  ventricle. 

The  corpora  mainmillaria  are  the  anterior  inferior  ends  of 
the  fornix,  being  the  roots  of  what  are  called  its  "  anterior 
pillars." 

The  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  of  the  ependyma 
alone,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  being  reflected  over  the 
postero-inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

Tlie  "  temporal  lobe  "  of  the  cerebrum  is  developed  earl)- ; 
the  "occipital  lobe"  is  a  subsequent  outgrowth  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

At  first  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth,  the  various 
convolutions  arising  successively  as  development  proceeds. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  at  first  represented  by  but 
a  single  hollow  prominence  on  each  side. 

lo.  A  survey  of  the  brain  of  Vertebrates  generalh-,  shows 
us  that  this  organ  in  man  attains  a  very  notable  degree  ot 
SIZE  and  complexity.  Yet  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum 
may  be  still  more  numerous  than  in  him,  as  we  see  in  the 
NVhales  ;  and  the  absolute  size  of  the  organ  in  the  same 
animals  exceeds  that  of  man  very  considerably. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  mass  of  the  brain  in  man, 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  his  body,  is  at  a  maximum  ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  for  even  in  some  small  Birds  the  proportional 
weight  of  the  brain  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  man. 

Nevertheless,  considering  man's  actual  bulk,  the  relative 
size  of  his  brain  is  very  large,  for,  speaking  generally,  the 
larger  the  body  tlie  less  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  :  so  that 
we  may  safely  assert  that  no  animal  ivith  his  bulk  of  body  has 
a  brain  nearly  so  large  relatively  as  man  has. 

J  I.  The  CEREBR.AL  HEMISPHERES  in  man,  in  that  they  are 
excessively  convoluted,  agree  with  those  of  the  largest  ani- 
mals of  man's  own  class,  but  in  the  smaller  members  of  even 
his  own  order  {t\g.  some  American  Monkeys)  they  may  be 
almost  smooth,  as  is  the  case  in  ail  below  Mammals.  They 
■may  be  broader  relatively  than  in  man,  as  in  Cetaceans,  and 
in  a  less'  degree  in  Seals.  They  may  be  more  truncated 
anteriorly  (as  in  l\uniinants\  or  more  pointed  (as  in  the 
Rabbitl 

Thgy  mav,  bv  rare  exception,  project  b:-,ck  be><ind  (he 
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cerebellum  more  than  in  man,  as  in  the  Saimiri,  or  they 
may  fail  to  cover  that  organ  even  in  an  Anthropoid  Ape,  i.e. 
in  the  Siamang  Gibbon.  Generally  it  is  widely  uncovered, 
and  even  in  Mammals  {e.g.  in  the  Insectivorous  Bats)  the 
cerebrum  may  leave  the  pineal  gland  and  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  uncovered  also,  as  generally  is  the  case  in  forms 
below  Mammals. 

The  presence  of  lateral  ventricles  is  characteristic  of  all 
Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  though  the  possession  of  tri-yadiate 
lateral  ventricles  is  a  character  almost  peculiar  to  Man  and 
Apes — as  only  in  the  Seals  besides  is  there  a  small  posterior 
cornu.  Thus  the  posterior  cornu  appears,  late  in  zoological 
order  as  in  chronological  order,  in  man  himself.  Next  to  the 
occipital  lobe,  the  temporal  one  dwindles  as  we  proceed 
from  man,  the  Sylvian  fissure  gradually  opening  outwards 
till  (as  e.g.  in  the  Rabbit)  there  is  but  a  faint  indication 
of  it.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be  solid,  as  in  Tele- 
ostean  Fishes,  eg.  the  Perch. 

That  transverse  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum,  may  be 
wanting,  as  in  all  below  Mammals,  and  where  it  is  absent 
no  fifth  ventricle  is,  of  course,  enclosed.  Pari  passu  with  the 
diminution  of  the  corpus  callosum  we  find  generally  in  man's 
class  an  increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, but  below  man's  class  the  latter  remains  small  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  former.  Sometimes,  however  (as  in 
Cctacea),  with  on'y  a  fairly  developed  corpus  callosum,  the 
anterior  commissure  may  be  almost  obsolete. 


Fig.  331.— Right  Side  View  nr  Brain  oi-  the  Common  Lizard 
{Lacerta  agilis). 

I,  olfactory  lobe  ;  2,  cerebral  hemispheres  :  3,  pineal  gland  ;  4,  one  of  the  optic 
lobes  ;  5,  cerebellum  ;  6,  pituitary  body  ;  7,  spinal  marrow. 

12.  The  OLFACTORY  LOBES  of  man  are  mere  rudimentary 
structures  compared  with  their  condition  in  many  animals,  as 
e.g.  in  the  Rabbit,  and  very  often  the  ventricular  cavity  which 
IS  but  transitorily  present  in  man,  is  permanent.  They  may 
be  sessile  prominences,  close  to  the  hemispheres,  as  in  the 
tels,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  large  diverging  peduncles  as 
m  the  Rays  (Fig.  336,  i).  They  may  considerably  exceed  'the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  size,  as  in  the  l.amprcy.' 
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.1  he  true  olfactory  nerves  are  filaments  which  pass  from 
the  lobes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  olfactory  organ.  In  man 
and  Mammals  they  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  cribri- 
form plate  to  the  mucous  membrane,  investing  the  spongy 
bones  (or  lateral  ethmoid  and  turbinals)  as  described  m 
Lesson  VIII.  §  13  of  the  "Elementary  Physiologv." 


Fig.  332.— Vertical  Longitudinal  Sections  of  the  Nasal  Cavity.  ■ 

The  left-hand  figure  represents  the  outer  wall  of  the  right  nasal  cavity  ;  the  right- 
hand  figure  the  left  side  of  the  middle  partition  or  septum  of  the  nose,  vviiich 
forms  the  right  wall  of  the  left  nasal  cavity. 

/,  the  olfactory  lobe  and  its  branches  ;  /  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  Pit,  the 
palate  which  separates  the  nasal  cavity  from  that  of  the  mouth:  ST,  the 
superior  turbinal  bone;  MT,  the  middle  turbinal  :  IT,  the  inferior  Uirbinal. 
The  letter  /  is  placed  in  the  cerebral  ca\'ity.  The  partition  on  which  the 
olfactory  lobe  rests,  and  through  which  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
pass,  is  the  cribriform  plate. 

An  essentially  similar  arrangement  to  that  in  man  exists  in 
all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  e.xcept  in  those  destitute  of  an 
olfactory  organ,  as  the  Cetacea.    The  place  of  opening  of 
the  posterior  nares  within  the  mouth 
varies  not  only  as  before  noticed  in  de- 
scribing the  skull,  but  the  aperture  may 
be  placed  half-way  down  the  throat,  as 
in  Alyniieiophaga.  The  singular  elon- 
gation of  the  nose  in  the  Elephant  has 
also  been  adverted  to  in  the  Lesson  on 
the  Muscles.    Singular  leaf-like  e.xpan- 
iMc.  ra.-M':MBKANED.-  sions  of  membrane  may  be  developed 
viiLoi'Eu  ON  THE  Nose  from  the  external  skin  of  the  nose,  as 
oETHu BATyi/a'""''''""'  in  (he  Horse-shoe  Bats  {Rliiiiolophiis 
and  Mcgatkniia,  especially  the  latter 
genus)  and  Vampires  {Phyllosiojiia)  ; 
and  an  extra  median  ossicle  may  be  developed  in  the  snout, 
as  e.g.  in  the  Mole 
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The  anterior  bony  nares  may  be  continued  on  by  a  single 
passage  having  a  single  opening  on  the  surface  (as  in  the 
Porpoise),  the  channel  being  also  connected  with  a  complex 
appendage  of  sacs. 

Each  nostril  may  still  have  two  apertures,  and  yet  both  of 
these  may  open  on  the  external  surface,  as  in  Fishes.  Finally, 
the  nasal  organ  may  be  absolutely  single  and  median,  as  in 
the  Marsipobranchs,  ending  below  in  a  blind  termination,  as 
in  the  Lamprey,  or  opening  into  the  pharynx,  as  in  the 
Myxine. 

13.  The  envelope  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain 
is  a  most  constant  and  morphologically  important  structure, 
small  and  subordinate  as  it  appears  in  adult  man.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  the  fore-brain  is  relatively  large  at  first, 
even  in  him,  and  it  so  remains  in  all  the  members  of  the 
lowest  class  of  Vertebrates. 

In  Fishes  indeed  this  part  attains  a  great  relative  size,  and 
by  some  anatomists  it  is  believed  to  combine  with  part  of 


Fk;.  334. — Brain  of  t  ie  Pehcii 
(J'^rca  Jliiz'iaii/is)  SEEN  from  above. 

I,  one  of  the  olfnctory  lobes  ;  2,  one 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  3,  the 
pineal  gland  ;  4,  one  of  the  hollow 
vesicles  commonly  called  "  optic 
lobes "  ;  5,  the  posterior  median 
prominence  commonly  termed  the 
cerebellnm,  but  by  some  deemed  to 
be  a  special  development  of  the 
"mid-brain." 


Fig.  335.— Vf.rtical  Longitudinal 
Section  of  the  Brain  of  the 
Perch. 

I,  an  olfactory  lobe  ;  2,  one  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  ;  3,  pineal  gland  . 

4,  the  so-called  "optic  lobes,"  show- 
ing the  large  cavity  they  contain  ; 

5,  the  median  .structure  commonly 
termed  the  cerebellum  ;  6,  the  pitui- 
tary body;   7,  one  of  the  ^ain  in- 

fcriorcs. 


the  mid-brain  to  form  a  large  pair  of  liollow  vesicles  in 
proximity  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  to  have  various 
complexities  of  structure  within  its  cavity.  This  segment 
of  the  brain  is  well  marked  out  by  the  pineal  gland  aboVe 
and  the  pituitary  body  below. 


3^^  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.  [lkss. 

The  corpora  mammiUaria  may  be  single,  as  in  the  Rabbit 
or  absent,  as  in  Sauropsida.    A  pair  of  inferior  prominences 
may  exist  below  this  region  of  the  third  ventricle,  called  lobi 
infenores  (Fig.  335,  7),  which  may,  but  more  probably  do  not 
answer  to  the  corpora  mammillaria.  ' 

14.  The  corpora  quadrigemiua  in  man  are  again  but  feeble 
rudiments  compared  with  their  possible  relative  development 
as  shown  by  the  brains  of  other  animals.   The  nates  may  be 

rhr  ^Vn'  f  '^T^  ^f'  ^'^^  Hedgehog),  or  larger  (as  in 
the  Rabbit).  In  that  this  mid-brain  region  in  man  bears 
these  four  prominences,  it  agrees  with  the  same  part  in  all 
Mammals,  but  among  Sauropsidans  we  find  instead,  two  laro-e 
rounded  hollow  spheres  (called  the  optic  lobes),  placed  tn 
Reptiles  immediately  behind  the  hemispheres,  but  in  Birds 
depressed  to  the  side  of  the  brain,  below  the  level  of  the 
cerebellum  (Fig.  338,  4). 

It  is,  however,  in  Fishes  that  the  mid-brain  region  attains 
Its  maximum  relative  size.  This  region  is  considered  by 
most  writers  to  form  the  optic  lobes,  but  it  has  been  asserted 


Km.  336. — DoKSAi.  AspKtT  or  i  iie  I'kain  of  a  Rav  or  .Sk-atk  (Raia  h,ttis\. 

I,  one  of  the  two  olf.iclary  lobes  ;  '.?,  tlie  conjoined  cevebral  hemispheres:  the 
(jineal  gl.nntl  :  4,  one  of  the  so-called  "optic  lobes"  :  5,  the  median  sinicliin 
commonly  called  the  "cerebellum"  ;  6,  one  of  the  corpora  restiformia. 


to  be  yet  more  developed,  and  to  include  a  part  which  has 
generally  been  regarded  (and  in  all  proh.ibility  rightly  so)  as 
representing  the  cerebelkim  of  higher  animals.  Thus  in  the 
Rays  there  is  a  great  complex   mass  folded  in  numerous 
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convolutions  (commonly  reckoned  as  the  cerebellum)  and  ex- 
tending in  part  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  segment  of  the  brain 
in  front  of  it.  In  many  Teleostei  [e.g.  the  Conger)  the  cor- 
responding structure  may  consist  partly  of  a  fold  extending 
into  the  cavity  of  the  more  anteriorly  situate  cranial  vesicle, 
partly  of  a  great  smooth  median  prominence  behind  it. 

15.  The  CEREBELLUM  of  man,  like  his  Cerebrum,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  development  of  the  part  in  Vertebrates 
generally,  thus  differing  from  the  intermediate  brain  seg- 
ments which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  in  him  below  the  average 
relative  development  of  the  same  parts  in  Vertebrates. 

As  we  descend  from  man  we  find  an  increase  of  the 
median  portion  of  the  cerebellum  (the  vermis)  with  a  de- 
crease of  its  lateral  lobes,  while  the  flocculus  on  each  side 
becomes  prominent,  and  is  (as  we  have  seen)  received  in  a 
special  fossa  on  the  surface  of  the  petrous  bone. 


^''t^-  337-  — Dorsal  Aspect  of  Brain  ok  a  Pigeon  {Coluuiba  livia). 
2,  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  3,  pineal  gland  ;  4,  one  of  the  optic  lobes 
(here  lateral  and  depressed)  ;  5,  cerebellum. 

Complex  folds,  forming  an  arbor  vita,  are  common  to 
man's  class,  to  Birds,  and  to  the  Crocodiles,  but  are  wanting 
in  lower  forms. 

The  cerebellum,  even  in  the  highest  Ichthvopsida— the 
Frogs  and  Toads— is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  transverse 
band  ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  hardly  larger  in  Fishes,  if, 
as  has  been  asserted,  it  forms  but  the  lower  part  of  that  great 
convex  mass  which  has  been  usually  described  as  the  cere- 
bellum, and  which  in  the  Elasmobranchs  is  so  large  and 
convoluted,  and  is  large  but  smooth  in  the  Teleostei.  If 
however,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  the  convex  mass  is  the 
cerebellum,  then  this  organ,  after  dwindling  in  size  in  Batra- 
chians,  once  more  regains  its  importance  as  we  descend  to 
the  lowest  forms. 

Transverse  fibres  connecting  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebel- 
lum on  the  ventral  side  of  the  medulla  are  wanting  in  Birds, 
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and  in  all  below.  In  other  words,  a  pons  Varolii  is  a  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  man's  own  class. 

16.  The  MEDULLA  OBLONGAT.A.  of  man  is  normal,  but  less 
complex  than  in  much  lower  forms. 

Even  in  some  members  of  man's  own  order  (e.g.  the 
American  Apes)  certain  additional  structures  (called  corpoi-a 
trapczoidcd)  separate  the  upper  ends  of  the  pyramids  from 
the  pons  Varolii. 

The  side  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  remarkably 
contorted  (as  in  Rays),  forming  what  is  called  corpora  resii- 
fonnia  (Fig.  336,  6). 

The  little  extension  backward,  or  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  cerebellum,  sometimes  causes  the  fourth  ventricle  to 
conie  plainly  into  view,  as  we  see  in  the  Frog  and  the  Lam- 
prey.   The  fourth  ventricle  may  be  relatively  enormous,  as  in 

HdXdllcJlHS. 

17.  Thus  it  seems  that  man  exaggerates  those  characters 
which  distinguish  Mammals  from  lower  Vertebrates;  i.e.  in 
liim  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  advanced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  relative  size  and  complexity,  while  the  parts  which 
represent  those  primitive  segments,  the  fore-brain  and  mid- 
brain, show  an  extreme  simplicity  and  relative  inferiority  of 
size.  Man's  brain  is  an  example  of  one  of  three  types  of 
structure  found  in  the  Vertebrate  sub-kingdom. 


33S.— Lki-t  .Side  View  of  Brain  op  Pigeov  {Cohimht  livia.) 
t  olhctorv^ohe  ■  2,  cerebral  hennsplici  cs :      pineal  gUiict :  4.  one  of  t].e  optic 
lobes  (here  lateral  and  depressed) ;  5.  cerebelh,..,  :  6,  pULU.ary  body  :  S,  opt.c 
nerve. 

The  two  other  Ivpcs  arc  (i)  the  .Sauropsidan  brain  and  (2) 
the  Piscine  brain.'  In  the  fust  we  meet  with  hollow  hemi- 
snheres  large  optic  lobes  (superior,  or  lateral  and  depressed 
no  lobi  inferinrcs,  no  enlarged  roof  to  the  third  ventricle,  ami 
no  fold  of  brain-substance  extending  into  a  cavity  beneath  the 
so-called  optic  lobes,  while  often  a  well-developed  cerebellum 
exhibits  the  arbor  vitLV.    In  the  second  type  we  meet  with 
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solid  hemispheres,  often  with  lobi  inferiores  (Fig.  335,  7),  an 
enlarged  roof  to  the  third  ventricle,  and  a  pair  of  large  hollow 
^Dtic  lobes,  often  with  a  fold  of  brain-substance  running  for- 
\rd  into  their  cavity,  while  what  is  commonly  reckoned  as  the 
\  ebellum  is  more  or  less  developed,  but  without  an  arbor  vita;. 
\  in  the  lowest  forms  we  find  instead  of,  as  in  man,  a  series 
of  segments  enclosed  by  an  enormous  expansion  of  what 
were  primitively  terminal  bodies,  merely  a  number  of  seg- 
ments plainly  arranged  in  a  linear  series  and  undisguised 
by  the  excessive  development  of  any  one  constituent  part. 

18.  The  SPINAL  MARROW  in  man  has  been  described  in  the 
'■'  Elementary  Physiology  "  (Lesson  Xl.§  4) — how  the  cylindri- 
cal nervous  mass  is  divided  by  two  vertical  median  fissures 


A. 


Fig.  339. — The  Stinal  Cord. 

A,  Front  View  of  a  portion  of  tlie  Cord.  On  the  right  side,  the  anterior  roots 
of  spinal  nerves,  AR,  are  entire  ;  on  the  left  side  they  aie  cut,  to  show  the 
posterior  roots,  PR. 

B,  A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Cord  :  A,  tlie  anterior  fissure  ;  /-',  the  posterior 
fissure ;  G,  the  central  canal  ;   C\  the  grey  matter  :   /;-',  the  wliite  matter  ; 

A'.iihc  anterior  root  ;  PR,  the  posterior  root  ;  G>i,  the  ganglion  ;  and  T,  the 
trunk,  of  a  spinal  nervo. 

(one  before  and  the  other  behind)  into  two  lateral  halves,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  the  two  vertical  series  of 
spinal  nerve-roots  (one  series  being  made  up  of  the  anterior 
roots,  the  other  of  the  posterior  ones)  into  three  subordinate 
and  less-defined  vertical  segments. 

The  spinal  marrow  extends  {V\g.  35  [)from  the  foramen  mag- 
num nearly  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  so  occupies  about 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  neural  canal.  Below  this  region 
the  canal  is  occupied  by  a  bundle  formed  of  the  elongated 
roots  of  those  spinal  nerves  which  pass  out  at  the  lower  lum- 
bar and  sacral  foramina  :  this  bundle  is  called  the  caiuia 
eqtmia.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  existence  there  is  no  such 
bundle,  the  spmal  marrow  then  occupying  the  whole  length 
of  the  neural  canal.     A  relic  of  this  early  condition  is  scea 

C  c 
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in  what  is  called  the  nervus  impar  or  central  ligamoif,  which 
is  a.  delicate  filament  passing  down  in  the  middle  of  the  cauda 
equina  to  the  bottom  of  the  sacrum  or  to  the  coccyx.  It  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  pia  mater  which  originally 
enveloped  the  primitively  co-extended  spinal  marrow. 

Two  enlargements  are  found  in  the  spinal  marrow  :  one 
(called  the  cervical)  at  about  from  the  third  cervical  ver- 
tebra to  the  first  dorsal  ;  the  other  (called  the  lumbar)  at 
about  the  last  lumbar  vertebra;.  These  do  not  exist  at  first  : 
they  are  related  to  the  nerves  of  the  limbs. 
_  A  minute  modification  of  tissue,  the  canalis  ce7itraUs,  con- 
tinues on  downwards,  from  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
along  the  middle  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  life  this  is  a  very  conspicuous  longitudinal  cavitv, 
being  in  fact  the  canal  formed  by  the  elevation  and  closing 
over  of  the  walls  of  the  embryonic  primitive  groove. 

19.  In  that  the  spinal  marrow  of  man  is  medianly  grooved 
both  on  its  ventral  and  on  its  dorsal  surface,  it  follows  the 
rule  of  the  Vertebrate  sub-kingdom  ;  and  in  that  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  agrees  with  all 
Vertebrates  except  the  Lancelet. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neural 
canal,  man's  embryonic  condition  agrees  with  that  which  is 
permanent  in  lower, forms  such  as  Fishes.  In  that  very  class, 
however,  e.g.  in  Diodoii,  the  spinal  marrow  may  be  much 
more  shortened,  and  the  cauda  equina  very  much  longer 
relatively  than  in  man,  while  in  his  own  class  (as  e.g.  in  the 
Hedgehog)  these  characters  may  be  more  marked  than  they 
are  in  him,  and  a  conspicuous  cauda  equina  is  found  in  Frogs 
and  Tortoises. 

The  posterior  end  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  present  a 
slight  enlargement,  as  e.g.  in  the  Cod. 

The  caualis  centralis  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  lower 
forms,  and  in  them  persists  plainly  throughout  life  as  a  distinct 
longitudinal  cavity.  A  singular  enlargement  of  this  canal 
may  take  place  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  in  Birds,  where  a  sort  of  inferior  repetition  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  (called  the  sinus  rlioinboidalis)  exists  in  thesituation 
of  the  lumbar  spinal  enlargement. 

Tlie  cervical  enlargement  may  alone  exist,  as  in  Cetaceans  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements 
may  be  both  so  f;tr  more  marked  than  in  man  that  the 
intervening  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  reduced  to  a  very 
slender  conclition,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Tortoises. 
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20.  The  two  cords  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  tlie 
optic  tracts  arise,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  optic  thalami, 
and  mn  forwards  obhquely  across  the  under  surface  of  the 
brain,  to  join  together  immediately  in  front  of  the  infundi- 
Duium,  whence  they  again  diverge  as  the  optic  nerves  At 
the  point  of  junction  the  two  tracts  partially  exchange 
heir  fibres  as  follows  :-The  outer  fibres  of  each  tract  col 
tinue  on  to  the  optic  nerve  and  eye  of  the  same  side.  The 
inner  fibres  cross  over  to  the  optic  nerve  and  eye  of  the 
opposite  side.  This  decussation  of  fibres  is  called  the  optic 
commissure  or  chtasma.  Beyond  the  chiasma  each  optic 
nerve  passes  through  the  corresponding  optic  foramen  in- 
vested in  a  sheath  of  the  dura  mater,  and  surrounded  1;  the 
recti  muscles.  After  piercing  the  outer  coats  of  the  eyeball 
.t  expands  within  that  globe  into  what  is  called  the  retirT  ' 
i^ostenorly  the  optic  nerves  become  connected  with  the 

rern^t&S^' 

.1        ^!['',^^''"'  of  the  EYE  has  been  so  amply  described  in 
he  Ninth  Lesson  of  the  "  Elementary  Physiology'  Aat  he  e 
It  IS  only  necessary  to  notice  its  development  and  its  mo  "e 

iXSaS^::^;;^ ^-^^^-^  ^---^  by^rs: 


becoming  posteriorly  theT«/(/)  In  'a  ;teriorlvre°^^^^  °^  micgument 
s..n-fbUis  which  become  .he  ^.^^ t.;'^^-::::Xiy 

ti  Jb^s:  wi^h^^^to^ti^^cs:^^  -  -^^--^^ 

a  hotvv'^rocTss  c^mTnin'^art"'"'  ''''  °f 
ventricuia?  cavity  ^  °^  pHmitive 
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The  ingrowth  becomes  pinched  off,  its  hinder  part  forming 
the  crystalline  lens,  its  anterior  part  the  aqueous  humour. 

A  third  process  intrudes  inwards  from  one  side,  between 
these  two  growths,  and  forms  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  connective  tissue  around  the  whole  structure  becomes 
condensed,  as  the  sclerotic. 

The  external  skin  develops  folds  which  increase  and 
become  the  eyelids,  and  these  are  lined  by  a  membrane  re- 
flected over  the  eyeball  and  called  the  conjunctiva. 

At  first  the  optic  nerves  are  separated,  not  forming  a 
chiasma. 

At  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  is  the  lachrymal  (or  tear- 
secreting)  gland,  the  tears  passing  down  a  canal  which 
traverses  the  lachrymal  bone — as  before  noticed — into  the 
nares. 

In  the  possession  of  eyes  man  agrees  with  the  immense 
majority  of    his   sub-kingdom  ;    nevertheless,  these  parts 

may  be  quite  rudimentary  and 
covered  by  the  external  hairy 
skin,  as  in  the  Mole.  They 
may  even,  as  in  Myxine,  merely 
consist  of  a  minute  lens  in 
contact  with  the  end  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  is  coated  with 
pigment. 

The  eye  may  be  relatively 
much  larger  than  in  man,  as  c.i^. 
in  Tarsins,  and  in  many  Birds 
and  Fishes. 

The  sclerotic  may  be  more  or 
less  ossified,  as  in  Birds,  Lizards, 
and  many  Fishes,  but  it  is  never  so  in  man's  own  class. 
The  orbital  muscles  have  been  already  described. 
Part  of  the  lateral  process,  which  forms  the  vitreous 
humour,  may  persist  in  part  in  its  more  primitive  condition 
as  a  distinct  vascular  membrane,  covered  with  pigment, 
extending  from  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
lens.  Such  is  the  case  in  Birds  and  many  lower  forms,  where 
it  is  called  the  fiectrn,  or  sometimes  the  viarsiipinm. 

Lachrymal  glands  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  e.g.  \\\ 
aquatic  forms-^ Fishes  and  Cetaceans. 

Eyelids  may  be  absolutely  wanting,  as  m  most  osseous 
Fishes  •  or  thev  may  be  apparently  so,  as  in  Serpents,  where 
they  really  exist  in  a  transparent  condition  and  quite  with- 


FiG.  34T. — Front  View  of  the 
Eye,  with  the  Eyelids. 

Lachrymal  gland, and  lachry- 
mal duct,  LD. 
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out  division  (into  upper  and  lower),  so  that  the  primitive 
folds  have,  as  it  were,  coalesced,  entirely  shutting  off  the 
conjunctival  chamber  from  the  exterior,  except  by  means 
of  the  communication  effected  with  the  nares  through  the 
lachrymal  canal. 

A  third  eyelid  (called  the  nictilating  membrane)  often 
exists,  as  e.g.  in  Birds,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  front 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  moved  in  various  ways,  as  already  noted 
in  describing  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  A  minute  rudiment  of 
this  structure  exists  in  man. 

The  form  of  the  eyeball  may  be  much  less  spherical  than 
in  man.  Thus  it  may  be  much  flattened  anteriorly,  as  in 
Fishes  ;-or,  on  the  contrary,  much  elongated,  i.e.  anteriorly 
produced,  as  in  Birds,  e.g.  the  Owls. 

The  optic  nerves  may,  after  development,  entirely  or  all 
but  entirely  abort,  as  m  the  Mole  ;  but  this  atrophy  is  very 
exceptional. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  primitive  condition  of  the  optic 
nerves  in  which  the  fibres  do  not  decussate  may  persist 
throughout  life,  as  in  the  osseous  Fishes  ;  nevertheless,  the 
nerves  themselves  cross  (each  one  going  to  the  e\'e  of  the 
side  of  the  head  opposite  to 
that  of  its  own  origin),  though 
they  do  not  form  a  chiasnia. 

Unlike  the  nasal  organ,  the 
optic  structure  is  never  single 
and  median  except  by  mon- 
strosity. 

There  may  even  be  the 
appearance  of  two  superim- 
posed eyes  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  This  remarkable 
structure  occurs  in  the  Fish 
ylnab/cps,  and  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  hori- 
zontal opaque  tract  in  the 
middle  of  the  cornea  together 
with  a  double  perforation  of 
the  iris. 

Both  eyes  may  come  in  the 
adult  to  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  head,  as  in  the  Flat 
1'  ishcs,  such  as  the  Sole  and  Turbot  ;  or  both  eves  may  be 
closely  approxmiated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  as 
in  the  Fish  thence  termed  the  Star-gazer  {Uranoscopus). 


I'lG.  342.— Right  Side  of  the  Head 

OV  ONE  OF  THE  PleuRONECTIU.E. 
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Finally,  each  eyeball  may  be  supported  at  the  end  of  a 
long  outwardly  projecting  pedicle,  as  in  the;  Shark  whicli  on 
this  account  is  called  "  Hammer-headed." 

21.  The  so-called  o^rff/w J 
/]_^^,^^  and  oplic  nerves  are  thus  not 

Z''^'^!^!!/'**^  really  nerves,  but  prolonga- 

tions  and  outgrowths  of  the 
Fig.  343.-HAMMER-HEADED  Shark.     very  brain  itself;  the  other 

so-called  cranial  nerves  (e.x- 
cept  a  part  of  one,  whicli  part  goes  to  the  internal  car;  are 
properly  thus  designated. 

The  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  NERVES  (Fig.  324)  arise  from  the 
mid-brain,  and  go  respectively— the  first  to  all  the  orbital 
muscles  except  the  upper  oblique  and  the  outer  rectus  ;  tjie 
second,  to  the  upper  oblique  orbital  muscle.  Both  these 
nerves  traverse  the  spheno-orbital  fissure. 


Fir        -Diagram  illustrating  the  arrangrmknt  of  thu  Parts  of-- 

'  the  liRAIN  ANU  the  URUilN  OK  THE  NeKM  S. 

H  ll.c  cerebral  hcmispl.ercs  :  CS,  corpus  stri.-.t.,m  ;   Th   optic  th.-.l.imus  .  /', 
,  ncal  gI;H>d;  /V,  pit.utary  body;  CQ,  corporn  qnndr.scnnna  :  "'••/^^S" 
bclhun-  V  medulla  oblonea.a  :  l.-XII  ,  ihepau-sof  cerebral  uervcs  ,  Sf 
aud  Sp  ^  tlic  lirsl  and  second  pairs  of  spuial  nerves. 

The  SIXTH  NERVE  arises  from  the  base  of  the  brain  just 
in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  goes  through  thQ 
same  lissure  to  the  outer  rectus  muscle  of  the  orbit, 
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These  three  nerves  present  a  singular  constancy  (both,  as 
to  origin  and  distribution)  in  Vertebrates  generally,  but  where 
there  are  e.xtra  muscles  of  the  orbit,  such  as  have  been 
already  described  in  the  Eighth  Lesson,  these  muscles  are 
supplied  by  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  whole  of  these  nerves  are 
quite  blended  with  one  division  (the  ophthalmic)  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  as  e.g.  in  the  Lepidosiren  ;  or  the  sixth  nerve  alone 
may  form  one  with  the  fifth,  as  in  the  Bull-frog  and  others  ; 
or  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  may  unite  to  form  a  com- 
mon trunk,  as  in  the  Lamprey,  the  external  and  inferior 
rectus,  together  with  the  inferior  oblique,  being  furnished 
with  nerves  by  the  first  (ophthalmic)  branch  of  the  fifth 
nei;ve.  Finally,  the  whole  of  these  three  nerves  may  abort 
as  in  the  Myxine.  ' 

22.  The  FIFTH  NERVE,  a  very  large  and  important  one 
passes  forth  from  the  side  of  the  mid-brain,  and,  after  sweli- 
mg  out  into  what  is  called  the  Gasserian  ganglion  divides 
into  three  nerves,  called  respectively  the  ophthalmic,  the 
superior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  passes  through  the  spheno-orbital 
tissure.  It  subdivides  into  various  branches,  of  which  we  may 
note— (i),  the  nasal  branch,  which  skirts  the  ethmoid  and 
(2),  the  lachrymal  branch,  which  passes  along  the  outer  side 
ot  the  orbit  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  passes  through  the  foramen 
rotundum  and  mfra-orbital  foramen,  and  goes  to  the  nose 
eyelid,  upper  hp,  and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The    inferior    maxillary  nerve   passes  out  through  the. 
foramen  ovale,  and  goes  to  the  tongue,  salivary  glands,  and 
adjacent  parts,  and,  traversing  the  canal  of  the  mandible 
supplies  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  with  nerve  filaments 

1  he  tongue,  although  an  organ  of  special  sense,  will  be 
more  conveniently  described  amongst  the  other  alimentary 
structures  in  the  Eleventh  Lesson.  ^'uary 

V^..  'j^markable  constancy  exists  as  to  the  fifth  nerve  in 
Vertebrates,  except  that  in  some  lower  forms  it  blends  as 
has  been  said,  with  the  sixth  nerve  or  with  all  the  orbitol 
nerves  and,  as  we  shall  find,  also  more  or  ess  with  h^ 
seventh  The  points  of  exit  from  the  cranium  may  d  fflr  ^^s 
to  details  even  in  man's  own  class,  as  has  been  ndicated  in 

paif  ofsi  tiSr*"'^ -  Lesso^'rtt; 

Comparing  the  essential  characters  of  this  nerve  and  the 
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distribution  of  its  branches  in  man,  with  its  condition  in  the 
lowest  and  in  embryonic  forms,  it  appears  that  the  ophthal- 
mic nerve  is  the  one  which  skirts,  by  its  branches,  externally 
the  trabecula  cranii  of  its  own  side,  and  internally  the 
palato-cjuadrate  arch  ;  and  similarly  that  the  upper  and  lower 
maxillary  branches  may  be  considered  as  two  branches  of 
one  whole,  which  divides  to  skirt  the  palato-quadrate  arch 
inferiorlv  (or  posteriorly)  with  one  branch,  and  the  mandi- 
bular arch  superiorly  (or  anteriorly)  with  the  other. 

23.  The  next  nerve,  as  ordinarily  described  in  human 
anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  seventh,  which  is  said  to  be  divided 
mto  a  portio  mollis  and  a  portio  dura.  In  this  book  the  latter 
nerve  (the  portio  dura)  will  be  spoken  of  exclusively  as  the 
seventh  nerve,  and  the  portio  mollis,  or  AUDITORY  nerve, 
may  now  be  considered. 

This  portio  mollis  is  not,  like  the  so-called  optic  and  the 
olfactory  nerves,  a  cerebral  outgrowth,  but  still  it  is  a  peculiar 
nervous  formation  applied  exclusively  to  minister  to  a  special 
sense,  namely  that  of  hearing. 

The  EAR  of  man  has  been  described  with  great  care  in  the 
"  Elementary  Physiology,"  Lesson  VI II.  §§  15—30,50  that 
here  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  notice  the  development  of 
the  parts  of  the  human  auditory  organ. 

The  ear,  like  the  eye,  is  fonned  by  an  involution  of  the 
skin,  but  this  is  not  supplemented  by  an  outgrowth  of  the 


F,G  ,4, —Diagram  to  illustrate  the  Development  of  the  Ear  in 

'  SUCCESSIVE  stages  FROM   FiG.  I   TO   FiG  4. 

/,  involution  of  integument  foniiing  a  sac  which  aftenvards  becomes  the  ni>=m- 
branous  labyrinth  ,  c.  inferior  process  of  the  sac  (,)  wh.cli  detaches  Hself  and 
becomes  the  cochlea  :  /,  upper  part  of  sac  which  forms  the  semic.rcnlar  canals  ; 
„  auditory  nerve,  /',  fenestra  ovalis  ;/-  fenestra  rotnnda  :  -stapes,  or 
■,;i„mella  amis:  3  and  4,  summits  of  third  and  lonrth  (or  mandibtilar  and 
hvoidean)  arches  against  the  upper  part  of  u'lnch  the  stapes  abuts,  being  an 
oiitgrowtb  from  the  region  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

brain,  so  that  it  is  only  the  outer  part  of  the  eye  which  is 
narallel  in  development  to  the  ear. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  involution  contracts,  and  so  lomis 
a  closed  sac  placed  beside  the  hind-brain,  and  al^m  c  the  end 
of  that  visceral  cleft  which  separates  the  mandibular  and 
hyoidean  arches. 
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The  closed  sac  sends  out  four  processes,  three  of  which 
become  the  three  seiiiicirciilar  canals,  while  the  fourth  de- 
taches itself,  coils  round,  and  becomes  the  cochlea.  In  the 
meantime  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  this  "labyrinth"  changes 
into  the  true  auditory  nerve,  and  thus  places  that  structure 
in  direct  communication  with  the  brain. 

This  merely  membranous  labyrinth  is  afterwards  enclosed 
in  dense  bone — as  before  mentioned  in  describing  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone — the  bony  investment  leaving  two 
apertures  (termed  respectively  fenestra  ovalis  and  the 
fenestra  rotioida)  besides  those  minute  foramina  (at  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus)  through  which 
the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  enter. 

The  visceral  cleft  meanwhile  becomes  differentiated  into 
(i)  an  outermost  part  (the  meatus  auditorius  externus)  in- 
vested beneath  by  the  tympanic  bone,  and  closed  within  by 
the  tympanic  membrane  or  drum  of  the  ear  ;  (2),  a  median 
part  (the  tympanic  cavity)  bounded  externally  by  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  and  traversed  by  the  auditory  ossicles,  the  malleus, 
incus,  and  stapes;  (3),  an  innermost  part  (the  Eustachian 
tube)— a  straight,  simple  canal—opening  internally  at  the 
side  of  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  by  a  rather  wide  aperture. 

The  upper  ends  of  the  mandibular  and  hyoidean  arches 
become  differentiated  into  the  malleus  and  the  incus  respec- 
tively, the  stapes  being,  as  it  were,  an  outgrowth  going  from 
the  fenestra  ovalis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 

From  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hyoidean  visceral  arch  a 
membrane  grows  out  which  becomes  the  external  ear,  the 
concha  or  pinna,  which  presents  various  parts,  amongst  the 
smaller  yet  more  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  soft  depending 
portion,  or  lobule,  and  the  little  conical  prominence  (called 
the  tragus)  which  projects  backwards  over  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear. 

Such  being  the  condition  and  development  of  the  ear  in 
man,  it  remains  to  estimate  its  peculiarity  and  the  nature  of 
some  of  Its  component  parts  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  more 
remarkable  conditions  which  the  organ  presents  in  other 
Vertebrates. 

In  that  he  possesses  an  internal  ear,  he  agrees  with  all 
Vertebrates  except  the  anomalous  Lancelet,  nor  (with  this 
exception)  does  the  organ  of  hearing  ever  become  atrophied 
m  the  way  which  we  have  seen  such  atrophy  to  occur  occa- 
sionally with  the  organ  of  sight. 

A  labyrinth  composed  of  three  semicircular  canals. is  also 
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almost  universal,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Lampreys 
which  have  but  two  canals,  and  the  Myxine,  which  has  bu^ 
one-the  whole  organ  ui  it  consisting  of  but  one  circular 

C  3.113. 1, 

A  cochlm  is  present  in  all  Mammals  and  Sauropsida,  but 
only  ,a  the  former  is  it  spirally  coiled,  and  not"  in  all  of 
them,  It  bein  (  but  slightly  twisted  in  Monotremes  as  in  Saur 
psidans  In  man's  own  division,  the  Monodelphous  Mammals 
the  cochlea  may  be  less  coiled  than  in  him,  namely  only  one 
and  a  half  times  {e.g.  the  Hedgehog);  or  more  so  than  in 
him,  as  in  the  Paca,  which  has  it  coiled  fi\  e  times 

The  MEMBRANOUS  LABYRINTH  may,  as  in  Fishes,  be  en- 
closed by  hard  structures  (bone  or  cartilage)  in  such  a  wax- 
that  no  fenestras  are  left  unsolidified,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  bony  chamber  (or  otocrane)  may  be  widely  open  inter- 
nally, as  e.gy\\\  the  Caip,  Cod,  &c. 

The  opening  of  the  primitive  involution  of  the  integument 
to  form  the  ear  may  persist  throughout  life,  as  in  the  Rays, 
where  it  opens  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  valvular  aperture! 

The  external  auditory  meatus  may  be  quite  absent,  as  in 
Fishes  and  Tailed-Batrachians,  and  the  tympanic  membrane 
may  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium  (though  covered 
with  a  layer  of  skin),  as  in  many  Frogs  and  Lizards. 

The  internal  part  of  the  primitive  cleft  {i.e.  the  Eustachian 
tube)  may  be  absent,  as  in  Fishes  ;  or  the  two  tubes  may 
unite  into  a  single  and  median  aperture,  as  in  Birds  and 
the  Toad  Pipa ;  or  they  may  open  (as  in  the  Crocodiles)  by 

three  apertures — one  median  and  two  lateral  ones  each 

lateral  Eustachian  tube  forming  a  singularly  complex  and 
contorted  canal.  They  may  have  narrow  openings  into  the 
pharynx,  as  in  the  higher  Vertebrates,  or  wider  ones,  as  in 
Frogs. 

The  auditory  ossicles  may  be  very  different  from  those  of 
man  in  form  and  relative  size.  Thus  their  relations  have 
been  asserted  to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  the  malleus  of  man  the  processus  gracilis  creeps  down, 
as  it  were,  to  the  Glasserian  fissure,  but  it  remains  much 
smaller  than  the  manubrium.  As  we  descend  in  the  animal 
scale  we  find  these  proportions  reversed,  till  irt  the  Echidna 
the  very  large  malleus  has  an  enormous  processus  gracilis, 
Avhich  descends  in  close  contiguity  to  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
Sauropsida  the  enormous  malleus  becomes  segmented,  one 
portion  constituting  the  os  quadratum,  and  the  other  forming 
the  OS  articularc  of  the  mandible. 
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In  osseous  Fishes  a  yet  further  segmentation  occurs,  as  we 
find  in  addition  a  third  bone,  caUed  the  ))ieia-pieiyguui. 


JU.C 


Fig.  346— Thi£  Membrane  of  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  seen  from  the  inrcf 
Mde,  with  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  tympanum,  with 
ihe  air-cells  in  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

ML,  mastoid  cells;  Mall,  malleus;  Iiic,  incns  ;  6Y,  stapes  ;  n  b,  lines  drawn 
through  the  horizontal  a.v;is  on  which  the  malleus  and  incus  turn. 

The  incus  becomes  relatively  smaller  as  we  descend  to  the 
Sauropsida,  and  the  stapes  appears  as  a  little  straight  ossicle 
iihe  coluinella  auris)  coming  to  the  incus  from  the  fenestra 
ovalis  as  usual.  In  Fishes,  however,  where  there  is  no  fenestra, 
there  is  no  such  ossicle,  and  the  representative  of  the  incus 
[i.e.  the  highest  part  of  the  hyoidean  visceral  arch)  is  a  very 
large  bone  termed  the  hyo-ina?idibular. 

Thus,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  our 
comprehension  of  man's  auditory  ossicles  would  be  very  im- 
perfect if  studied  only  in  man  himself. 

The  three  little  auditory  bones,  the  malleus,  the  incus 
and  the  stapes,  instead  of  being  all  similar  in  nature  as  in 
function,  are  singularly  different. 

The  malleus  is,  as  it  were,  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
separated,  reduced  in  size,  and  taken  into  the  ear  throu^di  the 
Glasserian  fissure,  and  applied  to  the  assistance  of  a  special 
sense. 

The  incus  is  the  extreme  summit  of  the  anterior  cornu 
ot  the  OS  hyoides,  separated  and  also  applied  to  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  stapes  is  quite  different  in  nature,  being  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  cranial  wall  which  has  grown   out,  become 
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separated,  and  secondarily  connected  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  hyoidean  visceral  aixh. 


Fig.  347. — DiAGR.-KM  1LI,USTK.'\  I  ING  the  DIFFKRIiNT  DEVELOI'MENTS  in  S.auko- 
I'SID.'INS  ,\fiO  [CHTHYOHSlDAiNS  OF  P.\KTS  WHICH  I  MaIMMALS  BECO.ME  THE 
AUDITOKY  OSSKLES. 

{After  Huxley.) 

No.  1,  the  parts  in  M.tii  ;  No.  2,  the  parts  in  the  Lizard  SpJicnodon  ;  No-  3,  the 

parts  in  the  Cod. 

It,  malleus,  or  quadratum  ;  a  ,  the  segment  of  it  called  os  articulare  ;  a  ',  the 
segment  of  it  called  meta-pterygoid  :  i,  incus  — in  the  Lizard  Splicnodon  that 
part  of  the  continuous  cartilage  which  answers  to  man's  mens— in  the  Cod, 
the  hyo-mandibalar  ;  the  stapes — columella  auris  in  Splienodon  ;  the 
dentary  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  j,  stylo-hyoid,  or,  in  Spheitodon,  that  part  of 
the  coiitinuous  cartilage  which  answers  to  it  ;  s\  the  stapedius  muscle  ;  5", 
the  stylo-hyoid  muscle;  bh,  the  basi  hyal,  or  body  of  the  hyoid  ;  //,  the 
corniculum  of  the  hyoid— in  the  Cod,  called  cerato-hyal  ;  y\  syniplectic. 

The  external  ear,  or  pinna,  may  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in 
the  Whales  and  in  all  below  the  Crocodiles,  in  which  latter 
animals  it  is  represented  by  a  slight  fold  of  skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  proportions  may  greatly  exceed 
those  of  man,  and,  in  the  little  Bat  Pleeoliis,  may  equal 
in  length  the  entire  trunk.  i\Ioreo\^er, 
the  tragus  may  be  (as  in  the  Insectivo- 
rous I5ats)  so  largely  developed  as  to 
look  like  a  second  pointed  car  standing" 
up  inside  the  normal  one. 

A  lobule  is  almost  peculiar  to  man, 
though  a  rudiment  of  it  is  found  in  tlic 
Gorilla. 

24.  The  portio  dura  of  the  Seventh 
NERVE       facial)  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior division  of  the  hind-brain,  appear- 
ing at  the   posterior  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii.     It  enters  the  internal 
auditory  meatus,  and,  piercing  the  ])ctrous  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  bifurcates,  and  one  part  comes  oiU  at  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  This  part  is  distributed  to  the  ear-scalp  and 


Fig.  348.— Head  of  the 
Common  Lo  n  ( ;  -  ii  a  k  e i > 
Hat  {PlccotnsanrilKS). 

t.  the  tragus  of  each  car. 
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the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyelids,  and  to  the  skin 
of  the  neck  ;  it  also  sends  a  long  and  slender  branch  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid muscle.  The  other  part,  called  the  chorda  tyinpani, 
comes  out  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Glasserian  fissure,  skirts 
the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  runs  along  within 
the  mandible  to  the  sub-maxillary  ganglion,  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition with  a  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

These  relations  are  constant,  so  that  the  seventh  nerve 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  respectively  go  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  boundaries  of  that  visceral  cleft  which  divides 
the  mandibular  and  hyoidean  arches.  In  some  of  the  lower 
Vertebrates  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  are  much  blended, 
and  the  two  may,  as  in  the  Frog,  be  completely  united  at  the 
large  ganglion  at  the  root  of  the  former. 

25.  The  EIGHTH  NERVE  is  a  very  complex  structure,  and 
consists  of  at  least  three  nerves  united  together,  and  all 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  passing  out  by  the 
jugular  foramen. 

The  first  of  these,  called  the  glosso-pliaryngeal,  supplies 


Fig.  349.— Nekvoi)';  Supply  of  tup.  Hindkr  Part  of  the  Right  Sidf,  of 
THE  Head  of  the  .SHrtHK  Hcxancluis  gT  .sens. 
(Aficr  Hacckcl.) 

/,  palato- quadrate  arch  ;  h,  proximal  part  of  the  hyoidean  arch  ;  h^—lfi,  six 
branchial  arches;  1-5,  proximal  parts  of  the  branchial  .arches;  711,  spinal 
marrow  ;/,  facial  neve  ;  t  3,  inferior  maxillary  (or  third;  branch  of  fifth  nerve  ; 
g,  Elosso-phnryngenI  ;  mandibular  division  of  facial  nerve  ;  hv,  hyoidean 
division  of  the  g!osso-pharyngeal  ;  vg,  nervus  vagus  ;  /,  nerviis  laterahs  ; 
spinal  nerves. 
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tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  some 
of  the  muscles  of  those  parts.  Its  essential  nature  is  revealed 
by  lower  forms,  where  (as  e.g.  in  the  Shark  Hexanchus)  it 
bifurcates  (Fig.  349,^,  //;',  and  b'^),  and  sends  one  branch  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  hyoidean  arch,  and  another  along 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  This  fact 
may  explain  its  pharyngeal  distribution  in  man. 

The  second,  called  the  piicumo-gastric,  or  nervus  vagus, 
is  the  longest  of  all  the  cranial  nerves,  as  it  supplies'  not 
only  tlie  organs  of  the  voice  and  of  respiration,  but  also  the 


Fig.   350. — T.N'FERO-LATERAL  VlEW  OF  HeAD  AND  AoRTlC  ArCHF.";  OF 
LeI'IDOSIKE-V. 


a,  oesophiigiis  :  b,  anterior  end  of  bulbiis  aortae  ;  c,  common  roots  of  the  first 
aortic  arclnes  ;  d,  third  aortic  a'ch  ;  r,  first  aortic  arcli  :./,  dorsal  miion  of  the 
first  three  aortic  arches  ;  aorta  :  //,  cccliac  artery  ;  /,  exit  of  the  fifth  nerve  : 
k,  part  of  operculum  ;  /,  e.vit  of  the  nervus  vagns  from  tlio  skull  ;  7it.  branches 
to  oisoplisgus  :  7t.  nerve  going  to  the  rectus  abiloinitiis  :  o,  nervus  lateralis; 
/.  first  and  hypertrophied  rib  :  r/,  posterior  p.irt  of  skull  ;  r,  segmented  neiir.M 
spines  ;  s,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  t,  mandible,  .v.  quadrate. 

{A/tcr  liyrll) 

licart  and  the  stomach.  It  sends  back  two  branches  to  the 
larynx,  which  arc  called  "  re-current,"  and  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  arterial  trunks  are  different  on  the  two  sides 
of  tlic  body.  The  essential  nature  of  this  nerve  is  revealed 
1)y  the  lowest  Verteliratcs,  where  (as  in  Fislies)  wc  find  it 
made  up  of  a  great  trunk,  arising  by  many  rootlets  from  the 
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medulla,  and  giving  off  a  branch  to  border  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  successive  branchial  apertures,  and  then  continuino-  on 
to  the  alimentary  canal.  It  also,  in  Fishes,  gives  off  a  special 
nerve,  called  the  nervus  lateralis  (Fig.  349,  /,  and  Fjo-  3150  0) 
to  the  outer  skin  of  the  lateral  body-wall,  immediately  'be- 
neath what  IS  called  the  "lateral  line."  By  very  rare  ex- 
ception the  two  pneumo-gastric  nerves  may  unite  and  run 
along  the  intestine  to  its  extreme  end. 

The  third  part  of  the  eighth  nerve  fnamed  the  siinal 
accessory)  supplies  the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
It  may  be  altogether  absent,  as  is  the  case  in  Serpents,  and 
m  the  whole  of  the  Ichthyopsida. 

26.  The  NINTH  NERVE  is  called  the  hypoglossal.  It 
arises  by  several  roots  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then 
passes  out  through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  and 
the  larynx.  In  Fishes  this  nerve  is  usually  called  the  "first 
spinal  ;  and  in  fact  the  essential  nature  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  IS  rather  spinal  than  cerebral,  being  often  closel?  con- 
nected with  what  IS  commonly  reckoned  the  first  spinal 
even  m  Vertebrates  above  Fishes  ^pmai, 

Thus  we  see  that  the  so-called  cranial  nerves  belong  to  two 
categories,  (i)  those  of  special  sense,  and  (2)  thosf  which 

otherstru^t^ur  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^ 
The  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  belong  to  the  second 
category  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  may  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  fifth.  ^  legaraea 

The  eighth   nerve   is  a  most  complex  one,  the  elosso 
pharyngeal  portion  alone  being  made  up  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  cranial  nerves  related  to  those  viscenil  S  and 

of^e'^iS'"^-:^:^^-;^- 

divisions  of  the  axial  skeleton',  0   vertet^  ^nS  hs  hns  1 

s^.ei^s^[?;Ki-s~-^^^^ 

direct  perforations  of  those  arches  '''''''  °' 

the  «he"r";steri»  £  Z::^--?^  -"-'>^ 
'°AVlS^,e\  i 

conspicuous  .?a„:h^:^ -Xlst,:\h"e"oa.^eri^:.;at  S 
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35,  -Genkra..  View  of  the  Nervous  SvsTl..^^  ^  .c«c.l  Iron,  behind. 

„  cerebrum  :  ccrebcHun,  ;  3.  cervical  S^:^ bcl^^^  u^lI.J^ -ci 
5  br.cl;ial  plexns:  6,  -"f-;;^-;;^  ,  ^'  ;;?^  '  ."m:;cnlo-spiraI)  nerve  is 
tbcmecban  nerve  .s  ti  e  "l^"^/ L  '  ,„,.  ^  8.  intercostal  nerve*  : 

seen  descendtng  tl>e  °'>''=;^';«  ^.''^  "''V^at  ,  ,  nerve  dividins  into  (..) 
i::;^"::^^:^^^^^^-^^  --iorfbiamerve 
and  (13)  the  popliteal  or  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
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besides  this  each  gives  off  a  minute  filament  (or  a  pair)  to 
what  is  called  the  sympathetic  system. 

Of  these  two  series  of  conspicuous  branches,  it  is  the 
ventral  one  which  constitutes  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  part  of  the  body  intervening  between  the  pectoral  and 
pelvic  limbs,  the  ventral  branches  pass,  in  the  thoracic 
region,  between  the  ribs,  as  intercostal  nerves  ;  and  in  the 
abdominal  region  they  run  along  between  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis  muscles. 

It  may  be,  by  rare  exception  (as  in  the  Ganoid  Fishes),  that 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerves,  instead  of  being  the  bifurcating 
branches  from  a  common  root,  are  distinct  nerves,  each 
arising  by  its  own  root. 

28.  The  NERVES  OF  THE  ARM  of  man  result  from  the  inter- 
mixture, in  what  is  called  the  bracliial  plexus.,  of  the  ventral 
branches  of  the  four  lowest  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal 
nerves. 

Issuing  from  the  plexus,  the  most  noteworthy  nerves  are 
the  ulnar  and  median,  which  supply  the  pronator  muscles 
and  the  flexors  of  the  digits,  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  supinator  muscles  and  the  extensors  of 
the  digits.  The  last-mentioned  nerve  comes  round  thq  hack 
of  the  humerus  to  pass  along  tovvards'the  radial  side  of  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm.  The  median  nerve,  passing  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  crosses  to  the  front  of  the  elbow 
and  descends  along  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm.  The  ulnar 
nerve  passes  down  between  the  olecranon  and  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus. 

The  position  and  number  of  those  spinal  nerves  which 
supply  the  limbs  may  be  very  different  from  what  we  find  in 
man.  Thus,  in  Birds  (which  often  have  so  many  cervical 
vertebras)  the  limb  nerves  are  more  remote  from  the  head, 
while  in  Batrachians  they  are  closer  to  it,  and  the  brachial 
plexus  may  be  formed  but  by  two. 

Nevertheless  a  general  resemblance  exists  with  regard  to 
the  nerves  of  the  arm  in  all  Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  those  animals  in  which  the  pectoral  limbs 
are  absent  or  rudimentary. 

In  Fishes,  however,  we  find  very  dift"erent  conditions. 

(1)  We  may  have,  as  in  many  osseous  Fishes,  but  the  first  two 
pairs  of  spinal  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  pectoral  fin  ;  or 

(2)  ,  as  in  the  Rays,  we  may  have  an  enormous  number  of 
spinal  nerves  (much  more  than  half  those  of  the  entire  body), 
which,  though  collected  and  connected  in  different  bundles, 
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do  not  form  a  definite  interlacement  like  the  brachial  plexus 
of  man  and  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

29.  The  NERVES  OF  THE  LEG  of  man  result  from  the  inter- 
mixture, in  what  is  called  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  of 
the  ventral  branches  of  the  four  lowest  lumbar  nerves  and  of 
the  four  highest  sacral  nerves,  five  of  these  (the  lowest  lumbar 
and  four  sacral)  contributing  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 

Issuing  from  the  lumbar  plexus  is  the  crural  nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  to  the  pectineus  and 
sartorius  muscles  ;  while  from  the  sacral  plexus  issues  the 
largest  nerve  in  man's  body— the  great  sciatic,  which  divides 
into  the  anterior  tibial,  supplying  the  extensors  of  the  foot, 
and  the  posterior  tibial,  supplying  its  flexors  and  thus  ap- 
parently answering  to  both  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  of 
the  arm. 

The  crural  nerve  passes  out  in  front  of  the  pelvis,  but  the 
sciatic  passes  out  behind  it,  between  the  great  trochanter  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Its  flexor  branch  (the  pos- 
terior tibial)  passes  on  behind  the  knee-joint  and  under  the 
internal  malleolus,  while  its  extensor  branch  runs  between  the 
gastrocnemius  and  biceps  muscles  round  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  and  descends  in  front  of  that  bone. 

The  lumbar  plexus  exists  in  almost  all  Vertebrates  above 
Fishes,  but  it  may  be  formed  of  only  two  nerves,  as  in  .Ifeuo- 
potna  and  the  Crocodile,  and  it  may  be  more  separated  from 
the  last  nerve  of  the  sacral  plexus  than  in  man,  as  is  the 
case  in  Birds. 

The  sacral  plexus,  similarh'  constant,  may  be  formed  by 
but  three  nerves,  as  in  RIenopouia,  or  but  two,  as  in  Proteus  : 
or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  the  case  in  Birds,  be  formed 
by  the  concurrence  of  as  many  as  six  spiml  nerves.  As  man\- 
as  four  or  five  of  these  issue  from  foramina  of  the  sacrum  pre- 
axial  to  those  sacral  vcrtebm;  which  are  finnished  with  ex- 
panded transverse  processes,  or  sacral  ribs  (see  Less.  1 1,  p.  56\ 

In  Lizards  also  the  sacral  plexus  is  mainh-  formed  by 
nerves  issuing  from  vcrtebne  ]ire-axial  to  those  wliich  articu- 
late with  the  iliac  bones — two  out  of  the  three  nerves  which 
combine  to  form  the  sciatic  nerve  being  thus  conditioned.  If 
therefore  we  take  the  nerves  as  our  standard  of  comi^arison. 
the  so-called  sacrum  of  Lizards  docs  not  exactly  answer  to 
that  of  man  and  Mammals  generally,  but  is  relatix'ely  a 
somewhat  more  post-axial  structure. 

y\  general  agreement  is  again  shown  with  regard  to  the 
nerves  of  the  leg  in  all  X'ertebrates  with  developed  liind 
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limbs,  abo\-e  Fishes.  It  may  be,  however,  as  e.g.  in  Mejio- 
povia,  that  the  posterior  tibial  is  divided  into  two  nerves, 
thus  making  the  correspondence  between  the  nerves  of  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  more  unmistakable  than  it  is  in 
man,  in  whom  but  a  single  leg-nerve  (the  posterior  tibial) 
answers  to  both  the  median  and  ulnar  of  the  arm. 

In  Fishes  we  find  great  variety  as  to  the  nerve  supply  of 
the  hmder  members  (ventral  fins).  Thus,  small  branches 
from  the  ventral  nerves  of  the  fourth  pair  of  spinal  nerves 
may  be  distributed  to  the  ventral  fins,  as  is  the  case  in 
thoracic  and  jugular  Fishes  ;  or  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
spmal  nerves,  as  in  the  Carp  ;  or  finally,  as  in  the  Sharks'and 
Kays,  the  ventral  fins  may  be  supplied  by  more  posterior 
spinal  nerves,  and  by  as  many  as  six  of  them. 

In  man  the  nerves  for  the  extensor  muscles  pass  out  post- 
axially  as  regards  the  scapula,  pre-axially  as  regards  the 
pelvis  ;  but  both  the  corresponding  set  of  nerves  may  pass 
out  post-axially,  as  e.g.  in  Menopuvia. 

.  30.  The  SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
.  numoer  of  small  nerves  and  ganglia  closely  connected  with 
the  arteries  and  with  the  viscera,  and  proceeding  from  two 
longitudinal  gangliated  cords  which  extend  upwards  ard 
downwards  one  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  ske- 
letal axis  from  the  pre-sphenoid  to  the  coccvx.  The  visceral 
nerves  m  passing  to  the  various  organs  they  supply,  tia\  erse 
those  folds  of  membrane  (the  mesenteries)  which,  as  mo 
shall  see,  suspend  the  viscera  from  the  backbone 

Ln  the  head,  filaments  of  this  system  communicate  with  all 
the  true  cranial  nerves  {i.e.  with  all  but  the  so-called  "  optic" 
and  olfactory  nerves),  and  below  the  head  the  successive 
ganglia  unite  with  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves  by  the 
filaments  which,  as  before  mentioned,  pass  from  the  latter  to 
the  sympathetic. 

Thus  in  fact,  the  sympathetic  system  may  be  but  a  series  of 
internal  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  of  each  side  of  the  bodv 
In  this  case  each  spmal  nerve  must  be  considered  as  divS: 
into  three  branches.  One  of  these  branches  follows  the  no 
of  the  ascending  dorsal  lamina  of  the  embryo-as  a  do 's  ,1 
nerve  Another  of  these  follows  the  line  of\he  o  iter  p  ate 
of  the  bifurcating  ventral  lamina  of  the  embryo-as  nn 
abdominal  nerve.  The  third  branch-vi^.  the  fi'lament  to 
mcn?"K  o?f  h"',  ^-.''""'-^tion-follows  the  line  o  \l  e 
If  t  .Pn  '  )  the  bifurcating  ventral  lamina  of  the  embryo 
If,  then,  this  view  is  correct,  the  sympathetic  system  Js  ci  : 
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tially  consists  of  all  those  branches  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  which  originally  pass  down  to  the  viscera  in  the 
inner  plate  of  each  bifurcating  visceral  lamina  of  the  embryo, 
and  which  are  represented  in  the  adult  by  branches  similarly 
extending  into  the  mesentery,'  and  by  their  serial  homologucs 


[■'l,;.  352  — 1  lAGRAM  OF  THE  De 
VELOPMENT    OF    THE   Trl'NK  AND 

ITS  Skeleton',  as  shown  in  a  section 
made  at  right  angles  10  the  trunk's 
long  axis. 

itc,  neural  canal  ;  ex,  epa.tial  cartilages 
ascending  to  surround  it;  /.v,  par- 
axial cartilages  descending  in  the 
plate,  or  layer  (Ivc),  external  to//, 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ;  Ivi,  in- 
ternal plate  of  the  split  ventral 
lamina. 


Fig.  353. — DiAGRA.M  OF  the  fi'k  i  hi  r 
Develof.ment  of  the  Tru.nk.  as 
showp  in  a  section  similar  to  the  last. 

n.  alimentary  canal  supported  by  a  n.c- 
sentery  formed  of  the  dorsal  por.ion 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  split  wall  ol 
the  embryonic  ventral  lamina:  ;  <■, 
epaxial  arch  ;  //,  hypaxial  arch  de- 
scending in  the  median  line  in  tiie 
root  of  the  inner  part  of  the  split  wM 
of  the  ventral  laiuinie  ;  /,  nb,  bi- 
furcating proximally  and  abutting 
ventrally  against  the  sternum,  which 
thus  completes  the  paraxi.il  arch  ;  in. 
peritoneum,  bounding  on  all  siJe^  //. 
the  pleuro-periitn-al  space. 

Moreover,  these  branches  are  connected  together  on  each  side 
(near  their  origins)  by  commissural  nerve-fibres,  and  it  is 
these  two  linear  series  of  commissures  (enlarged  into  ganglia 
at  their  successive  points  of  junction)  which  constitute  the 
two  longitudinal  gangliatcd  cords  before  spoken  of. 

It  is  t"hc  presence  of  these  commissural  cords  which  makes 
so  marked  a  contrast  between  the  sympathetic  system  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  in  man  exhibit  no 
si'Tns  of  such  continuous  longitudinal  union.  But  an  extended 
sm-vey  shows  us  that  these  latter  (the  undoubted  spinal  nerves) 
may  also  be  connected  together  by  similar  axially  extended 
commissural  cords,  for  such  do  exist  in  the  class  of  !■  ishes. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  viscera  present  three  great 
comiilications,  termed  (1)  the  cardiac  plexus,  (2)  the  solar 
plexus,  and  (3)  the  hvpogastric  plexus  :  these  are  placed  respec- 
tively above'the  heart,  behind  the  stomach,  and  m  the  pelvis. 

'  .Sec  Lesson  .<'..  p  .158. 
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In  the  existence  and  main  characters  of  his  sympathetic 
system  man  agrees  with  the  members  of  the  Vertebrate  sub- 
kingdom  generally  ;  nevertheless,  the  sympathetic  may  be 
absent,  as  is  alleged  to  be  the  case  in  the  Marsipobranchs, 
and  its  place  may  be  supplied  (as  in  the  Myxine)  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pneumogastric. 

31.  The  contraction  of  muscular  fibre  in  man  is  said  to  be 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  electrical  disturbance.  This 
leads  us  to  ob  ^erve  that  certain  organs  may  exist  for  storing  up 
electricity  so  as  by  its  discharge  to  administer  severe  shocks 
to  creatures  in  the  vicinity  of  animals  possessing  and  making 
use  of  such  structures.  These  ELECTRIC  ORGANS  are  met  with 
only  in  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  are  constructed  of  membranous 
chambers  enclosing  cellular  plates,  while  special  nerves  end- 
ing in  minute  ramifications  are  distributed  upon  one  and  the 
same  side  of  each  of  the  plates.  The  arrangement  of  these 
plates  may  vary,  as  also  the  position  of  the  organs  and  the 
source  of  their  nervous  supply.  Thus,  in  the  Torpedo  there 
are  two  such  organs,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  head ;  while 
in  the  Electric  Eel  there  are  four,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
trunk  and  tail.  In  the  Torpedo  the  nervous  supply  comes 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  while  in  the  Electric  Eel  it- is 
furnished  through  the  ventral  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
In  the  Torpedo  the  cellular  plates  are  placed  horizontally,  in 
the  Electric  Eel  \'ertically. 

32.  The  most  generalized  conception  at  present  at- 
tainable of  the  nervous  system  of  Vertebrates,  and  therefore 
of  man,  may  perhaps  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

There  is  a  cylindrical  cerebro-spinal  axis  with  a  median 
cavity  ending  anteriorly  at  a  lamina  terminalis,  from  each  side 
of  which  lamina  a  secondary  prolongation  is  developed.  Be- 
sides nerves  of  special  sense  and  of  parts  suriounding  such 
special  sense  organs,  the  axis  gives  off  a  series  of  bifurcating 
branches  which  skirt  each  side  the  cranial  arches  (splanchna- 
pnphyses),  from  the  trabccula  to  the  last  branchial  inclusive. 

Behind  these  bifurcating  branches,  there  is  given  off  a 
scries  of  spinal  nerves,  and  each  of  these  nerves  splits  into 
three  branches  :  (i),  dorsal ;  (2),  abdominal ;  (3),  sympathetic. 

Certain  of  the  abdominal  branches  unite  to  supply  limb 
nerves  when  limbs  are  developed.  The  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic branches,  constantly  united  by  commissural  filaments, 
pass  down  from  the  spine  along  the  mesentery,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  viscera. 
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THE  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM. 


I.  The  CIRCULATING  SYSTEM  comprises  the  various  chan- 
nels or  vessels  by  which  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body — the 
blood — is  conveyed  to  and  from  every  part  of  the  organism. 
These  vessels  are  of  various  and  very  different  sizes. 

The  largest  and  most  complex  part  of  the  circuhtinc^ 
system  is  the  heart,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  central 
portion,  all  the  other  channels  being  subsidiary  to  it.  These 
latter  may  be  divided  into  three  categories  :  (A),  the  vessels 
taking  blood  from  the  heart — which  vessels  are  called 
arteries;  (B),  the  vessels  taking  blood  towards  the  heart— 
which  are  the  ifeins ;  and  (C),  the  minute  tubes  {capil/arics) 
which  convey  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  intervene  between 
and  connect  the  ends  of  the  arteries  and  veins— being  dis- 
tinguished from  both  those  kinds  of  vessels  by  the  absence 
of  muscular  fibres  in  their  walls. 

In  addition  to  these  vessels,  which  with  the  heart  constitute 
what  mav  be  called  the  true  circulating  system,  there  are  yet 
other  vessels,  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  which  convey  fluid 
from  almost  alf  parts  of  the  body  into  the  veins— to  winch 
they  thus  form  as  it  were  a  supplementary  addition. 

The  fluids  these  vessels  convey  into  the  veins  arc^i)  the 
colourless  portions  of  the  blood  which  have  exuded  from  the 
capillaries,  and  (3)  nutritive  juicegjrom  the  walls  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

All  these  parts  have  been  so  fully  described— not  only  as 
regards  their  function,  but  also  as  regards  their  structure-  m 
Lesson  II.  §§  I  — II  of  "Elementary  Physiology,"  as  to 
render  unnecessary  much  whicli  must  otherwise  have  been 

here  detailed.  . 

->  The  Hl'.AKT  in  man.  its  form,  cavities,  apertures,  valves, 
&c.*  have  all  been  described  and  figured  in  the  "  Elementary 
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Physiology,"  Lesson  II.  §§  8,  9,  and  10.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  recapitulate  certain  leading  facts. 

The  heart  is  enclosed  in  a  shut  sac — \\\^  po'tccivdiiiiH — one 
of  those  closed  membranous  bags  called  "  serous  "  from  the 
serous  fluid  they  contain,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  "  peri- 
toneum." Not  only  the  heart  itself,  but  also  the  roots  of  the 
great  vessels  which  spring  from  it,  are  invested  by  the  peri- 
cardium. 


n.  j.K 


B7M 


Fig.  354.— The  Heart,  Great  Vessels,  and  Lungs.  Front  View. 
A'K  right  ventricle;  Z  K,  left  ventricle;  RA,  right  atiricle  ;  LA,  left  auricle' 
Ao  aorta;  pnhnonary  artery;  PV,  pulmonary  veins;  RL,  right  luna' 
LL,  left  lung  ;  VS,  vena  cava  superior ;  SC ,  subclavian  vessels  ;  C,  carotids  ' 
K  .-ind  Ljy,  right  and  left  jugular  veins  ;  VI,  vena  cava  inferior;  T,  trachea' 
li,  bronchi.    All  the  great  vessels  but  those  of  the  lungs  are  cut. 

The  heart  is  placed  in  the  thorax  between  the  lungs  and 
entirely  above  the  diaphragm.  Of  strong  muscular  structure 
It  is  divided  by  a  complete  partition  into  two  halves  a  rio^ht 
and  a  left,  and  each  half  is  subdivided,  by  an  incomplete 
partition,  into  a  smaller  cavity  or  auricle,  and  a  larger  cavity 
or  ventricle.  The  auricles  alone  give  admission  to  blood 
into  the  heart  ;  the  ventricles  alone  e.xpel  blood  from  it 

The  openings  of  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  are  guarded 
by  membranous  valves  which  prevent  regurgitation 

The  valve  which  guards  the  entrance  into  the  ri^ht  ven- 
tricle IS  called  tricuspid,  and  consists  of  three  flaps  atlachcd 
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by  cords  {chorda:  tendifieo'),  as  described  in  the  "  Elementary 
Physiology,"  Lesson  II.  §  lo. 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  guarded  by  two 
flaps,  forming  what  is  called  the  viiti-al  valve,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  bishop's  mitre. 

The  right  auricle  has  on  its  left  wall  an  oval  depression 
called  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  above  and  below  this  depression 
it  receives  blood  from  two  large  veins  termed  respectively  the 
7'ena  cava  superior  and  inferior.  E.xtending  upwards  fi'om 
the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  last-named  vessel  to  the 
fossa  ovalis  is  a  rudimentary  fold  of  membrane  termed  the 
/eustachian  valve.  No  other  valve  guards  the  entrance 
from  the  veme  cavse  into  the  auricle. 


II. 


1<.\. 
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The  Leih-  Sidii,  and  II.  the  Right  Side  of  the  Hi-;\i;r 
DISSECTED. 

I  LA  the  left  auride  ;  /'/',  tlie  four  pulmonary  veins  ;  cd,  a  style  pa.ssed  tlirougli 
the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  ;  the  mitral  valve;  a  style  paSM--a 
through  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta;  A'.-),  A'/',  parts  of  the  right  sulci 
tl'.e  heart  ;  /VI,  pulmonary  artery. 

II  AM  the  right  auricle  ;  Kfi',  superior  vena  cava  ;  TC/,  infcrio  vena  cava, 
the  styles  fe,  cd,  heing  passed  througli  them  into  the  auricle  ;  <iO.  style  passed 
throuch  the  auriculo-veniricular  aperture:  Tf,  tricu.spid  valve;  hi  ,  right 
ventricle  '  SL,  .semi-lunar  valves  at  the  hase  of  the  pulmonary  a.tery. 
through  which  the  style  g/>  is  passed  ;  LA,  LI',  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  right  ventricle,  besides  the  opening  between  it  and  the 
right  auricle,  has,  at  its  upper  part,  another  orilicc  :  namely. 
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that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (so  called  because  it  conveys 
blood  to  the  lungs),  which  is  guarded  by  three  membranous 
folds,  termed  the  se?nilunar  valves. 

The  left  auricle  has  no  less  than  four  orifices  ;  namely, 
those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  Their  openings  are  nut 
guarded  by  any  valves. 

The  left  ventricle,  much  thicker  than  any  other  chamber 
of  the  heart,  has,  besides  the  opening  between  it  and  the 
left  auricle,  one  large  aperture  guarded  by  three  crescentic 
flaps  (the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta),  which  valves  re- 
semble in  structure  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

3.  At  its  first  embryonic  appearance  the  heart  is  merely  a 
tube.  In  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  heart  this  tube  becomes 
bent  upon  itself  and  divided  into  two  chambers.  The  pre- 
axial  chamber  (nearest  the  head)  becomes  subdivided  into 
the  ventricles  ;  the  post-axial  one  (which  alone  receives  blood 
from  the  body)  becomes  the  auricles---which  later  grow  to  be 
pre-axial  to  the  ventricles. 

The  further  subdivision  of  each  chamber  into  a  right  and 
left  segment  is  accomplished  by  the  ingrowth  of  two  septal 
projections,  which  gradually  become  complete  partitions, 
though  the  partition  between  the  auricles  is  not  complete  at 
birth,  an  aperture  existing  then  in  that  place  which  subse- 
quently becomes  the  fossa  ovalis. 

The  septum  between  the  ventricles  arises  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  divide  the  chamber  giving  origin  to  the  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  one  whence  springs  that  great  primary  artery, 
the  aorta. 

4.  Turning  now  to  survey  the  heart  as  it  exists  in  Verte- 
brate animals  generally,  we  find  that  diflerent  creatures  exhibit 
permanently  conditions  which  are  but  transitory  in  man. 

In  so  far  as  the  heart  of  man  consists  of  four  distinct  cavities 
it  agrees  with  that  of  all  other  animals  not  only  of  his  own 
class,  but  also  of  the  class  of  Birds  together  with  the  Croco- 
dilian group. 

It  may  be  that  the  ventricles  are  but  imperfectly  divided, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  Reptiles  except  Crocodiles,  in  which 
latter  they  are  completely  separated. 

The  auricles  themselves  may  also  communicate  perma- 
nently, as  in  some  Chclonians  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
trace  of  primitive  division,  the  fossa  ovalis,  may  be  more  com- 
pletely olDliterated  than  in  man,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Kangaroo. 

Where  (as  in  Batrachians)  the  heart  has  but  a  single  ven- 
tricle, the  root  of  the  aorta  is  dilated  into  a  bulbiis  aortce, 
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or  bulbus  arteriosits,  which  may  be  rhythmically  contractile, 
as  in  Elasmobranchs,  or  not  so,  as  in  Teleosteans.  Its  en- 
trance has  valves  variously  conditioned  in  different  animals. 

The  heart  may  consist  of  but  two  cavities,  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle,  as  in  Fishes.  This  reduction  is,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  dilatation  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  into  a 
bulbus  arteriosus,  and  of  the  termination  of  the  venous  chan- 
nels at  the  heart  into  71  sinus  vcnosiis. 

Finally,  the  heart  may  consist  of  but  a  simple  tube,  as  in 
the  Lancelet,  so  often  referred  to. 


Fig.  356.  —  Hii.\K  I  oi-  Crym  oiskanchu.s— o.'iined  on  its  Dor.sal  Aspect. 
(^A/ter  Hyrtl.) 

a,  ventricle  ;  h,  auricle  ;  c,  vena  cava  ;  right  innominate  vein  ;  r,  coronary  veins 
from  the  heart  opening  into  the  right  innominate  vein  :/,  left  innominate  vein  ; 
g,  five  Heshy,  semi-hniar  valves  at  the  root  of  the  bnlbus  aorla;  ;  three  fleshy 
semi-lunar  valves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  right  subdivision  of  the  bulb  : 
A',  a  prominence  below  the  left  subdivision  of  the  bulb  ;  /,  membranous  stnu- 
lunar  valve  at  the  root  of  the  left  subdivision  of  the  bulb. 

The  envelope  of  the  heart,  the  pericardium,  may  ha\  e  its 
cavity  continuous  with  that  of  the  peritoneum,  as  m  the 
My.xinoid  and  Elasmobranch  Fishes. 

The  right  ventricle  may,  as  in  all  Mammals  and  Bnxis, 
give  rise  to  the  pulmonary  artery  only,  or,  as  in  Crocodiles,  to 
an  aortic  arch  also. 

The  valve  separating  that  ventricle  from  the  right  auricle 
may,  as  in  Birds,  be  niuscular  in  structure,  instead  of  mem- 
branous as  in  man. 

■  In  forms  such  as  Frogs  and  most  Reptiles  (m  which  pul- 
monary arteries  co-exist  with  a  single  or  an  imperfectly 
divided  ventricle),  special  arrangements  of  valves  cause  the 
venous  blood  to  be  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and 
mainly  arterial  blood  into  the  aortic  arches. 
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The  heart  may  show  marked  signs  even  externally  of  the 
division  into  a  right  and  left  side,  as  in  the  Dugong,  where 
its  apex  is  deeply  notched. 

The  heart  may  be  more  elongated  than  in  man,  as  in  Birds  ; 
or  shorter  and  broader,  as  in  Chelonians. 

5.  As  has  been  said,  two  ARTERIES  in  man  leave  the  heart, 
one  proceeding  from  the  right  ventricle,  the  other  from  the 
left.  These  two  channels  ultimately  end  in  distinct  sets  ol 
capillaries,  and  thus  there  are  two  categories  of  arterial 
channels. 

The  great  artery  proceeding  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  is  termed  puliiioncuy,dL\\d  conveys  the  as  yet  unaerated 
blood  for  purification.  It  soon  bifurcates  into  a  right  and  a 
left  branch,  and  these  branches  ramify  in  the  substance  of 
the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 

The  arterial  trunk  proceeding  from  the  left  side  of  the 
he.'.rt  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  is  called  the  great  aorta. 
It  ultimately  ends  in  capillaries  distributed  over  the  whole 
body,  and  constitutes  the  generally  diffused  (or  systcmicj 
arterial  system.  The  aorta  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  ascends  forwards  and  to 
the  right,  and  then  curves  backwards  and  towards  the  left, 
forming  what  is  called  the  arch  of  the  aorta."  It  curves 
over  the  left  bronchus,  passing  obliquely  from  the  sternum  to 
the  spine.  It  then  continues  on  in  a  nearly  straight,  vertical 
line,  descending  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
(rather  on  its  left  side)  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where 
it  divides  into  the  two  common  (or  unsubdivided)  iliac 
arteries— to  be  noticed  shortly. 

The  aorta  gives  off  from  the  convexity  of  its  arch  four 
great  arteries,  two  going  one  to  each  side  of  the  head,  the 
two  others  to  the  two  arms.  Normally,  however,  the  two 
vessels,  going  respectively  to  the  right  arm  and  right  side  of 
the  head,  are  undivided  for  a  short  space,  forming  a  large 
trunk  called  Xhe.  i/inoiiiinate  artery. 

The  two  arteries  for  the  head  are  each  called  "  comiiioii 
carotid"  and  each  bifurcates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
into  two  branches,  called  respectively  the  external  and  the 
internal  carotid. 

The  external  carotid,  besides  physiologically  important 
branches  to  the  face  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  sends  one 
called  the  thyroid  to  the  larynx,  one  called  the  lino^iial  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  one,  the  posterior  auricular,  whicii  as- 
cends (close  to  the  styloid  process,  and  passing  through  the 
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KiG.  357. — Akti'.kiai.  SvsTiiM  or  Man. 
1,  i-ool  of  aorta  :  2,  its  .irch  ;  3,  left  common  carotid  artery  ;  3',  riglit  common 
carotid  ;  4,  left  subclavian  ;  5,  left  voricbral  :  5',  ri.ulu  vertebral ;  6,  temporal : 
7,  axillary;  8,  radial  ;  y,  ulnar  (between  llic  radial  and  ulnar  arlcrics  lie 
interosseous  artery  may  be  seen);  10,  dcsccndinj;  aorta  :  11,  renal  artery  ;  12, 
external  iliac;  13,  femoral;  14,  anterior  tibial;  15,  peroneal;  16,  postcr.or 
tibial. 
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stylo-mastoid  foramen)  to  the  t>anpanum.  The  external 
carotid  then  continues  on,  assuming  the  name  of  internal 
maxillary,  and  enters  the  spheno  maxillary  fossa. 

It  gives  off  a  number  of  branches,  and  amongst  them  a  small 
one  called  the  tympanic  artery,  which  ascends  through  the 
fissura  Glasseri  to  the  tympanum,  and  there  unites  (or,  as  it 
is  termed,  anastotnoses)  with  the  posterior  auricular  ;  also  the 
vidian,  which  passes  back  through  the  root  of  the  pterygoid, 
and  some  branches  to  muscles.  It  then  ends  by  dividing 
into  the  descending  palatine  and  the  nasal  arteries.  Of  these 
two,  the  former  descends  the  posterior  palatine  canal  along 
with  the  palatine  nerve,  runs  along  the  palate  and  enters  the 
anterior  palatine  foramen  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  nasal 
artery.  The  nasal  artery  enters  the  nose  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  (in  company  with  the  nasal  nerve),  sends 
twigs  to  the  ethmoid,  and,  skirting  the  nasal  septum,  clescends 
the  anterior  palatine  canal  to  anastomose  with  the  descending 
palatine  as  just  mentioned. 

The  internal  carotid  transverses  the  petrous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone  (as  already  noticed  in  the  Lesson  on  the  Skull), 
and,  ascending  beside  the  basi-sphenoid,  anastomoses  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  pituitary  fossa.  While 
ascending  the  carotid  canal  of  the  petrous  bone  it  gives  o:f 
a  small  branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  tympanic,  vidian, 
and  posterior  auricular  arteries.  It  terminates  as  the  opJ.- 
tlialmic  artery,  which,  entering  the  orbit  by  the  optic  foramen, 
skirts  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  distributes  small  branches 
in  various  directions. 

The  artery  of  each  pectoral  limb  is  termed  the  subclainan , 
and  springs  on  the  left  direct  from  the  aortic  arch,  but  on  the 
right  from  the  innominate  artery. 

Each  subclavian  gives  off  an  artery  termed  7iertcbral, 
which  ascends  through  the  perforations  of  the  cervical  trans- 
verse processes,  and,  entering  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  basilcir  artery, 
which  latter  runs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  basi-occipital, 
gives  off  branches  to  the  brain,  divides,  and  anastomoses  on 
each  side  with  the  internal  carotid. 

The  subclavian  gives  off  certain  other  branches,  and  then 
passes  out  of  the  trunk  at  the  arm-pit  as  the  axillary  artery. 
It  descends  the  arm  on  its  inner  side,  between  the  biceps 
and  the  triceps  muscles,  and  is  the<-i  called  brachial.  At  the 
elbow  it  sinks  between  the  pronator  teres  and  supinator 
longus,  and  bifurcates  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 
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The  ulnar  gives  off  the  interosseous  artery  from  the  inter- 
space between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  then  passes  alon<^ 
the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  hand,  wliile  the  radial 
traverses  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  obliquely  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  wrist.  These  two  arteries  anastomose  by  a 
pair  of  palmar  arches  (one  deeper  than  the  other)  which 
pass  transversely  between  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries.  Of 
course,  a  variety  of  less  important  branches  are  given  off 
at  intervals,  from  the  axillary  artery  and  its  subdivisions, 
along  the  whole  extent  from  the  axilla  to  the  palm. 

The  great  descending  aorta  gives  off  many  small  branches 
to  the  air-tubes,  the  cesophagus,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
ribs,  the  last  being  called  intercosials.  After  passing  through 
the  diaphragm,  the  aorta  gives  off  several  important  branches 
to  the  viscera  in  the  abdomen.  Such  are  (i)  the  ccelicic  axis, 
which  divides  into  a  branch  to  the  stomach,  one  to  the  spleen,' 
and  one  to  the  liver— called  hepatic;  (2),  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesoiteric  arteries,  which  pass  to  the  intestines  by 
means  of  those  folds  of  membrane  (mesenteries),  in  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  alimentary  canal  is  slung;  (3),  the  renal 
arteries,  short  and  large,  which  pass,  one  on  each  side,  to  the 
two  kidneys  respectively  ;  (4),  the  lumbar  arteries,  which 
repeat  in  the  abdomen  the  intercostals  of  the  thorax  ;  and 
lastly,  the  middle  sacral,  which  is  a  small  median  vessel 
running  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  to  the  coccyx. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  into  which,  as  has  been  said, 
the  abdominal  aorta  divides,  after  a  short  course  themselves 
subdivide,  each  into  an  internal  and  external  iliac  artery. 

The  internal  iliac  is  short,  and  distributes  branches  to  tlie 
\  isccra  and  muscles  of  the  pch  is,  and  also  to  muscles  of  the 
back.  One  small  branch,  called  the  superior  vesical,  passes 
to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  a  fibrous  cord  connecting  it  with 
tlie  ba.:k  of  the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

The  external  iliac  passes  out  into  the  thigh,  over  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  takes  tiie  name  of  femoral.  It  descends 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  bct.wccn  the  vastus  internus  and 
adductor  muscles,  then  dips  into  the  popliteal  space,  beneath 
the  gastrocnemius,  and  divides  there  into  tlie  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  posterior  tibial  passes  down,  as  its  name  implies  {i.e. 
l)chind  the  leg),  and  goes  to  the  sole  between  the  internal 
malleolus  and  the  os  calcis.  It  gives  off,  almost  at  its  origin, 
n  long  branch,  called  the  peroneal  artery,  which  runs  down 
behind  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 
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The  anterior  tibial.,  having  passed  to  the  front  of  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  extends  down  the  front  of  the  leg  obliquely 
to  the  ankle,  and  then  dips  between  the  first  and  second 
metatarsals  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  tibial  in  a 
plantar  arch,  like  the  palmar  arch  before  noticed.  Man\- 
smaller  branches  are,  of  course,  given  off  at  intervals. 

6.  In  their  DEVELOPMENT  the  arteries  exhibit  some  in- 
teresting phenomena. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  is,  at  a  very  early  embryonic  period, 
dilated  into  a  bulb,  and  from  it  spring  five  vessels  on  each 
side  (successively,  however,  as  never  more  than  three  on  each 
side  exist  at  the  same  time),  which  arch  round  and  meet 
together  beneath  the  spinal  axis  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta. 


{After  H.  Rnthke.) 

It,  common  trunk,  or  root,  of  the  .-lorta  ;  h.  h,  the  two  branches  into  which  it 
divides,  and  which  give  off  the  successive  arches  i.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  end 
in  c,  c,  two  vessels  which  again  unite  to  form  d,  the  descending,  or  dorsal 
aorta.  ' 


The  fourth  arch  on  the  left  side  persists,  grows,  and  be- 
comes the  arch  of  the  great  aorta. 

The  third  arch  becomes  the  common  carotid  and  part  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  two  more  pre-axially  situate  arches  may  not  impro- 
bably become  ultimately  the  tympanic  and  stylo-mastoid 
arteries. 

The  fifth  arch  gives  rise  to  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  a  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  great  aorta,  persisting  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  called  the  ductus  arteriosus  (Fig."367  (i) 

The  descending  dorsal  aorta  is  at  first  doiil)le,  but  its  two 
parts  soon  coalesce  to  form  a  single  vessel.     It  extends 
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posteriorly  into  a,  relatively  large  middle  sacraf  artery,  and 
gives  off  two  considerable  superior  vesical  (here  called  hypo- 
gastric) arteries,  which  go  to  the  umbilicus  and  much  exceed 
in  size  the  primitive  external  iliac  arteries. 

7.  The  significance  of  these  changes  will  appear  from  a 
consideration  of  the  general  condition  of  the  arteries  in  the 
Vertebrate  sub-kingdom. 

A  simple  vesicular  heart  {e.g.  in  Ampliioxus)  may  be  con- 
tinued on  forwards  {i.e.  prc-axially)  into  a  median  artery, 
whence  on  each  side  diverge  very  many  pairs  of  arteries, 
which  ascend  dorsally  in  contiguity  with  semi-cartilaginous 
arches,  subservient  to  aquatic  respiration.  In  this  case  the 
first  arch  on  each  side  may  continue  uninterruptedly  upwards 
till  it  meets  its  fellow,  the  two  uniting  above  to  form  the 
anterior  end  of  a  long  subaxial  dorsal  aorta.  The  ascending 
arches  behind  the  first  do  not  reach  the  aorta,  but  taper  as 
they  ascend  till  they  terminate  dorsally  in  a  point,  while  each 
has  a  contractile  dilatation  at  its  Isase.  Meanwhile  the 
blood  is  collected  by  separate  vessels  (called  veins)  which 
spring  from  each  branchial  arch,  and,  growing  larger  as 
they  ascend,  pour  their  contents  into  the  aorta. 

This  is  a  condition  found  in  the  Lancelet  alone  amongst 
the  Vertebrata.  In  no  other  member  of  that  sub-kingdom 
can  aortic  arches  by  any  calculation,  or'at  any  period  of  life, 
be  made  to  exceed  eleven  on  each  side. 

In  the  Shark  Heptanclius  there  are  probably  seven  distinct 
branchial  arches  on  each  side. 

F roni  the  Lepidosiren  and  Ccrafodits  we  find  there  may  be 
five  branchial  arches  on  each  side  ;  or  there  may  be  but  four, 
as  in  the  Perch. 

In  Fishes  the  arteries  run  on  the  outer  side  of  the  branchial 
arches  (noticed  in  the  Lesson  on  the  Skull),  and  give  0(1" 
minute  twigs  to  membranous  structures  termed  gills  (which 
will  be  described  in  the  Twelfth  Lessonl  The  blood  is  col- 
lected in  the  gills  and  conveyed  to  corresponding  ascending 
vessels  (called  branchial  veins)  by  minute  twigs,'  from  which 
such  ascending  vessels  take  origin.  The  branchial  arteries 
s|3ringing  from  the  aortic  bulb  are  not  directly  continuous,  or 
connected  by  considcraljle  branches,  with  the  vessels  joining 
the  dorsal  aorta— or  branchial  veins. 

\Vc  may  find,  however,  as  in  the  Frog  (at  tliat  age  of  its 
tadpole  condition  when  the  external  gills  begin  to  atrophy) 
that  three  branchial  arteries   from  the  bulb  may  co-exist 

'  Sec  pagi-  479.  405. 
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'With  three  corresponding  vessels  going  to  the  dorsal  aorta, 
on  each  side — direct  communications  taking  place  between 


pa.  elxL     "da.  ir 

Fig.  359. — The  Circulation  of  a  Tadpole  in  its  primitive  stage,  when  nearly 
all  the  blood  is  distributed  to  the  gilJs  ;  the  pulmonary  arteries  being  quite 
rudimentary,  and  the  vessel  (or  ductus  Botalli)  connecting  together  the  bran- 
chial artery  and  vein  at  the  root  of  each  gill,  being  minute. 

rt,  bulbus  aortas;  ba,  branchial  arteries;  b>-'^,l»-^,  and  br^,  the  three  gills  (or 
branchias  of  each  side) ;  bv,  the  branchial  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood 
from  the  gills— the  hindmost  pair  of  branchial  veins  on  each  side  unite  to  form 
an  aortic  arch  (aa),  which  again  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to 
form  da,  the  descending  (or  dorsal)  aorta.  The  branchial  veins  of  the  foremost 
gills  gives  rise  to  the  carotid  arteries,  cr.  0,  artery  going  to  the  orbit  ;  pa, 
pulmonary  artery  ;  i,  2,  3,  anastomosing  branches  connecting  together  the 
adjacent  branchial  arteries  and  veins. 

neighbouring  arteries  and  veins  (by  what  is  called  a  ductus 
Botalli),  in  spite  of  each  artery  and  vein  minutely  dividing 
in  the  gill  beyond  such  points  of  communication. 


Fig.  360.— The  Circulation  in  a  Tadpole 
AT  A  MORE  advanced  STAGE,  when  the 
gills  have  begun  to  be  absorbed,  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  to  increase,  as  also  the  con- 
necting branches  (at  the  root  of  the  gills) 
l)etweenthe  branchial  arteries  and  branchial 
veins. 

The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as 
in  Fig.  359. 


Fig.  361. — The  Circulation 
IN  A  Young  Fkog.  Here  the 
gills  have  been  absorbed,  and 
the  blood  passes  directly  from 
the  heart  to  the  head,  the 
dorsal  aorta,  the  lungs,  and 
the  skin. 

The  letters  refer  to  the  same 
parts  as  in  Fig.  359. 


Again,  we  may  find,  as  in  the  adult  Frog,  three  aortic  arches 
on  each  side,  whereof  the  first  is  the  common  carotid,  the 
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second  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  above  to  form 
the  dorsal  aorta,  while  the  third  sends  one  branch  forwards 
to  the  skin  and  another  backwards  to  the  lung.  Here  the 
aortic  arches  are  not  broken  up  by  any  interposed  minute 
ramifications. 

Again,  as  in  Cryptobranchiis,  we  may  have  two  arches  on 
each  sicle,  all  meeting  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  each 
1  inder  one  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  lung.     This  condition 


Fic.  362.— Main  .Artkki.m.  Vkssei.s  of  Ckvi'tohranchus. 
(A/ier  Hyrtl.) 

a,  alias  vertebra  ;  bulbiis  arteriosus  :  c,  t  ,  .nrteries  going  to  the  month  :  d,  </, 
anterior  and  <•,<',  posterior  aortic  arches  meeting  at  c'.the  lu  o  conjoined  arches 
further  luiiting  at  d' \  /,  /,  piiimonar\'  arteries  :  i.'",  external  maxillary  artery  : 
//,  internal  carotid;  /.vertebral;  /.',  left  subclavian;  /,  right  subclavian;  w, 
spinal  artery. 

reminds  us  of  that  early  stage  in  man  (before  noticed^  when 
the  ductus  arteriosus  connects  the  puhnonary  artery  witli  the 
;i<)rta  ;  only  in  Cryptohraiicluis,  welind  such  a  connexion  per- 
sisting on  both  sides  of  the  body,  while  in  m;in  the  right 
great  aortic  arch  has  aborted. 

Wc  may  also  have,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  two  .norlic  arches 
-  given  off  respectively  from  the  right  ;ind  left  ventricles— 
uniling  in  the  dorsal  aorta  ;  or  finally,  ;is  in  man's  class  and 
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in  Birds,  we  may  have  a  primitively  double  aortic  arch  spring- 
ing from  the  left  ventricle  only.  Of  this  primitively  double  arch 
it  may  be  the  left  half  only  (Fig.  366),  which  is  developed,  as 
in  Mammals,  or  the  right  half  only  (Fig.  365),  as  in  Birds. 

When  there  are  two  aortic  arches,  one  from  each  ven- 
tricle, these  two  arches  may  open  into  each  other  by  a  small 
foramen  just  outside  the  heart,  as  in  Crocodiles. 

Thus  we  see  that  man's  earliest  condition  is  most  re- 
sembled by  Fishes,  which,  however,  may  have  a  greater 
number  of  arches  than  are  ever  developed  in  him,  and, 
moreover,  these  arches  may  all  persist  simultaneously.  Also 
a  variety  of  other  conditions,  transitory  in  man,  may  be  per- 
manently retained  by  animals  of  different  kinds! 


Fig.  3^3.— Diagram  representing 
THE  Vessels  and  Aortic  Arches 
ov  A  Snake,  and  the  changes  which 
the  primitive  condition  (Fig.  358)  has 
nndergonc.  In  this  and  the  three 
following  figures  the  parts  left  blank 
are  those  which  abort. 

(After  H.  Rath/ce.) 

n,  n,  internal  carotids  ;  i,  //,  external 
carotids ;  c,  c,  common  carotids; 
t^,  d,  d,  right  main  aortic  arcli  ;  c, 
vertebral  artery  ;  /,/,/,  left  aortic 
arcli  :  ^,  commencement  of  the  de- 
scending aorta  ;  /(,  h,  pulmonary 
artery  ;  /,  remnant  of  a  primitive 
aortic  arch— or  ductus  Botalli— here 
a  remnant  of  the  right  first  aortic 
arch,  No.  5  of  Fig.  358. 


Fig.  364.— Diagram  representing 
THE  Vesseis  and  Aortic  Arches 
OF  A  Lizard,  with  the  changes  in- 
duced on  the  primitive  condition. 

(After  H.  Rnthkc.) 
n,  a,  internal  carotids  ;  b,  b,  external 
carotids;  c.  <r,  common  carotids: 
d,  d,  anastomosis  between  the  in- 
ternal carotids  and  the  secondary 
aortic  arches  ;  c,  c,  right  main  aortic 
arch;  ff  the  subclavian  arteries 
(which  give  off  the  vertebral,  here  not 
represented);  g,  commencement  of 
the  great  dorsal  aorta  ;  h.  h,  left  main 
aortic  arch  ;  /,  i,  pulmonary  arte- 
ries :  rudiments  of  the  first 
(right  and  left)  aortic  arches,— 
Nos.  5,  5,  of  Fig.  358. 


The  great  arteries  of  the  head  and  pectoral  limbs  may 
diverge  from  the  aortic  arch  in  different  combinations  in 
man  s  own  class. 
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Thus  they  may  all  arise  from  the  aorta  in  common  as  one 
great  trunk,  subsequently  dividing,  as  in  the  Ox  ;  or  the  left 
carotid,  subclavian,  and  vertebral  arteries  may  all  arise  sepa- 
rately from  the  aorta,  as  in  the  Dugong  ;  or  both  common 
carotids  may  take  origin  in  one  trunk  with  the  right  sub- 
clavian, as  in  the  Lion  ;  or  there  may  be  two  innominate 
arteries,  each  dividing  into  subclavian  and  carotid,  as  in 
the  Hedgehog. 


Fig.  365 — Diagram  representing 
the' Main  Akteries  of  a  Biru 
(Fowl),  with  the  changes  induced 
on  the  primitive  condition. 

(4/to-  //.  Rathke.) 

a,  a,  internal  carotids  :  />,  h,  external 
carotids  ;  c,  c,  common  carotids  ;  d, 
root  of  main  aortic  arch  (here  right); 
I?,  arch  of  the  .same  ;  right  sub- 
clavian (which  arises  from  the  ana- 
stomosis of  the  first  two  right  primi- 
tive aortic  arches)  commencement 
of  the  descending  aorta  ;  h.  It,  left 
subclavian  ;  /,  /,  pulmonary  arte- 
ries ;  k,  riKht,  and  I,  left,  rudiments 
of  the  primitive  aortic  arches, — 
Nos.  3,  5,  of  Fig  358. 


Fig.  366. — Diagram  KEruESENTisi. 
THE  Main  Arteries  of  a  iM  amm  ai., 
with  the  changes  induced  in  the 
primitive  condition. 

(After  H.  Raihkc. ) 

a,  b,  c,  carotids,  as  before  :  d,  root  of 
main  aortic  arch  (here  left) :  e,  arch 
of  the  same  ;  f,  commencement  of 
descending  aorta  ;  g,  left  vertebral 
artery  ;  //,  left  subclavian  :  /,  right 
subclavian  ;  X-.  right  vertebral  artery; 
/,  continuation  of  right  subclavian  ; 
w.  pulmonary  artery  :  ti.  remnant  of 
left  primitive  aortic  arch  (No.  5  of 
Fig.  358),  the  ductus  artfriosus  or 
.ductus  Botalli. 


The  two  common  carotids  may  ascend  in  close  juxta- 
position, as  in  ]5irds,  and  one  of  them  may  be  much  reduced 
in  size,  or  even  abort. 

The  vertebral  artery,  instead  of  jiassing  through  the  cer- 
vical transverse  processes,  may  perforate  the  neural  lamni;r, 
as  in  the  Llamas. 

The  internal  carotid  may  break  up  (inside  the  skull)  mto  a 
network  of  small  arteries '  (called  a  nit:  niimbilc),  as  e.g.  in 
the  Ox. 
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Very  different  proportions  may  exist  between  the  external 
and  internal  carotids,  compared  with  what  exists  in  man  ; 
and  the  course  taken  by  each  may  vary  in  ways  which 
characterize  different  groups  of  Mammals  respectively. 

The  brachial  artery  may  also  breilk  up  into  a  number  of 
small  branches  running  side  by  side,  as  in  the  Sloths  and 
Slow  Lemurs. 

The  femoral  arteries  of  the  same  animals  are  also  simi- 
larly subdivided,  and  the  same  condition  obtains  in  some 
other  animals,  e.g.  the  Echidna. 

Great  convoluted  retia  inirabilia  may  also  be  formed  by 
the  intercostal  arteries,  as  we  see  in  the  Cetacea,  e.g.  the 
Porpoise. 

A  small  ?'ete  mirabile  (in  what  is  called— as  we  shall  see  in 
Lesson  XII. — a  pseudobranchia)  may  be  developed  from  the 
first  (or  hyoidean)  aortic  arch,  as  e.g.  in  Lepidosiren  and 
osseous  Fishes. 

The  intercostal  arteries  may  be  less  numerous  than  the 
intercostal  spaces,  as  in  many  Fishes. 

The  artery  of  the  pectoral  limb  may  be  given  off  from  the 
dorsal  aorta,  almost  immediately  after  its  formation  as  in' 
Fishes.  ' 

The  dorsal  aorta  may  dilate  beneath  each  vertebral  cen- 
trum of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  Carp.  It  may  give  off  many 
small  branches  to  the  kidneys,  as  in  Fishes. 

The  internal  iliac  arteries  may  be  given  off  distinctly  from 
the  external,  as  m  the  Kangaroo  ;  and,  as  in  the  same  animal 
the  middle  sacral  artery  may  be  continued  on  of  laro-e  size' 
The  internal  iliacs  may  be  larger  than  the  external,  as  in  Birds' 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  may  abort  in  man's  own  class 
as  e.g.  in  the  Kangaroo  ;  and  the  two  coeliac  arteries  may 
ramify  in  a  sort  of  rete  mirabile,  as  in  the  Porbeagle  Shark 

8.  The  structure  of  the  veins,  their  coats,  valves,  and  the 
primary  facts  as  to  their  conditions,  have  been  noted  in  the 
first  two  Lessons  of  "  Elementary  Physiology,"  but  the  re- 
capitulation of  certain  points  is  here  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  obscurity. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  may  be  divided  into  two  very 
unequal  categories.  The  first  of  these  comprises  all  those 
which  aid  in  bringing  back  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  :  this  consists  then  of  the 
syslenuc  v^m^.  'fhe  second  category  includes  only  those 
veins  vvhich  bring  back  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  (the  left  auricle)— the  pulwomiry  veins. 
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The  systemic  arteries  (excluding-  retia  viirabilia  and  gill 
structures  from  consideration)  never,  after  dividing,  reunite  in 
a  second  aggregation. 

The  same  is  not  the  case  with  the  veins,  for  certain  of 
them,  on  their  way  back  to  the  heart,  break  up  into  a  minute 
network  in  the  liver,  whence  they  reunite  and  emerge  in  a 
large  trunk,  which  then  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  systemic 
venous  system,  and  enters  the  heart.  This  secondary  distri- 
bution of  blood  in  the  liver  (the  primary  distribution  there, 
being  that  of  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery)  is  what 
is  called  portal  circulation.  The  veins  which  diverge  and 
become  smaller  in  the  liver — conveying  venous  blood  into  it 
• — are  called  portal  veins.  The  veins  which  collect  them- 
selves, unite  and  so  become  larger  in  the  liver— conveying 
venous  blood  out  of  it — are  called  hepatic  veins. 

The  blood  from  the  brain  and  from  within  the  cranium 
is  collected  on  each  side  into  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  passes  out  of  the  skull  at  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius,  and,  descending  the  neck,  joins  the  subclavian  vein 
(of  the  same  side  of  the  body),  which  is  the  one  bringing 
back  the  blood  from  the  arm. 

The  blood  from  the  outside-of  the  head,  from  the  muscles, 
teeth,  &c.,  is  collected  on  each  side  by  the  external  jugular, 
which  descends  the  neck  and  also  opens  into  the  subclavian. 

A  great  trunk,  the  innominate,  is  thus  formed  (by  the 
union  of  the  two  jugulars  and  the  subclavian)  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  two  innominate  veins  joining  together 
form  a  yet  greater  trunk,  called  the  -i/ena  cava  superior,  which 
opens,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  into  the  right  amicle. 

The  veins  of  the  legs  collect  themselves  together  into  a 
great  vein,  called  the  external  iliac,  wliich  passes  in  (from 
the  limb  to  the  abdomen)  over  the  front  brim  of  the  pcl\-is, 
and  is  joined  by  the  internal  iliac,  bringing  blood  from  the 
pelvic  viscera. 

This  junction  forms  what  is  called  the  connnan  iliac  vein, 
there  being,  of  course,  one  for  each  side  of  the  body. 

The  two  common  iliacs  unite  and  fonn  one  large  and  long 
ascending  trunk,  called  the  7'ena  cai'a  inferior,  whicii  perforates 
the  diaphragm,  and  pours  its  blood  also  into  the  right  auricle. 

On  its  way  this  trunk  receives  blood  from  a  middle  sacral 
vein  (corresponding  with  the  similarly-named  artery) ;  from 
the  kidneys  (by  short,  wide  renal  veins) ;  it  also  receives  blood 
from  certain  oilier  parts  ;  and,  finally,  it  receives  blood  from 
the  hepatic  veins,  of  which  more  must  be  said. 
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The  veins  from  certain  viscera,  namely,  the  spleen,  the 
mesentery,  the  intestines,  and  the  stomach,  finally  unite  into 
a  single  trunk — the  portal  vein,  already  mentioned.  This 
enters  the  liver,  and  there  breaks  up  and  ramifies  side  by  side 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  latter  brings 
arterial  blood  to  that  organ.  This  double  supply  of  blood 
(one  arterial,  the  other  venous)  is  antagonized  by  but  a  simple 
set  of  efferent  vessels,  the  hepatic  veins.  These,  as  before 
said,  collect  themselves  together  in  the  fiver,  meet  and  en- 
large, and  finally  open  obliquely  into  the  vena  cava  inferior 
— a  semilunar  fold  being  visible  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
orifice  of  each  vein. 

There  remains  one  more  venous  structure  which  may  be 
noted,  namely,  what  is  called  the  azygos  vein — an  absurd 
designation,  as  there  are  really  two  such  veins,  though  that 
on  the  right  side  is  much  the  larger. 

The  right  azygos  communicates  with  the  vena  cava  soon 
after  its  own  origin,  and  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  receiving  venous  branches  called  hanbar 
veins  and  intcrcostals.  It  originates  below  in  the  lumbar 
veins  and  terminates  above  in  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  left  azygos  is  similar,  except  in  size  and  in  that  it 
opens  above  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  two  azygos  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  branch 
passmg  behind  the  oesophagus,  and  it  is  here  that  the  left 
yena  azygos  is  said  (in  works  on  human  anatomy  only)  to 
termmate— the  part  above  this  junction,  and  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  innominate  vein,  being  spoken  of  in 
Anthropotomy  as  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 

9.  In  their  Di£ VELOPMENT  the  veins  of  man  undero-o  re- 
markable modifications. 

The  first  veins  to  appear  are  a  pair  which  come  from  the  in- 
testine and  ventral  region  to  the  heart,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins.  These  primitive  veins  are 
called  oniphnlo-meseraic;  they  unite  and  dilate  into  a  venous 
chamber  (called  sinus  venosus)  before  entering  the  heart 

Two  other  venous  trunks  appear  on  each  side,  beneath  the 
primitive  skeletal  axis,  and  each  sends  down  a  vein  (the 
ductus  Cuvieri)  which  opens  also  into  the  sinus  venosus 

The  part  of  each  trunk  which  runs  backwards  from  the 
head  to  the  ductus  Cuvicri  is  called  the  anterior  cardinal 
vein  The  part  of  each  trunk  which  runs  forwards  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  body  to  the  ductus  Cuvicri  is  called  the 
posterior  cardinal  vein. 
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Another  vein,  called  the  lonbthccil,  comes  from  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  and  from  other  parts,  and  joins  the  omphalo- 


{Aftcr  Qua  in  ami  S/iar/iy.) 
s,  the  aortic  arch  and  descending  aorta  :  /,/,  hypogastric  or  innbihcal  artorio. 
afterwards  forming  the  trunk  of  the  internal  iliacs,  arising  Irom  the  common 
iliacs  :  (I,  the  same  arteries  ascendnig  to  the  navel;  «,  umbilical  vein  ;  </. 
diictns  venosns  going  dnect  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  a',  vena  porta;,  returning 
blood  from  digestive  organs  ■.  /;,  hepatic  veins  ;  c,  vena  cava  interior  ;  r,  vena 
cava  superior:  >;  right  auricle:  7',  right  ventricle:  /.left  auricle:  V,  left 
ventricle  :  /,  pulmonary  artery  :  c,  ductus  arteriosus. 
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meseraic  veins,  but  also  sends  a  branch  directly  to  the  sinus 
venosus. 

Then  the  combined  omphalo-meseraic  and  umbihcal  veins 
break  up  into  the  portal  circulation — the  branch  direct  from' 
the  latter  to  the  sinus  remaining  however  for  a  time  as  the 
ductus  venosus.  The  part  of  the  omphalo-meseraic  vein 
near  the  heart  which  persists  undivided  thus,  becomes  the 
hepatic  vein. 

In  the  meantime  the  vena  cava  inferior  arises  as  a  large 
median  vein  (superficial  to  the  aorta),  receiving  accessions 
from  the  pelvic  limbs  and  from  the  kidneys.  It  intrudes,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  hepatic  veins,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
vein  directly  entering  the  heart,  into  which  the  hepatic  vein 
is  described  as  opening  in  the  adult. 

After  a  time  the  posterior  cardinal  veins  become  discon- 
tinuous with  the  anterior  ones,  and  grow  into  and  become  the 
azygos  veins. 

The  anterior  cardinal  veins  become  the  jugular  and  inno- 
minate veins.  The  left  ductus  Cuvieri  aborts,  and  the  left 
anterior  cardinal  vein  proceeds  to  join  the  right  ductus  Cuvieri ; 
the  united  trunk  is  thus  transformed  into  the  vena  cava 
superior. 

VVhile  the  sinus  venosus  becomes  indistinguishably  united 
with  the  right  auricle,  the  ductus  venosus  becomes  ob- 
literated, so  that  all  the  blood  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines  passes  into  the  portal  circulation  on  its  way  to  the 
heart.  In  the  meantime  the  umbilical  vein  (which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  root  of  the  portal  and  primitive  hepatic  veins)  in 
part  aborts,  becoming  mere  fibrous  cord  ;  in  part,  however, 
It  persists,  namely  as  the  small  internal  ihac  vein. 

Concomitantly  the  vena  cava  inferior  greatly  increases  in 
relative  size,  as  also  do  its  roots— the  external  iliacs.  No  veins 
are,  on  their  way  to  the  heart,  re-distributed  in  the  kidneys  in 
the  same  way  that  the  portal  vein  is  in  the  liver. 

ID.  Turning  now  to  the  general  condition  of  the  venous 
system,  we  find  that  the  main  conditions  existing  in  adult 
man  are  those  of  his  class,  but  that  there  may  be  certain 
variations  as  to  the  union  of  the  larger  trunks,  and  also  as 
regards  the  presence  of  venous  rctia  mirabilia^  %\m\\-Ax  to 
those  already  noticed  with  respect  to  the  arterial  portion  of 
the  circulating  system. 

These  retia  seem  to  attain  their  maximum  in  the  abdo- 
minal region  of  Cetaceans,  e.i^r,  the  I'orpoisc.  Tlie  two 
azygos  veins  may  be  much  more  equal  in  size  than  in  man 
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as  in  the  Monotremes.  Instead  of  a  single  superior  cava 
there  may  be  two,  the  blood  from  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  head  and  pectoral  limbs  being  gathered  by  two  entirely 
distinct  sets  of  vessels,  each  set  ending  respectively  in  a  right 
and  in  a  left  vena  cava,  the  two  vena;  cava;  each  opening  by  a 
distinct  aperture  into  the  right  auricle.  This  is  the  case  in 
very  many  Mammals,  e.g.  in  the  Rabbit.  The  middle  sacral 
vein  of  course  increases  in  importance  with  the  increase  of 
the  coccygeal  region— being  thus  verv  large  in  the  Cetacea. 

Below  man's  class,  and  that  of  Birds,  the  blood  from  the 
caudal  region  and  the  pelvic  limbs  may  enter  the  kidneys  and 
be  therein  re-distributed  by  ramifying  branches,  similar  to 
the  re-distribution  of  the  blood  bv  the  portal  circulation  in 
the  liver.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in'Batrachians.  Here,  how- 
ever, part  of  the  blood  from  these  sources  is  carried  on,  by 
abdominal  veins,  directly  to  the  liver.  But  these  \  eins  may 
go  directly  to  the  vena  cava  inferior,  as  in  Birds. 

The  great  veins,  before  entering  the  heart,  may  dilate  into  a 
rhythmically  contractile  sinus  venosiis,  as  in  most  Batrachians 
and  Reptiles. 

The  blood  of  the  body  may  be  brought  back  by  cardinal 
veins  and  hepatic  veins  exclusively,  as  is  the  case  in  Fishes. 
These  cardinal  veins  consist,  on  each  side  of  the  bodv,  of  an 
anterior  one  receding  from  the  head  and  a  posterior  one 
advancing  from  the  tail— the  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal 
vein  of  each  side  uniting  to  form  a  venous  trunk  (the  ductus 
Cuvieri)  which  descends  from  the  point  at  which  these  join, 
to  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  heart;  thus  e.\actly  reproducing 
the  primitive  condition  of  man's  venous  system. 

The  portal  vein  itself  may  be  rhythmically  contractile,  as 
in  My.vinc  -dwA  Auipliioxus ;  or  the  caudal  vein  may  possess 
a  pair  of  small  contractile  vesicles,  as  in  the  Eel.  The  root 
veins  of  the  limbs  may  be  contractile,  as  in  many  Batra- 
chians, or  veins  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  the'  circula- 
tion as  those  which  traverse  the  wing  membranes  of  Bats 
may  be  similarly  contractile. 

Finally,  as  in  Ainpliio.rns,  we  may  find  many  \  cins  to  be 
possessed  of  this  property. 

The  veins  may  be  destitute  of  \alvcs,  even  in  man's  own 
class,  as  e.g.  in  the  Cetacea. 

II.  Wc  see,  then,  that  not  only  structurally,  but  also 
physiologically,  the  circulating  system,  even  in  man's  own 
sub-kingdom,  may  present  very  important  divergences  from 
the  conditions  wc  find  in  him. 
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'  Thus  the  blood,  instead  of  being  propelled  in  a  double 
circuit  as  in  man,  may,  as  in  Fishes  and  young  Batrachians, 
make  but  a  single  great  circuit,  not  returning  to  the  heart  till 
the  whole  round  has  been  completed 

In  this  case  the  heart  propels  venous,  imaerated  blood 
only,  which,  quitting  that  organ  by  the  bulbus  aortxe,  passes 
to  the  gills,  where  it  undergoes  aeration,  not  by  decomposition 
of  the  water  and  extraction  -of  its  oxygen,  but  by  the  recep- 
tion of  that  gas  from  the  particles  of  air  meclianically  mixed 
up  with  the  water  which  the  creature  inhabits.  Having  been 
thus  oxygenated,  the  blood  passes  to  the  great  dorsal  de- 
scending aorta,  and  is  thence  distributed  over  the  body. 

Again,  more  or  less  blood  may  return  to  the  heart  before 
being  distributed  to  the  body  generally,  and  thus  there  may 
be  two  circulations,  as  in  man,  and  in  all  air-breathing 
Vertebrates. 

In  many  animals  which  possess  this  double  circulation, 
both  venous  and  arterial  blood  may  be  more  or  less  mixed  up 
in  the  heart  itself,  and  thus  an  impure  fluid  may  be  propelled 
by  the  aortic  arches.  This  condition  exists  in  all  Batrachians 
and  Reptiles,  except  the  Crocodiles,  though  (owing  to  com- 
plex conditions  with  regard  to  the  valves  of  the  chambers  ot 
the  heart  and  of  the  aorta)  the  mixture  is  much  less  com- 
plete than  might  be  supposed,  the  blood  from  the  lungs  being 
almost  entirely  forced  into  that  aortic  arch  which  distributes 
its  contents  to  the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  This  is  the 
case  even  in  so  low  an  animal  as  the  common  P^rog. 

The  two  states  of  blood  inay  be  as  strictly  divided  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  as  in  man,  and  yet  a  certain  im- 
purity in  the  circulation  may  exist.  This  is  so  in  Crocodiles, 
where  the  two  aortic  arches,  coming  respectively  from  the 
venous  and  arterial  sides  of  the  heart,  coinmunicat'e. 

That  subordinate  sub-division  of  the  larger  (or  systemic) 
circulation  which  is  called  the  portal  system  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  receive  blood  from  more  extensive  sources  than  in  man  ; 
and  it  may  be,  as  we  have  also  seen,  not  the  only  secondary 
circulation  of  the  kind— for  another  like  it  may  at  the  same 
time  exist  in  each  kidney,  as  is  notably  the  case'  in 
Batrachians. 

Rhythmical  contractility,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  heart,  as  in  man,  may  be  widely  distributed,  as  in  the 
Lancelet  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
proximal  ends  of  the  main  arteries  and  veins,  which  may  be 
dilated  respectively  (as  we  have  seen)  into  a  bulbus  artcriosuK 
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(Figs.  356  and  362)  aad  a  sinus  vcnosns,  forming  as  it  were 
two  supplementary  cavities  to  the  heart.  Even  in  man's  own 
class,  parts  so  remote  from  the  heart  as  the  veins  adjacent 
to  the  fingers  may  become  rhythmically  contractile  under 
special  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  the 
Bat's  wing. 

The  connexion  betweeni  the  systemic  and  pulmonary 
circulation  takes  place  in  all  higher  Vertebrates,  as  in  man, 
I.e.  only  in  the  heart — its  confusion  in  lower  forms  has  just 
been  mentioned. 

The  connexion  between  the  blood  carried  to  the  gills  and 
that  which  finds  its  way  to  the  dorsal  aorta  may,  as  in  most 
Fishes  {e.g.  the  Perch),  take  place  only  by  the  capillaries  of 


Fig.  363.  — Infero-i.atekal  Vimv  of  Hfad  anji  Aortic  Akcmes 

OF  1  El'lUOSlKliN. 


{After  Hyrtl.) 

a,  ccsophagxis  :  />.  .-interior  end  of  bulbils  aoria; ,  <■,  common  roots  of  the  first  .lortic 
arches  :  c/,  third  aortic  arch  ;  e,  first  aortic  arch  :/,  dorsal  uLuon  of  the  three 
first  aortic  arches:  aorta;  A,  ca;liac  artery;  i.  exit  of  the  fifth  nerve; 
part  of  opcrculimi  ;  V,  exit  of  the  norviis  vagus  from  the  skull  :  w,  branches  to 
oesophagus  ;  ii,  nerve  going  to  tlie  rectus  abdoinlnls  ;  nerviis  lateralis  ;  /, 
first  and  hypertrophied  rih  ;  ,/.  posterior  jiarl  of  .•iknll  ;  segmented  neural 
spines;  s,  chorda  dorsalis  ;  /,  mandible;  ii,  quadrate. 

the  gills.'  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessels  taking  tlic 
blood  from   the  hc;irl  to  the  gills  may  be  connected  by 

■  For  details  of  ihe  circnlalioii  in  the  gills  see  p.  479,  Fig.  405. 
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anastomosing  branches  with  those  which  take  the  blood  from 
the  gills  to  the  aorta.  This  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Tadpole  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  development.  Indeed, 
the  primitive  condition  in  Fishes  is  that  of  a  complete  con- 
tinuity of  each  arch  from  the  heart  to  the  dorsal  aorta,  and 
it  is  only  as  embryonic  development  proceeds,  that  each  arch 
becomes  broken  up  into  a  network  of  capillaries.  Examples 
are  not  wanting  of  the  persistence  of  this  primitive  condition 
throughout  life  in  some  of  the  arches,  as  e.g.  in  Monopte7-ns 
and  Lepidosiren  (Fig.  368). 

Thus  we  see  that  two  different  and  divergent  modes  of 
respiratory  circulation  may  be  developed  from  the  same 
starting-point  :  the  primitive  series  of  aortic  arches  in  the 
one  case  sending  out  posteriorly  extending  branches  for  a 
lung-circulation  ;  in  the  other  case,  themselves  breaking  up 
to  form  a  gill-circulation. 

A  third  mode  of  respiratory  circulation,  that  by  the  skin, 
may  supplement  the  others — as  in  Batrachians,  where  a 
large  artery  is  given  off  from  the  heart  to  the  cutis.  As  we 
shall  see  in  Lesson  XI 1.,  both  pulmonary  and  gill  respiration 
may  co-exist,  as  in  certain  Tailed-Batrachians. 

In  man  the  heart  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  but  in  Fishes  in  close  proximity 
to  their  enlarged  representatives— the  branchial  arches. 

At  first,  however,  even  in  him,  these  parts  are  adjoined, 
and  it  is  the  subsequent  displacement  of  the  heart  which 
causes  certain  diverging  and  obscuring  structural  conditions. 

Thus  the  great  aortic  arch  of  Mammals  is  the  remnant  of 
the  vascular  arches  going  to  the  fourth  embryonic  visceral 
skeletal'  arch,  i.e.  to  the  third  behind  the  mandibular  skeletal 
arch.  Yet  the  thyroid  artery  is  placed  much  in  front  of 
{i.e.  preaxial  to)  the  great  aorta,  though  from  the  distribution 
of  the  thyroid  artery  it  probably  corresponds  with  an  artery 
going  to  the  fifth  visceral  skeletal  arch,  i.e.  the  third  branchial 
arch  of  Fishes,  and  perhaps  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  also. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  fact  noticed  in 
the  last  lesson— the  bending  back  of  a  nerve  to  the  larynx 
called  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  This  nerve  originally  passed 
behind  the  fourth  aortic  arch  (one  side  of  which  persists  as 
the  great  arch  of  the  aorta),  without  any  marked  curvature.  In 
the  adult  this  nerve  descends  a  long  distance  and  then  returns 
upwards  at  a  sharp  angle,  passing  on  the  left  side  round  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  on  the  right  side  round  the  subclavian. 

For  adcscripiion  of  these  visceral  skeletal  arches  see  pages  95  and  143. 
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It  has  become,  as  it  were,  pulled  out  by  the  gradual  dis- 
placement downwards  of  the  heart  and  its  arches  from  what 
was  their  prmiitive  position.  Its  two  ends  in  the  meantime 
retaming  their  primitive  connexions,  the  whole  nerve  becomes 
sharply  bent,  or  "  recurrent." 

12  The  supplementary  part  of  the  circulating  organs 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  lymphatic  system  has 
been  already  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Professor 
Huxley's  work  so  often  referred  to,  the  "  Elementary  Physio- 
logy," §§  5  and  6.  ^  ^ 

It  will  be  well,  however,  here  to  recapitulate  certain  lead- 
ing facts. 

The  lymphatic  system  consists  of  two  sets  of  vessels  (dis- 
tinguished by  their  place  of  origin)  termed  lacteals  and 
lymphatics.  Both  are  connected  with  certain  rounded 
structures  termed  lymphatic  GLANDS. 

Each  gland  consists  essentially  of  a  network  of  finely 
divided  lymphatic  vessels,  on  and  amongst  which  capillary 
blood-vessels  ramify,  the  whole  being  compacted  together  and 
surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  central  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  consists  of  a 
vertical  canal,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  is  called  the  tlioracic  duct.  At  its  lower  end  (at  the 
junction  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions)  it  is  dilated  into 
what  is  called  the  rcceptaciiliiiii  cJiyli. 

Into  this  duct  all  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  ultimately 
empty  themselves,  except  those  of  the  right  arm  and  right 
side  of  the  head,  which  empty  themselves  into  a  sniall 
vessel  called  the  riglit  lyiitpliatic  duct. 

Both  these  ducts  open  into  the  corresponding  innominate 
veins. 

Lymphatic  vessels .  are  provided  with  valves  like  man's 
veins,  and  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  in  the  brain 
they  take  the  form  of  investing  sheaths  for  the  blood-\  csscls, 
which  run  enclosed  in  lymphatics  as  a  gas-pipe  might  run 
inside  a  drain-pipe. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  have  proper  walls,  but  thc\-  originate 
in  mere  channels,  left,  as  it  wcrcv  between  the  other  tissues, 
and  thus  whatever  is  cast  loose  must  find  its  wav  into  the 
lymphatics. 

The  lacteals  arc  the  lyiuphatics  of  the  alimcntar\-  canal, 
and  pass  through  numerous  lymphatic  glands  which  are 
placed  in  the  membranes  (mesenteries)  which  attach  that 
canal  to  the  spine. 
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The  lacteals  end  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  those  most  readily  observed  in  man  are  the  glands 
in  the  arm-pit,  the  groin,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck. 


Fig.  369. — Tmp.  I'horacic  Duct. 

The  Thoracic  Duct  occupies  ihe  rriidclle  of  ihe  figure.  It  Hes  upon  the  spinal 
cokimii,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  ]jortious  of  the  ril)s.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  figure  the  psoas  muscles  appear. 

n,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  h.  the  trunk  of  the  thoracic  diirt,  opening  at  c  into 
the  junction  of  the  left  jugular  {/)  and  subclavian  (_^)  veins  as  they  unite  into 
the  left  innominate  vein  ;  i'.  the  right  innominate  vein  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  left  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  ;  d,  lymphatic  glands  placed  in  the  lumbar 
and  intercostal  regions  ;  /i,  the  cut  oesophagus.  Two  veins  are  seen  running 
alongside  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and,  just  aliove  its  middle, one  (the 
left)  crosses  under  the  duct  and  joins  the  other.   These  are  the  a^ygos  veins. 

No  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  man  is  rhythmically 
contractile. 

13.  In  surveying  this  system  by  the  light  finnished  by  the 
anatomy  of  other  Vertebrates,  we  find  that  its  condition  may 
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be  both  more  complex  and  that  it  may  be  the  seat  of  more 
activity. 

The  right  lymphatic  duct  may  be  so  developed  that  there 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  two  thoracic  ducts,  side  by  sid« 
as  in  Birds.  ' 

The  thoracic  duct,  even  in  man's  own  class,  may  be  double 
and  may  bifurcate  at  a  higher  or  lower  situation.  '  .  ' 

Again,  the  receptaculum  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  plexus, 
as  in  the  Kangaroo. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
may  open  directly  into  the  jugular  vein,  into  which  vein  the 
thoracic  ducts  also  empty  themselves,  as  in  Birds  ;  and  in 
the  same  class  the  lymphatics  about  the  kidney  open  also  into 
the  renal  and  sacral  veins.  The  thoracic  duct  may  unite 
with  the  azygos  vein,  as,  at  least  sometimes,  in  the  Hog. 

The  lymphatics  may  open  directly  into  the  coccygeal  vein, 
as  in  Fishes. 

Lymphatic  glands  may  be  absent,  as  in  Reptiles  below  the 
Crocodiles.  They  may  be  few,  and  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  neck,  as  in  Birds. 

The  lymphatics  generally  may  take  on  an  exaggerated 
form  of  that  condition  which  they  have  in  the  human  brain  ; 
that  is,  they  may  generally  appear  as  large  reservoirs 
(sinuses)  .surrounding  the  true  blood-vessels.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  especially  in  Batrachians,  where 
also  they  may  form  great  sinuses  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  or  between  the  muscles. 

The  lymphatics  may  be  devoid  of  valves  (which  exist  only 
at  their  junction  with  the  veins),  as  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Vertebrate  sub-kingdom  ;  or  the  valves  may  be  few  in 
number,  as  in  Birds. 

The  walls  of  the  lymphatics,  in  certain  localities,  may 
become  muscular  and  rhythmically  contractile.  Such  pulsatile 
structures  are  called  lyuipliatic  licarts.  There  may  be  four 
of  these  structures,  as  in  the  Frog,  where  two  such  organs 
pump  the  contained  fluid  into  small  \-eins  communicating 
with  the  subclavian  veins  at  the  shoulder,  while  two  others, 
placed  at  the  coccvx,  send  their  contents  into  the  crural  \cin. 

Two  dilated  lymphatic  structures,  answering  to  the  hinder 
lymphatic  hearts  of  the  Frog,  may  exist,  as  in  some  Reptiles, 
and  also  in  Birds,  (•.<'•.  the  Goose,  Ostrich,  and  others.  Jn 
these  classes,  however,  they  are  not  rhythmically -contrac- 
tile pulsiiling  structures,  though  even  in  Birds  they  contain 
striated  muscular  fibres. 
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LESSON  XI. 

,  THE  ALIMENTARY  SYSTEM. 


1.  The  alimentary  system  of  man  has  been  in  great 
part  described  in  the  Sixth  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Phy- 
siology," 13 — 22.  Here,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
recapitulation  seems  necessary  for  clearness. 

This  system  begins,  as  all  know,  at  the  mouth,  which  is 
furnished  with  lips  and  a  tongue,  and  which  opens  behind 
into  the  swallow  (or  pharynx),  which,  by  means  of  the  gullet 
(or  cesophagus),  leads  down  into  the  stomach,  from  which  a 
long  and  very  tortuous  canal  (the  intestine)  continues  onwards 
to  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  tube  or  cavity. 

The  alimentary  tube,  from  the'  lips  downwards,  has 
various  fluids  poured  into  it  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
and  these  fluids  are  secreted  [i.e.  extracted  from  the  blood) 
by  certain  organs  termed  glands. 

Thus  spittle  is  poured  into  the  mouth  by  "  salivary 
glands."  "  Gastric  glands  "  supply  their  secretion,  the  gastric 
juice,  to  the  stomach.  A  second  set  of  spittle  glands,  the 
pancreas,  pour  the  fluid  they  form  into  the  intestine  and 
that  vast  organ,  the  liver,  also  pours  into  the  alimentary  canal 
its  special  formation,  the  bile.  As  has  been  already  said 
peculiar  lymphatic  vessels  —  the  lacteals  —  collect  nutritive 
fluid  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  convey  it  into  the  blood 

All  the  alimentary  organs  below  the  diaphragm— namely  tlic 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and  pancreas— are  invested  by  a 
fold  of  delicate  serous  inembrane,  which  also  lines  the  inner 
wall  of  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  thus  forming  a  very  large 
sac,  folded  in  an  exceedingly  complex  manner  and  contain- 
ing a  serous  fluid.  This  complex  serous  sac,  by  which  the 
viscera  are  attached  (as  in  a  sling)  to  the  front  wall  of  the 
vertebral  column,  is  called  the pcn'hviritm. 

2.  The  MOUTH  of  man  has  been  described  in  S  13  of  the 

F  F 
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Sixth  Lesson  of  "Elementary  Physiology,"  and  its  bony 
framework  in  the  Third  Lesson  of  the  present  course.  It 
is  Ijounded  externally  by  fleshy  and  movable  lips  ;  while  be- 
hind, a  transverse  fold  of  skin  and  muscle  (called  the  soft 


Fig.  370.— a  Section  of  the  Mol'th  .and  Nose,  t.iken  verliciIU- .1  liiUe  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

a,  the  vertebml  column  :  the  gullet ;  c,  the  windpipe  ;  il.  the  thyroid  c.irtil.igt 
of  the  I.Ti-ynx  ;  c,  the  epiglottis:  /.  the  uvula;  .v.  the  opening  of  the  lef 
Eust.ichian  tuhc  ;  //.  the  opcmni;  of  the  left  lachTyrnal  duct :  ;',  the  hyoid  bone 
k.  the  touKUC  ;  /,  the  hard  palate  :  »i.  it,  the  base  of  the  skull  ;  0,  /,  q.  tin 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  turbinal  bones.  The  letters ^-.y,  >•,  are  placec 
in  the  pharynx. 

palate,  or  velitni)  hangs  down,  from  the  middle  of  which  r 
prolongation  called  the  uviiltx  depends.  Behind  this  trans 
vcrsely  extended  curtain  is  situate  the  posterior  aperture  o 
the  nostrils,  which  thus  open,  not  into  the  mouth  proper,  bu 
into  the  pharvnx. 

-  The  •I'lustacli'ian  tubes  also  open  into  the  pharynx  above 
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of  *,Vcotse"'  -  "'■^  Seventh  Lesson 

"  on,?  sl^^t'^^^fb,?™*      ^-'"^^0       »  «esh>.  ehee,. 

Structures,  and^  .ay  atta  n  a  n  Jch  "!f '"^T  ^'-^"^^1*^" 

in.man.  Thus,  in  fhf  R  ghtwha  ef  thflo^  '''^^ 
mous  structure,  risincr  up  on  eS    siil  ^"  ^"O''- 

slit-like  fissured  which  separate  he  f  overlapping  the 
before  described.  ^^P'^'^te  the  numerous  baleen  plates 

The  lips  may  be  much  more  extensible  th=,n  ; 
even  so  nearly  an  allied  form  as  Ae  Oran?  Th.""''"'  "^'v" 
may  unite  w  th  the  nose  tn  i^.J^  (-Tang.  The  upper  hp 
in  the  Elephant  l"mnv  h/  r"f'°"?^^ed  Proboscis,  as 
separation's  ,n  tl  ;  R^bbft  The'cat^  '"'Sf'  by  a  vertical 
each  lip  on  each  side  niav  sen  .  ,  '  °'  ^^"^^^  '•  ^nd 
the  incisors,  as  in  the  5  n.  behind 
be  absent  even  in  manC  own  d£  t  7'  ^^^fP^'""^'  '"^^ 
rhynchus,  and  they  are  scarcelv        f    f  • Ornitho- 

An  exceptional  co'nditton  S?eeVfn  thel/"  ^^P^'^^^- 
exceedmgly  small  mouth  opens  o  \hl  ^^"''g^o";  ^vhere  an 
head,  its  lips  being  proLsK  le '  J  "I!'''' '"''^^"^  the 
than  by  the  singularly  don^atpH  ^/  structure 
pensorial  apparatL  before  nSSl  '^'^''^^^^  ^^^'^^ 

for  P^nlT::;;:ili^^^^^^^  ^^P-  destined 

finally,  in  the  Lancelet  we  n  L^w  th  an  Sfn''.'."''"'^'^^^^  ' 
structure,  namely,  a  mouth  in  the  foJ^  1^^^^^ 
and  provided  on  each  side  w  h  n       -"^  a  vertical  fissure, 
lo.nted  and  ciliated- tenScles  °f  slender; 

bo^rh;rr^r=-^-?,°^  -all  si.e,  may 
SIX  or  eight  long  tentacles   ?s  in'  th.  M  ''P  "^''^>^  ^^"^^ 
Fishes  may-as  in  the  Mu  lets  and^-.^^''',"°'^'-  ""'f^ber 
and  sensitive  labial  barbs,  or  cirri       ^^'^"^-^'^s-have  fleshy 
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the  single  exception  of  the  Crocodiles,  in  which  a  transverse 
fold,  or  soft  palate,  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  posterior  nares. 
A  distinct  uvula  is  only  found  in  certain  members  of  man's 
own  order.  The  soft  palate,  however,  may  attain  a  greater 
development  than  it  does  in  man,  as  e.g.  in  the  Cetacea, 
where  it  is  changed  into  a  muscular  canal,  which  prolongs 
the  posterior  nares,  downwards  and  backwards.  We  may 
find,  as  in  the  Camel,  a  second  and  very  long  transverse  pro- 
cess hanging  down  from  the  palate,  just  in  front  of  the  true 
'velum.  It  ordinarily  hangs  down  the  throat,  but  in  males  at 
the  rutting  season  is  protruded  from  the  mouth  in  a  singular 
and  conspicuous  manner. 

The  soft  palate  may  extend  eight  inches  beyond  the  hard 
palate,  and  indeed  half-way  down  the  neck,  as  in  the  Ant- 
eater. 

The  hard  palate,  instead  of  only  having  very  slight  trans- 
verse prominences,  as  in  man,  may  have  them  produced  into 
strongly  projecting  ridges,  as  in  the  Pig,  or  into  transverse 
rows  of  conical  horny  spines,  as  in  the  Echidna,  or  into  great 
depending  and  dentated  ridges,  as  in  the  Giraffe— a  greater 
extension  of  a  similar  structure  constitutes  the  baleen-bearmg 
ridges  of  the  Whalebone  Whales. 

The  situation  of  the  opening  of  the  posterior  nares  has 
already  been  mdicated  in  the  Lesson  on  the  Skull.  The 
Eustachian  tubes  and  teeth  have  also  been  already  noticed. 

The  cheeks  may  be  distensible,  so  as  to  form  pockets,  or 
"  cheek-pouch :s,"  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus,  some  Rodents, 
and  even  in  man's  own  order,  as  e.g.  in  the  Baboons  and  the 
smaller  and  commoner  Monkeys  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

That  median  opening  of  the  windpipe  which  exists  in  man, 
exists  also  in  all  air-breathing  Vertebrates— even  those  which, 
like  Meiwbnuiclnis,  have  at  the  same  time  permanent  gills. 
No  such  structure  exists,  however,  in  Fishes,"  altliough  in 
the  Lamprey  we  meet  with  something  analogous,  as  in  that 
animal  a  canal  conveying  water  to  the  gills  opens  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  opening  of  the 
gullet.  In  the  higher  Fishes,  instead  of  one  such  opening, 
several  on  each  side  serve  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  Twelfth 
Lesson)  to  convey  water  froni  the  alimentary  tract  to  the 
respiratory  organs. 

4  The  spittle,  or  .sai.iv.vrv,  r.l„.\xns  of  man  arc  three  m 
number  :— (i)  The  /^(7/v'//V/ glands,  one  of  which  lies  on  each 

>  As  to  the  ductus  piieumaticus  of  llic  swiin-lil.iddcr,  sec  Lesson  XII.  §  3. 
p.  465. 
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side,  in  front  of  the  ear,  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process — resting  on  the  styloid 
process  and  muscles.  It  gives  ofi'a  tube,  or  duct,  which  runs 
forward  outside  the  masseter  muscle,  and  then  turns  inwards, 
piercing  the  buccinator  muscle  and  cheek,  so  as  to  open 
mto  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  premolar.  (2)  The 
snb-maxiUn/yg\m-\ds  are  next  in  size,  and  one  on  each  side  is 
placed  within  the  lower  part  of  the  mandible  and  above  the 
digastric  muscle.  Lts  duct  runs  forward  and  opens  (close 
to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side)  beside  the  fold  of  skin 
which  attaches  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  floo;  cf 


Fig.  371.— a  Dissection  of  the  Right  Side  of  the  Face. 
a.  the  sublingual  ;  b,  the  .si.bma.xillary  glands,  with'  iheir  ducts  openin!;  beside  the 
tongue  m  the  floor  of  the  mouth  at       c,  the  parotid  glaud  and  its  Lct  wh  rh 
■     opens  on  the  side  of  the  cheek  at  e.  ^ 

the  mouth.    (3)  The  sub-lingual  are  still  smaller,  and 

are  placed  m  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  between  the  tongue  and 
tire  gum  of  the  lower  jaw.    They  open  by  numerous  minute 

Besides  these  considerable  structures,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane^ which  Imes  the  mouth  is  beset  with  minute  buccal 

5.  On  extending  our  view  over  man's  sub-kingdom,  we  see 
that  salivary  glands  may  be  entirely  absent  as  is  the  n.P  in 
most  Fishes,  in  Crocodiles,  and  in  ^he  Ce'^c^,'  O    v  in  man's 

demerit;' thn"^''''"''' -^'"^^  ^'--^  1-"''^  ^^oVo 

dcsci  ,bed,  though  very  generally  salivary  glandular  structures 
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exist  in  the  tongue  and  in  the  inside  of  the  skin  investing 
the  jaws,  as  in  many  Reptiles, — these  latter  structures 
answering  to  our  buccal  glands,  as  do  also  the  salivary  glands 
of  harmless  Serpents.  Poisonous  Serpents  however  are  pro- 
vided with  an  extra  glandular  structure,  placed  beneath  and 
behind  the  orbit.  This  gland  it  is  which  secretes  the  venom, 
and  its  ducts  convey  the  poisonous  fluid  to  the  base  of 
the  deeply-grooved  poison  fang  described  in  the  Seventh 
Lesson.  By  a  very  rare  and  remarkable  exception,  the 
poison  gland  may  (as  in  Callophis  intcstijialis)  attain  enor- 
mous proportions,  extending  backwards  as  far  as  the  heart, 
being  lodged  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 

In  the  class  of  Birds  we  may  find  sub-maxillary  glands 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  space  included 
by  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  or,  as  in  the  Woodpecker,  a 
single  gland  extending  from  between  the  angles  of  the  man- 
dible to  its  symphysis,  and  furnished  with  a  distinct  duct. 

In  man's  own  class,  both  the  number  and  relative  size  of 
the  salivary  glands  may  differ  from  what  we  find  in  him. 
Thus  there  may  be,  as  in  the  Dog,  an  extra  structure,  called 
the  zygomatic glcDid,  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  behind 
the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  (its  duct  opening  opposite 
the  last  true  molar),  and  also  another,  the  second,  or  accessory 
sub-maxillary  gland,  smaller,  and  placed  beneath  the  true 
sub-maxillary,  its  long  duct  opening  close  to  the  aperture  of 
the  true  sub-maxillary  of  the  same  side. 

The  parotid  also,  as  in  the  same  animal,  may  be  some- 
what smaller  in  size  than  the  sub-maxillaiy,  but  this  dispro- 
portion is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  produced  by 
the  enormous  development  which  the  sub-maxillary  ghmds 
sometimes  acquire,  as  in  tl\e  Ant-eaters,  where  these  glands 
meet  together  and  unite  on  the  chest,  sujjerficially  to  the 
sternuni.  The  sub-maxillary  ducts  may  each  be  connected 
with  a  dilated  vesicle,  or  salivary  bladder,  as  in  the  Arma- 
dillos ;  or  they  may  branch  out  and  break  up,  opening  by 
many  minute  orifices  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
Echidna  ;  or  each  may  remain  single,  but  take  a  very  tortuous 
course,  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus.  Parotid  glands  may  be 
absent  (the  other  salivary  glands  being  present)  in  man's  own 
class,  as  in  the  Monotremcs. 

6.  Man's  tonguf,  is  a  muscular  body  connected  with  th.e 
OS  hyoidcs  in  the  way  already  noticed  in  the  Eighth  Lesson. 
Its  under  surface  is  bound  down  by  a  fold  of  nnicous  mem- 
brane, called  the  /ravium,  which  proceeds  from  the  middle 
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line  downwards,  and  then  dividing,  passes  outwards  to  the 
gum  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Both  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  frtenum  is  a  little  papilla, 
on  which  opens  the  duct  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the 
same  side. 


Fir,.  372.— SuBMAxiM.ARV  Glands  and  Tongue-mu.scles  of  Great 
Ant-eatek  (^Myriiiecofihaga  jidrntn). 
<t.  main  body  of  the  confluent  submaxillary  (here  .subccrvical  and  subpectoral) 
salivary  glands  ;  c,  dilated  portion  of  duct  (or  salivary  reservoir)  surrounded  by 
muscle  ;  gli,  genio-hyoideiis ;  my,  mylo-hyoideus  ;  s,  prominence  of  sbouldcr- 
jomt ;  sm,  sterno-niaxiUary  muscle. 

{After  Owen.) 

On  the  upper  surface,  or  dorsum,  of  the  tongue,  are  three 
kinds  of  small  prominences,  or  papilla?.    Towards  the  front 
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end  they  are  mostly  long  and  pointed,  and  are  called  conical 
and  filiform  papilke. 

Scattered  over  the  middle  of  the  tongue  are  very  red 
papillas,  called  fimgiforin^  because  each  is  narrower  at  its 
root  than  at  its  upper  part. 

The  third  kind  are  the  circiujivalla/c  papillae— from  eight  to 
fifteen  in  number — arranged  at  ths  back  of  the  tongue  so  as  to 
form  the  letter  V,  with  ihe  point  of  the  V  directed  towards 
the  throat.  Each  of  these  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  of 
which  the  apex  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped 
cavity,  so  that  the  papilla  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  furrow. 

Man's  tongue  contains  no  osseous  or  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture. Its  shape,  degree  of  mobility,  and  extensibility  are  too 
familiar  to  require  notice. 

7.  The  tongue  in  Vertebrates  generally  presents  a  great 
variety  as  to  form  and  function,  relative  size,  and  denseness 
of  structure. 

It  may  be  completely  absent,  as^._^.  in  the  Siluroids,  where 
even  the  glosso-hyal  bone  is  absent.  It  may,  as  in  most 
Fishes,  be  almost  destitute  of  muscular  tissue,  and  very 
slightly  mobile,  merely  investing  a  glosso-hyal  bone,  and  often 
being  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  tongue  may  be  apparently  absent  in  Batrachians,  as  in 
Pipit ;  or  even  in  Reptiles,  as  in  the  Crocodile.    It  may  be 
long,  pointed,  and  coated  with  a  horn\' 
sheath,  with  recurved  processes  towards 
the  apex,  as  in  the  Woodpecker.  It 
may  be  fixed  in  front  and  free  behind — 
being  protruded  by  eversion — as  in  the 
Frog.      It   may  be  very  extensible, 
thickened  and  somewhat  cup-shaped 
at  the  end,  as  in  the  Chameleon.  It 
may  be  exceedingly  mobile  and  ex- 
F, -.  573. —Head  ni--  the     tensible,  with  its  apex  deeply  cleft,  as 
Ficoi,    I'kyihuiicdusa,     \\\  Scrpents. 

shcnvingthclongnc  fixed  j  >  tOngUC  may 

tn  front,  but  free  pos-       ,.,        .  ,      .  ,        n  r  .1 

teriorly.  likewise   only  form    llie  lioor  ot  the 

mouth,  as  in  the  Dolphin.  It  may,  as 
in  the  Dog  and  Mole,  have  on  its  under  surface  a  longitudinal 
fusiform,  rather  dense  body,  attached  to  the  rest  by  cellular 
tissue,  and  called  the  worm,  or  lytta.  The  conical  papilke 
may  be  horny,  and  shaped  like  small  claws,  as  in  the  Cat. 
Fungiform  pai)ill.x:  may  be  absent,  as  in  the  Horse  and 
Manatee.    There  may  be  but  two  circumvallate  papilla:,  as 
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in  the  Rabbit  and  Proteles ;  or  but  one,  as  in  the  Rat  and 
Pig.  They  may  be  disposed  in  two  parallel  lines,  as  in  the 
Sheep  ;  or  altogether  absent,  as  in  the  Manatee.  They  ma)- 
be,  as  in  the  Orang,  arranged  in  the  same  way  that  they  arc 
in  j\Ian  ;  or  they  may  form  the  letter  Y  or  T,  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee.  There  may  be  a  large  horny  papilla  on  each 
side,  as  in  Manatee  and  Ornithorhynchus  ;  or  there  may  be 
horny  plates  on  the  tongue,  as  in  the  Java  Porcupine. 

The  tongue  may  be  extraordinarily  smooth,  but  with  little 
mobility  and  flexibility,  as  in  the  Elephant  ;  or  small,  nar- 
row, and  tied  down,  as  in  the  Manatee.  It  may  have  a  bi- 
furcating ape.x,  as  in  the  Seal.  It  may  be  enormous,  yet 
attached  all  round  nearly  to  the  very  tip,  and  withotH 
papillae,  as  in  the  Whalebone  Whale. 

The  tongue  may  be  exceedingly  long,  and  furnished  all 
round,  except  at  the  tip,  with  backwardly  pointing  spines,  as 
in  the  Tamandua. 

This  organ  attains  its  greatest  relative  length  amongst 
Mammals  in  Alanis,  where  its  muscles  extend  l^ackwards, 
taking  origin  in  the  very  elongated  xiphoid  process  of  the 
sternum.  There  is  also  a  sterno-glossal  muscle  in  the  Great 
Ant-eater  and  in  the  Echidna. 

There  may  be  a  considerable  cartilaginous  lamelliform 
process  extending  forwards  beneath  the  tongue,  taking 
origin  from  its  under  surface  further  back,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  second  small  tongue  beneath  the  true  one. 
Such  a  structure  is  found  in  Lemurs.  It  is  independent  of 
the  papillEe  for  the  sub-maxillary  ducts,  which  papilla;  are  at 
tiie  same  time  conspicuous. 

These  latter  may  unite  to  form  a  little  bifid  body  beneath 
the  tongue,  as  in  the  Gibbons. 

The  papillee  on  which  the  sub-maxillary  ducts  open  may 
be  more  elongated  than  in  man  :  such  is  the  case  even  in  the 
Chimpanzee. 

8.  The  (T^SOPHAGUS,  or  gullet,  of  man  is  a  nearly  straight 
membranous  and  muscular  tube,  leading  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  stomach. 

It  consists  externally  of  longitudinal  and  also  of  circular 
muscular  fibres.  Within  this  muscular  coat  there  is  cellular 
tissue,  and  this  again  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  .STDMACd  is  formed  of  similar  materials,  and  has  been 
sufficiently  described  in  the  Sixth  Lesson  of  "  Elementary 
Physiology,"  §  18.  It  is  a  simple,  somewhat  pear-shaped 
bag,  curved,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  concave.    The  gullet 
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opens  near  the  wide  left  end,  or  fundus  of  the  stomach, 
which  part  is  called  its  cardiac  part.  The  opposite  end,  or 
pylorus,  leads  into  the  intestine — the  muscular  fibres  project- 
ing, at  the  point  of  junction,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  valve. 


Fig.  374.— Diagram  of  tiik  Spcmach  and  Intestines  of  Man. 
a  vermiform  .ippendi.s  ;  nc,  ascending  colon;  c,  cecum;  c\  cardi.H:  end  of 
stomacli  ;  d,  duodenum  ;  dc,  descending  colon  ;  rectum  ;  //,  large  uuesiine 
(extending  from  c  to  k)\  a\  a;sophagus  :  /.)',  pyloric  end  Of  siomacli  ;  .t. 
stomach;  si,  end  of  convoluted  small  iiilestines  (which  begin  at  d);  (■<■,  trans- 
verse colon. 

9.  On  extcndins^  our  view  over  Vertebrates  generally,  we 
see  that  the  asoplnv^us  may  be  \-cr)-  short  and  wide,  as  in 
most  Fishes  ;  also  that  it  may  be  e.xcccdingly  distensible,  as 
in  Serpents. 

It  may  be  furnished  wilh  long,  hard,  conical  pajiilhr, 
directed  backwards,  as  in  Chcloni.ins. 

It  may  have  a  specinl  snc-likc  dilatation  attached  towards 
its  lower  part,  as  in  most  Hirds  (Fig.  378.  cfi).  where  this  por- 
tion is  called  the  crop,  which  may  be  double,  as  in  Pigeons. 
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Nothing  like  a  crop  exists  in  man's  class,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  common  Dormouse,  which  has  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus  enlarged  into  a  glandular  dilatation. 

The  oesophagus  may  l^e  much  more  muscular  than  in 
man ;  or  it  may  be  rather  valvular  at  its  lower  end,  as  in 
the  Dugong,  and  still  more  so  as  in  the  Porpoise. 

The  stomach  is  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  the 
oesophagus,  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous,  without  any 
marked  constriction,  as  in  most  Fishes.  It  may  form  one 
continuous  canal  with  the  oesophagus,  even  in  Birds,  e.g.  the 
Cormorant ;  and  indeed  in  Birds  (Fig.  378, generally  the 
first  or  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  (called  the p7'oventricnlits) 
seems  to  resemble  more  a  dilatation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
cesophagus — like  that  of  the  Dormouse— than  a  stomach 
proper. 

It  may  attain  to  a  very  much  greater  complexity  than  it 
attains  in  man,  as  we  see  by  the  Sheep. 

The  various  exaggerated  forms  which  the  stomach  assumes 
may  be  arranged  under  two  heads  :  (i)  an  elongation,  (2)  a 
differentiation,  with  distinct  correlated  chambers. 

The  first  condition  may  exist  even  in  man's  own  order,  as 
in  the  long-tailed  Monkeys  of  India,  the  Semnopiiheci, 
which  have  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  exceedingly 
elongated  and  also  sacculated,  i.e.  puckered  up  into  a  succes- 
sive series  of  bags.  This  condition  is  carried  still  further  in 
the  Kangaroo,  where  the  cardiac  end  is  also  exceedingly 
prolonged.  * 

The  second  form  of  stomach  is  slightly  exemplified  in  the 
Fig,  where  the  cardiac  fundus  is  dilated  into  a  little  pouch, 


fiG.  375 

a?,  oc: 


i.-STOMACH  OF  A  Sheep  cul  opon  to  show  the  various  lining  of  ihe 
differeiU  parts. 


aiitereiu  parts. 

:sophagus  ;  r.  rumen  or  paunch  ;  rt,  reticulum  or  honeycoml^ ;  /.v,  p.aheriuu, 
or  manyphes  ;  a,  abomasum  or  rcunet  :  d,  duodenum. 

while  two  parallel  folds  lead  from  the  oesophagus  to  th 
pylorus.     In  the  Sheep,  however,  we  find  the  cardiac  cm 


e 
end 
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dilated  into  an  enormous  paunch,  while  close  to  the  oeso- 
phagus is  a  small  chamber,  called  the  reticulum  (on  account 
of  the  net-like  appearance  of  the  free  margins  of  the  honey- 
comb-shaped folds  of  its  lining  membrane).  The  rest  of 
the  stomach  is  divided  into  a  small  chamber,  the  psaltcrunn, 
and  a  larger  terminal  portion,  the  aboinasum.  Two  folds  of 
membrane  lead  from  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  to  the 
psalteriuni,  and  convey  into  it  the  food  which  descends  after 
that  second  mastication  fcallcd  rui)ii)iation)  by  which  the 
hastily  swallowed  grass,  regurgitated  from  the  paunch,  under- 
goes the  requisite  degree  of  comminution. 

Another  complication  of  stomach  is  produced  by  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pylorus.  A 
stomach  so  thickened  is  called  a  gizzard,  and  is  found  in 


]r,c  376.— Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Stomach  of  thk  Great 
Ant-eateu  {Myr>iiccoJ>lii<^a  jubtitii'). 

ce,  oesophagus  ;  cardiac  division  of  tlic  stomach  ;  m,  thickened  muscular  walls 
(or  "  gizzard  ")  of  pyloric  portion  of  stomach  ;  py,  orifice  of  pyloric  division  ot 
stomach. 

(A/U-r  Owot.) 

most  Birds,  especially  in  those  that  feed  on  grain,  as  the 
common  Fowl.  A  gizzard  may,  however,  be  developed  m 
man's  own  class,  as  cs;.  in  the  Great  Ant-cater. 

Yet  another  form  of  complication  is  exemplified  amongst 
Mammals  bv  the  Dugong,  which  animal  has  two  long  ca;cal 
appendages 'attached  to^ts  stomach.  Many  ca^cal  appen- 
dages may  coexist,  as  in  Fishes,  but  these  open  mto  the 
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commencement  of  the  intestine,  and  not  into  the  stomach 
proper  (Figs.  381  and  382,  p). 

Another  and  an  exceedingly  exxeptional  condition  of  the 
stomach  may  exist,  as  e.g.  in  the  blood-sucking  Bat  Des- 
modus.  Here  we  have  the  cai^diac  end  produced  into  an 
enormously  prolonged  pouch,  while  the  pyloric  part  is  re- 
duced to  a  rudiment — the  highly  nutritious  food  (blood) 
requiring  very  little  digestion,  but  needing  a  large  chamber 
for  its  speedy  reception. 


KiG.  377.— Stomach  and  adjacent  Viscera  of  the  Bat  Dcsmodns. 
{After  Huxley.) 

<r,  oesophagus  ;  cn,  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  enormously  elongated  to  cd,  the 
cardiac  ca;ciim  ;  py,  short  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  ;  /,  liver  ;  s,  spleen. 

Instead  of  being  prolonged,  the  stomach  may  be  very 
much  shorter  than  in  man,  and  indeed  its  depth  may  exceed 
its  length,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  some 
Insectivora,  e.g.  Rhynchocyon.  It  may  also  be  globular,  as 
in  the  Fish  Moriuynis.  ' 

Special  glandular  structures  may  exist  which  have  no 
representatives  in  man.  Thus,  as  in  the  Rodent  LopJiioinys, 
there  may  be  a  glandular  offshoot  from  the  stomach— near 
the  pylorus.  Again,  there  may  be  (as  in  the  Wombat  and 
Beaver)  a  glandular  mass  within  the  stomach,  situated  be- 
tween the  CESophageal  and  pyloric  apertures.  Finally,  there 
may  be  (as  in  the  Dugong)  a  complex  gland  within  the 
cardiac  fundus,  formed  by  a  membrane  which  is  spirally 
arranged  below,  but  radiating  above. 
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10.  The  INTESTINES  of  man  have  been  described  in  the 
Sixth  Lesson  of  "Elementary  Physiology,"  21  —  23.  It  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  the  long  convoluted  tube  immediately 
proceeding  from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  called  the 
small  intestine.  This  terminates  by  a  definite  opening  (de- 
fended by  a  valve)  into  a  much  wider  and  sacculated  tube 
called  the  large  intestine,  ox  colon  {Y\g.  374,  /r,  and 
Wear  the  point  of  junction,  the  end  of  the  colon  projects 
blindly  in  what  is  called  the  cczcuin,  which  latter  has  at- 
tached to  it,  near  its  end,  a  very  narrow  hollow  process, 
called  the  vermiform  appendix  (Fig.  374,  a).  The  colon 
ascends  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  passes  transversely,  and 
then  descends  to  terminate  in  the  rectum.  In  its  transverse 
course  the  colon  passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  first  part 
of  the  small  intestine,  called  the  dnodenuin. 

The  intestines,  like  the  stomach,  are  formed  of  muscular 
fibres  with  a  mucous  lining  ;  and  this  lining  is,  in  the  small 
intestine,  drawn  out  into  very  numerous  folds  (called  valviilce 
cflnniventes),  placed  transversely  to  the  course  of  the  bowel 
and  in  close  proximity,  thus  vastly  increasing  the  amount  of 
surface  in  contact  with  the  food.  No  such  folds  exist  inside 
the  large  intestine. 

11.  The  study  of  Vertebrates  generally  shows  us  that  the 
alimentary  canal  may  be  much  more  prolonged  relatively, 
and  may  be  more  complex  than  it  is  in  man,'as  also  that  'it 
may  be  relatively  much  shorter  and  very  much  simpler  than 
in  him. 

In  man  the  intestines  are  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  in  his  own  class  they  may  be  as  little  as^hree 
times  that  length,  or  even  less—as  in  Bats  and  Shrews  ; 
while  they  may  be  as  much  as  twenty-seven  times— as  in  the 
Sheep. 

Passing  beyond  man's  class,  we  find  that  the  intestines 
may  but  little  exceed  the  length  of  the  body,  as  in  mam- 
Lizards  (Fig.  384)  and  Serpents,  and  may  even  fill  slioit  of 
it,  as  in  some  Fishes. 

In  that  his  intestine  is  divisible  into  "large"  and  "small," 
man  agrees  with  the  great  majority  of  mcmlx^rs  of  his  sub- 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  all  distinctions  between  these  parts 
may  be  wanting,  so  that  the  whole  intestine  forms  one 
simple  canal,  as  e.i^.  in  the  Carp,  and  still  more  strikingly  in 
the  Lamprey.  Even  in  man's  own  class  there  may  he  no 
distinction  in  size  between  the  large  and  small  intestines,  as 
in  the  Shrews — and  there  is  hardly  any  in  the  Porpoise. 
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The  proportion  as  to  length  borne  by  the  small  intestine  to 
the  large  is  generally  in  Mammals  less  than  in  man,  in  whom 
it  is  as  five  to  one  ;  but  the  large  intestine  may  be  very 
short  ^not  more  than  a  tenth  the  length  of  the  body),  as  in 
most  Birds  ;  it  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  actually  the  longer 
portion  of  the  intestine,  as  in  the  Ostrich. 

The  presence  of  a  caecum  is  not  quite  constant  in  man's 
class,  and  this  structure  is  never  found  in  Fishes,  though  it  is 
often  present  in  Reptiles,  and  generally  in  Birds.    In  Fishes, 


Fig.  378. — Viscera  of  the  common  Fowl. 

cr,  cc^ophagiis  :  cp.  crop  ;  proveiitriculus  ;  g,  giz/.nrd  ;  /,  liver  ;  gb,  gall-bladder  ; 
/,  pancreas  ;  d,  loop  of  the  duodeniiiii  enclosing  the  pancreas;  si,  small  intes- 
tine ;  //,  large  intestine  ;  ca;ca  ;  0,  oviduct  ;  u,  ureter.— The  cloaca  is  cut  open 
and  some  feathers  are  represented  attached  to  its  margin. 

indeed,  there  are  often  many  cascal  appendages  to  the 
intestine,  but  these  will  be  noticed  below  ih  describing  the 
Pancreas. 

Tn  man's  class  the  caecum  often  presents  an  inverse  degree 
of  size  and  complexity  compared  with  the  stomach.  It  may 
be  enormous,  as  in  the  Indris,  the  Hare,  the  (;aleopithecus, 
the  Koala,  and  the  Horse.  It  may  be  very  simple  and  short, 
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as  in  the  Opossum  and  others.  It  may  be  wanting  altogether, 
as  in  the  Hedgehog,  Weasels,  Porpoise,  and  others. 

A  vermiform  appendix  is  very  rarely  found  except  in 
man.  It  exists,  however,  in  the  highest  Apes  and  in  the 
Wombat ;  while  in  the  Monotremes  there  is  a  small  worm-like 
caecum  which  suggests  the  belief  that  this  appendix  in  the 
Wombat  is  but  an  abruptly  atrophied  condition  of  the  free 
end  of  the  caecum — a  belief  strengthened  by  the  condition 
found  amongst  Lemuroids,  which  have  a  very  long  ceecum, 
drawn  out  into  an  elongated  conical  tei-mination. 

The  cascum  may  bifurcate,  as  in  the  Manatee  ;  or  there 
may  be  two  small  caeca,  as  in  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater 
{Cyc/ofhnnts),  or  two  larger  ones,  as  in  the  Armadillo 
{Dasjpiis  scxciiictiis) ;  oi',  finally,  there  may  be — as  in  the 
Hyrax — three  ca;ca,  one  at  the  usual  situation,  and  two  side 
by  side  projecting  from  the  colon.  A  double  caecum  is  a  very 
rare  condition  in  man's  class,  but  it  is  the  rule  in  the  class 
•of  Birds  (Fig.  378, 

The  large  intestine,  instead  of  having  a  form  and  arrange- 
ment as  in  man,  may  have  its  various  regions  elongated  and 


Fig.  379.— Section  of  the  .Stomach  and  tart  of  the  Intestines  ce  a 
Shakk  {Stjiialiis  iiia.rhiiiis). 

m,  oesophagus  :  c,  cardiac  part  of  the  stoniacli  :  /j',  its  pyloric  pari  :  .t.  the 
spleen  ;  r/,  the  diiodeiuim  :  /'.  a  band  coinainiiij;  six  hepatic  ducts  :  <;/;.  a 
dilatation  in  which  these  six  ducts  terminate  ;  /,  the  intestine,  provided  with  a 
spiral  valve. 

convoluted,  or  the  whole  greatly  augmented  in  length  and 
reduced  in  diameter,  and  coiled  in  a  peculiar  and  character- 
istic manner,  as  r.^i;:  in  the  .Sheep. 

ValvAila-  conniventes,  absent  even  in  the  species  most  allied 
to  man,  reappear  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  the  small  intes- 
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tine  of  the  lowest  member  of  his  class — the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus.  Folds  of  membrane  may  be  so  developed  as  to 
form  a  spiral  valve  within  the  intestine,  as  in  Sharks. 

12.  The  PANCREAS  of  man  is  a  long,  soft,  narrow,  flattened 
gland  (larger  at  one  end  than  the  other),  which  lies  embraced 
by  a  curve  of  the  duodenum.  Its  excretory  duct  traverses  its 
length  and  enters  the  duodenum  a  little  below  the  pylorus. 


Dm 


Fig.  380^-THE  Pancreas  with  its  duct  (/'/?),  together  with  the  spleen  (SM) 
and  the  splenic  artery  (SpA).     Below  this  artery  is  seen  the  splenic 
running  to  help  to  form  the         /orte  (  Fj").  ^ 

the  aorta;  D,  a  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  ;  PD,  the  pancreatic  duct  exposed 
by  dissection  in  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  ;  Dm,  the  duodenum  ■  BD  the 
biliary  duct  opening  into  the  pancreatic  duct  at  .v.-  y,  the  intestinal  vessel's. 

receiving  on  its  road  the  bile-duct  (to  be  noticed  below)  so 
that  the  two  open  together  into  the  intestine.  The  length  of 
the  gland  is  trom  six  to  eight  inches. 

13.  The  (or  sweetbread)  of  other  Mammals  mav 

be  more  developed  and  complex  than  in  man,  as  in  Bears 
and  may  have  two  ducts— as  generally  in  Dogs.  It  may  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  arborescent  structure,  as  in  the  Hed4ho<^ 
and  Flymg  Fox.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  three  long  lobes 
mcetmg  together,  as  in  the  Pig.  ^ 

The  duct  may  enter  the  intestine  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  pylorus  than  in  man  (as  c.^r,  i,,  the  Beaver  and 
Rabbit),  and  quite  distinctly  from  the  bile-duct 

In  Bu-ds  the  pancreas  appears   as   a  narrow  clontjatcd 
gland  odgcd  in  the  fold  of  the  duodenum,  and  general  ?  en 
upon  Itself  hke  the  gut  it  adjoins.    It  has  usually  two  duc?s 
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entering  the  intestine  in  advance  of  the  entrance  of  the  biliary 
secretion. 

An  essential  similarity  exists  in  the  pancreas,  not  only  of 
Reptiles,  but  also  of  Batrachians  ;  and  yet  in  Fishes  this 
organ  appears  to  be  replaced  by  quite  another  structure.  In 
most  bony  Fishes  there  are  several,  or  many,  cascal  pouches 
attached  to  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
These  may  be  but  two  in  number,  as  in  the  Turbot  ;  or  there 


Fig.  381. — Digestive  Organs  of  a 
Sword-fish  {Xipkias  gladins). 

I,  liver;  cardiac  p.-irt  of  the  stomach  : 
py,  its  pyloric  part  :  pyloric  Cieca 
massed  into  a  body  like  the  conglome- 
rate pancreas  of  Mammals  ;  i,  intes- 
tine. 


Fig. 382. —Stomach  and  Intestine 
OF  a  Whiting  [^MerliingiisvulgarU). 

(After  Hyde  Salter.) 

a;  oisophagus  ;  c,  cardiac  end  of  the  i 
stomach;  pylorus;/,  numerous- 
pyloric  cseca  ;  /,  intestine. 


may  be  but  a  single  tube,  as  in  Polyptenis  ;  or  fifty,  as  in  the 
I'ilchard  ;  or  about  120,  as  in  the  Whiting.  Tliey  may  be  all' 
distinct,  or  they  m.ay  be  agglomerated  together  into  a  sort; 
of  solid  gland  (showing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  pancreas- 
of  liijrhcr  animals),  as  in  the  Sword-fish.  The  pancreas  may. 
he  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  Lancelot. 

14   The  LIVER  of  man,  the  largest  gland  m  his  body,  has- 
been  noticed  in  the  Fifth  Lesson  of  "  F.lcmentary  Physiology, 
V,  20 
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It  is  placed  rather  to  the  right  side  of  the  body,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  diaphragm  and  above  the  stomach,  and 
lies  within  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  aorta,  vena  cava, 
and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  are  interposed  between  it 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  whence  it  extends  to  the  front 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  to  its  right  and  left  sides. 

It  is  a  solid  organ,  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour,  smooth 
and  convex  above,  concave  and  uneven  below.  It  is  divisible 
into  certain  parts  (or  lobes),  which  are  defined  partly  by 
grooves  and  notches,  partly  by  ligaments  and  blood-vessels. 

In  the  Tenth  Lesson  of  the  present  course  was  described 
how  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  from  the  viscera  by  the 
portal  vein,  and  from  the  liver  to  the  adjacent  vena  cava 
by  the  hepatic  veins,  while  the  nutritive  blood  from  the 
aorta  is  distributed  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  itself  a 
branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It  was  also  noted  how  in  an  early 
stage  of  development  a  stream  of  blood  is  conveyed  by  a 
temporary  vessel,  the  umbilical  vein,  which  in  part  joins  the 
vena  porta,  in  part  sends  small  branches  into  the  liver,  and 
in  part  directly  unites  with  the  vena  cava  by  a  temporary 
canal  called  the  ductus  venosus. 

Now  the  liver,  when  viewed  above,  is  seen  to  be  divisible 
into  two  unequal  parts,  one  right  and  the  other  left,  by  means 
of  a  membranous  ligament  (called  the  broad  or  falciform 
ligament)  which  descends  to  it  from  the  adjacent  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  and  consists  of  two  folds  of  peritoneum,  as 
villi  be  hereafter  explained.  This  ligament  is  attached  to  the 
liver  in  a  line  running  from  the  posterior  margin  of  that  organ 
to  Its  anterior  one,  and  the  part  of  the  liver  on  the  left  of 
the  ligament  is  much  smaller  than  that  on  its  right. 

Viewing  the  liver  on  its  under  surface  (Fig.  383),  there  may 
be  seen  a  deep  groove  opposite  to  and  corresponding  with  the 
attachment  of  the  broad  ligament  (called  the  longiiudinal 
fissure),  which  lodges  a  fibrous  cord  (called  the  round  lio-a- 
nient).  The  anterior  part  of  this  cord  (which  passes  backwards 
to  the  hvcr  from  the  navel)  is  the  remnant  of  the  primitive 
umbilical  vein,  while  the  posterior  part  is  similarly  a  relic  of 
the  ductus  venosus.  On  this  account  the  anterior  part  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  is  called  the  lanbilical fissure,  while  its  pos- 
■  tcilor.P'irt  IS  named      fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  (Fi<r  38  0 

This  longitudinal  fissure  then  divides  the  liver  into  two 
^unequal  lobes  on  its  under  surface,  and  the  larger  of  these 
lobes  IS- again  subdivided  by  other  fissures.    Thus  a  small 
prominent  lobe  (called  Spigelian)  is  placed  at  the  hinder 
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border  of  the  liver,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fissure  of  the 
ductus  venosus.  It  is  bounded  behind  and  on  its  own  right 
side  by  a  short  and  deep  fissure  (or  rather  fossa)  called  the 
fissure  of  the  vciui  cai'a,  because  that  large  vein  runs  along  it. 

In  front  the  Spigelian  lobe  is  bounded  by  the  transverse  or 
portal  fissure,  which  crosses  the  under  surface  of  the  left  half 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  runs,  almost  at  right  angles, 
into  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  is  into  this  fissure  that  the 
portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  great  nerves  enter,  and  it 
is  from  it  that  the  bile-duct  proceeds  to  convey  away  the  biliary 
secretion.  The  portal  fissure  runs  to  the  right,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Spigelian  lobe.  That  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  liver  which  is  situate  behind  this  outer  part  of  the  portal 
fissure  is  called  the  eaitdate  lobe  (Fig.  385,  f),  and  is  a  sort  ot 


d,  hepatic 


Fig.  383. — The  Liver  viewed  from  riKLow. 
a  vena  cava  ;      vena  porta;  ;  c,  the  ductus  communis  clioledochi: 
artery;  /,  gall-bladder. 

ridge  which  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  to 
the^under  surface  of  the  great  right  lobe,  and  is  in  part  limited 
Ijehind  by  the  vena  cava.  That  part  of  the  right  lobe  which, 
is  in  front  of  the  portal,  or  transverse,  fissure  is  marked  by  a 
depression  in  which  lies  a  pear-shaped  bag.  called  the  i:all- 
bladder,  which  has  its  blind  end  (or  fundus)  forwards.  I  he 
anterior  end  of  this  depression  often  notches  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  great  right  lobe  of  the  liver  (Fig.  385,  (Vl 

The  bile,  ox  hepatic,  duct  descends  from  the  portal  fissure, 
in  front  of  the  vena  porta,  and  meets  the  duct  of  the  gall- 
bladder—termed the  evstic  di/ct—M  an  acute  angle.  1  he 
common  duct  formed  bv  tlie  union  of  these  two  is  callec 
the  iluclm  communis  cholcdocJius,  and  this  passes  into  the 
duodenum  side  by  side  witii  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  twd 
opening  into  the  intestine  by  a  common  orifice. 
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15.  In  that  man  possesses  a  liver,  he  agrees,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  First  Lesson,  with  all  the  other  members  of 
his  sub-kingdom  ;  and  in  that  he  possesses  a  solid  liver  he 
agrees  also  \vith  all,  excepting  only  the  Lancelet,  in  .which 


Fig.  384.— Viscera  of  Lizard  {Cnlotes). 
(After  Salvcrda.) 

^t,  lung  ;  //,  liver  ;  g,  gall-bladder  ;  s,  stomach  ;   /,  pancreas  ;   /,  intestine  • 
r,  rectum  :  ,■,  bladder. 

fo'l'Tff  "'"^'■'^  '^-'cc^m-like,  saccular  diverticulum 

(or  offshoot)  of  the  mtcstinc,  with  its  apex  turned  forwards. 
Ihe  hver  mcy  attain  a  much  greater  complexity,  as  regards 
number  of  ,ts  lobes,  than  we  find  in'man,^but  in  the 
majority  of  Vertebrates  (in  all,  that  is,  below  his  own  class) 
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it  is  almost  always  very  much  more  simple.  Thus,  in  Fishes 
the  liver  consists  generally  of  one  undivided  mass,  or  of  two 
lobes,  as  in  the  Cod  ;  or  three,  as  in  the  Carp  and  Rays— very 
rarely  of  more,  as  in  the  Tunny. 

In  Reptiles  the  liver  is  single,  as  in  the  Chameleon  and 
.Serpents,  or  consists  of  two  lobes,  as  in  the  Crocodile. 

In  Birds  there  are  also  two  lobes,  to  which  sometimes  (as 
c.cr.  in  the  Swan)  there  is  added  a  small  intermediate  lobe 
ariihe  back,  which  has  been  deemed  to  answer  to  man's  Spi- 
gelian lobe.  .  . 
"  It  is  in  man's  own  class,  however,  that  the  varieties 
greatest  both  in  number  and  interest  present  themselves. 


Fig  385.-IDEAL  Diagram  of  Under  Surface  of  Liver,  the  front  margin 
being  turned  upwards. 
(After  Flower.) 

caudate  ,obe:  C/^.cystic  notch.        ---"'.^^j^^lS^A^;,?:"  A^ai 

s.  Spigelian  lobe  ;  u,  rentnant  of  umbilical  vein,  vc,  vena  ca>.a. 
points  to  the  vena  cava. 

The  study  of  them  has  led  to  the  perception  that  the  most 
definite  and  tvpical  structure  of  the  liver  is  as  follows  ^ 
Spigelian  and  (2)  caudate  lobe,  each  defined  as  in  man 
(3  and  4),  two  divisions  of  that  part  of  the  liver  which  lies  on 

he  left  side  of  the  broad  ligament  and  winch  ^-e  named 
resDCctivelv  the  "lateral  left  lobe"  and  the  '  cential  lelt 

espective  y  the  ^^^^^  gf -bladder  and 

^r"lhe"?e;tS'VS^t t4  by  .^fissure,  and  named  the 
"  lateral  right  lobe." 
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Further  subdivision  is  rare,  though  it  may  exist,  as  e.g.  in 
the  Rodent  Capromys^  which  has  a  hver  consisting  of  many 
very  small  lobules  ;  and  in  the  Camel,  which  has  numerous 
small  superficial  lobules  on  that  organ.  In  the  Seals  also 
there  are  many  secondary  fissures. 

The  left  lateral  lobe  may  be  very  little  developed,  as  in 
Seinnopithecus.  The  same  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  left  central,  as  in  the  Noctule  Bat. 

The  right  lateral  lobe  may  be  excessively  small,  as  in  the 
Hare.  The  caudate  lobe  may  be  absent,  and  the  Spigelian 
quite  rudimentary,  as  in  the  Wombat. 


Fig.  386.-L1VER  OF  THE  Two-TOFD  Sloth  (Cholcefius)  seen  from  beneath,  its 
Iront  margin  being  turned  upwards. 
(After  Flower.) 

c,  caudate  lobe;  ^-  gall-bladder  :  Ic,  left  central  lobe;  rc,  right  centra!  lobe  ; 
ri,  right  lateral  lobe  ;  s,  s,  enormous  Spigelian  lobe. 

The  caudate  lobe  may  attain  a  great  size,  as  in  the 
American  Ape  Pitheda  (where  it  is  as  large  as  any  other 
lobe  of  the  hver),  and  in  the  Hedgehog.  The  Spigelian  lobe 
may  take  on  an  excessive  relative  development,  as  in  the  little 
deer  / ragulus,  and  above  all  in  Chola'pus 

th Jn  "^""l      ^^^"^  "''"P'^  than  in  man,  as  in 

smnn  '-'^  T%')'  '^'"^^"'^  only,  and  is  very 

small.  It  may  as  m  the  Hippopotamus,  have  no  fissures 
whatever  visible  the  representative  of  the  umbilical  vein 
running  deep  and  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver 
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In  possessing  a  gall-bladder  man  resembles  the  great 
majority  of  Vertebrates,  yet  it  may  be  absent  in  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  classes.  '  Thus  in  Fishes  it  is  wanting  in 
a  few  species,  as  e.g.  in  the  Lamprey  and  Pristis.  In 
Birds  it  is  wanting  in  most  Parrots  and  Cuckoos,  as  well 
as  in  the  Pigeons.  Amongst  Mammals  it  is  absent  in  the 
Cetacea,  the  Sloths,  the  Elephant,  the  Camel,  the  Hyrax, 
Horse,  Tapir,  and  Rhinoceros.    The  presence  or  absence  of 


Fig.  387.— Liver  of  the  Dolphin  {Dclf-liinus)  seen  rrom  beneath,  its  front 
margin  being  turned  upwards. 
{After  Flmuei:) 

lie,  united  left  lateral  and  left  ventral  lobes  ;  rcl,  united  right  central  and  right 
lateral  lobes  ;  vc,  vena  cava. 

this  organ,  however,  cannot  be  of  very  great  importance,  as 
it  is  absent  or  present  sometimes  in  the  same  species  ;  and 
even  two  gall-bladders  have  been  found  coe.xisting  in  an  indi- 
vidual Giraffe.  The  gall-bladder  may  be  placed  exceptionally 
on  the  left  side,  as  in  the  Thvlacine.  It  may  be,  as  it  were.  . 
inverted,  perforating  part  of  the  liver  and  appearing  on  the 
upper  surface,  as  in  Lemuroids,  e.g.  Galago. 

Where  a  gall-bladder  is  wanting,  the  bile-duct  may— as  m 
the  Elephant— be  dilated  at  its  entrance  into  the  duodcnvnn. 

The  colour  of  the  liver  may  differ  strikingly  from  that  which 
we  find  in  man.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Fishes,  where 
it  may  be  bright  red,  as  in  Iloloccuirum  On'i-ii/a/c ;  or  yellow, 
as  in  Af/ieri  'iiu prcsbvlcr ;  or  green,  as  in  the  Lamprey. 

The  liver  mav  also  be  much  less  dense  in  consistency  than 
in  man— as  in  Fishes  generally  ;  and  in  aquatic  Mammals,  ; 
such  as  the  Cetacea,  Seals,  and  Otter,  it  is  said  to  be  softer  , 
than  in  otiicr  kinds  of  the  same  class.  j 
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i6.  The  PERITONEUM  is.  as  was  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  lesson,  a  serous  membrane  Hning  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  reflected,  from  its  posterior  wall,  over  the 
viscera  which  the  abdomen  contains,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  completely  embracing  them,  but  nevertheless  really 
retaining  them  external  to  its  proper  cavity,  as  it  is  a  com- 
pletely closed  sac. 

To  understand  fully  this  complex  structure  it  will  be  well 
to  revert  to  what  was  said  regarding  embryonic  development. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  laminae  ventrales  split,  each 
lamina  thus  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner  lamella ;  that  the 
two  outer  lamellae  meet  ventrally  and  form  the  abdominal 
wall  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  two  inner  lamellae  also  meet 
ventrally  and  form  the  alimentary  canal — the  space  included 
between  the  two  pairs  of  lamella  {i.e.  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body-wall)  constituting  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity. 

Now,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  this  cavity  becomes  modi- 
fied to  form  a  continuous  serous  membrane,  and  this  mem- 


FiG.  388. — Diagram  of  thk  deve- 
lopment OP  THE  Trunk  and  its 
Skeleton,  as  shown  in  a  section 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk's 
long  axis. 

nc,  neural  canal  ;  ex,  epaxial  cartilages 
ascending  to  surround  it  ;  px,  par- 
axial cartilages  descending  in  the 
plate,  or  layer  (Ive),  external  to  //, 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ;  Ivi,  in- 
ternal plate  of  the  split  ventral 
lamina. 


Fig.  389.— Diackam  of  the  further 
Development  of  the  Trunk  as 
shown  in  a  section  similar  to  the  last. 
n,  alimentary  canal  supported  by  a  me- 
sentery-' formed  of  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  split  wall  of 
the  embryonic  ventral  lamina;  •  c 
epaxial  arch  ;  hypaxial  arch 'de- 
scending m  the  median  line  in  the 
root  of  the  inner  part  of  the  split  w.all 
01  the  ventral  lamina;  ;  rib  bi- 
furcating proximally  and  abuttinir 
ventrally  against  the  slernum,  which 
thus  completes  the  paraxial  arch  ■  w 
peritoneum,  bounding  on  all  sides  V 
the  pleuro-peritoneai  space.  ' 

brane  is  the  peritoneum.  But  the  root  part  of  the  inner  pair 
of  lamell^e-^..  that  part  which  intervenes  betwct.i  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  axial  skeleton-dimini  iS  a  d 
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ultimately  disappears  with  the  exception  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane coating  it,  and  thus,  the  two  serous  coats  of  its  two 
sides  meeting  together,  the  ahmentary  canal  comes  to  be 
slung  by  means  of  them  from  the  skeletal  axis  in  a  peritoneal 
fold,  or,  as  it  is  called,  jneseiiiery.  In  man  and  in  allied 
animals,  however,  the  alimentary  canal  is  very  tortuous  and 
convoluted,  and  has  annexed  to  it  many  complex  accessory 
structures.  Thus  the  lining  peritoneal  membrane,  passing 
from  one  digestive  organ  to  another  and  wrapping  them 
round  in  various  degrees  and  with  various  adhesions,  comes 
to  form  a  wonderfully  complex  structure. 

In  man,  beginning  from  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, we  find  a  fold  of  peritoneum  constituting  the  falci- 
form ligament,  before  described,  attaching  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  peritoneum  then  descends,  coating  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava.  It  also  descends, 
and  coats  the  liver.  From  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  it 
again  descends  to  the  stomach,  in  a  double  fold  of  membrane 
called  the  gastro-hepatic  ontcntutn.  It  next  encloses  the 
stomach  and  also  the  spleen.  It  also  invests  the  intestines 
except  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum,  but  it  coats  the  anterior 
surface  of  that  gut  as  well  as  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of 
the  bladder.  From  between  the  stomach  and  the  transverse 
colon,  a  great,  free,  apron-like  flap  of  peritoneum,  called  the 
great  omentum,  hangs  down  loosely  in  front  of  the  bowels. 

This  great  complex  bag,  the  peritoneum,  exists  in  all  Ver- 
tebrates, but  in  lower  forms  is  greatly  simplified  in  conformity 
with  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  viscera  (Fig.  390).  In 
Fishes  its  cavity  sometimes  communicates  with  the  exterior 
by  two  apertures  placed  near  the  external  termination  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  e.g.  in  the  Lamprey,  Eel,  Salmon,  and 
others.  It  may  communicate  by  a  single  openmg  placed 
further  forwards,  as  in  the  Lancelet.  It  may  communicate 
with  the  pericardium,  e.g.  in  Myxine,  the  Sturgeon,  and 
Sharks,  as  was  indicated  in  describing  the  diaphragm. 

It  may,  as  in  most  Reptiles,  and  in  Batrachians  and  Birds, 
line  uninterruptedly  the  thoracic  .and  abdominal  cavity, 
forming  one  pleuro-peritoneal  sac  ;  thus  differing  from  man 
(and  Mammals),  in  whom,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Lesson, 
the  thorax  has  its  own  proper  serous  sac,  that  muscular  par- 
tition the  diaphragm,  dividing  the  two  cavities  in  Mammals. 
The  peritoneum  may  be  delicate  and  transparent,  as  in  man. 
It  is  so  in  his  class  generally,  and  in  Birds.  It  may,  how- 
ever be  black,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Reptiles  and 
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Fishes.  It  may  have  a  silvery  metallic  lustre,  as  often  in  the 
last-named  class. 

It  may,  as  in  Birds,  form  great  cells  which  communicate 
with  the  lungs,  and  thence  become  inflated  with  air. 

The  peritoneum  may  be  incomplete,  being  reduced,  as  it 
were  by  local  atrophy,  to  shreds  and  patches,  as  in  many 
cartilaginous  Fishes,  e.g.  the  Sturgeon. 

Instead  of  an  omentum  passing  post-axially  as  in  Mam- 
mals, two  such  structures  may  extend  pre-axially  {i.e.  towards 
the  head)  from  the  oelvic  region,  as  in  many  Lizards. 


Fic.  390. — Diagram  of  a  Transverse  Section  of  a  Lizard,  showing  the 
stomach,  spleen,  lesser  omentum,  and  falciform  hepatic  ligaments,  all  in  their 
typical  or  median  position. 

{After  Pittard.) 

ns,  neural  spine  ;  t",  neural  canal  ;  />,  outer  surface  of  body  ;  peritoneum  lining 
the  body-cavity  and  investing  the  viscera  ;  a,  the  aorta  ;  s,  the  spleen  ;  g,  the 
stomach  ;  /z,  the  gall-duct ;  /,  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  ;  r,  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  whole  intestine  {i.e.  both  the  great  and  small  intes- 
tines) may  be  suspended  by  one  continuous  mesentery,  even 
in  man's  own  class,  as  in  the  Shrew  and  the  Elephant. 

17.  In  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  alimentary  system  the 
first  notable  modification  is  the  splitting  of  the  laminte  ven- 
trales,  as  already  mentioned.  When  by  the  ventral  union  of 
the  inner  lamina;  the  alimentary  canal  is  formed,  this  canal 
is  at  first  a  straight  tube  closed  at  both  ends,  and  extending 
along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  axial  skeleton. 

After  a  time  the  tube,  towards  the  middle  of  the  body,  bends 
away  from  this  axis  in  a  sharp  ventral  curve,  while  that  part 
of  it  on  the  pre-axial  side  (side  next  the  head)  of  the  curve 
dilates  and  becomes  the  stomach.  The  part  on  the  post- 
axial  side  of  the  curve  becomes  the  transverse  colon,  while 
the  intervening  loop  becomes  greatly  lengthened  and  exces- 
sively convoluted  to  form  the  small  intestine  and  asccndino- 
colon,  a  little  bud-like  offshoot  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
caecum.    As  we  have  seen,  this  proximitv  of  the  transverse 
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colon  to  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  thus  early  initiated, 
persists  with  great  constancy.  Each  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
alimentary  canal  becomes  perforated  by  means  of  a  depres- 
sion which  appears  on  its  surface,  and  which  deepens  till  it 
opens  into  the  nascent  alimentary  canal. 

The  large  intestine  is  at  first  of  less  capacity  than  the 
small,  and  the  vermiform  appendix  is  at  first  as  wide  as  the 
csecum. 

Immediately  below  the  dilatation  for  the  stomach  a  very 
small  offshoot  grows  out  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
around  this  a  soft  mass  of  tissue  is  developed — the  future 
liver.  The  transitions  which  take  place  with  regard  to  the 
blood-vessels  in  connexion  with  this  part  have  been  already 
described  in  Lesson  X.  The  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
which  is  pre-axial  to  the  stomach  becomes,  of  course,  the 
oesophagus.  It  also  gives  off  diverticula,  but  as  these  (after- 
wards the  lungs)  are  not  directly  related  to  the  alimentary 
system,  they  will  l3e  noticed  in  the  succeeding  and  last  Lesson. 

18.  Thus  a  certain  rough  and  general  approximation  to 
the  earlier  conditions  of  the  digestive  system  found  in  man 
manifestly  persists  in  lower  Vertebrata  ;  in  some  Fishes  the 
alimentary  canal  being,  as  we  have  seen,  of  nearly  uniform 
width  throughout  its  course,  without  even  a  dilatation  to  form 
a  distinct  stomach.  The  liver  in  its  earliest  condition  recalls  its 
permanent  form  in  Amphioxus.  As  we  ascend  through  the 
Vertebrate  series,  we  find  in  the  highest  class  a  greater  com- 
plication of  definite,  distinct,  and  mutually  related  parts, 
although  the  ascent  is  by  no  means  regular.  Not  in  man  do 
we  find  the  most  complex  stomach,  but  in  the  Sheep.  Not 
in  him  is  the  caecum  at  its  maximum,  but  in  the  Indris  and 
some  others  before  mentioned.  Valvula;  conniventes,  mdced. 
are  a  marked  character  of  the  small  intestine  of  man.  but 
they  are  yet  more  marked  in  the  Ornithorhynchus.  The  liver 
may  be  much  more  complex  than  in  him,  but  it  may  also  be 
more  simple  even  in  his  own  class.  The  tongue  may  be 
much  longer  and  more  mobile  ;  it  may  also  be  nnich  shorter 
and  less  mobile,  or  may  abort  altogether.  Salivary  glands 
may  be  completely  absent  ;  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  attain 
a  size  and  complexity  to  which  those  of  man  are  far  from  at- 
tninincr  The  alimentary  system,  then,  hardly  agrees  with  the 
nervous  system  in  i)rescnting  marked  and  readily  appreciable 
characters  by  which  man's  organization  exhibits  an  evident 
and  unmistakable  superiority,  though  a  certain  superiority 
probably  exists  in  the  reciprocal  co-ordination  of  its  parts. 
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LESSON  XII. 

THE  EXCRETORY  ORGANS. 

I.  In  the  First  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology,"  §  23, 
while  explaining  the  nature  of  the  excretory  process  and  its 
most  general  conditions,  it  was  stated  that  the  excretory 
ORGANS  are  three  in  number,  namely  :  (i),  the  skin;  (2),  the 
lungs  ;  and  (3),  the  kidneys.  The  description  of  the  skin  and 
its  various  appendages  has  formed  the  subject  of  our  Seventh 
Lesson.  Nevertheless,  the  consideration  of  its  glandular 
structure  was  purposely  deferred  to  the  Twelfth  Lesson,  and 
may  be  here  considered,  with  the  lungs  and  kidneys  together 
with  adjoined  and  adjacent  structures  not  yet  treated  of. 

The  lungs,  however,  are  importers  of  oxygen  (for  the 
aeration  of  the  blood)  as  well  as  excretory  organs  ;  it  is  not, 
then,  surprising  that  the  external  skin  may  assume  that  func- 
tion also,  as  in  fact  we  found  (when  considering  the  circulating 
system)  to  be  the  case  in  Batrachians. 

The  function  of  importing  oxygen  into  the  blood  is  per- 
formed in  many  animals  by  a  set  of  organs  of  which  no  repre- 
sentative exists  in  man,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  referred 
to  in  the  Lessons  of  "  Elementary  Physiology,"  though  they 
must  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  concluding 
Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Anatomy."  The  organs  in  question 
(mentioned  in  our  First  and  Tenth  Lessons)  are  the  gills,  or 
branchice.  These  are  delicate  processes  of  skin,  richly  supplied 
with  blood  and  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen,  not  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  in  which  they  float,  but  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  particles  of  air  which  are  mixed 
up  with  and  dissolved  in  that  water.  Such  structures,  as  might 
be  expected,  arc  only  found  in  animals  which  live  in  or 
frequent  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  though  not  all  animals 
which  frequent  water  have  gills. 

Thus,  in  being  destitute  of  branchiae,  man  agrees  not  only 
with  the  whole  of  his  class  (including,  of  course,  the  Whales 
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and  Porpoises),  but  with  the  Sauropsida  also  ;  while  in  pos- 
sessing lungs  he  agrees  with  all  Vertebrates,  except  Fishes, 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  Mud-fish  {Lepidosiren)  are 
destitute  of  true  lungs.  First,  then,  may  be  considered  the 
lungs  as  they  exist  in  man  and  Vertebrates  generally.  After 
that  will  naturally  follow  the  consideration  of  gills,  or  branchise, 
parts  which  in  function  answer  to  the  lungs  of  man,  though 
they  have  no  resemblance  in  structure  or  mode  of  development. 


Fig.  391.— The  Heart,  Great  Vessels,  and  Lungs.    Fkon't  View. 

A' i-',  right  ventricle;  LV,  left  ventricle;  RA,  right  auricle;  LA.  left  auricle; 
J^f,  aorta;  pulmonary  artery;  /'K,  pulmonary  veins;  RL.  right  lung; 

LL,  left  lung  ;  VS,  vena  cava  superior;  SC,  subclavian  vessels  :  C.  carotids: 
R  and  right  and  left  jugularveins  ;  /-V,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  T",  trachea; 

3,  bronchi.    All  the  great  vessels  but  tho.se  of  the  lungs  are  cut. 

2.  The  LUNG.S  of  man  h;ivc  been  shortly  described  in 
the  Fourth  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology."  They  are 
two  in  number,  one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  heart,  and 
(with  it  and  the  blood-vessels,  air-passages,  and  cesophagus) 
lill  up  the  entire  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  lungs  arc 
;iltached,  by  their  roots,  to  tlic  two  bnnchcs  of  the  windpipe 
(hereafter  to  be  described),  and  to  the  grc;il  vessels  proceed- 
ing to  and  fro  between  the  lungs  and  the  he;irt. 

From  lliis  attachment  each  lung  hangs  down  freely  sus- 
pended in  a  short  serous  sac— the  plnira  which  closely 
invests  it.    'I'liis  is  the  proper  serous  sac  oi  ihc  thorax. 
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The  two  pleurae  line  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  thorax, 
and  are  reflected  over  the  two  lungs  at  their  roots  respectively. 
In  this  way  the  two  adjacent  (innerj  sides  of  the  two  pleuras 
traverse  the  thorax  from  behind  forwards.  They  are  not, 
however,  in  contact,  but  se^jarated  by  two  interspaces  termed 
inediastina. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  contains  the  heart  in  its  pericar- 
dium, as  described  in  our  Tenth  Lesson. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  contains  the  oesophagus,  the 
aorta,  the  vena  azygos,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  together  with 
the  pneumogastric  nerves. 


Fig.  392.— Transverse  Section  of  the  Chest,  with  the  Heart  and 
Lungs  (each  Lung  invested  With  its  Pleuka)  in  place. 
DV ,  dorsal  vertebra,  or  joint  of  the  backbone  ;  Ac,  Ao.  aorta,  the  top  of  its  arch 
being  cut  away  in  this  section;  SC,  superior  vena  cava;  PA,  pulmonary 
artery,  divided  into  a  branch  for  each  lung  ;  LP,  PP,  left  and  right  pulmonary 
veins;  Br,  bronchi  ;  PL,  LP,  right  and  left  lungs;  (P,  oesophagus. 

Each  lung  is  conical  in  shape,  and  has  a  broad,  concave 
base,  which  rests  upon  the  diaphragm.  The  inner  surface  of 
each  lung  is  turned  towards  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  convex  pericardium. 

The  right  lung  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  left,  and  is 
divided  by  two  notches  into  three  portions  or  lobes.  The  left 
lung  has  only  a  single  notch  and  two  lobes. 

Beneath  the  serous  coat,  each  lung  has  a  layer  of  cellular 
membrane,  mixed  with  much  elastic  tissue,  which  passes  in 
between  the  minute  air-tubes  and  air-cells,  as  described  in 
§  8  of  the  Fourth  Lesson  of  "Elementary  I'hysiology." 

In  development  the  lungs  first  make  their  appearance  as 
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two  little  bulgings  (or  sacs)  from  the  ventral  side  of  the 
oesophageal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  little  sacs 
afterwards  elongate,  and  ultimately  come  to  hang  by  a  single 
and  common  supporting  tube. 

At  first  simple  in  structure,  they  gradually  acquire  the 
complicated  condition  which  subsecjuently  exists. 

3.  In  the  free  suspension  of  the  lungs  in  the  thoracic 
cavity  man  agrees  with  all  the  other  members  of  his  class, 
but  they  may  be  fixed  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  dorsal  side  of 
that  cavity,  as  in  Birds  and  Chelonians. 

Similarly  their  enclosure  in  two  pleurte  is  an  exclusively 
Mammalian  character.  The  lungs  may,  as  in  Batrachians 
and  Saurians,  hang  into  the  general  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity, 
being  completely  invested  (except  at  their  roots)  by  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  membrane  ;  or  they  may  lie  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
that  cavity,  as  in  Birds  and  Chelonians,  being  coated  by  the 
pleuro-peritoneum  on  their  ventral  aspect  only. 

Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  as  in  man  and  his  class,  the  lungs  may  extend  to 
nearly  the  most  post-axial  part  of  the  abdominal  ca\  it_\',  as  in 
the  Aiiiphiiiiini  and  Siren. 

The  lungs  may  each  be  single  and  undivided,  as  in  Birds 
and  Cetaceans  ;  or  there  may  be  as  many  as  five  lobes  in 
the  right  lung  (as  in  the  Hamster  and  Marmot),  and  three  in 
the  left — or  even  six  m  the  right  and  five  in  the  left  (as  in  the 
common  Porcupine).  Sometimes  there  is  an  azygos  lobe 
proceeding  from  the  right  lung,  and  placed  between  the 
heart  and  the  diaphragm,  as  in  Oniithorliyniclius.  This 
may  exist  when  the  lungs  are  otherwise  undivided,  as  in  the 
Elephant. 

The  right  lung  may  be  twice  as  large  as  the  left,  even  in 
man's  class,  as  in  the  Musk  Deer  and  Porcupine. 

The  lungs  may  be  nearly  equal  in  size,  as  in  Frogs ;  the> 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  still  more  unsymnictrically  deve- 
loped than  in  the  Musk  Deer.  This  is  the  case  in  Serpents 
and  Opiiioiiiorplta  :  and  one  lung  may  be  quite  rudimentary, 
as  in  the  common  King  Snake  ;  or  absent  altogether,  as 
in  at  least  some  kinds  of  Viper.  The  riglit  lung  may  be 
much  smaller  than  tlic  left,  as  in  the  snakc-likc  liatrachian 
Gyinnopliioiia. 

As  regards  the  minute  structure  of  the  lungs,  man  agrees 
with  the  whole  of  his  class.  The  substance  of  these  organs, 
however,  may,  consist,  as  in  Birds,  of  fine  tubes  (the  -walls 
of  which  are  minutely  sacculated),  given  olT  at  right  angles 
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from  other  tubes,  which  again  spring  at  right  angles  from  the 
bronchi  or  primary  divisions  of  the  windpipe. 

The  lungs  may  be  cellular  throughout  their  extent,  while 
yet  the  bronchi  do  not  give  off  branches  within  them,  as  in 
Chcloiiia  and  Crocodilia. 

They  may  be  cellular  only  near  their  root,  the  more  post- 
axial  part  of  the  lung  being  a  simple  membranous  air-bag,  as 
in  Serpents. 

Part  of  the  arterial  blood,  carried  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
instead  of  going  to  the  lung  may  be  conveyed  by  small 
branches  to  the  oesophagus,  as  in  Menopoma,  A?nphiuma, 
and  Siren. 

Part  of  the  venous  blood  of  the 
lungs,  instead  of  returning  direct  to 
the  heart,  may  enter  the  veins  of  the 
trunk,  as  in  Proteus. 

When  there  is  an  air-sac  which  does 
not  both  receive  blood  directly  from 
and  return  it  directly  to  the  heart — 
i.e.,  when  there  is  no  true  p^chnonary 
circulation — such  an  air-sac  (whether 
single  or  double)  is  termed  a  swim- 
bladder,  or  air-bladder,  and  a  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  is  found  in  most 
Teleostean  and  in  all  Ganoid  Fishes. 

A    swim-bladder,   however,  may 
closely  approximate  to  a  lung,  as  in 
Ceratodus,  where,  though  blood  is 
not  brought  to  that  bladder  directly, 
as  in  Lepidosiren,  yet  blood  is  sent   f.^.  393._d,agkam  of  a 
du'ectly  to  the  heart  by  a  pulmonary      Lobuleof  the  Lung  of  a 
vein  which  opens  into  the  atrium  of     Bird,  greatly  magnified. 
the  heart,  or  chamber  representing    {'^/ier  T/wmtis  imiianis.) 
the  (as  yet  undifferentiated)  auricles. 

The  swim-bladder  may  present  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 

Thus,  it  may  be  double  and  connected  with  the  ventral  part 
of  the  oesophageal  portion  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  by  a  short 
tube,  the  dtictus  pneiiiiiaticus,  as  in  Polypieriis;  or  single  and 
connected  more  with  the  side  of  the  same  part,  as  in  Cera- 
todusAwA  Erythriiiiis.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  rcsophagus,  as  in  Lepidosteus  and  the  Carp  ;  or 
with  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach,  as  in  the  Herring. 

The  ductus  pneumaticus  may  be  long,  narrow,  and  bent,  as 
in  the  Carp  ;  or  short,  straight,  and  wide,  as  in  Lepidoslcus. 
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It  may  abort  altogether  in  the  adult  (the  swim-bladder  thus 
becoming  quite  separate  from  the  alimentary  tube),  as  in  the 
Cod,  Perch,  and  very  many  others. 

In  shape  the  swimming-bladder  may  bifurcate  anteriorly 
as  in  Lucio-perca,  or  posteriorly  as  in  Acanthurus j  or  it 
may  be  constricted  towards  its  middle,  as  in  the  Carp  ; 
or  it  may  send  out  two  blind  processes  on  each  side, 
as  in  Corvinaj  or  a  multitude  on  each  side,  as  in  Johnius. 
Finally,  the  swim-bladder  may  give  out  processes  from 
each  side,  each  process  bifurcating  dorsally  and  ventrally, . 

and  each  dorsal  and  ventral  bifurca- 
tion again  dividing  and  anastomosing 
with  processes  of  the  opposite  side, 
the  whole  complex  structure  being 
invested  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 
This  maximum  of  complexity  is  ex- 
hibited by  Callichihys. 

It  may  be  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal ear,  as  in  the  Carp  (^Cyprimis 
and  Loach  (Cobiiis),  by  the  interven- 
tion of  small  special  ossicles  analo- 
gous to,  but  not  homologous  with,  tiie 
auditory  ossicles  of  man.  In  th: 
Loach  the  bladder  seems  chiefly 
related  to  some  auditory  function,  as 
it  only  extends  to  the  third  vertebra. 

The   cavity  of  the  swim-bladdcr 
may  be  simple,  as  is  usually  the  case  : 
it  may  be  divided  by  septa,  as  \\\ 
iMG.  394^-AiR-B..AUL-rR  oi^     Bavriis  :  it  may,  Hnally,  be  so  sub- 
Johnius  lobaius.  divided  into  cells  as  to  be  like  the  lung 

of  a  Reptile,  as  is  tlie  case  in  Ainia. 
Relia  mimbiliij  may  exist  in  the  swim-bladder,  as  in  the  Cod. 
Every  representati\-e  of  a  lung  may  be  absent,  as  in  the 
Sharks,  Rays,  Plcuroncctidcr,  Marsipobranchii,  and  Aiiiplii- 
oxics,  in  all  of  which  there  is  no  swim-bladdcr. 

The  mechanism  of  aerial,  pulmonic  respiration,  which  exists 
in  man,  exists  also  in  all  Mammals — the  dia]ihragin  being 
ihcir  main  agent  in  filling  and  emiHying  the  lungs. 

The  lungs,  however,  may  be  filled  and  emptied  by  alternate 
movements  of  the  sternum  towards  and  away  from  the  \'erte- 
bral  column.  This  is  the  c;ise  in  lairds  (Fig.  76),  where  such 
movements  are  aided  by  the  syiun'ial  articulations  between 
the  sternal  and  vertebral  ribs. 
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Analogous  motions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  ribs 
alternately  dilate  and  contract  the  body-cavity,  and  so  fill 
and  empty  the  lungs — in  Saurians  and  Serpents. 

In  Chelonians,  where  the  ribs  are  immovably  fixed,  and  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  solid  exo-skeleton 
(the  plastron),  inhalation  is  effected  by  forcing  air  down  the 
windpipe  by  an  action  analogous  to  swallowing.  The  mouth 
being  filled  with  air,  the  posterior  nares  and  all  possible 
exits  are  closed,  except  that  leading  to  the  lungs  ;  and  down 
that  exit  air  is  forced  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat.  Exhalation  is  effected  by  means  of  muscular  con- 
tractions at  the  most  post-axial  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

In  Batrachians  (which  are  devoid  of  ribs,  or  have  but  very 
short  ones)  the  respiratory  movements  are  similarly  effected, 
air  being  swallowed  by  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  and  expelled  by  those  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Thus  to  suffocate  a  Frog  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  its  mouth 
open. 

4.  The  lungs  of  man  communicate  with  the  mouth  and  so 
with  the  external  air,  by  means  of  a  single  channel,  the  wind- 
pipe or  TRACHEA  ;  which  divides  at  its  lower  end  info  two 
branches,  termed  bronchi,  one  bronchus  going  to  each  lung. 

The  trachea  is  a  straight,  permanently  open  tube,  com- 
mencing above  at  the  larynx  (shortly  to  be  described),  which 
is,  as  it  were,  its  expanded  upper  end.  It  descends,  in  the 
middle  line,  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  to  opposite  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  bifurcates,  dividing  into  the  right  and  left  bronchus. 

The  trachea  is  formed  of  membrane  strengthened  by  a 
series  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  horizontal  cartilaginous  rino-s, 
which  are  not  however  complete  behind,  so  that  the  hinder 
wall  of  the  tube,  being  entirely  membranous,  is  flattened. 
'Ihe  tube  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  its  wall  con- 
tains muscular  fibres  and  cellular  tissue,  with  glands  vessels, 
.and  nerves.  '  ' 

The  bronchi  have  the  same  structure  as  the  trachea,  except 
that  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  shorter  and  narrower  '  There 
are  from  six  to  eight  in  the  right  bronchus;  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  the  left. 

Within  the  lung  the  bronchi  divide  and  subdivide  like  the 
branches,  branchlels,  and  twigs  of  a  tree.  These  succcssivelv 
sma  er  and  smaller  tubes  are  kept  distended  by  successively 
smaller  and  more  delicate  cartilages,  which  are  no  longer  in 
the  form  of  rings  mcompletc  behind,  but  are  irregularly-shaped 
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pieces  of  various  sizes.  Tlie  ultimate  twigs  are  entirely  mem- 
branous. The  mucous  lining  of  the  tubes  lines  the  ultimate 
air-cells  themselves. 


Fig.  395.— Back  View  of  thj.  Nfjck:  and  Thokax  of  a  Hi'Man  Si  b.ifct 

from  wh'ch  the  vertebral  column  anj  whole  posterior  w.ill  of  the  Chest  are 

supposed  to  be  removed. 
M,  mouth:  Gl.  glottis;    Tr,  tr.-iche.i  :   LL,  left  huig :  RL,  right  hmg :  /?'•• 

bronchus;  PA,  puhnon.ary  artery;  /'/',  puhiionary  veuis ;  Ao,  aorta;  /'. 

diaphragm;  H,  heart;  I'CI,  vena  cava  inferior. 

5.  In  that  he  h-ns  a  trachea,  man  agrees  with  all  Mam- 
mals and  Sauropsidans,  and  with  the  Ophiomorpha,  Mnio- 
poina,  and  Siirii,  amongst  Batrachians.  A  trachea  may, 
however,  be  entn-cly  wanting,  the  lungs  springing  mimcdiatcly 
from  the  larynx,  as  in  the  common  Frog  and  Toad.  It  ma> 
be  present,  but  short  and  wholly  membranous,  as  in 
SaliDuaiidra. 

It  m;iy  be  much  shorter  relatively  than  m  man  m  his  owr 
class  (as  r  in  \Vh;ilcs\  or  it  mav  be  much  longer,  as  ir 
Ruminantsr    In  P.irds,  however,  it  attains  its  ma.ximum  0: 

relative  length.  .  ,       ,  • 

In  s(i  f;ir  ;is  the  trachea  of  man  is  a  straight  tube,  it  agrees 
with  thai  of  all  other  members  of  his  class,  except  the  Three-. 
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toed  Sloth  {Bradypiis),  in  which  it  is  bent  abruptly  on  itself  in 
a  single  fold  ;  and  with  Reptiles,  except  some  Crocodiles  and 
Chelonians  in  which  it  is  similarly  bent.  It  may  be  still 
more  bent,  even  coiled  (as  in  many  Birds),  and  the  coils  may 
lie  beneath  the  skin,  external  to  the  pectoral  muscles,  as  in 
Anas  seini-palmata,  or  sheltered  in  an  excavation  in  the 
keel  of  the  sternum,  as  in  the  common  Crane  and  male  wild 
Swan. 

In  that  there  are  two  bronchi  and  no  more,  man  agrees 
with  the  great  majority  of  Vertebrates  that  possess  a  trachea. 
One  bronchus,  however,  may  abort  with  its  appended  lung  (as 
in  many  Serpents),  or  there  may  be  a  third  bronchus,  as  in 
Ruminants,  the  Hog,  and  Cetaceans. 

The  rings  of  the  trachea  may  be  ossified,  as  in  most  Birds. 
They  may  be  as  few  as  three,  as  in  the  Dugong  ;  or  as  mary 
as  110,  as  in  the  Camel  ;  or  even  300,  as  in  the  Flamingo  and 
the  Boa.  They  may  completely  encircle  the  tube,  as  in  Birds 
generally,  and  in  the  Horse  (though  in  most  Mammals  thev 
are  incomplete  behind,  especially  in  Rodents).  Some  of 
the  rings  of  the  trachea  may  be  incomplete  in  front,  as  in  the 
Emeu. 

The  trachea  may  increase  in  size  downwards,  as  in  the 
Turkey  ;  or  it  may  present  a  more  sudden  enlargement  before 
bifurcating  to  form  the  bronchi,  as  in  the  Merganser  ;  or  two 
such  enlargements,  as  in  the  Goosander.  It  may  be  divided 
by  a  septum  extending  from  above  downwards,  as  in  the 
Penguin  and  Spliargis. 

A  special  structure  may  be  developed  (as  in  most  Birds) 
at  the  junction  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  This  is  the  syrinx, 
and  is  the  organ  of  song  in  singing  birds.  It  is  also  called 
the  lower  larynx,  and  is  quite  a  different  part  from  -the  true 
or  upper  larynx,  shortly  to  be  described. 

The  syrinx  is  generally  formed  by  the  coalescence  or  modi- 
fied shape  of  the  lower  rings  of  the  trachea  and  the  upper 
ones  of  the  bronchi,  the  latter  being  incomplete  internally,  so 
that  the  sides  of  the  bronchi  which  look  towards  each  other 
are  at  their  upper  part  merely  membranous,  forming  the 
virmbraiia  tyiiipanifonnis.  Internally  the  syrinx  is  generally 
divided  a  bar  of  bone,  from  the  upper  margin  of^which  a 
dchcatc  membrane  ascends  into  the  trachea,  ending  in  a  free 
concave  margin,  whence  it  is  termed  the  iiiciiibraiia  sani- 
luiians.  This  highly  vibratilc  mcml^rane,  together  with  two 
elastic  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  placed  one  on  each  outer 
side  of  the  commenccimyrt  of  each  bronchus,  are  the  special 
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agents  of  song.  Their  action  is  modified  by  special  muscles. 
Generally  there  are  two  pairs  of  muscles  passing  from  the 
clavicles  or  sternum  to  the  trachea  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
may  be  five  or  six  pairs  of  muscles  pass- 
ing down  from  the  trachea  to  the  bron- 
chial rings.  These  additional  muscles  are. 
present  in  singing  birds,  but  also  in  many 
birds  that  do  not  sing,  as  e.g.  the  Raven. 

There  may  be  no  membrana  semi- 
lunaris, and  only  three  pairs  of  additional 
muscles,  in  birds  highly  gifted  as  to  their 
powers  of  emitting  special  sounds.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  Parrots,  where,  howe\cr, 
the  lateral  elastic  folds  of  membrane  are 
well  developed. 

A  syrinx  may  be  formed  b\-  the  trachea 
only  (without  the  intervcr,;i.on  of  the 
bronchi),  as  in  Tliaiiiiiophilus  and  Opctio- 
r]ty)icliits,  where  the  post-axial  part  of  the  trachea  has  delicate 
walls,  and  is  flattened  dorso-ventrally  with  six  or  seven  d.li- 
cate  segments  of  rings,  the  rings  being- 
interrupted  laterally.  The  additional 
muscles  here  pass  from  the  part  of  the 
trachea  above  (pre-axial  to)  the  syrinx 
to  the  tracheal  ring  beyond  it. 

A  syrinx  may  be  formed  in  each 
bronchus  (without  the  intervention  of 
the  trachea),  as  in  Stcatoniis,  where 
more  than  ten  rings  in  each  bronchus 
may  be  counted  iDcfore  reaching  the 
syrinx,  and  where  a  pair  of  muscles 
passes  to  each  bronchus  from  the 
trachea. 

Bronchi  may  be  absent  together  with 
the  trachea,  as  in  the  common  Frog 
and  Toad.  They  may  be  absent  tliough 
a  trachea  is  present,  as  in  Siren.  They 
may  open  at  once  into  the  lung,  without 
raniifying,  as  in  Ophidians.  They  may 
tiavcrse  "the  lung,  soon  losing  their  car- 
tilaginous rings,  and  having  ajjcrtures 

in  each  side  leading  into  the  large  pouch-hke  air-cells  ot  the 
lungs,  as  in  the  Crocodile.  They  may  similarly  enter  the  lungs 
an;r  I'oie  their  rings,  but  gi\  e  oif  secondary  branches  at  right 
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angles,  these  again  tertiary  ones  in  a  similar  way,  as  in  Birds 
(Fig.  393).  Not  only,  however,  may  the  bronchi  be  thus 
arranged  (instead  of  dividing  like  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a 
tree,  as  in  man  and  Mammals),  but  they  may  open  at  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  into  large  air-sacs,  as  in  Birds. 

In  Reptiles  (amongst  the  Chameleons  and  Geckos)  the 
lung  may  be  drawn  out,  towards  its  post-axial  end,  into 
narrow  prolongations  which  penetrate  between  the  viscera. 
In  Birds,  however,  there  may  be  nine  well-defined  air-sacs, 
or  greatly  enlarged  prolongations  of  the  membrane  of  the 
bronchi.  Two  of  these  take  origin  respectively  from  the  end 
of  each  main  bronchus,  and  are  the  posterior,  or  abdojuinal, 
air-sacs.  Four  others  are  the  pair  of  anterior  and  the  pair 
of  posterior  thoracic  air-sacs.  They  lie  in  the  thorax  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  lung,  and  spring  from  primary  branches 
of  the  bronchi.  The  seventh  and  eighth  air-sacs  are  the  cervical 
ones,  and  lie  outside  the  thorax  ;  the  ninth  air-sac — the  inter- 
clavicular— is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  what  was  at  first 
a  pair  of  sacs. 

Very  generally  some  of  these  air-sacs  are  prolonged  into  or 
communicate  with  the  air-cavities  of  the  bones.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  interclavicular,  the  cervical,  and  the 
abdominal  air-sacs,  but  never  with  the  thoracic  ones. 

6.  The  LARYNX  of  man  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
.Seventh  Lesson  of"  Elementary  Physiology,"  §§  21-25. 

The  Larynx  is  the  expanded  upper  part  of  the  trachea  sus- 
tained by  cartilages,  more  or  less  movable,  of  modified 
forms  and  special  names,  opening  at  the  back  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus,  and 
behind  the  tongue. 

The  largest  piece  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
larynx  is  the  thyroid  cartilage,''  which  produces  that  promi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  throat,  popularly 
known  as  Adam's  apple.  It  is  formed  of  two  plates,  united 
along  the  middle  line  in  front,  at  an  acute  angle,  but  widely 
open  behind.  The  hinder  margins  of  these  two  plates  are 
vertical  and  prolonged  into  a  process  both  above  and  below. 
ICach  of  the  two  upper  processes  is  connected  by  a  ligament 
with  the  tip  of  the  corresponding  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  body  of  which  bone  li.es  over  the  front  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  hyoid  is  connected  wilh  the  thyroid  by  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  is  situate  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
giving  origin  to  the  muscles  forming  that  gustatory  organ'. 

'  Frcm  tfif,)[rwj,  a  shield,  and  tliutj. 
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Each  of  the  two  lower  processes  of  the  posterior  margins  ot 
the  thyroid  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  cartilage  next  to 
be  described. 

This  latter,  the  c;76wV/'  cartilage,  forms  a  complete  ring, 
deepest  behind  (where  the  thyroid  is  open),  placed  beneath 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  forming  the  uppermost  ring  of  the 
trachea,  with  both  of  which  parts  it  is  connected  by  mem- 
brane. 

TliQ  aryfe/ioid-  cartilages  are  two  in  number,  placed  side 
by  side,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  posterio-- 


Fig.  398. — Diagram  of  the  Larynx,  the  thyroid  cartilngc  being  supposed  to  be 
tran.sparent,  and  allowing  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  (.^  r).  vocal  ligai-icm  ( / '). 
and  thy ro  arytenoid  muscle .-I),  the  upper  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Cr), 
and  the  attachment  of  the  epiglottis  (Zi,"/)  to  be  .seen.  C the  right  crico- 
thyroid muscle ;  Tr,  the  trachea  ;  Hy,  the  hyoid  bone. 

and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Each  arytenoid 
cartilage  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  at  the  apex  of  each  is 
placed  an  additional  and  minute  cartilage,  called  that  of 
S  (I /I  to  rill  I. 

The  i'/>/\i^/of/is^  is  a  median,  azygos  cartilage,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  leaf,  placed  in  front  of  the  upper  opening 
of  the  laryn.K  within  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cornua  of 
the  hyoid.  It  ends  in  a  narrow  termination  below,  where  it  is 
attached  by  ligament  to  the  depression  at  the  front  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

'  l''rnm  KfiiKiuj,  a  ring,  and  nihiM;. 

"  Kroin  (ipiirnii"!,  a  sort  of  pitrher,  and  ii^  u\ 

^  I'roni  I'-TTi,  upon,  and  yXn'Tili^,  the  apcrlure  of  the  windpipe. 
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Finally,  there  are  two  more  minute  cartilages,  called  those 
of  Wrisberg,  each  placed  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
proceeding,  on  each  side,  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  top  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  two  bands  of  elastic  tissue,  one  of 
which  proceeds  on  each  side  from  the  middle  of  the  thyroid 
to  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  similarly  connect  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Both  kinds  of  vocal  cords  have  their  free  edges  turned  in- 
wards, and  between  them  is  the  glottis  (or  upper  opening  of 
the  windpipe),  the  exact  form  and  size  of  which  is  regulated 
by  delicate  muscles  which  move  the  parts  of  the  larynx  one 
on  the  other — especially  the  arytenoid  cartilages  on  the  cricoid 
— as  explained  in  the  "  Elementary  Physiology." 

Between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords  there  is  (on  each 
side)  a  depression  termed  a  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  a 
small  prolongation  of  this  upwards  on  the  inside  of  the 
thyroid  is  called  a  laryngeal potich. 

7.  In  so  far  as  man  has  a  larynx  at  all  he  agrees  with  all 
Vertebrates  above  Fishes,  and  in  its  general  composition 
man's  larynx  agrees  with  that  of  other  members  of  his  class. 
Amongst  Mammals,  however,  the  laryngeal  cartilages  may 
be  more  or  less  ossified,  as  commonly  in  the  Slow  Lemurs. 
The  larynx  may  be  very  much  larger  relatively  than  in  man, 
as  in  the  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetes),  where  the  thyroid 
cartilage  may  be  three  times  the  size  of  its  human  repre- 
sentative, while  the  os  hyoides  is  almost  gigantic,  and  exca- 
vated in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  thin  bony  bladder  ; 
its  excavation  being  an  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  slight 
concavity  on  the  hinder  surface  of  the  human  hyoid.  The 
lateral  plates  and  lamella;  of  the  thyroid  may  meet  together  in 
the  middle  line  behind  {i.e.  dorsally),  as  in  the  Ornithorhyn- 
chus.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  cricoid  may  be  incomplete  in 
front  [i.e.  ventrally),  as  in  the  Porpoise. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  may  be  exceedingly  prolonged 
upwards  and  united  in  the  middle  line,  as  in  the  last-men- 
tioned animal,  where  they  become  enclosed  together  with  th. 
epiglottis  in  a  sheath  of  mucous  membrane,  the  whole  forming 
a  conical  projection  which  is  received  into  the  posterior 
nares  and  embraced  by  the  muscular  soft  palate.  In  this 
way  the  Porpoise  can  breathe  securely  while  the  mouth  is  full 
of  water,  or  while  food  is  passing  to  the  ojsophagus  on  either 
side  of  the  dorsally  prolonged  larynx. 
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The  cartilages  of  Santorini  may  be  confluent  in  the  middle 
line,  as  in  the  Hedgc-hog  and  Pteropiis. 

Tlie  cuneiform  cartilages  (of  Wrisberg)  mav  be  more  de- 
veloped than  in  man,  as  in  the  Bear  and  Dog.' 

An  extra,  interarticular,  cartilage  may  be  developed  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  arytenoids  and  the  cricoid,  as  in  the 
Hedgehog. 

Vocal  cords  may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  or  the 
upper  cords  alone  may  be  obsolete,  as  in  the  Sloths  and 
Armadillos.  A  median  air-sac  may  be  developed  between 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  as  in 
A  teles. 

The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  may  be  greatly  dilated  and 
prolonged  upwards  so  as  to  come  into  contact  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  may  be  a  pair  of  extra  sacculi  opening 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  glottis,  while  with 
these  may  coexist  a  median  sac,  filling  an  enormously  ex- 
panded OS  hyoides.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Howling 
Monkeys  {Mycctcs). 

A  median  air-sac  may  be  developed  from  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  beneath  the  epiglottis,  extending  o\er  the  neck 
and  to  the  armpits,  as  in  some  ScDinopithcci  and  Cyiio- 
Li'p/i  ili. 

There  may  be,  as  in  the  Siamang  Gibbon,  a  globular  air- 
sac  communicating  with  the  larynx  by  two  apertures  in  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  may  be  distended  into 
enormous  air-sacs,  stretching  over  the  chest,  reaching  to 
the  armpits,  and  sometimes  opening  one  into  the  other  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  as  in  the  adult  Gorilla, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Orang. 

When  we  descend  below  man's  class  we  sec  that  the  larynx 
may  be  much  more,  or  but  little  more,  imperfect  in  structure 
llian  it  is  in  any  Mammal. 

Thus,  in  Birds  we  find  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytenoid 
structures,  bony  or  cartilaginous.  There  may  also  be  in  some 
cases,  as  e.g.  in  the  Swan,  an  epiglottis,  Init  this  is  very  rare. 
More  often"  an  epiglottis-like  process  of  the  thyroid  maybe 
developed.  The  cricoid  may  be  represented  by  three  jiicces. 
\'()(:al  cords  are  always  wanting.  The  thyroitl  has  often 
transversely  extended  tissurcs,  or  defects  of  solidilication  or 
ossification,  probably  related  to  the  formation  of  this  structure 
hv  the  coalescence  of  primitively  distinct  rings  or  arcs. 

'I'assMV  below  Birds  we  find  tl.at  both  the  thyroid  and 
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cricoid  cartilages  may  be  represented  by  a  single  circular 
cartilage  with  arytenoid  cartilages  annexed,  as  in  the  Croco- 
dile. This  circular  cartilage  may  present  defects  of  solidi- 
fication like  those  just  spoken  of  in  the  thyroid  of  Birds,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  Lizards.  An  essentially 
similar  structure  may  be  greatly  prolonged, 
as  in  many  Serpents  (e.g.  Crotalus  and  Hydro- 
phis),  where  we  find  two  elongated  lateral 
bands  connected  by  numerous  transverse 
bars  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  membranous  interspaces.  Arytenoid 
cartilages  may  be  distinct  or  may  be  mere 
processes. 

The  simplest  forni  of  larynx  seems  to  be 
that  of  Proteus,  where  there  are  only  two 
slender  elongated  cartilages  (the  anterior 
ends  of  which  appear  to  represent  the  aryte- 
noids) placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  slit- 
like glottis,  which  opens  in  the  middle  of  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

A  median  air-sac  may  protrude  anteriorly 
of  the  larynx 


Fig.  399. — Larynx 

.AND  Ul'PER  PART 

OF  Tkache.\  of 

A  R.^TTLESNAKE 

{Crotalus  horri- 
diis).  Front  (i.e. 
ventral)  aspect. 

(After  Hcitle. ) 

e,  epiglottis  :  f  and 
g,  muscles  of  la- 
ryn.v. 


from  the  front 

between  the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea  and  the  conjoined  thy- 
ro-cricoid  cartilage.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  Chameleon. 

8.  As  has  been  said,  respi- 
ration may  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  air  contained  in 
water — i.e.  by  aquatic  RESPI- 
RATION. For  this  purpose  the 
animals  which  so  respire  do 
not  ordinarily  take  water  into 
aquatic  kings  as  the  air-breath- 
ing Vertebrates  take  air  ;  but 
blood  is  copiously  brought  to 
a  surface  specially  exposed  to  a 
flow  of  water  almost  constantly 
maintained  by  one  process  or 
another. 

It  may  be  that  this  flow  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  vibralilc  cilia'  propelling  the  water 
through  numerous  perforations  in  a  greatly  enlarged  pharynx, 

"  For  a  description  of  cilia  see  "  Klcmcntary  Physiology,"  Lesson  VIL  §  3. 


Fic.  400.  — Thachhai.  .S-1  hixtl-kiv 
OF  I'roteiis,  opened  from  behind. 

A,  arytenoid  part  of  cncli  of  the  two 
cartilages  ;  7',  ils  tracheal  part  ;  A', 
branchial  arch  :  71/,  muscle  going 
from  the  branchial  arch  to  the 
laryn.x. 
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as  is  the  case  in  the  Lancelet.  This,  however,  is  a  sohtary 
exception.  In  all  other  cases  the  water  is  mechanically 
propelled  by  muscular  contractions,  and  so  made  to  pass  over 
delicate  filaments  or  sheets  (lamella;)  of  membrane  attached 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  visceral  arches. 

We  may  have  (as  in  Myxinc  and  in  Bdcllosloind)  the  gills 
in  the  form  of  a  folded,  lining  to  six  or  seven  pouches  placed 
in  a  linear  series  on  each  side  of  the  body,  each  pouch  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  the  oesophagus  by  an  aperture, 
and  thence  receiving  water.  Each  sac  may  open  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  a  separate  aperture  (as  in  Biicllostoina 
and  in  the  Lamprey),  or  each  sac  may  open  into  a  tube 
running  along  each  side  of  the  body  external  to  the  sacs,  and 
terminating  by  an  aperture  placed  far  back  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body  (as  in  Myxinc).  In  the  latter  case  the 
water  coming  from  the  sacs  passes  out  at  one  aperture  on  each 
side  of  the  body. 

The  sacs  may  open  internally,  not  into  the  oesophagus  but 
into  a  median  canal  placed  ventrally  to  the  oesophagus  (as  in 
the  Lamprey).  This  canal  ends  blindly  at  its  post-axial  end, 
but  pre-axially  opens  into  the  mouth  by  a  \-alvular  aperture. 

These  gill-sacs  are  not  supported  by  solid  visceral 
(branchial)  arches  internally,  but  may  be,  as  in  the  Lampre)', 
protected  externally  by  a  cartilaginous  framew  ork  or  basket, 


Frn.  401.— Skeleton  oi--  Head  and  On.i.s  ni'  I.\mi'Ki:v. 

liindcr  part  (if  the  cvternal  (paraxial)  cartilaginous  skeleton  i^f  the  sills  ;  nu, 
auditory  capsule  ;  /.■,  hyoici  ;       neural  arches;  /,  palalo-.iiiailiaie  .irch. 

which,  as  we  saw  in  Lesson  \\.,  is  a  paraxi.d.  skeletal 
structure. 

The  several  gill-sacs  arc  separated  from  each  other  by 
partitions  which  arc  not  solid,  cartilaginous  structures. 

The  gills  may  be  supported  intcfnally  by  solid  (.osseous  or 
cartilaginous)  "'bninchial  arches,"  which.  ,is  we  have  seen  in 
treating  of  the  skeleton,  are  those  viscer.il  arches  which  suc- 
ceed the  hyoidcan  and  mandibular  arches  post-axially. 
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The  branchial  arches  of  osseous  Fishes  are  made  up  of 
parts  to  which  special  names  have  been  applied.  Ihey  are 
attached  to  a  median  ventral  series  of  pieces  termed  basi- 
'branchials.    The  lower  piece  of  each  lateral  arch  is  called 


^Q2.  First  Three  Branchi  al  Arches  from  the  Left  Side  of  a  Perch 

On  the  outer  (convex)  side  of  each  branchial  arch  the  series  of  closely-set  gill 
filaments  (or  leaHets  or  lamella;)  are  seen  to  be  attached.  On  the  inner  (con- 
cave) side  of  the  first  branchi  il  arch  are  the  series  of  elongated  processes 
(supporting  minute  denticles)  which  help  to  prevent  particles  of  food,  or  other 
foreign  bodies,  passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  gid  chamber. 

a  hypo-brancliial ;  to  this  succeeds  a  ccrato-bi-ancJiial,  then 
an  epi-brancliial,  and  finally,  at  the  summit,  a  pharyngo- 
branchial.  These  solid,  supporting  parts  are  not  constantly 
or  ec[ually  developed  in  all  the  branchial  arches,  as  is  shown 
by  the  annexed  woodcut  of  these  arches  as  they  exist  in  the 
Perch  (Fig.  .'.p3). 

The  partitions  between  the  gills  may  extend  from  this 
solid  internal  support,  outwards  to  the  skin — as  in  the  Sharks 
and  Rays.  In  such  case  each  gill-chamber  opens  separately 
on  the  side  of  the  body. 

The  partitions  may,  however,  extend  but  a  very  little  way 
from  such  solid  internal  support,  outwards  to  the  skin,  while 
the  vascular  gill-membrane  remains  elongated,  and  conse- 
quently hangs  freely  from  the  outer  side  of  each  branchial 
arch.  This  latter  condition  is  that  which  obtains  in  ordinary 
osseous  Fishes,  e.g.  Perch,  Carp,  Cod,  &c  Here  we  find  but 
one  large  common  chamber  in  which  the  filamentary  gills 
float,  but  this  chamber  is  protected  by  the  extension  back- 
wards of  a  fold  r)f  skin  (the  opcrciiiniii)  supported  internally 
by  the  opercular  bones  ;  and  thus  there  comes  to  be  in 
ordinary  !""islics  but  a  single  large  gill-opening  on  each  side 
behind  the  head. 
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f  J'^^  g'"-chamber  is  further  protected  by  a  membranous 
told  which  hes  within  the  opercular  flap.  This  fold  is  the 
bianchiostegal  membrane,  and  is  supported  by  the  bran- 


'  s"  -1-  )i  s  1 
Fig.  403. — Left  Branchial  Arches  of  Pf.kch.  [After  Cn-'icr.) 
glosso-hyal  ;  2,  3,  and  4,  basi-branchials  :  5,  hypo-braiicliials  :  6.  cerato-br.in- 
chials  ;  7,  epi-branchials  ;  8,  styliform  pharyngo-branchial  :  9,  i>haryng-o-braii- 
chials  ;  6"",  inferior  pharyngeal  bone  ;  9'  and  9",  .snperior  pharyngeal  bones  : 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  first  branchial  arch  ;  5',  6',  7',  and  g.  sero'id  branchial  arch  :  5". 
^'.,-„  ^""^  9'.  third  branchial  arch  :  5",  6'".  and  7"',  fourlh  branchial  arch  ; 
6'"',  fifth  branchial  arch  (inferior  i:jliaryngeal  bone). 


cJi/ostcgal  rays,  which  (like  the  membrane  itself)  are  attached 
to  the  post-axial  side  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 

The  respiratory  surfaces  of  the  gills  are  supplied  with 
\A'ater  by  the  mouth,  which  continually  takes  in  fresh  supplies. 


Fir;  4"!.  -  Ski  ll  and  Branohiai,  .^KriiKs  of  a  Shark. 
/'' — /«,  branchial  .irche--  ;  /;.  hyoidean  arch  :  m.  inandihle  :  /j/,  palnto-i|nadratc  arcli. 
(/■'roiii  till'  Col/i-gf  (■•/ Sii>-ff,vTis'  Musi-inn  ) 

such  supplies  passincj-  out.  in  the  osseous  Fislics.  from  the 
common  opening  behind  the  onerruiuin  ;  and.  in  the  l-'.lasnio- 
branchs,  from  each  separate  aperture  of  the  successive  gill- 
ch.unber  ■. 
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In  the  Tenth  Lesson  has  been  ah-eady  described  the  mode 
in  which  the  blood  is  brought  to  the  gihs  from  the  heart,  and 
from  the  gills  to  the  general  circulation,  as  also  the  changes 
which,  in  Batrachians,  accompany  the  disappearance  of  the 
gills  during  the  developmental  metamorphosis. 

The  blood  is  carried  in  osseous  Fishes  [e.g.  the  Perch) 
along  the  convexity  of  each  branchial  arch  both  to  and  from 
the  gill-filaments,  the  margins  of  which  are  skirted  by 
arterial  and  venous  branches,  capillary  vessels  being  inter- 
posed between  them. 


Fi(,.  403. —Two  I- \MHLL/E  (oh  Leaflets)  from  Tnii  Gii.i.s  of  an  0.'^SEOU,^  Fjsii, 
showing  tlie  course  of  the  respiratory  circulation, 
cut  surface  of  one  of  the  branchial  arches.  On  its  upper  side  is  seen  a  concavity 
which  is  produced  l.y  the  section  of  the  groove  which  runs  along  the  convex 
and  exterior  (here  upper)  side  of  each  branchial  arch,  bn,  branchial  nrttry  in 
section,  giving  oft"  the  gill-arteries  {ga)  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  gill-leaflets, 
whence  the  blood  is  distributed  in  the  leaflets  ;  gi',  the  gill-veins  which  run 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  gill-lcatlets,  collecting  the  blond  from  them  by 
minute  veins  and  poiuing  it  into  bv,  the  branchial  vein,  which  runs  down  the 
groove  of  the  branchial  arch  and  h.as  the  branchial  artery  superficial  and 
exterior  to  it. 

Gills  which  are  at  first  conspicuous  but  mostly  disappear 
ultimately,  are  termed  external  braiichicp.  .Such  are  absent  in 
almost  all  adult  Fishes,  though  often  present  in  the  young  con- 
dicion,^..^.  in  young  Sharks.  In  Batrachians,  such  as  the  Tad- 
pole, they  also  disappear  and  give  place  to  internal  gills  ;  but 
in  some  forms,  e.g.  Axolotl  and  Meiiobraiichiis,  they  persist 
throughout  the  whole  of  life  as  long  plumc-like  appendages 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
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mucous  membrane. 
piioHS,  we  find,  by 
lung-like  sac  (with 
placed  on  each  side 


Special  respiratory  structures  may  be  added,  as  e.g.  in  the 
climbing  Perch  {Aiiabas),\\h.QYQ  the  summits  of  the  branchial 
arches  —  or  epipharyngeal  bones  —  become  enlarged  and 
curiously  contorted  to  support  an  extension  of  vascular 
Again,  in  Saccobranclius  and  Aniplii- 
a  very  remarkable  exception,  a  long 
a  highly  vascular  internal  surface) 
of  the  body,  and  communicating  with 
the  mouth  by  an  aperture  placed  between  the  first  branchial 
arch  and  the  hyoid.  These  organs  receive  blood  from  the 
aortic  vessels  coming  from  the  heart,  and  transmit  it  to  the 
dorsal  aorta. 

There  may  be  six  or  seven  branchial  sacs,  as  in  the  Sharks 
Hcxanchits  and  Heptancliits.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  may 
the  fifth  branchial  arch  be  devoid  of  a  gill,  as  in  all  the  Teleostei, 
but  even  the  fourth  gill  may  disappear,  and  indeed  only  the 
second  gill  may  be  left,  as  in  Ampliipnous. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Lcpidosicns  and  the  Sharks,  the  hyoidean 
arch  also  supports  a  gill. 


-vci 


Kk;.  406. 

•iM  I  ■  1  ,,  CA-V  ni-flpi-s  U'r)  ■  witli  the  qon;i  (.■/'•').  nnd  vcn.T  cnv.T  inrcrior(/'C/); 
'        1        r  ,v,        e  ics  '-,na  vein..    A/  is  the  l.hulcler,  the  .op  of  which  ,s  cut 

Q  Tlic  <rcncral  appearance,  imsilion.  structure,  and  func- 
tion of  the  Kll.NK.VS  in  man  have  been  already  noticed  m 
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the  Fifth  Lesson  of  "  Elementary  Physiology,"  §  6.  Here  it 
may  be  added  that  the  true  kidneys  are  not  the  primitive 
urinary  organs,  but  that  the  first-formed  structures  of  this 
kind  are  what  are  called  the  IVoolffian  bodies — or  primordial 
kidneys.  These  Woolffian  bodies  are  formed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  ahmentary  canal  to  the 
spine.  They  appear  very  early,  each  as  a  series  of  trans- 
versely extended  tubuli,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  each  is  a 
duct  which  extends  post-axially  and  enters  that  primitive 
chamber  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body  (the  c/oaca)  into  which 
the  termmation  of  the  alimentary  canal  also  opens. 

The  kidneys  arise  behind  the  Woolffan  bodies,  and  inde- 
pendently of  them ;  and  the  ducts  which  pass  from  the  kidneys 
(the  ureters)  also  terminate,  independently  of  the  termination  of 
the  Woolffian  ducts,  in  the  same  primitive  chamber  common 
to  the  alimentary  and  urinary  systems. 

The  Woolffian  bodies  are  gradually  absorbed,  and  disap- 
pear as  the  kidneys  become  developed.  The  latter  organs 
are  at  first  smooth  and  oval,  but  soon  become  divided,  each 
mto  about  fifteen  lobes.  These  subsequently  coalesce,  but 
even  at  birth  the  kidney  shows  signs  on  its  surface  of  its 
previous  lobulated  condition. 

10.  In  that  man  possesses  distinct  urinary  or  rfnal 
ORGANS,  he  agrees  with  all  Vertebrates,  with  the  single 
-■xception  of  the  Lancelet,  in  which  such  parts  have  not 
been  yet  certainly  determined. 

In  that  Woolffian  bodies  are  formed,  man  agrees  with  all 
3ther  Vertebrates  with  the  exception  just  referred  to. 

n  that  Woolffian  bodies  are  subsequently  replaced  by  true 
<idneys  man  agrees  with  all  Mammals  and  all  Sauropsi- 
ans  ;  but  it  may  be  that  Woolffian  bodies  persist,  and  by 
hf-niselvcs  alone   constitute  the  renal  organs  throunh  the 
vh()le  of  life,  in  Ichthyopsidans. 

The  renal  organ  may  exist  as  a  very  elongated  body  made 
ip  of  a  series  of  bodies  analogous  to  Malpighian  coipuscles  ' 
:onnected  at  short  intervals,  as  in  the  Myxinoids 

The  urinary  gland  may  extend  on  each  side  from  the  head 
o  the  opposite  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  in  the  Stur- 
;eon,  and  the  ureters  may  join  together  before  their  termi- 
lation,  as  in  the  same  last-mentioned  animal 

The  two  urinary  glands  may  blend  together  behind  the 
'harynx,  as  m  many  osseous  Fishes  ;  or'\t  (heir  posferioJ 
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end,  as  in  Proteus  j  or  for  their  entire  length,  as  in  the 
Spoonbill. 

Their  surface  may  be  marked  by  convolutions  like  that  of 
the  human  cerebrum,  as  in  Sharks  and  Chelonians. 

The  opening  of  the  ureters  may  be  placed  behind  the  pos- 
terior termination  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  the  case 
in  osseous  Fishes,  and  consequently  a  true  bladder  must  be 
wanting  in  them.  Each  ureter  may,  however,  dilate  into  a 
large  bladder-like  structure,  as  in  Aiiiia,  or  there  may  be  a 
single,  median  vesicle.  It  is  possible  for  several  distinct 
urinary  ducts  to  open  into  this  vesicle,  as  in  the  Stickleback. 

Every  sort  of  bladder-like  structure  may  be  absent,  as  in 
Cobiiis,  and  in  all  Serpents  and  Birds.  A  true  bladder  may, 
however,  be  developed  in  Ichthyopsidans,  as  in  the  Batra- 
chia,  where  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  termination  of  the 
alimentary  tube  and  of  that  common  chamber  (the  cloaca)  into 
which  that  tube  opens,  as  well  as  the  bladder  or  rer.a'  ducts. 

The  right  renal  organ  may  be  much  longer  and  placed 
more  forward  than  the  left,  as  in  Serpents. 

The  ureters  may  open,  not  into  the  bladder,  but  into  the 
cloaca,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Monotremes,  or  Ornilliodclphia, 
and  in  Reptiles. 

These  ducts  may  terminate  (in  the  cloaca)  behind  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  may  come  rather  to  the  side,  and  in 
the  Oriiithodclphia  rather  towards  the  front  of  the  cloacal 
cha'iiber. 

These  circumstances  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  alimentary  and  urinary  outlets  in 


Fig.  407.— KniNKY  or  the  Skat,     nation  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
(P/ioca),  sliowiiig  its  lobulatcJ  j,-)  ^1^^  gi-adual  production 


the  ureters,  till  they  come  in  non-Ornithodclphous  Mammals 
to  end  (through  the  intervention  of  the  bladder  and  urethra) 
in  a  canal  opening  altogether  in  front  of  the  rectal  aperture. 

The  kidneys  may  be  more  symmetrical  in  position  than 
in  man.    This  is  the  case  in  most  Birds,  where  they  are 


man's  class,  and  the  situation 
of  those  apertures  in  osseous 
Fishes  where  the  aliment  ny 
outlet  is  anterior.  Tlie  modi- 
fication by  which  the  urinary 
outlet  comes  to  be  anterior  docs 
not  result  from  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  termi- 


condition. 


forwards,  on  each  side  of  it,  ol 
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imbedded  in  the  depressions  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  so  expanded  in  the  entire  class  Aves. 

A  condition  of  the  kidneys  analogous  to  that  which  at  an 
early  period  exists  in  man,  may  not  only  persist  throughout  life 
in  other  animals,  but  may  be  much  more  complete,  as  in  the 
Seals  and  Cetacea,  where  the  kidneys  are  so  divided  into  small 
lobes  as  to  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.  As  many  as  200 
lobes  have  been  counted  in  the  Dolphin's  kidney. 

II.  Two  small  glandular  bodies,  of  unknown  function, 
called  SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES,  are  placed  one  on  the 
summit  of  each  kidney.  Each  capsule  is  a  flattened,  tri- 
angular body,  and  shaped  something  like  a  cocked  hat.  It 
IS  formed  of  cellular  tissue,  often  mixed  with  much  fat,  and 
provided  with  a  fibrous  coat  which  sends  processes  into  the 
interior  of  the  gland,  these  processes  accompanying  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  are  numerous. 

These  organs  exist  in  all  the  members  of  man's  class,  and 
in  a  general  way  resemble  his  in  position  and  form.  They 
are  relatively  largest  in  Rodents,  as  in  the  Coypu  and  Por- 
cupine, where  they  are  cylindrical  in  form. 

They  are  relatively  smallest  in  the  Cetacea  amongst  Mam- 
mals, where,  as  also  in  Seals,  they  exhibit  a  lobulated  exterior 
like  that  of  the  kidney  itself 

In  Birds  these  organs  are  relatively  smaller,  being  in  the 
Goose  only  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  also  vary  more 
in  shape  in  Birds  than  in  man's  class,  and  sometimes  become 
confluent.  They  are  usually,  in  Birds,  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  kidneys. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  single,  elon- 
gated, narrow,  lobulated  body,  situate  behind  the  renal  organ 
as  mostly  in  Sharks  ;  or  may  appear  as  a  yellow  streak  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  urinary  gland,  as  in  the  Frog  and  Toad 

hach  supra-renal  capsule  may  be  divided  into  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  lobules,  as  in  some  Urodeles,  the  Sturgeon 
and  many  Fishes.  ^  ' 

T  u  °f  "^^^  has  been  noticed  in  the  Fifth 

Lesson  of  Elementary  Physiology,"  §  28.  It  is  a  ductless 
body  of  irregular  and  variable  shape,  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  lying  beneath  the  diaphragm  at  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  possession  of  a  spleen  man  agrees  with  all  other 
Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lancelet,  and  possiblv 
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This  organ  may  be  relatively  much  larger  than  in  man, 
and  consist  of  two  lobes,  as  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  :  it 
may  consist  of  three  lobes,  as  in  the  Echidna.  Occasionally  in 
Rodents  a  small  detached  accessory  spleen  may  be  developed, 
and  there  are  constantly  accessory  spleens  in  the  Sturgeon, 
the  Dolphin,  and  Narwhal. 


duct  opening  into  Llie  pancre.TtIc  duct  at  x  :  y,  the  intestinal  vessels. 

13.  The  THYROID  GLAND  of  man  is  a  soft,  reddish,  and 
very  vascular  body,  embracing  the  trachea  in  front,  and 
ascending  to  the  larynx.  It  has  no  duct,  and  is  of  a  more 
or  less  semilunar  form,  with  two  lateral  lobes,  united  by  an 
isthmus.  It  is  covered  by  the  stcrno-hyoid,  stcrno-tlnioid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles. 

In  that  man  develops  a  thyroid  gland  he  appears  to  agree 
with  all  Vertebrates  except  the  Lancelet. 

This  body  may  consist  of  two  completely  divided  lateral 
halves,  placed  each  on  one  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  as 
in  Birds,  Batrachians,  Monitors,  the  Llama,  the  Otter,  the 
Mole,  and  others,  and  as  even  in  the  Orang.  It  may  consist 
of  one  undivided  body,  as  in  Cetaceans. 

It  may  be  represented  (as  in  Birds)  by  small  rounded  or 
elongated  bodies,  very  vascular,  placed  beside  the  trachea, 
above  the  syrinx,  and  closely  connected  with  the  carotid  or 
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vertebral  artery,  or  both.  It  may  lie  between  the  diverging 
carotids,  as  in  Pyihoji  and  Cheloiiia,  or  on  the  carotids,  close 
to  the  iaasi-branchials,  as  in  the  Frog.  It  is  thus  generally 
connected  with  the  primitive  arteries  to  which  the  aorta 
gives  rise. 

14.  The  THYMUS  GLAND  of  man  is  but  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, which  disappears  in  the  adult,  and  is  at  its  maximum  of 
size  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  year.  It  is  then  long  and 
narrow,  and  placed  partly  in  the  chest  and  partly  in  the^'neck 

■  (between  the  sternum  and  the  great  vessels),  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  ductless  gland.  It  is  irregular  in  shape, 
with  a  considerable  internal  cavity,  but  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  elongated  lateral  lobes,  which  taper 
upwards.    At  birth  it  measures  about  two  inches  in  length. 

In  that  man  develops  a  thymus  gland  he  agrees  with  air- 
breathing  Vertebrates  generally. 

It  appears  to  be  wanting  in  Proteus  and  Siren,  and  to  be 
developed  in  the  Tadpole  of  the  Frog  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lungs,  disappearing  again  in  the  adult,  and  being 
transformed  into  fat.  It  is  often,  as  in  the  Frog,  a  double 
gland— one  on  each  side.  In  the  Chick  the  thymus  soon 
aborts,  but  is  present,  when  the  animal  is  a  week  old,  as  two 
hollow  tubes  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

The  thymus  may  be  broad  and  fiat,  covering  the  thyroid 
sternally,  as  in  Iguana.  It  may  send  up,  on  each  side,  a  pro- 
cess within  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  may  so  form  a 
large  mass  beneath  the  skull,  as  in  the  Calf. 

15.  The  CUTANEOU.S  GLANDS  of  the  human  body  are 
insignificant  m  size,  with  the  exception  of  that  special  agglo- 
meration of  them  which  constitutes  the  mammary  gland 
or  breast.  ' 

They  are  of  two  sebaceous  glands  and  sudoriferous 

or  sweat  glaitds. 

(i)  The  sebaceous  glands  (noticed  in  Lesson  V.  5  ■X2  of 
the  Elementary  Physiology  " )  are  each  a  cluster  of  small 
sccretmg  tubes  placed  in  the  dermis,  and  discharging  their 
fatty  secretion,  by  a  small  duct,  usually  into  the  ^sheath  or 
iolhcle  of  one  of  the  hairs. 

r^^l  'rji^  sudoriferous  glands  (noticed  in  Lesson  V.  *i6 
of  the  Elementary  Physiology")  consist  each  of  a  fine 
secreting  tube,  coiled  up  into  a  ball,  placed  beneath  the 
dermis,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  pouring  out  its  con- 
tents by  a  delicate  convoluted  tube  opening  by  a  pore  on  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis.  ^  joiconmc 
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They  are  placed  in  different  degrees  of  proximity  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  may  be 
400  or  600  in  a  square  inch  of  the  skin  of  tiie  back,  or  even 
2,800  in  a  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  size  they  may  be  about  yV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but 
they  may  also  attain  to  one-si.\th  of  an  inch  in  the  axilla,  or 
armpit. 

In  man  there  are  no  great  special  aggregations  of  cutaneous 
glands  in  certain  regions,  but  we  find  many  and  various  such 
aggregations  in  species  of  his  own  class. 

Thus  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  such  glands  open- 
ing into  an  inverted  fold  of  skin  in  front  of  the  eye,  as  in 


Fig.  40Q.— Section  of  the  Skin,  showing  the  Sweat  Glands. 
n,  the  epidermis:  b,  its  deeper  Liyer,  the  rctc  tM^/fiighii ;  e.  d,  the  dermis,  or  ' 
true  skin  :  f,  fat  cells  ;  g,  the  coiled  end  of  a  sweat  gland  ;  //,  its  duct  ;     its  ■ 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis. 

many  Ruminants,  ^-..c.  the  Indian  Antelope  and  the  Deer, 
where  the  gland  opens  externally  in  a  fissure  near  the  front 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  is  lodged  in  the  lachrymal  fossa  before 
referred  to  in  Lesson  III.  §  28,  p.  1 18. 

A  similar  structure  may  be  placed  in  the  occiput,  as  m  the 
Camel,  or  behind  the  ear,  as  in  the  Chamois. 

There  may  be  a  large  gland  in  the  temporal  region  open- 
ing between  the  eve  and  the  ear.  as  in  the  Elephant. 

There  may  l)e  a  scries  of  glandular  stiuctuics  on  each' 
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flank,  as  in  the  Shrews  ;  or  there  may  be  a  glandular  sac 
opening  near  the  armpit,  as  in  the  Bat  Cheiromeles. 

There  may  be  a  gland  in  the  sacral  region  of  the  back, 
opening  by  a  median  orifice  like  a  dorsal  navel,  as  in  the 
Peccari. 

There  may  be  a  gland  in  each  groin,  as  in  the  Corinne 
Antelope,  or  placed  more  medianly  and  post-axially,  as  in 
the  Musk  Deer,  where  the  sac  may  be  three  inches  broad. 

Scent-glands  may  open  at  or  near  the  post-axial  termina- 
tion of  the  intestine,  as  in  many  Carnivora,  e.g.  the  Skunk 
and  Hysena.  In  the  higher  division  of  man's  order  (the 
Apes)  there  are  no  such  glandular  structures,  but  in  the 
Lemuroids  (e.g.  Cheiromys)  there  may  be  a  shallow  pit-like 
gland  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

There  may  be  a  scent-gland  in  the  tail,  as  in  the  Desman 
and  the  Fox,  or  near  the  arm,  as  in  certain  Bats  {Einballoiiira 
and  Saccopteiy.v),  where  there  is  a  glandular  sac  in  each 
wing-membrane. 

A  glandular  structure  may  open  behind  the  foot,  as  in  the 
Rhinoceros,  or  in  front  of  it,  between  the  toes,  as  in  the 
Sheep. 

We  may  find  (as  in  the  male  Ornithorhynchus  and 
Echidna)  a  large  gland  placed  in  the  leg,  and  furnished 
with  a  long  duct  which  passes  to  the  heel  and  there  traverses 
a  perforated  spur  like  the  poison-fang  of  a  Serpent,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  poison,  or  even  to  be  used  for  defence. 

In  descending  below  man's  class  to  Birds,  we  find  a 
peculiar  cutaneous  structure,  the  "  iiropygial gland"  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  conjoined,  and  in  the  Swan  measuring  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  placed  upon  the  more  post- 
pxial  caudal  vertebra:  and  ploughshare  bone,  and  opens  on 
the  skin,  where  it  discharges  a  greasy  fluid  to  lubricate  the 
feathers. 

Another  glandular  structure  is  present  in  Birds,  the  Bursa 
Fabricii.    This  is  a  conical  cavity  which  opens  into  the  post- 
axial  region  of  the  cloaca.    It  is  placed  between  the  ureters 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  sacrum.  ' 

In  Reptiles  we  may  find  other  structures.  Thus  there  may 
be,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  a  musky  gland  inside  the  mandible  • 
or  beneath  it,  as  in  the  Indian  Tortoise.  There  may  be  a 
glandular  fossa  opening  into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cloaca 
as  in  the  Terrapins  ;  or  a  pair  of  elongated  sacs  openin<^ 
beside  the  post-axial  termination  of  the  mtestine,  as  in  the 
common  Snake  ;  or  a  pair  of  glandular  depressions  of  the 
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skin  placed  one  on  each  side  between  tlie  eye  and  the  nose, 
as  in  Crotalus. 

There  may  be  a  series  of  glands  in  each  thigh,  with  a 
row  of  conspicuous  openings,  called  femoral  pores,  on  its 
inner  surface,  as  in  very  many  Lizards  {Laccrla,  Monitor, 
&c.),  or  in  the  armpit,  as  in  Iguana,  or  in  front  of  the  cloacal 
opening,  as  in  Hyslcropii^. 

We  may  find  {e.g.  in  the  Chameleon)  cutaneous  structures 
termed  chroniatophores,  which  are  little  sacs  containing 
pigment  of  various  colours,  and  each  with  an  aperture  which, 
when  open,  allows  the  colour  contained  to  appear,  and  when 
closed  conceals  it.  It  is  by  the  various  contractions  of  these 
sacs  that  the  Chameleon  effects  those  changes  of  colour  for 
which  it  is  celebrated. 

It  is  in  the  next  lower  class,  Batrachia,  that  we  find  tiie 
cutaneous  glands  carried  relatively  to  their  maximum  of 
development. 

They  may  be  aggregated  in  a  mass  behind  the  eye  and 
above  the  tympanum  on  each  side,  forming  the  so-called 
■'  parotoid"  glands,  as  in  the  common  Toad. 

There  may  be  a  similar  structure  on  the  arms,  as  in  Pclo- 
bates,  or  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leg,  as  in  Biifo  Culaniita. 
The  whole  skin  of  the  back  may  be  of  this  nature,  as  in 
KalopJirynus,  or  these  glands  may  be  localised  in  two  longi- 
tudinal series,  as  in  Sala/nandra,  where  they  extend  from 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Their  secretion  maybe  more 
or  less  acrid,  as  in  the  last-named  genus  and  in  the  Toad. 

It  is  not  certain  that  true  cutaneous  glands,  homologous 
with  those  of  higher  Vertebrates,  exist  in  the  class  of  Fishes. 
This  is  renrarkable,  seeing  the  very  great  development  they 
attain  in  the  Batrachian  class  of  Ichthyopsidans. 

Nevertheless,  a  copious  mucus  exists  on  the  skin  in  Fislies, 
and  notably  in  the  Eel.  This  escapes  from  the  deeper 
structures  through  minute  orifices,  but  is  by  some  naturalists 
considered  to  be  rather  itself  a  modified  epidermis  than  a 
true  cutaneous  secretion. 

in  most  Fishes  there  is  a  complex  system  of  special 
canals,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  commonly  deemed 
CKcretoi  y,  but  is  now  considered  to  be  rather  scnsiiry  ni 
fimrtion!  These  canals  are  usually  disposed  symmetrically, 
,ind  .ire  filled  with  a  clear  gelatinous  substance.  They  con- 
stitute the  "lateral  line,"  the  pass.age  of  which  modilies  and 
marks  the  scales  it  traverses,  and  is  thus  useful  in  zoological 
class! fh-ation -the  lateral  line  forming  a  more  or  less  con- 
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spicuous  mark  running  antero-posteriorly  along  each  side  of 
the  body  and  tail  of  most  Fishes. 

That  special  modification  of  the  cutaneous  glands  called 
the  MAMMARY  GLAND,  or  breast,  is  peculiar  to  man's  class, 
which  from  this  circumstance  alone  bears  the  name  of 
Mamiiialia. 

These  glands  may  be  devoid  of  a  nipple,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna,  or  the  nipples  may  be 
very  long,  as  in  Marsupials.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
twenty-two  glands,  as  sometimes  in 
Centetesj  or  ten,  as  in  the  Hedgehog 
and  domestic  Sow. 

There  is  never  one  nipple  only, 
though  very  rarely  their  number 
may  be  odd,  as  in  some  Opossums. 

The  glands  may  open  into  a  little 
depression,  or  sac,  formed  during 
their  functional  activity,  as  in  the 
Echidna. 

They  may  be  placed  inside  a 
permanent  cutaneous  pouch,  as  in 
Marsupials. 

In  that  group  there  may  be  four 
nipples,  as  in  the  Kangaroo  ;  or 
eight  arranged  in  a  circle,  as  in  Phascopale  peiiicillata  j  or 
four  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle,  as  in  Didelpliys 
(iorsigera  ;  or  six  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  Virginian  Opossum. 

These  glands  may  be  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the 
back  than  that  of  the  belly,  as  in  the  aquatic  Coypu  Rat  ; 
or  near  the  armpit,  as  in  Pteropus. 

There  may  be  two  pectoral  mamma:  in  animals  remote 
from  man's  order,  as  in  the  Elephant,  Sloths,  and  Sirenia. 

The  Sirenia  from,  this  circumstance,  together  with  their 
rounded  heads  and  fish-like  tail,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  Mermaids. 

There  may  be  but  two  mammary  glands,  each  opening  in 
a  depression  and  placed  quite  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  belly, 
as  in  Cetaceans. 

In  Ruminants  we  have  posteriorly  situate  glands  with 
teats  forming  aq  "  udder." 

In  man's  own  order  we  find,  in  the  Ape,  but  two  pectoral 
mamma? ;  but  amongst  the  Lemuroids  there  may  be  only  a 
pair  of  ventral  (inguinal)  glands,  as  in  Chciromys ;  or  a  pair 


Fig.  410. — Marsupial  Pouch 
OF  AN  Ofossum  {Didelpliys 
cnncrivora),  cut  open  to  the 
eleven  nipples  w  ithin — one  of 
these  eleven  teats  being  nie 
dian  in  position. 
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of  inguinal  and  also  a  pair  of  pectoral  ones,  as  in  Tarsius ; 
or  two  pairs  of  pectoral  mammary  glands,  as  in  Galago. 

Each  teat  is  traversed  by  a  single  efferent  canal  in  Rumi- 
nants, Pigs,  and  Cetaceans  ;  by  two  in  Horses  and  Apes  ; 
by  five  or  six  in  some  Rodents  and  Carnivora  ;  and  by  more 
in  tire  Elephant,  Sirenia,  Marsupials,  and  higher  Primates. 

As  has  been  said,  mammary  glands  are  confined  to  man's 
class  :_the  only  faint  adumbration  of  such  organs,  outside  his 
class,  is  to  be  found  in  Pigeons,  where  the  crop  secretes  a 
milky  fluid  (during  the  breeding  season)  which  mi.xcs  with 
the  food  taken  into  that  receptacle — the  mixture  serving  as 
food  for  the  young.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  gland-; 
lining  the  pouch  of  the  Fish  Hippocampus  secrete  a  nutritious 
fluid  useful  to  its  progeny. 

i6.  Having  now  completed  our  elementary  investigation 
and  exposition  of  the  various  organs  and  parts  which  make 
up  man's  body,  and  having  noted  the  more  important  dif- 
ferences which  the  corresponding  structures  may  present  in 
other  Vertebrate  animals,  it  may  be  well  shortlv  to  re- 
capitulate some  of  the  leading  d'stinctions  in  a  different 
sequence  and  arrangement,  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  not  only  the  peculiarities,  but  also  the  affinities 
evidenced  by  various  anatomical  relations  between  the  body 
of  man  and  those  of  other  Vertebrates. 

In  the  first  place  MAN  differs  from  the  entire  class  of 
FISHES  in  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  He  has  a  skeleton  the  appendicular  parts  of  wliich 

are  divided  into  upper-arm,  fore-arm  and  hand,  and 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  respectively. 

(2)  His  hyoid  is  a  small  structure  with  one  pair  of  cornua 

instead  of  several  branchial  arches. 

(3)  His  skull  is  formed  with  a  large  basi-sphenoid  but  no 

para-sphenoid  ;  with  a  large  squamosal  confluent 
with  a  "  petrous  bone  ;"  and  with  a  mandible 
formed  of  two  united  pieces  directly  suspended 
from  the  squamosal. 

(4)  His  auditory  ossicles  arc  minute,  and  take  no  part  in 

suspending  the  mandible. 

(5)  His  ribs,  articulated  dorsally  by  head  and  tubercle,  arc 

connected  on  the  ventral  side  with  a  sternum. 

(6)  His  vertebra:  have  at  first  terminal  cpii)hyses. 

{■])  He  has  a  pelvis  formed  of  two  ilia,  two  ischia,  and  two 
pubes  united  dorsally  to  a  sacrum. 
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(8)  His  coccygeal  region  is  rudimentary. 

(9)  His  skin  is  furnished  with  hair. 

(10)  The  muscles  of  his  limbs  are  numerous  and  complex. 

(11)  His  cerebrum  is  excessively  large,  with  a  corpus  cal- 

losum,  and  his  corpora  quadrigemina  are  very  small. 

(12)  He  has  distinct  hypoglossal  nerves,  which  perforate  the 

occipital. 

(13)  His  olfactory  nerves  traverse  a  cribriform  plate. 

(14)  His  ear  has  a  spiral  cochlea,  a  tympanic  membrane, 

and  an  Eustachian  tube. 

(15)  His  posterior  nares  open  far  back  within  the  mouth, 

(16)  His  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy. 

(17)  He  never  has  gills  at  any  time  of  life. 

(18)  He  breathes  by  lungs  from  his  birth. 

(19)  His  heart  has  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 

(20)  All  the  blood  of  his  body  passes  through  the  lungs. 

(21)  There  is  no  communication,  in  the  adult,  between  the 

veins  and  arteries,  save  by  the  capillaries. 

(22)  He  has  but  one  aortic  arch. 

(23)  He  is  furnished  with  a  larynx. 

(24)  His  alimentary  canal  neither  terminates  in  a  cloaca  nor 

anteriorly  to  the  urinary  outlet. 

(25)  He  has  a  complete  diaphragm. 

(26)  His  kidneys  replace  transitory  Woolffian  bodies 

(27)  He  has  no  fin  rays. 

(28)  His  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated. 

(29)  He  is  provided  with  salivary  glands. 

17.  Man  is  distinguished  from  all  BATRACHIANS  in  that — 

(1)  His  skull  is  formed  with  a  large  basi-sphenoid  but  no 

para-sphenoid,  with  a  large  squamosal  confluent  with 
a  "  petrous  bone,"  and  a  mandible  formed  of  two 
united  pieces  directly  suspended  from  the  squamosal. 

(2)  His  skull  has  a  well-developed  basi-occipital. 

(3)  His  auditory  ossicles  are  minute,  and  take  no  part  in 

suspending  the  mandible. 

(4)  His  ribs  join  a  sternum. 

(5)  His  vertebra:  at  first  have  terminal  epiphyses. 

(6)  His  skin  is  furnished  with  hair. 

(7)  His  cerebrum  is  excessively  large,  with  a  corpus  cal- 

losum,and  his  corpora  quadrigemina  are  verysm.ill, 

(8)  His  olfactory  nerves  traverse  a  cribriform  plate. 

(9)  His  ear  has  a  spiral  cochlea. 

(10)  His  posterior  nares  open  far  back  within  the  mouth. 
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(i  i)  He  never  has  gills  at  any  time  of  life. 

(12)  His  heart  has  two  ventricles. 

(13)  All  the  blood  of  his  body  passes  through  the  luncrg 

(14)  There  is  no  communication,  in  the  adult,  betweeli'the 

vems  and  arteries,  save  by  the  capillaries. 

(15)  He  has  but  one  aortic  arch. 

(16)  His  alimentary  canal  does  not  terminate  in  a  cloaca 

(17)  He  has  a  complete  diaphragm. 

(18)  His  kidneys  replace  transitory  Woolfnan  bodies. 

(19)  His  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated. 

(20)  He  is  provided  with  true  salivary  glands. 

iS.  Man  is  distinguished  from  reptiles  in  that— 

(1)  His  skull  has  a  "  petrous  bone  "  and  a  mandible  formed 

of  two  united  pieces  directly  suspended  from  the 
squamosal. 

(2)  His  auditory  ossicles  are  minute,  and  take  no  part  in 

suspending  the  mandible. 

(3)  His  vertebrae  at  first  have  terminal  epiphyses. 

(4)  His  skin  is  furnished  with  hair. 

(5)  His  cerebrum  is  excessively  large,  with  a  corpus  cal- 

losum,  and  his  corpora  quadrigcmina  are  very  small 

(6)  His  olfactory  nerves  traverse  a  cribriform  plate. 

(7)  His  ear  has  a  spiral  cochlea. 

(8)  All  the  blood  of  his  body  passes  through  the  lungs. 

(9)  There  is  no  communication,  in  the  adult,  between  the 

veins  and  arteries,  save  by  the  capillaries. 
(10)  He  has  but  one  aortic  arch. 

Ill)  His  alimentary  canal  docs  not  terminate  in  a  cloaca. 

(12)  He  has  a  complete  diaphragm. 

(13)  The  whole  tarsus  moves  freely  on  the  tibia,  and  there 

is  no  intertarsal  joint. 
Man  also  differs  from  all  Reptiles  e.xccpt  the  Crocodilia  in 
that  — 

(14)  Mis  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated. 

(15)  His  heart  is  provided  witli  two  completely  distinct 

ventricles. 

(16)  His  posterior  narcs  open  far  back  within  the  mouth. 

19.  Man  is  distinguished  fiom  niROS  in  that  — 

(1)  His  skull  has  a  "petrous  ])onc  "  ,ind  a  m.nndiblc  formed 
of  two  united  pieces  directly  suspended  from  the 
sc(uamosal. 
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(2)  His  auditory  ossicles  are  minute,  and  take  no  part  in 

suspending  the  mandible. 

(3)  His  vertebra;  at  first  have  terminal  epiphyses. 

(4)  His  skin  is  furnished  with  hair,  and  is  devoid  of 

feathers. 

(5)  His  cerebrum  is  excessively  large,  and  with  a  corpus 

callosum,  and  his  corpora  quadrigemina  are  very 
small  and  not  placed  laterally  and  depressed. 

(6)  His  olfactory  nerves  traverse  a  cribriform  plate. 

(7)  His  ear  has  a  complex  spiral  cochlea. 

(8)  His  solitary  aortic  arch  arches  over  the  left  bronchus. 

(9)  No  air-cells  communicate  with  the  lungs. 

(10)  He  has  no  syrinx,  but  a  large  and  complex  larynx. 

(11)  His  lungs  are  freely  suspended  in  the  thoracic  cavity. 

(12)  His  alimentaiy  canal  docs  not  terminate  in  a  cloaca. 

(13)  His  ureters  open  into  the  bladder. 

(14)  He  has  a  complete  diaphragm. 

(15)  His  posterior  nares  open  far  back  within  the  mouth. 

(16)  His  coracoids  are  small  processes. 

(17)  His  ulna  is  larger  than  his  radius. 

(18)  His  hand  has  five  digits  and  nine  carpal  bones. 

(19)  His  pelvis  unites  with  the  sacrum  only,  and  not  with 

lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  has  its  acetabula 
imperforate. 
(:o)  His  fibu'a  is  free  at  its  lower  end. 

(2 1)  His  tarsus  does  not  unite  partly  with  the  tibia  and  partly 

with  the  metatarsus,  and  form  an  intertarsal  joint. 

(22)  He  has  five  digits  to  his  foot. 

(23)  His  coccyx  docs  not  terminate  in  a  ploughshare  bone. 

(24)  He  is  furnished  with  teeth. 

(25)  His  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated. 

20.  Man  differs  from  the  MONOTREMES  in  that — 

(1)  His  vertebra)  at  first  have  terminal  epiphyses. 

(2)  His  cerebrum  has  a  very  large  corpus  callosum  and 

small  anterior  commissure. 

(3)  His  ear  has  a  complex  spiral  cochlea. 

(4)  His  alimentary  canal  docs  not  terminate  in  a  cloaca. 

(5)  His  ureters  open  into  the  bladder. 

(6)  His  coracoids  are  small  processes,  and  he  has  no  epi- 

coracoids  or  large  intcrclavicle. 

(7)  His  acetabula  are  imperforate. 

(8)  He  has  no  marsupial  bones. 

(9)  His  fibula  has  no  upper  olecranon-like  process. 
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(lo)  He  has  definite  calcareous  teeth. 

(I  I)  The  mammary  glands  are  provided  with  nipples. 

21.  Man  differs  from  all  marsupials  in  that  

(1)  His  cerebrum  has  a  very  large  corpus  callosum  and  a 

small  anterior  commissure. 

(2)  He  has  no  marsupial  bones. 

(3)  The  angle  of  his  mandible  is  not  inflected. 

(4)  His  internal  carotid  perforates  the  petrous  bone,  and 

not  the  sphenoid. 

22.  Man  is  distinguished  from  all  mammals  below  his  own 

order  in  that — 

(1)  His  anterior  extremities  are  provided  with  thumbs. 

(2)  His  orbits  are  separated  off  from  the  temporal  fossa;  by 

bony  lamellae. 

(3)  His  dental  formula  is  1  .j,  C  ]  ,  P  M  5,  I\I  %. 

23.  Man  differs  from  all  members  of  hls  order  except 
tire  three  highest  genera,  the  Orang  [Siiiiia),  the  Gorilla  and 
Chimpanzee  {Troglodytes)^  and  the  Gibbons  {Hylobatcs), 
in  that — 

(1)  His  sternum  is  of  considerable  breadth. 

(2)  His  metapophyses  and  anapophyses  are  very  little 

developed. 

(3)  His  cerebrum  is  richly  convoluted. 

(4)  His  CEecum  has  a  vermiform  appendix. 

(5)  His  hallux  is  not  formed  for  grasping,  but  for  support- 

ing his  body  in  an  erect  posture. 

24.  Man  differs  from  even  the  highest  apes  in — 

(1)  The  position  of  his  body  being  erect. 

(2)  The  curvature  of  his  spine  and  the  form  of  his  pelvis 

being  consequently  peculiar. 

(3)  That  his  thumb  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  proxim.il 

phalanx  of  the  index. 

(4)  His  femur  being  longer  alisohitely,  its  shaft  more  an- 

gular, and  its  linea  aspera  more  projecting. 

(5)  The  absolute  length  of  his  til^ia  and  tlie  sliarpncss  of 

the  crest  of  that  bone. 

(6)  The  descent  of  the  postci  ior  lioi  dor  of  tlie  distal  arti- 

cular surface  of  llic  tibia  below  its  anterior  border. 

(7)  The  much  greater  ilcsccnt  of  the  peroneal  than  of  the 

tibial  miilleohis. 
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(8)  The  shortness  of  the  foot  compared  with  the  length 

of  the  pelvic  limb  minus  the  foot,  and  compared 
with  that  of  the  tibia. 

(9)  The  great  breadth  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  tuberosity 

of  the  OS  calcis. 
(10)  The  flattened  surface,  for  the  hallux,  of  the  ento-cunei- 
fOrm  bone. 

(I  i)  The  fact  of  the  first  or  second  digit  being  the  longest 
one  of  the  foot. 

(12)  The  absolute  size  of  the  hallux,  and  especially  of  its 

second  phalanx. 

(13)  The  very  slight  outward  direction  of  the  great  toe 

(which  is  not  prehensile)  and  the  great  proportion 
loorne  by  it  to  the  longest  digit. 

(14)  The  small  proportion  borne  by  the  four  outer  digits  of 

the  foot  to  the  whole  foot  and  to  the  metatarsal 
■  bones. 

(15)  The  successive  decrease  in  length  of  the  tarsus,  meta- 

tarsus, and  digits. 

(16)  That  the  cervical  spines,  above  the  seventh,  are  short 

and  usually  bifurcate. 

(17)  The  occipital  condyles  being  more  anteriorly  situate 

on  the  basis  cranii. 

(18)  That  the  cranio-facial  angle  varies  from  90°  to  120°. 

(19)  The  cerebral  cavity  being  more  than  2 J  times  the 

length  of  the  basi-cranial  axis. 

(20)  That  the  superciliary  ridges  are  little  developed. 

(21)  That  the  maxillo-premaxillary  suture  is  not  visible  on 

the  face  of  the  skull,  even  at  birth. 

(22)  That  he  has  a  nasal  spine. 

(23)  The  distance  between  the  zygomata,  where  widest,  ex- 

ceeding but  little  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of 
the  bony  brain-case. 

(24)  That  there  is  a  large  vaginal  ridge  to  the  petrous  bone, 

and  a  long  styloid  process. 

(25)  That  his  jaws  arc  relatively  small. 

(26)  That  hair  is  very  little  developed  on  the  surface  of  the 

body,  and  is  deficient  on  the  back,  though  ordinarily 
abundant  on  the  head. 

(27)  That  there  is  an  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis 

muscle,  and  also  a  peronciis  fcr/ius. 

(28)  The  flexor  pollicis  longiis  and  the  flexor  longiis  digi- 

toriiin  perforans  being  completely  separate. 

(29)  That  the  soleus  has  a  tibial  as  well  as  a  fibular  origin. 
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(30)  That  all  four  heads  of  the  flexor  brciiis  di^'^i/orinn 

pedis  arise  from  the  os  calcis. 

(31)  That  the  fibular  interosseous  muscle  of  the  second  toe 

of  the  foot  arises  from  the  middle  metatarsal  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  tibial  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
middle  toe. 

(32)  The  absolute  size  of  the  brain. 

(33)  The  greater  complexity  and  less  symmetrical  disposi- 

tion of  its  convolutions. 

(34)  The  smallness  of  the  canines  and  the  absence  of  an 

interspace  between  them  and  the  adjoining  teetli. 

(35)  That  the  permanent  canine  is  cut  before  the  second 

true  molar  teeth. 

25.  A  perusal  of  the  list  of  characters  given  in  the  nine 
preceding  paragraphs  must  manifest  to  the  beginner  in 
anatomy  how  small  and  insignificant  are  the  characters 
which  separate  man's  structure  from  that  of  other  members 
of  his  class,  compared  with  those  which  distinguish  him  from 
Birds  and  other  yet  inferior  groups. 

Viewed  from  the  anatomical  standpoint,  man  is  but  one 
species  of  the  order  Primates  ;  and  he  even  dilTers  far  less 
from  the  higher  Apes  than  do  these  latter  from  the  inferior 
forms  of  the  order. 

This  work  being  purely  anatomical,  it  is  only  needful  here 
to  remind  the  reader — of  what  common  sense  teaches  us- 
that  to  estimate  any  object  as  a  wliolc,  its  powers  of  action 
no  less  than  its  structure  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  structure  of  the  highest  plants  is  more  complex  than 
is  that  of  the  lowest  animals  ;  but  for  all  that,  powers  are  pos- 
sessed by  jelly-fishes  of  which  oaks  and  cedars  are  devoid. 

The  self-conscious  intelligence  of  man  establishes  between 
him  and  all  other  animals  a  distinction  fiir  wider  than  the 
mere  superiority  of  his  brain,  in  mass  and  complexity,  or  any 
other  physical  difference,  would  indicate. 

All,  however,  who  admit  the  idea  of  man's  moral  responsi- 
bility arc  logically  compelled  to  go  much  further,  and  to  con- 
fess that  in  "this  respect  he  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
visible  creation  by  an  abyss  so  vast  that  no  chasm  separating 
the  other  kingdoms  of  nature  from  one  another  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

Evident,  tiicn,  as  it  is  from  the  teaching  of  anatomy  tli.nt 
the  various  parts  of  the  huinan  body  have  a  classidcatory 
value  indicating  the  zoological  position  of  the  whole  strue- 
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ture,  it  is  no  less  evident  from  other  considerations,  that  to 
allow  mere  anatomy  to  warp  our  judgment  as  to  the 
TOTALITY  OF  MAN'S  NATURE  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

To  estimate  correctly  an  existence  of  which  mind  forms  a 
part,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Philosophy,  and  especially 
to  Psychology.  Unlike  physical  science,  Philosophy  is  not 
restricted  to  the  interpretation  of  existences  belonging  to  one 
sphere  only,  but  seeks  to  investigate  all  orders  of  truth  and 
every  kind  of  existence  which  is  capable  of  apprehension  by 
the  mind  of  man. 
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Each  animal,  the  zoological  position  of  which  has  not  been  given  in  tlie  First 
Lesson,  has  the  title  of  tlie  group  to  iv/iich  it  belongs  placed  {between  brackets) 
after  its  name. 


A. 

Abdominal  cavity,  433. 

muscles,  297,  298,  337. 

veins,  426. 
Abductor  hallucis,  or  poUicis  pedis,  305, 

3°7.  308.  355.  358,  359- 
magnus  muscle,  342. 
metatarsi  ciiiinti,  355,  359. 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  297,  337,  359. 
minimi  digiti  pedis  muscle,  304, 

306,  307. 
muscles,  282. 

pollicis  muscle,  294,  297,  320,  337. 

poUicis  pedis,  Abductorhallucis. 
Abomasum,  443,  444. 
Absorption  of  teeth,  251. 
Acanthopterygian  fin,  278. 
Acanthurus  (a  Teleostean  Fisli),  swim- 
bladder  of,  466. 
Accessorius  muscle,  306. 
Accipiter  (a  Carinate  Bird),  skull  of, 

109,  110. 
Acetabulum,  178,  i8o,  189,  195. 
Acrodont  teeth,  256. 
Acromion,  146,  155,  156,  757,  170. 
Actions  of  muscles,  361. 
Adductor  arcuum  nuiscle,  310,  311. 

branchiariim  muscle,  316. 

digiti  tertii  muscle,  334. 

digiti  quarti  muscle,  334. 

minimi  digiti  mu>xle,  296. 

muscles,  282. 

muscles  of  thigh,  301—303,  344  — 
346.  35°- 

pollicis  muscle,  296,  297,  336. 
Adjutant  (a  Carinate  Bird),  200. 
Actobatis,  20. 

African  Jumping  Shrews,  16. 
Agamas,  18. 


Agouti,  16. 

limb-bones  of,  198. 

muscles  of,  309,  317,  327,  340,  343, 

351.  353.  354.  356. 
Ailurus,  16. 

teeth  of,  267. 
Air-sacs,  470,  471. 
Ala,  of  spenoid,  76,  81,  90,  227. 
Alimentary  system,  433. 

tube,  or  canal,  4,  221,  223. 
Alisphenoid,  98,  log,  130,  227. 

canal,  110. 
Alligators,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  208. 

muscles  of,  345,  349,  354. 
Alveolar  border,  76. 

plates,  256. 
Alveoli,  77,  251,  257. 
Amblystoma  (a  Urodele  Batrachian), 

muscles  of,  337. 
American  Apes,  skull  of,  132,  133. 

Eft,  Great,  19. 

Monkeys,  brain  of,  378,384. 
Amia  (a  Ganoid  Fish),  swim-bladder 
of,  466. 

ureters  of,  482. 
Aniosba,  11 

Amphiccclous  vertebra:,  39. 
Amphioxus,  g,  12,  21,  142,  215,  225. 

arteries  of,  416. 

breathing  organs  of,  466. 

eirculation  of,  426. 

liver  of,  460. 
Amphipnous  (a 'I'eleostcan  Fish).  480 
Amphisbena,  10,  18. 

limb  bones  of,  190. 
Amphiuma  (a    Urodele  Batrachian), 

liuigs  of,  464,  465. 

spine  of,  53,  68. 
Anabas  aTeleostcan  Fish),  gills  of,  480 
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Anableps  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  eye  of, 
389. 

Anal  glands,  487. 
Anapophysis,  31,  226. 
Anas  (Goose),  trachea  of,  469. 
Anatomy  of  man  as  a  whole,  496. 
Anconeus  muscle,  296,  334. 
Angle,  basi-facial,  91,  135,  136. 

occipital,  92,  135,  136 

of  mandible,  86,  114. 

olfactory,  92,  135,  136. 
Angler,  20. 

limb-bones  of,  191,  194. 
Angles  of  scapula,  146. 
Aaguis  (a  legless  Lizard),  spine  of, 
^  64. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  234. 

muscles  of,  320,  321,  324. 
Angular  bone,  98,  103,  120. 

process,  79. 
Animal  electricity,  405. 

kingdom,  5. 
Ankle-joint,  207. 
Annular  ligament,  304- 
Annuloida,  7,  12. 
Annulosa,  6,  9,  11,  12. 
Anoplotheriuni,  teeth  of,  258. 
Ant-eater,  17. 

glands  of,  437,  439. 

intestine  of,  448. 

linib-bones  of,  196,  197,  211. 

mouth  of,  254,  436. 

muscles  of,  316,  326,  330,  335,  342. 

skull  of.  III,  113,  115,  118,  122, 

130.  131.  133.  140- 

spine  of,  45,  52,66,  68. 

stomach  of,  444. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Ant-eater,  Cape,  teeth  of,  276. 

Two-toed,  2o5. 
Antelope,  17. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  4S'6,  4S7. 

external  skeleton  of,  245. 
Antelope  quadricornis,  246. 
Antenna;,  13. 

Anterior  auricular  muscle,  283,  308. 
clinoid  process,  83. 
commissure,  370,  371,  373,  379. 
cornu,  37 ;. 

fossa  of  the  skull,  89.  136. 
inferior  spinous  process,  17S,  179, 
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nares,  t<'\  13J. 

nasal  spine,  84 

])alatinc  canal.  84,  SS. 

scalenus  iiuisclc,  2S7.  2S3. 

superior  spinous  process,  17S,  170 

tibial  nerve,  41,0.402.412,414,  415. 
Anlero-poslerior  synnnctry,  10. 
Anthroi)oid  Anes.  brain  of,  379. 

nuiscles  of,  336, 
Anllini|iuluni\-,  .•4. 


Antilocapra,  external  skeleton  of,  245. 
Antlers  of  Deer,  279,  280. 
Antrum  Highmori,  84. 
Anura,  ig. 

Aorta,  299,  398,  407,  409,  411,  412, 

415—421,  424,  427—429.  449.  459.  463. 
4G8,  480,  484. 
Aortic  arches,  398,  411,  412,  415,  416, 

418  —  420,  428,  429. 
.A.pes,  15. 

brain  of,  379,  384. 

external  skeleton  of,  243,  264. 

intestine  of,  448. 

limb-bones  of,  164,  166,  169. 

!i\'er  of,  455. 

mammary  glands  of,  489,  490. 
muscles  of,  321,  326,  332,  336,  349, 
359.  360. 

skull  of,  100,  loi,  104,  106,  110, 
112,  114— I  ig,  123,  131,134,  136, 
137,  140. 
■  spme  of,  40,  50,  57,  58,  71. 

teeth  of,  25S,  261,  263,  270,  272. 

their  differences  from  man,  494. 
Aponeuroses,  281. 
.A.ppendages  of  skin,  236. 
-Appendicular  muscles,  362. 
Appendicuar  skeleton,  25. 

compared  with  axial,  234. 

generalized,  229. 
Apteryx,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  164. 

muscles  of,  321,  342. 

spine  of,  67. 
Aquatic  respiration,  461,  475. 
.Aqueous  humour,  387. 
Aquila,  muscles  of,  320,  341,  357. 
Arachnoid  fluid,  364. 

membrane,  364. 
.Arbor  vita;,  371,  372.  383,  3S5. 
Arch,  neural,  26. 

.Arch  of  aorta,  398,  411,  412,  415,  416, 

418  —  420,  428,  429. 
.Archa;opteryx,  18. 
Archegosaurus,  19. 
.Arches,  cranial,  5,  95,  227. 

visceral,  5. 
.Argcriosus  (a  Tcleoslcan  Fish),  skull 

of,  12S. 
.Ann  .uid  leg  coniiiared,  232. 
.Arm,  nui>cles  of,  327,  32S,  330,  333 

335- 
ncl  ves  of,  401. 
.Arniatlillo,  17,  ■.■40,  241. 
j^lands  of,  437. 
larynx  ..f,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  155,  15C',  if>4,  '73. 

175,  iIh),  197.  200,  208. 
nuisclos  of,  ;  59,  356. 
skull  of,  u8. 

sijine  of,  43,  50,   51,  57,  Co,  (>5, 
70.  7» 
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Armadillo,  teeth  of  260,  274. 
Arm-bone5,  145. 
Armpit  glands,  488. 
Arterial  blood,  427. 

system,  412. 
Arteries.  406,  411 — 414,  416. 
Artei^j- (carotid),  groove  for,  82. 

pulmonary,  46S. 
Articular  bone,  98,  103,  104,  120,  121, 

134,  227. 
Articular  process,  inferior,  28. 

superior,  28. 
Aniculare,  396. 
Artiodactyla,  16. 

Arytenoid  cartilage,  472,  47),  475. 
Ascending  colon,  442 

cornu,  374. 

ramus,  85.  114- 

ramus  of  ischium,  179,  180. 
Ascidians,  7,  12. 
Astragalo-calcaneum,  205,  213. 
Astragalus,  184,  1S5,  200,  204,  205,  206, 

209,  210.  211. 
Asymmetry  of  eyes,  389. 
Ateles,  15. 

larynx  of,  474. 

spine  of,  50. 
Atherina  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  456. 
Atlas  vertebra,  30,  52,  217. 
Attachment  of  teeth,  256. 
Attolens  auriculam  nuiscle,  283,  284. 
Auditory  capsules,  93,  94. 

meatus,  75,  00. 

nerve,  368,  392,  396. 

organ,  392. 

ossicles,  122,  393 — 395. 
Auk,  Great,  18. 

spine  of,  47. 
Auricles,  407 — 410,  424,  462. 
Auricular  muscles.  308. 

surface,  179. 
Australian  Rat,  16. 
Austrian  caves,  19. 
Aves,  14.  15,  18. 
Axial  muscles,  362. 
Axial  skeleton,  25. 

compared  with  appendicular,  234. 
Axillary  artery.  412,  413. 

_  border  of  scapula,  146. 
Axis  vertebra,  29,  54. 
AxolotI  (a  Urodele  Batrachian),  gills 
.  "i".  479- 

limb-bones  of,  208. 

muscles  of,  337. 

spine  of,  39,  41,  70,216. 
Aye-aye,  15. 

limb-bones  of,  173 — 175. 

muscles  of.  349. 

teeth  of,  258. 
Azygos  uvula;  muscle,  ?S9. 
Azygos  vein,  423,  431. 


B. 

Baboons,  limb-bones  of,  156,  16S. 

mouth  of,  436. 

skull  of,  107,  113,  135. 

spine  of,  53,  57,  61. 
Babyrussa,  skull  of,  99. 

teeth  of,  262. 
Back,  muscles  of,  289,  290,  319. 
Backbone,  25,  215. 

curves  of,  33. 
Badger,  16. 

skull  of,  102.  113. 
.  teeth  of,  267,  269. 
Bagrus,  20. 

skud  of,  96. 

spine  of,  47,  48,  53. 

swim-bladder  of.  466. 
Balaena  (Whale),  limb-bones  of,  190, 
199,  202,  203. 

spine  of,  49. 
Balaenoptera,  199. 
Baleen,  247,  249. 
Balistes,  20. 

Ball  and  socket  joints,  24. 
Band  of  a  tooth,  264. 
Bandicoots,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  176. 
Barbary  Ape,  15. 
Barbs,  feathers  of,  244. 
Barbides,  244. 

Basi-branchials,  126,  477,  478. 
Basi  cranial  axis,  91,  135,  136. 

plate,  94. 
Basi-facial,  yi,  135,  136. 
Basi-hyal,  87,  227,  396. 
Basi-occipital,  97,  104,  119,  130,  227. 
Basi-occipital  tooth,  255. 
Basi-sphenoid,  108,  111,  227. 
Basilar  artery,  413. 

part  of  occipital,  78,  79. 

region,  77. 
Basilisk,  spine  of,  41. 
Basket  of  Lamprey,  72,  143,  224,  47r\ 
Bat,  15. 

brain  of,  379. 

circidation  of,  426. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

ear  of,  396. 

exo-skeleton  of,  245- 

intestine  of,  446. 

limb-bones  of,  163,  164,  16G  — iCS. 
170,  174,  175,  188,  190,  192,  196 
— 198,  202,  207,  2TI,  212,  23?. 

muscles  of,  320,  321,  332,  337,  339, 

340.  343.  345.  348,  349.  356.  359, 
362. 

nasal  organs  of,  380. 
■  skin  of,  237. 
sknil  nf,  1 1  5. 

spine  of,  38,  47,  51,  57,59,Gi,  65 
stomach  of,  445. 
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l-iat,  teeth  of,  265. 
Batrachia,  15,  18. 
Batrachians,  brain  of,  383. 

circulation  of,  426,  427,  429. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 

ear  of,  394. 

exo  skeleton  of,  243. 

gills  of,  479. 

heart  of,  409. 

limb-bones  of,  158,  161,  164,  165, 

168 — 170,  389,  199,  207. 
lymphatics  of,  432. 
muscles  of,  312,  314,  317,  318,  319, 

3=2.  323.  337.  359.  sSo- 
nerves  of,  401. 
pancreas  of,  450. 
peritoneum  of,  458. 
respiration  of,  467. 
skin  of,  238. 

skull  of,  97,  99,  105, 108 — no,  113, 
115—118,  120,  124,  135—137,  139- 

spine  of,  47,  52,  56,  58,  60,  61,  64, 
66,  69 — 71. 

supra-renal  capsules  of,  483. 

teeth  of,  275, 

their  differences  from  man,  491. 
thyroid  gland  of,  484. 
tongue  of,  440. 
Batrachus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  spine 
of,  70. 

Bats,  Blood-sucking,  16,  259. 
Bat's  wing,  circulation  of,  428. 
Bdellostoma,  gills  of,  476. 
Beak,  247. 

Beaks  of  Fishes,  273. 
Bear,  16. 

larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  172,  176. 

muscles  of.  349. 

spine  of,  57- 
Beard,  243. 
Beasts,  skin  of,  238. 

spine  of,  63. 
l?eaver,  t6. 

limb-bones  of,  164 

muscles  of,  357. 

pancreas  of,  449. 

stomach  of,  445. 

teetli  of  275. 
Biceps  muscle,  147,203,  294,  309.  313. 
315,  316,  320,  325,  327,  329,  333 
—335- 

femons  muscle,  301,  303,  304,  341, 
344-346,   347,    348,   350,  354. 

Bicipital  groove,  147,  164,  1C5. 
Bi-convcx  vertebr;u,  40. 
Bicuspids,  253. 
Bilateral  syinniclry.  2. 
Bile  duel,  449.  451. 
Bimeria.  7. 
Bipcs,  188. 


Birds,  alimentary  canal  of,  442,  447,  448. 
brain  of,  378,  382,  383. 
bronchi  ot,  471. 
circulation  of,  419,  420,  426. 
cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
ear  of,  394. 
exo-skeleton  of,  245. 
eye  of  388,  389. 
eyelids  of,  312. 
glands  of,  438. 
heart  of,  409 — 411. 
larynx  of,  475. 

limb-bones  of,  153,  155,  158,  159, 
161, 162, 164,  166 — 168, 170 — 175, 
188 — 190,  192,  193, 195 — 198,  2or. 
— 203,  206—210,  212,  213. 

liver  of,  454,  456. 

lungs  of,  464.  465,  471. 

lymphatics  of,  432 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of,  312—  314,  317 — 319, 324, 
326,  328,  329,  331,  332,  335,  341. 

342.  345.  349.  351.  356,  358,  359- 
362. 

nerves  of,  401,  402. 
pancreas  of,  449. 
peritoneum  of,  458,  459. 
respiration  of,  466. 
skin  of,  238. 

skull  of,  98,  99,  loi,  103.  105,  loS 
— 112,  113,  115,  117,  iiS,  120. 
121,  124,  127,  130,  131,  133—137. 
139,  140,  141,  144. 

spinal  marrow  of,  386. 

spine  of,  37,  39,  46,  4S,  50—5;. 
56.  57.  59,  63—66,  63,  70,  71. 

stomach  of,  443,  444- 

supra-renal  capsules  of,  4S3. 

their  diflerences  from  man,  492. 

thorax  of,  222. 

thyroid  gland  of.  4S4. 

trachea  of,  46S.  469. 

urinary  organs  of.  4S2. 
Bladder.  453,  480,  482. 
Blood,  circulation  of,  427. 
Blood-sucking  Bats.  16,  250. 
Boa  Constrictor,  limb-boncs  of,  180, 
193,  195,  196,  loS,  too,  202,  203. 

spine  of,  72. 
Body  of  a  vertebra,  26,  226. 

of  hyoid,  75,  87,  124.  126. 

of  ischium,  179. 

of  pubis.  179. 

of  sphenoid,  S2,  91. 
Body-cavity.  4. 
Bombardier  Beetle,  14 
Bones,  22. 

of  toes,  212. 
Bonnet  Monkey,  muscles  of,  327. 
Bony  horns  of  Ungulates.  27S. 
iiony  Pike  (a  Canoid  Fisli),  CNo-skclc- 
Ion  of,  241 ,  277. 
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Bony  scutes,  239. 

Booby  (a  Cariiiate  Bird),  skull  of,  137. 
Box  Tortoises,  exo-skeleton  of,  241. 
Brachial  artery,  413,  421. 

plexus,  400,  401. 
Brachialis  anticus   muscle,  293,  294, 

296,, 313.  320,  324,  327,  328. 
Brachials,  162. 
Bradypus,  17. 

linib-bones  of,  208 — 210. 

muscles  of,  333. 

trachea  of,  469. 
Brain,  4. 

as  a  whole,  384. 

base  of,  368. 

development  of,  374,  376. 

inferior  surface  of,  367,  368. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

membranes  of,  365. 

of  man,  366. 

sections  of,  371 — 374. 

size  of,  378. 

upper  surface  of,  366. 
Branches  of  spinal  nerve,  399,  403. 
Branchije,  461. 

Branchial  arches,  124 — 126,  222,  225, 
226,  25s,  397,  429,  476—478,  480. 

arteries,  416,  417,  421,  423,  479. 

veins,  416,  417,  479. 
Branching  of  antlers,  278. 
Branchiostegal  rays,  126,  478. 
Breast,  489. 
Breastbone,  34. 

Bronchi,  407,  463,  467,  469,  470. 
I'ufo  Calamita,  cutaneous  glands  of, 
488. 

Bufo(Toad),  limb-bones  of,  203,  208. 
Buccal  glands,  437. 
Huccinator  muscle,  283,  284,  288. 
ljulbus  aorta;,  398,  410,  417,  428. 

arteriosus,  418,  427. 
Bull  Frog,  nerves  of,  391. 
Bulla,  106. 
Bursa  fabricii,  487. 
Huslard,  ig8. 


C. 

Cabasson  (an  Armadillo),  208. 
Cachalot,  sliull  of,  122,  128. 
C.-cca,  447. 

Csecum,  442,  446 — 448. 

Calcaneum,  184—186,  200,  204,  206, 
209 — 211,  213. 

Calf,  thymus  gland  of,  485. 

Callichthys  (a  Telcostean  Fish),  swim- 
bladder  of,  466. 

Callophis  (a  Serpent),  glands  of,  ,(jS. 

Callosities,  239. 

of  (Camels,  239. 
of  Horse,  239. 


Callosities  of  Monkeys,  240. 
Calotes  (a  Lizard),  viscera  of,  453. 
Calvarium,  74. 

Calyptorhynchus  (a   Carinate  Bird), 

skull  of,  133,  139- 
Camels,  17. 

bronchi  of,  469. 

callosities  of,  239. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  4S6. 

limb-bones  of,  i66. 

liver  of,  455,  456. 

mouth  of,  435,  436. 

muscles  of,  340,  342. 

spine  of,  50. 

teeth  of,  263,  268. 
Canalis  centralis,  386. 
Canine  fossa,  84. 
Canines,  251,  253,  261. 
Cannon-bone,  200. 

Cantharis  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  swlra- 

bladder  of,  466. 
Cape  Ant-eater,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  192,  200,  201. 

muscles  of,  356. 

teeth  of,  276. 
Cape  Mole,  skull  of,  )  29. 
Capillaries,  406. 

Capitellum  of  humerus,  147,  148,  164. 
Capitular  process,  28,  216,  223,  224. 
Capromys  (a  Rodent),  liver  of,  455. 
Capsular  ligament  of  hip-joint,  182. 

of  humerus,  148. 
Capsules,  supra-renal,  483. 
Capybara,  16. 

skull  of,  99,  132. 
Carapace,  44,  239. 

exo-skeleton  of,  241,  242. 
Carcharias,  20. 
Cardiac  CJecum,  445. 

end  of  stomach,  442,  444,  445,  448, 

45°- 
plexus,  403. 
Cardinal  veins,  423,  425,  426 
Carin3t;e,  18. 
Carnassial  teeth,  266. 
Carnivora,  16. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

limb-bones  of,  160,  169,  170,  196. 

mammary  glands  of,  490. 

muscles  of  31S. 

skull  of,  100,  102,  128. 

spine  of,  57,  68. 
Carnivorous  dentition,  266. 
Carotid  artery,  415,  417 — 421. 

canal,  80,  88,  105. 
(."aqi,  20. 

alimentary  canal  of,  446. 

circulation  of,  421. 

ear  of,  394. 

gills  of,  477. 

liver  of,  454- 

imiulh  of,  435. 
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Carp,  muscles  of,  311. 

nerves  of,  402. 

skull  of,  109,  110,  112,  136. 

spine  of,  38,  47,  63,  72. 

swim-bladder  of,  465,  466. 

teeth  of,  255. 
Carpal  bones,  175. 

extra,  172. 
Carpus,  145,  151,  168. 

compared  with  tarsus,  233. 

distal  bones  of,  170. 

proximal  bones  of,  169. 
Cartilages,  costal,  35. 
Cartilaginous  arcs  of  Sharks,  73,  144. 

basket  of  I-ani)orey,  72,  143,  224 
Cassowary,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  t6o. 

skull  of,  T41 . 

sjiine  of,  66. 
Casting  of  skin,  238. 
Categories  of  vertebra;,  26. 
Cat,  exo-skelcton  of,  245. 

limb-bones  of,  176,  201,  213. 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of,  333. 

skull  of,  TT2. 

teeth  of,  260,  264,  266,  269. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Cattle,  dewlap  of,  237. 
Cauda  equina,  385,  386. 
C' ,i'lal  muscles,  323. 

fin-nmscles,  36?. 

vertebra;,  59,  60,  i8g. 
Caudate  lobe  of  liver,  452,  454,  455. 
Cavities  of  skidl,  92. 
Cement,  249,  250,  274. 
Centetes,  16. 

mammary  glands  of,  4S9. 

skull  of,  103,  109,  116,  12S,  133. 

142. 

teeth  of,  266. 
Centipede,  1 1. 
Central  ligament,  386 

parts,  223. 

skeleton,  23. 
( 'entr.de,  16S — 170. 
Centres,  nervous,  4. 
Centrum  of  a  vertebra,  26,  215. 
Ceiihalo-htuneral  muscle,  312. 
Corato-branchials,  12C,  227,477,  •)7^- 
Ceratodus,  20,  257. 

arteries  of,  416. 

cxci'ctory  oi'gans  of,  483. 

limb-bones  of,  163,  195. 

swim-bladder  of,  465. 
Ccrato-liyal,  87,  723.  126,  227,  396. 
Cerato-hyoidcus  nuiscle.  311,  315.  3i(>. 
Cerato-niandibular  muscle,  313 
C-cratophrys,  19. 

exo-skeleton  of,  2.(1. 
Ccrcolabes  (a  Rodent),  limb-bones  of. 
206. 


Cerebellum,  367,  36S,  371—373,  377, 

379.  382—385,  390,  400. 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  378,  3S2— 384, 
390- 

nerves,  390. 
Cerebrum,  370,  371,  374,  377—400. 
Cervical  enlargement,  386. 

vertebra,  28. 

yertebn-c,  26,  47,  216. 
Cervicalis  ascendens  muscle,  291,  313, 
„3=3-  . 

Cestracion,  20,  269. 
Cetacea,  16. 

bronchi  of  if,ct, 

circulation  of,  421,  425,  426. 

liver  of,  456. 

lungs  of,  46-1. 

manunary  glands  of,  489,  490. 
nuiscles  of,  309,  319.  323,  324,  326, 

33S,  339,  3.(0.  363. 
urinary  organs  of.  483. 
Cetaceans,  brain  of,  37S-380,  3S6,  388. 
limb-bones  of,  152,  160,  164,  166, 

:5S,  170,  175,  iSS — 190,  192,  196, 

109,  207. 
mouth  of,  4  ^6,  437. 
skull  of,  98 — loi,  113,  114.  122,  120. 

130,  133,  140. 
spme  of,  39,  50,  51.  54,  62,  65,  71. 

224. 

thyroid  gland  of,  4S4. 
Chacnia  liaboon,  135. 
Chalk,  S. 
Chameleons,  iS. 

changes  of  colour,  4S7. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

exo-skeleton  of,  245. 

limb-bcmes  of,  169.  170,  172,  174. 
191,104.207 — 210,234. 

liver  of,  454. 

lungs  of,  471. 

muscles  of,  317,  321—323.  325— 
3=7.  33'— 337.  339.  34 344.  34('. 
349.  351— 35-1,  35"— 3f'=- 
.spme  of,  46,  64,65,  71,  112.  If.). 

II 6,  124. 
tongue  of,  440. 
Chamois,  ciuaneous  glands  of.  4f6. 
Cheek,  435,  436. 

pouches,  436. 
Cheirogaleus  (a   I.emuroid  rrimate). 

lunb-bones  of,  204. 
Cheiromeles  (a  Rati,  cutaneous  glaiuN 

of,  487. 
Clieironiys,  15. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
manunary  glands  of,  4S9 
skull  of,  1 15,  233. 
Iceth  of,  258. 
t'heiroplcra,  15. 
Chelonia,  lo. 

thyroid  glan  1  of,  485 
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Chelonians,  alimentary  canal  of,  442. 
exo-skeleton  of,  241. 
heart  of,  409,  411. 
limb-bones  of,  161,  162,  167,  t68, 

170,  172. 
lungs  of,  464,  465. 
muscles  of,  316,  317,  319,  321,  361, 

362. 

respiration  of,  467 

skull  of,  106,  log.  III,  116,  117, 

120,  133,  136,  140. 
spine  of,  40,  52,  54,64,  67,  68,  217, 

219. 

trachea  of,  469. 
urinary  orgatis  of,  482. 
Chelydra  (a  Chelonian),  16S,  172,  207. 
Chelys  (a  Chelonian),  skull  of,  128. 
Chemical  composition  of  man's  body, 
2,  9. 

Chetodon  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  teeth 

of,  269. 
Chevron  bones,  60,  220,  226 
Chiasma  of  optic  nerves,  285,  387,  389. 
Chick,  thymus  gland  of,  485. 
Chimaera,  20. 

limb-bones  of,  191. 
Chimpanzee,  15, 

larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  156,  157. 

skull  of,  132. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Chin,  86. 
Chironectes,  20. 
Cbirotes,  18. 

Chlamydophorus  (an  Armadillo),  exo- 
skeleton  of,  241. 

spine  of,  60. 
Chlamydosaurus,  18. 
(Jhtieropus,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  171,   173,  174,  210 
— 212. 
Choloepus,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  173. 

liver  of,  455. 

spine  of,  47. 
Chorda  dorsalis,  5,  36,  37. 

tympani,  397. 

tym]iani  nerve,  80, 
Chorda;  tendinea;,  408. 
Choroid  plexus,  377. 
Chromatopliores,  4S7. 
Chrysochloris,  16. 

skull  nf,  729. 

teeth  of,  266,  268,  269. 
Chrysothri.x,  15. 

skull  of,  132.  137,  138, 
Ciconia  (a  Carinate  liird),  spine  of,  43. 
Cingulum,  264,  267. 
Circulating  system,  406 
(Circulation  of  blood,  427. 

in  gills,  479. 

in  infant,  424. 


Circulation  in  liver,  451. 

portal,  4,  12. 
Circumduction,  282. 
Circumflexus  palati,  289. 
Circumvallate  papilla;,  440,  441. 
Cirri,  435. 
Civet  Cats,  16, 
Class,  5. 
Classification,  5. 

of  Man,  496. 

of  muscles,  282. 
Clavicle,  145,  147.  i53.  I55— iS7.  i59- 

162,  230. 
Clavicular  scutes,  240. 
Claws,  245. 
Clefts,  visceral,  5. 
Climbing  Perch,  gills  of,  480. 
Clinoid  plate,  82. 

processes,  81,  S3,  109. 
Cloaca,  447,  481, 
Cloacae,  os,  195. 
Coati,  muscles  of,  346. 
Coatimondi,  16. 

Cobitis  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  spine  of, 
47- 

swim-bladder  of,  466. 

urinary  organs  of,  482. 
Cobras,  19. 

spine  of,  68. 
Coccygeal  region,  58. 

vein,  432. 
Coccygeiis  muscle,  342. 
Coccyx,  33,  180. 
Cochlea,  392,  393,  395. 
Cod,  brain  of,  386. 

ear  of,  395,  396. 

gills  of,  477. 

limb-bones  of,  152,  162,  194. 
liver  of,  454. 

skull  of,  loi,  106,  113,  126. 

swim  bladder  of,  466. 
Coclenterata,  7. 
Coeliac  axis,  451. 

axis  artery,  398,  414,  421,  428. 
Collar-bone,  jt'f  Clavicle. 
Colon,  442,  446,  459. 
Coluber,  19. 

Colubrine  Snakes,  spine  of,  46. 
Columella,  iii,  121. 

auris,  392,  395,  396. 
Colymbus,  the  Diver  (a  Carinate  llird), 
201. 

Comb-like  teeth,  275. 

Common  carotid  artery,  411,412, 

iliac  artery,  414. 
Comparison  between  limb-muscles,  361 . 

of  axial  and  appendicular  skele- 
tons, 234. 

of  carpus  with  tarsus,  233.  ■ 

of  digits  of  hand  and  foot,  233. 

of  fmgcrs  with  toes,  233. 

of  leg  with  arm,  233. 
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Complexus  muscle,  291,  313,  323 
Compound  teeth,  276. 
Compressor  naris  muscle,  284. 
Compsognathus,  19. 
Concha,  393. 
Condyle  of  a  bone,  24. 

of  lower  jaw,  75,  86,  114. 
Condyles  of  femur,  181,  182. 

of  humerus,  147,  148,  164. 

of  skull,  74—76,  78,  88,  gi,  98, 
114,  117,  129. 

of  tibia,  183. 
Condyloid  foramen,  78,  108,  132. 

ridges  of  humerus,  147. 
Conger  Eel,  brain  of,  3S3. 

spine  of,  41. 
Conical  papilla;,  440. 
Conjunctiva,  388. 
Connexion  of  skull-bones,  127. 
Constrictor  arcimm  nmscle,  310,  311, 
316. 

faucium  muscle,  310,  311. 

pharyngis,  316. 
Constrictors  of  pharynx,  288. 
Contractility  of  veins,  426. 
Convolutions  of  bra  u,  366,  370,  378. 
Cook's  Phalanger,  hmb-bones  of,  202. 
Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  292,  293,  315, 

324,  327'  329- 
Coracoid,  146,  153,  155 — 158,  160—162. 
194. 

Coraco-scapular  foramen,  157. 
Cord,  spinal,  25. 
Cordiform  foramen,  192. 
Corinne  Antelope,  cutaneous  glands  of, 
487. 

Cormorant,  spine  of,  47. 

stomach  of,  443. 
Corniculum  of  hyoid,  75,  87,  123 — 125, 

226,  220,  396. 
Corns,  239. 

Cornu  of  hyoid,  75,  87,  123,  226,  229. 
Cornua  of  ventricles,  377,  379. 
Coronal  section,  92. 

suture,  77. 
Coronary  veins.  410. 
Coronoid,  75,  So,  11, |,  120,  121,  122. 

fossa  of  liLunerus.  147,  148. 

process  of  ulna,  149.  150,  165. 
Corpora  mamniillaria,  368,  369,  371, 

374.  377..  378,  382- 
quadngcnnna,  371,  372,  377,  37S, 

382,  390. 
restiformia,  382,  38.(. 
trapezoidca,  38.1. 
Corpus  c.a'llnsum,  367,  36S,  371,  373  — 

375,  379- 
striatum,  373.  37'(.  39°- 

Corrugator  su|)ercilii  muscle,  284. 
Corvina   (a  'roleustcan  Kisli),  swim- 

bladdcr  of.  466. 
Costa  of  rib,  35, 


Costal  cartilages,  35. 
Costo-coracoid  ligament,  325,  329. 
Cottus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  162. 
Cotyloid  cavity,  180. 
Cow,  external  skeleton  of,  247. 
Coypu  Rat,  mammary  glands  of,  48a. 
Crabs,  7. 

Crane,  trachea  of,  469. 
Cranial  arches,  5,  95,  227. 

cavity,  length  of,  92,  135. 

characters  generalized,  228 
Crest  of  ilium,  178.  179 

of  tibia,  183,  184,  201. 
Cribriform  plate,  83,  go,  loi,  112. 
Crickets,  13. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  471,  474,  475. 
Crista  galli,  83,  90,  91,  112. 
Crocidura  (a  Shrew),  skull  of,  115. 
Crocodiles,  18. 

brain  of,  383. 

bronchi  of,  470. 

circulation  of,  418,  427. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

ear  of,  396. 

exo- skeleton  of,  241. 

heart  of,  409.  410. 

larynx  of,  475. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  169,  170,  171 

190,  195,  197,  204,  206,  207. 
liver  of,  454. 
lungs  of,  465. 
lymphatics  of,  432. 
•     mouth  of,  436,  437. 

muscles  of,  309,  312,  349. 
nerves  of,  402. 

skull   of,    104,    T05,  TOO,    III  — 114 

161,  118 — 120,  124,  130,  131,  133 

J36.  139—141- 

spine  of,  39,  47,  49,  SI,  53,  54,  56 
58,  63—65,  68,  69,  71,  215,  210. 

teeth  of,  269. 

tongue  of,  440. 

trachea  of,  469 
Crop,  442,  443,  447,  490. 

of  Pigeon,  490. 
Crotalus,  19. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  4S7. 

larynx  of,  475. 

skull  of,  104. 

spine  of,  46,  50. 
Crown  of  tooth,  240,  250. 
Crucial  ligaiiienls.  1S3,  202. 
Crura  cerebri,  368,  377. 
Crura  of  fornix,  373. 
Crur.al  nerve,  402. 

vein,  432. 
Crnrctis  nuiscle,  303,  344. 
Cryplobranchns    (a    Urodelc  Hatr.t 
chian),  circulation  ol',  418. 

spine  of.  58. 
Crystalline  lens,  3S8. 
Ctenoid  scales,  278. 
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Cuboides,  184—186,  zoo,  204,  205,  208, 

210,  211,  213. 
Cuneiform  bones  of  foot,  184— 1S6,  209. 

cartilages,  474. 
Cuneiforme  of  hand,  150, 151,  157,  167, 

168,  170,  171,  173,  176. 
Curvature  of  backbone,  33. 
("urved  lines  of  occiput,  76,  78. 
Cutaneous  glands,  485. 

nerve,  400. 
Cutting  of  teeth,  250,  251. 
Cuttle  Fishes,  6. 
Cyclodus,  18. 

exo-skeleton  of,  241. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  162,  197. 

skull  of,  103. 
Cycloid  scales,  278. 

Cyclothurus  (an  Ant-eater),  alimentary 
canal  of,  448. 

muscles  of,  356. 
Cylinders  of  body,  3. 
Cynocephalus,  15. 

larynx  of,  474. 

spine  of,  61. 
Cyprinus  (Carp),  swim-bladder  of,  466. 
Cystic  duct,  452. 

fissure,  454. 
Cystophora  (a  Seal),  skull  of,  112. 

D. 

Dactylethra,  19. 

limb-bones  of,  152, 154. 
Dasypus,  17. 

alimentary  canal  of,  448. 

limb-bones  of,  175. 

muscles  of,  332 — 334. 
Dasyures,  17. 
Deep  flexors  of  arm,  296. 

of  leg,  306. 
r_)eep  muscles  of  head,  284. 
Deer,  17. 

antlers  of,  279,  280. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  486,  487. 

horns  of.  282. 

limb-bones  of,  156,  157,  164,  172, 
207,  2og,  210. 

skull  of,  102,  118,  135. 

teeth  of,  261. 
Deer,  Musk,  17. 
Definitions  of  teeth,  253. 
Delphinus,  129. 

Deltoid  muscle,  290,  291,  293.  3 10,  31 1 
313.  S'G,  326—328. 

ridge,  165 
Density  of  skin,  238. 
Dental  formula,  253. 

sacs,  249. 

structure,  273. 
Dentary  bone,  98,  103,  104,  120,  121, 

134,  227. 
Denticles,  276. 


Dentine,  249,  250,  274. 
Dentition  of  Man,  251. 

typical,  259,  262,  266.  . 
Depressor  ala;  nasi  muscle,  284. 

anguli  oris  muscle,  283,  284. 

labii  inferioris  muscle,  284. 

mandibula;  muscle,  313. 
Depressors  (muscles),  282. 
Dermal  appendages,  236. 

structures,  238. 
Dermis,  237,  240,  486. 
Descending  aorta,  412,  414- 

colon,  442. 

cornu,  373. 

palatine  artery,  413. 
Desman,  cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
Desmodus  (a  Bat),  16. 

stomach  of,  445. 

teeth  of,  259,  263. 
Desmognathus  (a  Urodele  Batrachian), 

skull  of,  123. 
Development  of  alimentary  system, 

459- 

ot  antlers,  279. 

of  arteries,  415. 

of  brain,  374.  376. 

of  dorsal  muscles,  364. 

of  ear,  392. 

of  eye,  387. 

of  heart,  409 

of  lungs,  463. 

of  nerves,  404. 

of  peritoneum,  457. 

of  skull,  93,  142. 

of  spinal  skeleton,  35,  72,  218,  221. 

of  teeth,  250,  254. 
'  .    of  veins,  423. 

of  vertebral  column,  35. 
Dewlap,  237. 
Diaphragm,  299.  339,  468. 
Diapophyses,  216,  219,  224,  226. 
Diastema,  258. 
Dicynodon,  19. 

teeth  of,  276. 
Dicynodontia,  19. 
Didelphia,  17. 
Didelphous  Mammals,  17. 

teeth  of,  264. 
Didelphys,  mammary  glands  of,  489. 

pouch  of,  489. 
Digastric  muscle,  283,  286,  287,  310, 

311,  313,  31O. 
Digits,  152,  174. 

of  fool  and  hand  compared,  233. 
Dinornis,  18. 
Dinotherium,  16,  261. 
Diodon  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  237. 

spinal  marrow  of,  386. 
Dipus,  16. 
Distal  carpals,  170. 

phalanx  of  hallux,  185. 

tarsals,  184,  207. 
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Diver,  limb-bones  of,  201. 
Divisions  of  animal  kingdom,  5 
Dodo,  18. 

Dog,  glands  of,  437. 
larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  154,  156,  157,  i6.(— 
167,  170,  174,  192,  194,  211,  212. 

muscles  of,  313,  317,  333,  335, 
337,  349- 

pancreas  of,  449. 

skull  of,    106,    107,    no,    112,  iig, 

122,  123,  131,  138. 

-spine  of,  51,  55,  62,  64. 

teeth  of,  200,  263,  267,  269. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Dolichotis,  16. 

skull  of,  1 18,  120. 
Dolphins,  16. 

exo-skeleton  of,  256,  257. 

kidney  of,  483. 

limb-bones  of,  155—157,  163,  166, 
171. 

liver  of,  455,  456. 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of,  316,  317,  339. 

skull  of,  117,  118,  120,  122,  129. 

?37,  139,  140.  142- 

spn.e  of,  44,45,  47,  53,  55,  62. 

spleen  of,  484. 

teeth  of,  258,  272. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Dorking  Fo«l,  limb-bones  of,  205. 
JUormouse,  alimentary  canal  of,  443 
Dorsal  lin,  278. 

muscles  of,  363 
Dorsal  glands.  4S7,  488. 

lamiuEe,  36,  218. 

vertebra,  27,  42. 

vertebra;,  26,  42,  52,  59,  60,  189. 
Dorso-cpitrochlear  muscle,  328. 
Dur}*  162. 

mouth  of,  435. 
Double  eye,  389. 
Draco,  iS. 

spine  of,  66,  69. 
Dragon,  Flying,  spine  of,  68. 
Drum  of  eai',  393,  395. 
Duck  billed  Platypus,  18,  247. 

spine  of,  53,  54. 
Ducks,  web  of,  236. 
Duct  of  liver,  452. 

of  pancreas,  449. 

of  parotid  gland,  2S4. 
Ductus  arteriosus.  415,  420,  424. 

J  Jotalli,  417,  410,  4  JO. 

communis  cliolei.lochus,  452. 

Cuvieri,  423,  425. 

pneumaticus,  4(15. 

venosus,  424,  425,  451,  45.'.  454 
.Dugong,  16. 

alin)entary  canal  of,  443. 

bronchi  of,  469. 


Dugong,  circulation  of,  420. 

exo-skeleton  of,  247. 

heart  of,  411. 

skull  of,  122. 

spine  of,  64. 

stomach  of,  444,  445. 
Duodenum,  442,  443.  446-449,  484. 
Dura  mater,  365,  365. 


E. 

Eagle,  limb- bones  of,  163,  166,  167, 212. 

muscles  of,  320,  326,  341,  357. 
Ear,  392. 

development  of,  392. 

drum  of,  393 

external,  396. 
Earthworms,  7. 
Echidna,  18. 

circulation  of,  421. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

ear  of,  394. 

glands  of,  437 . 

limb-bones  of,  164,  194,  154 — 1:;7, 
203 — 207,  230.  ~  ■ 

mammary  glands  of,  480. 
mouth  of,  436. 

muscles  of,  308,  314,   321,  326  — 
32S,  331,  332,  336,  341,  342,  351. 

353>  357.  361- 
skull  of,  102,  106,  no — 113,  II,, 

120,  137. 
spine  o*",  48,  49. 
spleen  of,  484. 
teeth  of,  254. 
tongue  of,  441. 
Ecteron,  237,  23S. 

Ecto-cune'forme,  1S5,   1S6.  205.  20S. 

209,  211,  213. 
Ecto-pterygoid,  103,  131,  227. 
Edentata,  17. 

Edentates,  limb-bones  of,  176,  213. 

spine  of  45,  57, 

teeth  of,  272. 
Eels,  20. 

brain  of,  378. 

circulation  of,  426. 

mucus  of,  4SS. 

peritoneum  of.  45S. 
Efts,  19. 

c.xo-skcleton  of  245. 

limh-boncs  of  15S. 

skin  of,  238. 

skull  of,  104.  123. 

teeth  of,  269. 
Eighth  nerve,  307.  309. 
I'-lasmobranchii,  20. 
I'^lasmnbranchs.  brain  of,  3S3 

heart  of,  410. 

respiration  of,  47S. 
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Elasmobranchs,  spine  of,  38—40. 
Elbow-joint,  232. 
Electric  Eel,  nerves  of,  405. 
Electric  organs,  405. 
Elephant,  16. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  486. 

limb-bones  of,  155,  166,  189,  197. 

liver  of,  45?. 

lungs  of,  464. 

mammary  glands  of,  489,  490. 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of,  309. 

nasal  organs  of,  380. 

peritoneum  of,  459. 

skull  of,  98,  113, 117,  122,  128,  tag, 

132,  140—142. 
spine  of,  43. 

teeth  of,  261,  263,  269,  274. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Elevators  (muscles),  282. 
Elk,  limb-bones  of,  202. 
Emballonura  (a  Bat),  cutaneous  glands 

of,  487- 
Embryonic  heart,  409. 
Emeu,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  160,  205,  210. 

trachea  of,  469. 
Emys,  19. 

limb-bones  of,  169. 

muscles  of,  317,  321,  323. 

shell  of,  239,  240. 
Enamel,  249,  250,  274. 
Encoubert  (an  Armadillo),  208. 
Enderon,  237.  23S. 
Enderonic  calcifications,  276. 
Endo-skeletal  muscles,  282. 
Endo-skeleton,  23,  214,  236. 
Enhydra,  16. 

Ento-cuneiforme,  185,  186,  208,  210. 
Ento-pterygoid,  131,  227. 
Entozoa,  7. 

Epa.xial  arches,  219,  221. 

cartilages,  218. 

muscles,  362. 

parts,  223,  226. 
F,pendema,  366. 
Ephippifer,  19. 

cxo-skeleton  of,  241. 
Ephippus  (a  Teleostean   Fish),  spine 
of.  5.1- 

Epibranchials,  126,  227,  477,  478. 
Epicoraco-humeral  muscle,  313. 
Epicoracoid,  153,  155,  160. 
Epidermal  appendages,  244. 
Epidermis,  237,  238,  486. 
Epiiglottis,  434,  470,  474. 
Epihyal,  123,  227. 
Epiolic,  81,  103,  106,  227. 
Epiphyses,  23. 
Epislcrnal  granules,  66. 
Epithelial  tooth  like  struclurcs,  276. 
i'.pithelium,  237,  238,2-17. 


Erector  spina;  muscles,  290,  318,  322. 
Erythrinus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  swim- 
bladder  of,  465. 
Ethmoid,  76,  79.  83,  91.  93.  94,  io4. 

Ill,  117,  129, 134. 
Ethmo-vcmerine  plate,  93,  94,  143- 
Eustachian  tube,  80,  88,  89,  119,  131, 
393.  394,  434—436- 
valve,  401. 
E.xcretory  organs,  461. 
E.\occipital,  98,  100,  108,  130,  227. 
E.xo-skeletal  muscles,  282. 

parts,  236. 
Exo-skeleton,  23,  214,  256. 
Expanded  neural  spines,  239,  242. 

ribs,  239,  242. 
Extension,  361. 
E.xtensor  brevis  muscle,  316. 

brevis   digitorum    pedis  muscle, 

304,  318,  347,  348.  351- 
carpi  radialis  mtiscle,  294 — 296, 
320,  333- 

carpi  ulnaris  muscle,  296,  297,  335. 
communis  digitorum  muscle,  296, 

3.34.' 

indicis  muscle,  297,  336. 

longus  muscle,  310,  316,  322,  328. 

longus   digitorum  pedis  muscle, 

303—305,    346—348,    351,  352, 

357.  360.  . 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  296,  334. 
muscles  of  fore-arm,  296. 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  muscle,  296, 

297,  325,  334>  335- 
prinii  internodii  pollicis  muscle, 

296,  297,  336,  361.  ^ 
proprius  digiti  minimi  muscle,  296, 

32S. 

proprius  hallucis  muscle,  303.  305, 

322,  348,  351,  352,  357. 
radialis  muscle,  294—296,  320,  333 

-  335-  ..  . 

secimdi  internodu  pollicis  muscle, 

296,  336. 
ulnaris  muscle,  335. 
Extensores     metacarporum  muscles, 

334,  335- 

metatarsorum  muscles,  345,  360. 

phalangorum  muscles,  334,  360. 
Extensors  (muscles),  2S2. 

of  thigh,  322,  348. 
External  angular  process,  79. 

branchitf,  479. 

carotid  artery,  411,  413. 

carpal  ossicle,  172. 

condyle  of  femur,  181,  182,  198. 

condyle  of  humerus,  164,  163. 

car,  396. 

iliac,  412. 

lateral  ligament  of  knee-joint,  183. 
lateral  ligaiiiciils,  284,  304,  306. 
malleolus,  183,  184,  203. 
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Kxternal  oblique  muscle,  290,  292,  297, 
299.  3io>  3">  315.  316.  322,  337, 
338. 

tendon  of,  194. 

rectus  muscle,  285. 

skeleton,  23,  236. 

surface  of  skull,  128. 

tooth-like  structures,  277. 

tuberosity  of  femur,  181,  182. 

tuberosity  of  tibia,  183. 
Eye,  387,  388. 
Eyeball,  muscles  of,  285. 

shape  of,  389. 
Eyebrows,  243. 
Eyelashes.  243. 
Eyelids,  387— 3S9. 
Eye-muscles,  nerves  of,  390. 
Eye-tooth,  251. 

F. 

Face,  skeleton  of,  74. 
I'acial  nerve,  80,  396,  397,  400. 
Falciform  liganieiu,  451,  439 
False  vertebrae.  26. 
Falx,  90,  ICO,  136,  365. 
Family,  6. 

Fangs  of  Serpents,  270,  27:. 

of  teeth,  249—251. 
l'"eathers,  243,  244. 
Feeding  of  Whales,  248. 
Feelers  of  Cat,  24:5. 
Femoral  artery,  412—421. 

glands,  488. 

pores,  48S. 
Femoro-caudal  muscle,  318,  322,  338. 

341,  344,  346—348. 
Femur,  177,   i8r,   187,  190,  193,  195. 

196,  198,  199 — 201,  203,  209.  231. 
Fenestra  ovalis,  81,  227,  392,  393, 

rotunda,  8r,  227,  392,  393. 
I''ibrochondrosteal  apparatus,  22. 
Fibrous  tissue,  22. 

Fibula,  177,  183,  184,  187,  201  —  203. 

2og,  210,  213. 
Fieldfare,  muscles  of,  314. 
r''ifth  digit,  152. 

nerve,  82,  105,  no,  391,  397—1011. 
428 

ventricle,  373.  374. 
Filamentary  appendages,  237. 
File-fishes,  20. 
Fin,  dorsal,  278. 
!''in-musclos,  319,  3''i3. 
I'"in-ravs,  174,  278. 
I''in-Wliale,  spine  of,  53. 
Finches,  skull  of,  no 
Fingers,  bones  of,  14.S,  i.Si. 
Fii'sl  rib,  70. 
Fishes,  15,  19. 

alimentary  can.d  of,  44J,  446,  44;. 
460. 


Fishes,  arteries  of,  416. 
beaks  of,  273. 
brain  of,  379,  382,  383. 
breathing  organs  of,  462. 
caica  of,  450. 

circulation  of,  419,421,  426 — 429. 
ear  of,  394. 
eyes  of  388,  389. 
heart  of,  410. 

limb-bones  of,  162,  163,  i65,  16S, 

174,  188,  193,  194. 
liver  of,  454,  456. 
lymphatics  of,  432. 
mouth  of,  435,  437. 
mucus  of,  488. 

muscles  of,  314,  316 — 320,  323  — 

325.  337.  339.  3S2,  363- 
nasal  organs  of,  380,  3S1. 
nerves  of,  398. 
peritoneum  of,  458,  459. 
scales  of,  246,  277. 
skin  of,  238. 
'     skull  of,  97 — 99,  loi,  1C4.  106,  110 
— 113,  115— 117,  119,  120,  T26  — 
128,  131 — 136,  T38,  139. 
spine  of,  37,  38,  47,  5o,  61,  64,  67, 

68,  70 — 72 
stomach  of,  443,  444. 
supra-renal  capsides  of,  4S3. 
swim-bladder  of,  465- 
their  difierences  from  man,  490. 
tongue  of,  440. 
urinary  organs  of,  4S1,  482. 
Fishes,  osseous,  spine  of,  59. 

Parrot,  teeth  of,  272. 
Fissura  Glasseri,  80,413. 
Fissures  of  liver,  452,  454. 
Fistularia  (aTeleostcan  Fish \  spine  of, 
47-  . 

Flat  Fishes,  eyes  of,  3S9. 

muscles  of,  362. 

spine  of,  41. 
Flesh,  281. 
Fle.N'ion,  361. 

Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  307.  355, 

358,  359-  3C2- 
brevis  digitorum  muscle,  320,  329. 
brevis    digitorum   ]iedis  muscle, 

307'  358.  361- 
brevis  hallucis  muscle,  306 — 30S. 

,  359- 

brevis  maims  muscle,  331.  332. 
hrevis  minimi  di.L^iti  muscle,  297. 
336. 

brevis  minimi  di.gili  pedis  muscle. 
306,  359. 

brevis  pollicis  muscle,   296,  297. 
325.  33fi. 

carpi  radialis  luuscle,  294,  295. 

329'  333  . 
carpi    ulnans   muscle,  294—296. 
320,  321,  329—331. 
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Flexor  digitorum  pedis  muscle,  350. 
hallucis  muscle,  360. 
iongus  digitorum  muscle,  356,  358. 
longus  digitorum,  groove  for,  1841 
201. 

longus  digitorum  pedis  muscle, 

305-307,  345,  346,  354,  355- 
longus  hallucis  muscle,  306,  307, 

356,  358. 
longus  muscle,  315,  329. 
longus  poUicis  muscle,  295,  296, 

325,  330—332,  361- 
longus  poUicis  pedis,  groove  for, 

minimi  digiti  muscle,  355 
muscles  of  arm,  294,  296. 
perforans  muscle,  295. 
pollicis  pedis,  see  Flexor  hallucis. 
profundus  muscle,  295,  296,  320, 

330— 333,  361- 
radialis  muscle,  325,  334. 
sublimis  muscle,  294,  295,330—332. 
tendons,  332. 

tertius  digitorum  pedis  muscle, 

346,  354- 
ulnaris  muscle,  325,  335. 
Klexores  breves  muscles,  337. 
Flexors  (muscles),  282. 
Flexure  of  limbs,  232. 
Floccular  process,  105,  138. 
Flocculus  of  cerebellum,  367,  383. 
Flounder,  skull  of,  12S. 
riustra,  7. 

Flying  Dragon,  spine  of,  68,  69. 
Flying  Fox,  15. 

muscles  of,  333. 

pancreas  of,  449. 

skull  of,  123. 
Flying  Lemur,  10,  16,  260, 

limb-bones  of,  232 

teeth  of,  261,  265,  275. 
Flying  Lizard,  69. 
Flying  Squirrels,  236. 

muscles  of,  320. 
Folds  of  peritoneum,  458. 

of  skin,  237. 
Fontanelle,  127. 

Foot,  177,  200,  203 — 205,    2og— 21T, 

digits  of,  compared  with  those  of 

hand,  233. 
muscles  of,  307,  357,  358. 
Foramen,  anterior  palatine,  88. 
condyloid,  78,  90,  :o8,  132. 
cordiform,  192. 
inferior  dental,  86. 
infra-orbital,  76,  84,  114. 
lachrymal,  92. 
lacerum  anterius,  87,  88. 
laceruni  postcrius,  88,  90. 
magnum,  78,  90. 
mental,  86. 


Foramen,  occipital,  74,  90. 
optic,  76,  82,  108. 
ovale,  82,  88,  90.  108,  137. 
posterior  palatine,  88. 
rotundum,  82,  no,  137. 
spheno-palatine,  85. 
stylo-mastoid,  80,  88,  105. 
vidian,  81. 
Foramen  of  Monro,  371,  372,  374. 
Foraminifera,  8. 
Fore-arm  bones,  145. 

muscles  of,  294. 
Fore-brain,  374,  377. 
Formation  of  eye,  387. 
of  feathers,  243,  244. 
of  nail,  244. 
of  teeth,  249 
Forms  of  teeth,  257. 
Formula,  dental,  253. 
Fornix,  370,  371,  373—375.  377- 
Fossa  ovalis,  408. 
Four-horned  Antelope,  246. 
Fourth  digit,  152. 

nerve,  373,  390,  399. 
ventricle,  371,  372,  378,  384. 
Fowl,  limb-bones  of,  205. 
muscles  of,  310. 
skull  of,  98. 
spine  of,  67. 
stomach  of,  444. 
viscera  of,  44'. 
Fo.v,  cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
Fracture  of  femur,  182. 
Fra;num,  438,  439. 
Freshwater  Terrapins,  ig. 
Freshwater  Tortoise,  skull  of.  44,  239, 
240. 

Frilled  Lizard,  18,  237. 
Fringilla  (Sparrow),  skull  of,  no. 
Frog-fishes,  20. 
Frogs,  19 

arteries  of,  416. 

brain  of,  383,  384. 

circulation  of,  417,  427. 

ear  of,  394. 

gills  of,  479. 

heart  of,  410. 

limb-bones  of.  158,  161,  166,  176, 
191,  193,  ig8,  200,  204,  205,  213. 

lungs  of,  462. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

muscles  of,  311,  312,  314,  327,  343, 
358—360,  362. 

nerves  of,  397,  401  —403,  405. 

respiration  of,  467,  470. 

skull  of,  99,  100,  104,  108,  no, 
n2,  124,  133,  139— 141. 

spuial  marrow  of,  386. 

spine  of,  38,  52,  53,  59,  63,  65,  67. 

thymus  gland  of,  485. 

thyroid  gland  of,  485. 

tongue  of,  440. 
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Frogs,  tr;fthea  of,  468. 

Frontal  bone,  75,  76,  79,  gi,  gS,  100, 

loi,  103,  104,  114,  121,  129,  134, 

227. 

lobe  of  cerebrum,  368. 
region,  77. 

sinus,  gi,  93,  140,  141. 
Fronto-parietal,  100. 
Fungiform  papillje,  440. 


Galago,  15. 

limb-bones  of,  204,  207. 
liver  of,  456. 

mammary  glands  of,  490. 

spine  of,  45. 
Galeopitliecus,  10,  i6. 

alimentary  canal  of,  447. 

muscles  of,  320,  333. 

teeth  of,  259,  260,  263,  265. 
Gall  bladder,  447,  451,  452-455,  466. 

duct,  459. 
Gallinaceous  Birds,  spine  of,  67. 
Ganglia  of  nerves,  399. 

of  spinal  nerve,  385. 

sympathetic,  403. 
Ganoid  Fishes,  nerves  of,  401. 

swim-bladder  of,  465. 

spine  of,  47,  48,  53 

skull  of,  96,  99. 
Ganoidei,  20. 
Gasserian  ganglion,  391. 
Gastric  glands,  433. 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  301,  304,  305, 

341.  344—347.  350.  352-  355- 
Gastro-hepatic  omentum,  458. 
Gavials,  18. 

skull  of,  1 14,  1 15, 128, 142. 
Geckoes,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  161. 

lungs  of,  471. 

skull  of,  lot. 

spine  of,  39. 
Geese,  web  of,  236. 
Gelatine,  239. 

Gemelli  muscles,  301,  302,  342. 
Generalised  appendicular  skeleton,  229. 

cranicd  cliaraclers,  228. 

conception  of  nervous  system,  404. 
Genio-glossus  muscle,  286. 
Genio-hyoglossus  nuiscle,  2S7. 
Geuio-hyoid   muscle,  206 — 2SS,  jii, 

315,439- 
Genu  of  corpus  callosnru,  370. 
Genus,  6. 
Gibbon,  15. 

limb- bones  of,  192. 

skull  of,  122. 

sj)ine  of,  U.\. 

tongue  of,  44  I. 


Gibbon  (Siamang),  236. 
Gill  arches,  124,  476, 
artery,  479. 
veins,  479. 
Gills,  13,  416,  436,  461,  476,  477,479. 
cu-culation  in,  479. 

.skeleton  of,  72, 
Giraffe,  77. 

horns  of,  279,  2S0. 

limb-bones  of,  155,  167,  200,  209. 

liver  of,  456. 

mouth  of,  436, 

muscles  of,  321. 

skull  of,  118,  142. 

spine  of,  47,  48, 
Girdle-bone,  100,  108. 
Gizzard,  249,  444,  447. 
Glands,  anal,  487. 

cutaneous,  485. 

dorsal,  487. 

femoral,  488. 

gastric,  433. 

inguinal,  487. 

lachrymal,  486. 

lymphatic,  430,  431. 

mammary,  485. 

occipital,  486. 

of  armpit,  488. 

of  back,  488. 

of  scent,  487. 

of  stoniich,  445. 

of  thigh,  48S. 

parotid,  488. 

sebacecus,  4S5. 

sudoriferous,  485. 

sweat,  486. 

temporal,  4S6. 

uropygial,  487. 
Glasserlan  fissure,  304,  395,  397. 
Glenoid  surface  of  skull, '79,  SS. 

of  scapula,  146,  155  —  157. 
Globigerina,  8. 

Globiocephalus  (a  Cetacean),  spine  of. 

limb-bones  of,  175. 

skull  of,  iiS. 
Glos.so-hyal,  124,  227,440. 
Clossc-pharyiigcal  nerve,  88,  36S,  , 

399- 
Glottis,  46S. 
Glutei,  34S. 

Gluteus  ma.vlmus,  300,  301,  341,  j 
346. 

nicdius  muscle,  301,  302,  32^,  ; 

minimus  muscle,  301,  322,  342- 

prinuis,  346. 

secundus.  346. 

tertius,  346. 
Glyplodon,  17, 

e.\o-skelclon  of,  241. 

spine  of.  37, ,39,  5-^- 
Gnat.s,  17. 
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Joats,  exo-skeleton  of,  245. 

horns  of,  279. 

skull  of,  102,  129. 
Joat-sucker  (a  Carinate  Bird},  limb- 
bones  of,  213. 
lolden  Mole.  16. 

teeth  of,  268. 
lomphosis,  251. 

'.oniadus  (a  Shark),  teeth  of,  269. 
ioose,  lungs  of,  470. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

muscles  of,  310. 
iorilla,  15. 

auditory  organ  of,  396. 

larynx  of,  474- 

limb-bones  of,  188,  1S9,  197,  20S. 
muscles  of,  360. 

skull  of,  99—101,  105,  127—129, 

13Z.  '35- 
spine  of,  50. 
Jracilis  muscle,  301—303,  322,  338,  345 

— 347>  354- 
irainmatophora  (a  Lizard),  197. 
jreat  Ant-eater,  37. 

limb-bones  of,  ig6,  197,  2T1. 

muscles  of,  309,  313,  314,  317- 

skull  of  113,  118,  122, 130,  131 ,14-0. 

spine  of,  45,  52. 
Treat  aorta,  411. 

3reat  Armadillo,  limb-bonesof,  i73>i75' 

spine  of,  51,  70. 
jreat  Auk,  18. 

spine  of  47 
3reat  lateral  muscle,  363. 

lateral  muscle  of  fishes,  319. 

omentum,  458. 

saoro-sciatic  ligament,  180, 189,193. 

sciatic  nerve,  400. 

trochanter,  181,  182,  T97,  209. 
Greater  cornu  of  hyoid,  75,  87. 

ischiatic  notch,  180 

sigmoid  cavity,  149. 

tuberosity,  T48,  164,  165,  167, 

wing  of  sphenoid,  75,  76,  82,  83, 
90,  94,  109. 
Grebe  (Duck),  198,  201. 
Greenland  Whale,  190,  195. 

spine  of,  64. 
Grincling  teeth,  251. 
Groove  for  carotid  artery,  82. 
Grooves  in  tibia,  184. 

of  feather  papilla,  243,  244. 
Growth  of  antlers,  280. 
Guinea-pig,  limb-bones  of,  160. 

muscles  of,  353. 

spine  of,  71. 
Gidlet,  434,  44 J. 
Gums,  247. 

Gynmopbiona  (an  Ophiomorphous  Ba- 

trachian),  lungs  of,  464. 
Gymnura  (an  Insectivora),  teeth  of,  264. 
Gyri,  3C6. 


H. 

Hair,  236,  238,  242. 
Haliiherium,  16. 
Hallux,  187,  205,  212,  213. 
Hammer-headed  Shark,  20. 

brain  of,  390. 

muscles  of,  312. 

skull  of,  128,  139. 
Hamster  (a  Rodent),  lungs  of,  464. 
Hamular  processes,  82. 
Hand,  bones  of,  145. 

digits  of,  compared  with  tho^e  of 
toot,  233. 

muscles  of,  336. 

skeleton  of,  168. 
Hapale,  15. 

limb-bones  of,  201. 

muscles  of,  350. 
Hard  palate,  434,  436 
Hare.  16. 

alimentary  canal  of,  447. 

limb-bones  of,  155,  164,  165,  172, 
197,  201.  210,  212. 

muscles  of,  310,  351,  352. 

skull  of,  104,  105,  no,  113,  114, 
118,  130,  133,  137,138,  140,  142. 

spine  of,  42,  52,  53. 

teeth  of,  259,  263. 
Harelip,  115. 
Hawk,  muscles  of,  321. 
Head,  muscles  of,  336. 

skeleton  of,  74. 
Head  and  neck,  muscles  of,  283,  284, 

297,  308. 
Head  of  a  bone,  24. 

of  femur,  181,  197. 

of  fibula,  183,  184. 

of  humerus,  148,  164,  165. 

of  Lamprey,  72. 

of  radius,  148,  149,  167. 

of  a  rib,  35,  69,  216. 

of  ulna,  150. 
Heart,  4.  406 — 40S,  427,  429,  462,  463, 
468. 

developnrcnt  of,  409. 
Hearts,  lymphatic,  432, 
Hedgehog,  r5. 

alimentary  canal  of,  448. 

brain  of.  382. 

circulation  of,  420. 

ear  of,  394, 

exo-skeleton  of,  243. 

larynx  of,  474. 

liver  of,  455. 

mammary  glands  of,  489. 
muscles  of,  308,  329,  333,  339,  35y. 
pancreas  of,  449. 
skull  of,  109,  119,  130. 
.spinal  marrow  of,  386. 
spine  of,  61. 
teeth  of,  261,  26.(, 
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Hemicentetes,  i6. 

limb-bones  of,  188. 

skull  of,  102. 

teeth  of,  260,  263,  266 
Hemidacty lus  (a  Saurian),  linib-bones 

of,  161,  162. 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  366. 
Hepatic  artery,  414,  423,  451. 

duct,  448,  452. 

veins,  422 — 426. 
Heptanchus  (a  Shark),  arteries  of,  416. 

branchial  arches  of,  480. 
Herring,  swim-bladder  of,  465. 
Hexanchus  (a  Shark),  brain  of,  38.(. 

branchial  arches  of,  480. 

nerves  of,  397,  398. 
Highest  Apes,  their  differences  from 

man,  494. 
Hind-brain,  374,  375,  377. 
Hinge-joint,  24. 
Hip,  177. 
Hippocampus,  20. 

™?jor,  373- 

minor,  373. 

pouch  of,  490. 
Hippopotamus,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  203. 

liver  of,  455. 

skull  of,  118. 
Hog,  17. 

bronchi  of,  469. 

limb-bones  of,  211. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

skull  of,  118.  119,  141,  142. 
Hog-tribe,  teeth  of,  262. 
Hollow-horned  Ruminants,  245. 
Holocentrum  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  liver 

of,  456. 
Holothuria,  13. 
Homolognes,  serial,  ir,  215. 
Honrotypes,  11.  215. 
Honeycomb,  of  Sheep's  stomach,  443, 
444. 

Hoofed  beasts,  16. 
Hoofs,  245. 
Horizontal  ramus,  86. 

ramus  of  pubis,  178,  179. 
Horn,  239. 

of  Rhinoceros,  245. 
Horns,  bony,  of  Ungulates,  279. 
Horns  of  Oxen,  245. 
Horny  epidermal  scales,  340. 
Horny  teeth,  247. 
IfOrsc,  16. 

alimentary  canal  of,  447. 

bninchl  of,  469. 

callosities  of,  239. 

c.vo-skeleton  of,  245. 

limb-hones  of.  196,  197,  -.-oo,  207 — 
209,  211.  213. 

liver  of.  456. 

m.unmary  glands  of,  490. 


Horse,  muscles  of,  30S,  311—314,  321, 
323,  326,  329,  333,  334,  336,  341, 
343.  349—353,  356,  358—360. 
skull  of,  lot,  103,  110,  116,  123, 

;24.  131, 132- 137.139-171—174- 

spine  of,  40,  43,  48,  51,  65. 

teeth  of,  267,  269,  275. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Horseshoe  Bats,  15. 
Howlers,  15. 

Howling  Monkeys,  larynx  of,  473.  474. 

sknll  of,  124,  134.  1 38. 

spine  of,  50,  65,  66. 
Humerus,  145,  162  — 164,  173,  230. 
Hundred-legs,  7,  11. 
Hyaena,  16. 
Hydra  tuba,  13. 

Hydrochoerus   (the  ',Capybara),  teeth 

of,  275. 
Hydromys,'i6. 

teeth  of,  263. 
Hydrophis  (a  Serpent),  larynx  of,  475. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  4S7. 

muscles  of,  354. 

skull  of,  129. 
Hyla  (a  Tree- Frog),  208. 
Hyla^dactylus  (an   Anourous  Batra- 

chian),  limb-bones  of,  176. 
Hylobales,  15  :  limb-bones  of  201,  207. 
Hyo-glossus  muscle,  287,  288,  314. 
Hyoid,  body  of,  75,  123. 

bone,  434,  471. 

cornicuhmi  of,  75,  123. 

great  cornn  of,  75,  123. 

muscles  of,  286. 
Hyoidean  arch,  93,  94,  125,  397. 

nei-ve,  397. 
Hyo-mandibular,  103,  121,  227.  395, 
396. 

Hyo-sternal  scute,  240. 
Hypapophyses,  42,  217,  220,  223,  224. 

226. 

Hypapophyslal  arch,  215. 
Hypapophysis  of  atlas.  217. 

of  axis,  217. 
Hypaxial  arch,  221. 

muscles,  362. 

parts,  221,  224,  226. 
Hypcrapophyses,  45,  51,  226. 
Hyperoodon  (a  Cetacean),  spine  of,  68. 
Hypo-hranchials,  126,  227,  477,  47S- 
Hypogastric  arteries,  424. 

plexus,  404. 
Hyjioglossal  nerve,  78,  98,  132,  30S, 

399- 

Hypostcrnal  seme,  240. 
Myi>siprynuuis  (a  MarsuiiiaH,  skvdl  of, 
14:!. 

Hystcropns    (a   Saurian),  cutaneous 

glands  of,  4SS. 
Hyracoidea,  17. 
Hyrax,  17. 
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Hyrax,  alimentary  canal  of,  448. 
exo-skeleton  of,  245. 
limb-bones  of,  155,  172. 
liver  of,  456. 

muscles  of,  312,  314,  321,  328,  330, 
331.  336,  339.  342.  343.  350—354. 
35^.  358- 

skull  of,  123. 
Hystrix,  16. 

skull  of,  114. 

teeth  of,  259. 


I. 

Ichthyopsida,  15. 

brain  of,  383. 

nerves  of,  399. 

skull  of,  96,  97,  108. 

urinary  organs  of,  481, 
Ichthyosaiiria,  19. 
Ichthyosaurus,  19. 

limb-bones  of,  166,  174,  196,  igg, 
207,  211,  213,  234. 

spine  of,  37,  47,  70. 

teeth  of,  270. 
Iguanas,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  i6x. 

muscles  of,  312,  317,  321 — 324,  327 
—  329.  331,  333—341.  344.  345. 
347—350.  353—359.  364- 

skull  of,  127. 

spine  of,  53,  66. 

teeth  of,  254,  256,  269. 

thymus  gland  of,  485. 
Iguanodon, 19. 
Iliac  artery,  414,  421,  424. 

fossa,  179. 

symphysis,  191. 

veins,  422,  425. 
Iliacus  muscle,  300,  302,  318,  322,  338, 

.340,  343,  345.  350- 
Ilio-caudal  muscle,  318,  322,  338,  348, 
.350- 

ilio-coccygcus,  324. 

Ilio-pectineal  eminence,  178,  igo,  19^. 

Ilio-peroneal  muscle,  318,  322,  3.14— 

.350.  354.  355- 
Ilium,  177—180,  187,  189,  191,  193,  ,94, 

196,  198,  231. 
Immovable  joints,  24. 
Implantation  of  teeth,  256. 
Incisor  of  Horse,  2C0. 

teeth,  114. 
Incisors,  251,  253,  258. 

growth  of,  259. 
Incus,  393,  395,  396, 
Index,  152. 

Indian  Antelope,  cutaneous  glands  of 
486.  ' 

Indian  Tortoise,  cutaneous  glands  of, 
487. 


Indris,  15. 

alimentary  canal  of,  447. 

caecum  of,  460. 

skull  of,  138. 
Infant,  circulation  of,  424. 
Inferior  articulating  process,  28. 

constrictor  of  pharynx,  288. 

dental  foramen,  86. 

extremity,  muscles  of,  300,  340. 

ma.xillary  bone,  74,  120. 

maxillary  nerve,  391,  397. 

oblique  muscle  of  eye,  285. 

rectus  muscle,  285. 

region  of  skull,  129. 

surface  of  brain,  367. 

vermis,  367. 
Infra-orbital  foramen,  76,  84,  114. 
Infra-spinatus  muscle,  290,  292,  203, 

31Z.  3?6,  32S. 
Infra-spinous  fossa,  145,  146. 
Infundibulum,  369,  371. 
Infusoria,  8. 
Inguinal  glands,  4S7. 
Innominate  arteries,  411. 

bone,  178,  188. 

veins,  410,  422,  431. 
Innominatum,  os,  177 — 179. 
Insecta,  7. 
Insectivora,  16. 

limb-bones  of,  188,  192. 

skull  of,  116,  142. 

spine  of,  58. 
Insects,  7,  g. 

Insertion  of  muscles,  281. 
Inside  of  the  skull,  89. 
Integument,  238. 
Intelligence  of  man,  496. 
Interarticular  cartilage,  24. 

cartilages  of  laryn.x,  473. 
Interclavicle,  155,  161. 
Interclavicular  scute,  240,  242. 
Intercondyloid  fossa  of  femur,  183. 
Intercostal  arteries,  414,  421. 

muscles,  239,  292,  299. 

nerves,  400. 

veins,  423. 
Interior  of  skull,  135,  136. 
Intermedium,  168  —  170. 
Internal  carotid,  411,41?. 

cinguluni,  267. 

condyle  of  femur,  182. 

condyle  of  htmicrus,  165. 

iliac  artery,  414. 

lateral  ligament  of  knee-joint,  183. 
malleolus,  183,  184,  201. 
maxillary  artery,  413. 
oblique  nuiscle,  292,  298,  311,  337, 
pterygoid  process,  75,  HI. 
rectus  muscle,  285. 
skeleton,  23,  214. 
tuberosity  of  femur,  181,  182. 
tuberosity  of  tibia,  183. 
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Iiiteroperculum,  103. 
I nterossei  (muscles),  297.  337,  360,  361. 
Interosseous  artery,  412,  414. 
Interparietal,  99. 
Interspinales  (muscles),  291. 
Interspinous  bones,  278. 
Interlransversales  (muscles),  291,  300, 
317- 

I nter-trochanteric  ridges,  181,  182. 
Intervertebral  foramina,  41. 
Intestinal  parasites,  7. 
Intestuie,  433,  442,  446—448,  450,  453, 

460. 
Inuus,  15. 

spine  of,  59. 
Invertebrata,  8,  20. 
Iscbiatic  notches,  180. 
Ischio-caudal,  338,  350. 
Tschio-coccygeus,  324. 
Ischio-piibic  bone,  187,  193. 
Ischium,  177 -iSo,  189,  igo — 193,  19S, 

199. 

Island  of  Reil,  367,  378. 
Tter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventricuKmi, 
371.  372- 

J- 

Jaw.  lower,  74,  120,  121. 
Jelly  Fishes,  7,  10. 
Jerboa,  16. 

limb-bones  of,  210.  212. 
Johnins  (a  Teleostean  F'ish),  swim- 
bladder  of,  466. 
Joints,  23. 

shackle,  278. 
Jugular  eminence,  78. 

Fishes,  194. 

foramen,  397. 

vein,  87,  422,  431. 


K. 

Kalophrynus  (an    Anourous  Flatra- 

chian).  cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 
Kangaroo,  circulation  of,  421. 
bcart^of.  409. 

limb-bones  of,  190,  201,  212. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

mammary  glands  of,  489. 

muscles  of,  331,  340,  350. 

skull  of.  tog. 

stoni.ich  of,  443. 

teeth  of,  267,  4(33. 
Kidneys,  3.  t3,  461,480. 

circulation  in  the.  427. 
Kingdoms  of  Nature,  5. 
Knee-joint,  183,  232. 
Knee-pan,  183. 
Koala,  17. 

alimentary  canal  of,  447- 


L. 

Labial  barbs,  435. 
Labyrinth  of  ear,  393. 
Labyrinthic  teeth,  276. 
Labyrinthodonta,  ig. 
Labyrinthodonts,  teeth  of,  275. 
Lacerta  (a  Lizard),  glands  of  skin  of, 
48S. 

limb-bones  of,  203.  206, 
Lachrymal,  75,  85,  116,  121,  130,  134, 
227. 

duct,  388,  434. 

foramen,  g2. 

gland,  3S8,  486. 

nerve,  391. 
Lacteals,  406,  430. 
Lagostomus  (a  Rodent),  114. 

muscles  of,  309. 
Lambdoidal  suture,  77. 
Lamella;  of  gills.  479. 
Lamina  cinerea,  369. 

of  a  vertebra,  27. 

terminalis,  369,  371,  375,  377. 
LamiTiEE  dorsales,  36. 

ventrales,  36. 
Lamna  (a  Shark),  teeth  of,  369,  273. 
Lamprey,  20,  21. 

alimentary  canal  of,  446. 

basket  of,  476. 

brain  of,  379.  384. 

cartilaginous  basket  of,  7  r,  143.  224. 

ear  of,  394. 

head  of,  72,  121,  125,  143,  224. 
liver  of.  456. 
mouth  of,  435. 
nasal  organ  of,  3S1. 
nerves  of.  391. 

other  skeletal  parts  of,  152,  225. 

peritoneum  of,  458. 

respiration  of  476. 

spine  of,  37,  67,  72. 

teeth  of,  247. 
Lampris  (Opah  Fish),  150,  194. 
Lampshells,  7,  1 1. 
Lancelet,  9,  12,  21,  215,  21S. 

anterior  end  of,  95.  142. 

excretory  organs  of  4S1,  4S3. 

glands  of  450. 

has  no  ear,  303. 

heart  of,  410. 

liver  of,  453- 

mouth  of,  435. 

other  skeletal  parts  of.  i.S2- 

peritoneiun  of,  45S. 

respiration  of,  476. 

spinal  marrow  of,  3S6. 

-spine  of.  42. 
L.'Uid  Tnrloisos,  19. 

limb-bones  of,  174. 175- 
Large  intcslirc.  442,  446  -448, 
Laryngeal  pouches,  473.474. 
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Larynx,  434,  471,  472. 
Lateral  ethmoid,  83,  93,  94,  in,  134, 
227. 

ligaments  of  knee-joint,  183. 
line,  483. 

part  of  occipital,  79. 

ventricles,  372,  374,  375,  377. 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  2S9,  290,  293, 

310,  3".  316,  320,  321,  325,  329. 
Layers  of  skin,  237. 
Leaping  Shrew,  16. 
Leeches,  7. 

Left  auricle,  407 — 409, 
lung,  467. 

ventricle.  407 — 409. 
'-eg,  177- 

muscles  of,  303,  304,  351,  352,  355, 
360. 

Leg  and  arm  compared,  232. 
Leiocephalus  (a  Saurian),  197. 
Lemur,  15. 

exo-skeleton  of,  245. 

limb-bones  of,  172,  174,  ig6,  20S, 
212. 

muscles  of,  321,  327,  336,  344,  351, 

353>  357,  359,  360. 

skull  of,  107,  116,  117,  ng. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Lemur,  Slow,  spine  of,  51. 
Lemuroidea  (a  sub-order  of  Primates), 

muscles  of,  336,  356. 
Lemuroids,  15. 

alimentary  canal  of,  448. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

limb-bones  of,  igo. 

liver  of,  456. 

mammary  glands  of,  489. 
l^ength  of  cranial  cavity,  92. 

of  intestine,  446. 
Lens,  387,  388. 
Leopard,  spine  of,  42. 
Lepidosiren,  20. 

arteries  of,  416. 

breathing  organs  of,  462. 

circulation  in,  421,  428,  429. 

excretory  organs  of,  483. 

lungs  of,  465. 

muscles  of,  311. 

nerves  of,  391,  398. 

skull  of,  97,  ICQ.  loS. 

spine  of,  37,  39,  63. 
f-epidosteus,  20. 

cxo-skeleton  of,  241,  277. 

gills  of,  480. 

skull  of,  99. 1  r3,  120. 

swim-bladdcr  of,  465. 
Lepilemnr    (a    Lemuroid  Primate) 
teeth  of,  260.  ' 
Lesser  ischiatic  notch,  180. 

sigmoid  cavity,  149,  150. 

trochanter,  181,  182,  197. 

tuberosity,  148,  164. 


Lesser  wing  of  sphenoid,  76,  94. 
Levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  284. 

anguli  scapulae  muscle,  289,  290, 

311,  321- 
claviculas  muscle,  313,  321,  325. 
coccygis  muscle,  341. 
labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  muscle, 

283,  284. 
labii  superioris  muscle,  283,  284. 
menti  muscle,  283,  284. 
palpebi-ae  muscle,  284. 
proprius  al;e  nasi  muscle,  284. 
Levatores  arcuum  muscle,  310,  316. 

costarum  muscles,  299,  317. 
Lialis  (a  Saurian),  18. 

limb-bones  of,  1S7,  1S8,  196,  198, 

234. 

muscles  of,  358. 
Ligaments  of  humerus,  165. 

of  jaw,  284. 

of  liver,  451,  452. 
Ligamentum  nuchje,  320. 

teres,  180,  181,  197. 
Limb- muscles  compared,  361. 
Limb-nerves,  401. 
Limbs,  2,  9. 

pelvic,  231. 

primitive  position  of,  330,  232. 

serial  subdivisions  of,  231,  232. 

thoracic,  230. 

upper,  skeleton  of,  145. 
Linea  aspera,  i8i. 

alba,  292,  299. 
Linese  transvers^e,  29S,  339.  364, 
Lingual  artery,  411. 
Lingualis  muscle,  28f. 
Lingula  sphenoidalis,  82,  108. 
Lining  of  stomach,  249. 
Lion,  16. 

circulation  in,  420. 

limb-bones  of,  156. 

Sea  (or  Sea-Bear),  skull  of,  136. 
Lips,  433—435- 
Little  digit,  152. 

Liver,  445,  447,  450,  451,  454—456,46.1. 
Lizard,  Klying,  j8,  69. 

Frilled,  18,  237. 
Lizards,  alimentary  canal  of,  446. 

brain  of,  379. 

circulation  in,  419. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 

ear  of,  394. 

cxo-skclcton  of,  256. 

eye  of,  388. 

larynx  of,  475. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  162,  164,  165, 

171,  i93.'205.  213' 
nerves  of,  402. 
peritoneum  of,  459. 
skin  of,  237. 

skull  of,  100—103,  no,  III,  121, 
124,  128,  133,  136. 
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Lizards,  spine  of,  54,  63,  66,  71. 

teetli  of,  269. 

viscera  of,  453. 

(Acrodont),  teeth  of,  256. 

(Pleiirodont).  teeth  of,  256,  257. 
Llamas,  17. 

circtilation  in,  420. 

spine  of,  50. 

thyroid  gland  of,  4S4. 
Loacli    (a  Teleostean   Fish),  swim- 
bladder  of,  466. 
Lobes  of  cereljrum,  379. 

of  kidney,  483. 

of  liver,  451,  4^2,  454—456. 

of  hnig,  464. 
Lobi  inferiores,  381. 
Lobsters,  7,  12. 
Lobule,  393,  396. 
Lobules  of  lung,  465. 
Locus  perforalus,  371. 
Locusts,  13. 
Long-armed  Ape,  15. 
Long-eared  Bat.  396. 
Longissimus  dorsi  muscle,  290,  322. 
Longitudinal  fissure  of  cerebrum,  366. 

of  liver,  452. 

section  of  brain,  370. 
Longus  colli  muscle.  28S,  317. 
Lophiomys  (a  Rodent),  skull  of,  100, 
129,  133- 

stomach  of,  445. 
Lophius,  20. 

limb-bones  of,  191,  194. 
Loris,  15. 

limb-bones  of,  192, 195,  206,  207. 

muscles  of,  332,  353. 

teeth  of,  261. 
Lower  jaw,  74,  75,  121. 

limbs,  177. 

rib=^,  41,  224,  226. 

zygoma,  227. 
Lucio-perca      (a    Teleostean  Fish), 

swim-bladder  of,  466. 
Lumbar  arteries,  414. 

enlargement  of.  3S6. 

plexus.  400,  402. 

region,  muscles  of,  300. 

veins.  423. 

vertebra,  31,  51. 

vertebra;,  26. 
Lunibricalcs  muscles,  295.  296,  307,  331, 

332.  355.  358.  359 
Lunare,  150,  151,  167,  171,  173,  170. 
Lungs,  453,  461—465,  467—470. 
Lymphatic  duct,  430,  432. 

glands,  430,  431. 

hearts,  432. 

system,  430. 
T^ymphatics,  406,  430,  432. 

I'y:>.  .173.  375- 
Lylta,  440. 


M. 

Macacus,  skull  of,  114. 
Macaw,  skull  of,  133,  139. 
Macroscelides,  16. 

limb-bones  of,  233. 

skidl  of.  105,  106,  no,  142. 

teeth  of,  267. 
Magnum,  os,  150,  151,  167,  168,  171 — 

173,  176. 
Magot,  spine  of,  59. 
I^Ialacopterygian  fin,  27S. 
ALilar,  75— 77, 85, 115, 119.  121, 130.  227. 
Malar  process  of  ma,\illary,  84. 
Malleoli,  183,  184,  202. 
Malleus,  393 — 396. 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  4S1. 
Mammalia,  14,  15,  116. 

origin  of  name,  489. 
Mammals,  arteries  of,  415,  429. 

brain  of.  384. 

circtdation  of,  420. 

ear  of,  394. 

heart  of,  410. 

kidneys  of,  481. 

muscles  of,  363. 

nerves  of,  402. 

peritoneum  of,  45S. 

respiratory  actions  of,  466. 

skull  of,  102,  104,  109,  no,  114,  116,) 
118,  120,  130,  135,  141- 

supra-renal  capsules  of,  483. 

their  differences  from  man,  493 
Mammary  gland.  4S5.  489. 
Man,  brain  of,  366. 

dentition  of.  251. 

his  difference  from  all  other  Pri- 
mates, 494. 
from  Batrachians,  491. 
from  Birds,  492. 
from  Fishes,  490. 
from  Marsupi.ds,  494. 
from  Monotremes.  493. 
from  other  Mammals,  494. 
frojn  other  Verielirates,  400. 
from  Reptiles,  492. 
from  the  highest  Apes,  404. 
from  the  lower  Apes,  404. 
Manatee,  16. 

alimentary  canal  of,  448. 
limh-bones  of,  173. 
muscles  of.  339. 
skull  ol".  141. 
spine  of,  47.  68. 
tongue  of,  441. 
Mandible.  74,  86,  120,  226,  229. 
Mandibular  arch,  93,  94- 
gland,  4S7. 
nerve,  307 
Mandrill,  limb-bones  of,  15ft. 

sknil  of,  132,  135. 
Mane,  243. 
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Manis,  exo-skeleton  of,  246. 

skull  of,  116,  133. 

spine  of,  58. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Man's  anatomy  generally  considered, 

■♦gS-         .  .  . 

moral  responsibility,  496. 

myology,  peculiarities  of,  361, 

nature  in  its  totality,  497. 

position  in  nature,  496. 
Manubrium,  34,  35,  65,  155 
Manyplies  of  Sheep's  stomach,  443. 
Marginal  scutes,  239,  242. 
Mark  of  Horse's  tooth,  260. 
Marmoset,  15. 

Marmot  (a  Rodent),  teeth  of,  263. 
Marrow,  spinal,  25. 
Marsipobranchii,  20. 

breathing  of,  466. 

excretory  organs  of,  4S3. 
Marsipobranchs,  mouth  of.  435. 

nasal  organs  of,  381. 

nerves  of,  405. 

spine  of,  42. 
Marsupial  bones,  190,  194. 

pouch,  489. 
Marsupialia,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  190,  194,  202,  208. 
Marsupials,  17. 

mammary  glands  of,  489,  490. 

muscles  of,  336,  339. 

skull  of,  109,  119,  122,  137,  142. 

teeth  of,  264,  266.  271. 

their  differences  from  man,  494. 
Marsupium  of  eye,  388. 
Marlins,  limb-bones  of,  164. 
Masseter  muscle,  114,  283 — 2S5,  309 — 

311,  316. 
Mastoid,  75,  76,  88,  104,  133. 
Matamata  Tortoise,  19. 

skull  of,  128. 
Maxillary  arch,  94. 

artery,  4  t8. 

bone,  or  maxilla,  75,  84,  100,  103^ 
104,  108,113,  1'4.  ii7>  ti9)  121, 
129, 130,  T34,  227. 
sinuses,  93,  140,  142. 
Meat,  281. 

Meatus  auditorius  intcrnus,  80,  90. 

externus,  80,  393.  394. 
Meckel's  cartilage,  95,  144. 
Median  nerve,  400,  401. 

part  of  ethmoid,  76,  83,  gi,  93,  94, 
98,  704,  iiT,  117,  129,  134,  227. 
Mediastina,  463. 

Medidla  oblongata,  3^7,  368,  370,  371, 

376,  377.  384,  390- 
Mcgaderma  (a  Hat),  nasal  organs  of, 

380. 

Mcgalosaurus,  ig. 
Megaplera  (a  Cetacean),  igg. 
Megatherium,  17. 


Membrana  semilunaris,  464. 

tympanoformis,  469. 
Membranes  of  brain,  365. 
Membranous  labyrinth,  394. 
Menobranchus,  19,  216,  219. 

gills  of,  479. 

limb-bones  of,  195. 

mouth  of,  436. 

muscles  of,  310,  314 — 317,  319. 
320,  322,  327,  329,  337,  345,  34g, 

351,  357- 
spine  of,  47,  60. 
teeth  of,  254. 
Menopoma,  ig,  216. 
lungs  of,  465. 

muscles  of,  310,  311,  314,  317 — 319, 
32i>  322,  326,  327,  329,  337,  338, 
340>  345.  348,  350,  351.  353.  356, 
357- 

nerves  of,  402,  403. 

spine  of,  58. 

trachea  of,  468. 
Mental  foramen,  86. 
Merganser  (a  Carinate  Bird),  trachea 
of,  469. 

Merlangus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  cseca 

of,  450. 
Mermaids,  489. 
Mesenteric  arteries,  414,  421. 
Mesentery,  221,  458. 
Meso-coracoid,  161. 
Meso-cuneiforme,  185,  186,208,  211. 
Meso-scapular    segment,     150,  i6d, 
161. 

Mesosternum,  66. 
Metacarpals,  150,  151,  168,  173. 
Metacarpus,  145,  172. 
Metacromion,  155,  156,  159,  160. 
Metapophy ses,  cervical,  50. 
Metapophysis,  31,  226. 
Meta-pierygoid,  103,  131,  227,  395,  396. 
Metatarsals,  167,  185,  200,  205,  209, 

Metatarsus,  177,  186,  209. 
Mice,  16. 

limb-bones  of,  161. 

spine  of,  65. 
Microcebus,  15. 

skull  of,  107. 

teeth  of,  258. 
Mid-brain,  373,  377. 
Middle  commissure,  371 — 373,  374. 

digit,  125. 

fossa  of  skull,  89,  137. 

sacral  nerve,  422. 
Milk-teeth,  250,  252,  272. 
Millepedes,  9. 
Mitral  valve,  407. 
Mixed  joints,  24. 
Molar  teeth,  114. 
Molars,  251,  263,  264. 
Mole,  16. 
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Mole,  eye  of,  3S8. 

limb-bones  of,  154,  156,  158,  160, 

164,  168 — 170,  174,  176. 
muscles  of,  309,  320,  321,  326. 

skull  of,  106,  TII,  131,  138,  142. 

spine  of,  65,  73,  217. 

teeth  of,  261,  263,  265,  268. 

thyroid  gland  of,  484. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Mollusca,  6,  9,  12. 
Molluscoida,  7,  12. 
Molossus  (a  Bat),  limb  bones  of  w 
Monachus  (a  Seal),  skull  of,  112. 
Monitors,  18. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  175,  205,  213. 

thyroid  gland  of,  484, 
Monkeys,  callosities  of,  240. 

limb-bones  of,  173,  174,  212. 

mouth  of,  436. 

muscles  of,  332. 

skull  of,  loi,  138,  141. 

spine  of,  38,  58. 

stomach  of,  443. 
Monkeys,  American,  skull  of,  132 

Howling,  skull  of,  124,  134,  13S. 
spine  of,  50,  65,  66. 

Spider,  skull  of,  136. 
spine  of,  50,  58,  72. 

Squin-el,  skull  of,  137,  138. 
Monodelphia,  15. 

Monodelphous  Mammals,  ear  of,  394. 

teeth  of,  264. 
Mouopterus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  cir- 
culation of,  429. 
Monotremata,  18. 

Monotremes,  alimentary  canal  of  44S. 
circulation  of,  426. 
ear  of,  394. 
glands  of,  438. 

limb-bones  of,  154,  158,  161,  16S, 

190,  194,  195. 
muscles  of,  330. 
skull  of,  99 

spine  of,  41,  51,  54,  63,  65,  67,  69 

their  difference  from  man,  493. 
Mormyrns  (a Teleostean  Fishj.stoniach 

of,  445. 
Motions  of  muscles,  281. 
Mouth,  433— -tJS- 

of  Whale,  248. 
Movable  joiius,  24. 
Mucous  membrane,  237. 
Mucus  of  skin,  488. 
Mud-fisli  (Lepidosircn),  7o. 

breathing  organs  of,  462. 
Mullets,  mouth  of,  435. 
Multifulus  spine  nuiscle,  2  )t. 
MiuUjac,  teeth  of  262. 
Mur;cna    (a  sort  of    Kel),    teeth  of. 

257- 


Muscles,  281. 

classification  of,  282. 

of  abdomen,  297,  298,  337. 

of  arm  327,  328,  330,  333—335- 

of  back,  289,  290,  319. 

of  eyeball,  285. 

of  foot,  307,  357,  35F. 

of  fore-arm,  294. 

of  hand,  297,  336. 

of  head  and  neck,  283.  284,  30S. 

of  hyoid,  286. 

of  inferior  extremity,  300,  ^40. 
of  leg,  303,  304,  351,  352,  354,  555. 
300. 

of  lumbar  region,  300. 

of  nasal  region,  309. 

of  orbit,  310. 

of  palate,  28^. 

of  pelvic  region,  300. 

of  shoulder,  293. 

of  tail,  323,  324,  364. 

of  thigh,  301,  302,  344. 

of  tongue,  286. 

of  trunk,  292. 

of  upper  arm,  293,  324. 

of  upper  extremity,  291. 

of  vertebral  region,  317. 

of  viscera,  2S2,  2S3. 

serial  homology  ot',  361. 
Muscular  cones,  323,  324,  364. 

tissue,  281. 
Mtisculo-spiral  groove,  148. 
Miisciilo-spiral  nerve,  400,  40T. 
Musk  Deer,  17. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  4S7. 

lungs  of  464. 

teeth  of,  262. 
Mycetes,  15. 

harynx  of,  473,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  156 

spine  of,  50,  54,  65,  66. 
Myliobatis,  20. 

teeth  of,  269,  270. 
Mylodon,  17. 

Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  310,314  —  316.439. 
Myogale  (an  I  nsccti\ ore  j.  spine  of,  5.S, 
M  yolngy,  general  conceptions  ol".  3(t4 
Myiinecobius  (a  Marsupial),  teeth  ol. 
263. 

Myrmecophaga  (an  Ant-cater),  17. 

glands  ol,  439. 

nasal  organs  of,  380., 

skull  of,  130. 

si)ine  of,  46 

stomach  of,  444. 
Myxiiic,  20. 

circulation  of,  426. 

ear  of  304. 

eye  of.  V^S. 

gills  of,  47G. 

nasal  organs  of,  381. 

nerves  of,  405. 
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Myxine,  peritoneum  of,  458. 

teeth  of,  257. 
Wyxinoids,  heart  of,  410. 

mouth  of,  435. 

skull  of,  1 13. 

urinary  organs  of,  481. 


N. 

Nails,  236,  238. 

formation  of,  244. 
Nakedness  of  skin,  243. J 
Nares,  anterior,  76. 

posterior,  76,  88. 
Narwhal,  16. 

spleen  of,  484. 

teeth  of,  257,  262. 
Nasal  artery,  413. 

bone,  75,  76,  85,  gr,  100,  103,  114, 
116,  117,  121,  227. 

cavity,  380. 

fosscC,  92,  139. 

process,  84. 

region,  muscles  of,  309.  • 

spine,  84. 

vein,  391. 
Nates,  371—373. 
NatLire  of  man  as  a  whole,  497. 
Naviculare,  184—186,  204,  205,  207, 

209,  210. 
Neck,  muscles  of,  233,  308. 

of  a  bone,  24. 

of  femur,  181,  182,  196. 

of  mandible,  86. 

of  radius,  148. 

of  rib,  35,  70,  216. 

of  scapula,  146. 
Nerve,  auditory,  392. 

chorda  tympani,  80. 

eighth,  396. 

facial,  80,  396. 

fifth,  82,  83,  105,  no,  391. 

fourth,  83,  390. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  88,  397. 

hypoglossal,  78,  98,  132,  399. 

ninth,  399- 

olfactory,  380  (See  also  Ulfiictory 
Nerve). 

optic,   83,    387   (See  also  Optic 

Nervc^. 
par  vagum,  88. 
seventh,  105,  396. 
sixth,  83,  390. 
spinal,  399. 
spinal  accessory,  88. 
third,  83,  390. 
Nerve.";,  development  of,  404. 
of  the  arm,  401. 
of  the  leg,  402. 
of  special  sense,  399. 
origm  of  the,  390. 


Nerves,  roots  of,  399. 
Nervous  centres,  4. 

system,  365,  400,  405. 
Nervus  impar,  386. 

lateralis,  397 — 399,  428.  _ 

vagus,  397,  39S. 
Neural  arch,  26,  226. 

canal,  218. 

lamina,  27. 

spines,  27,  217,  226,  239,  242. 
spines,  expanded,  239. 
Newts,  19. 

Nictilating  membrane,  389. 
Night-ape    (an    American  Primate), 

skull  of,  138. 
Ninth  nerve,  399. 
Nipples,  489. 

Noctilio  (a  Uat),  limb-bones  of,  207. 
Noctule  Bat,  liver  of,  455. 
Nose,  380,  434. 
Nose-leaf,  3S0. 
Nostrils,  anterior,  76. 

posterior,  76. 
Notochord,  5,  12,  36,  218. 
NycticebinEe,  muscles  of,  331. 
Nycticebus,  15. 

limb-bones  of,  201. 

muscles  of,  321,  330,  332,  334,  340, 
3S4.  356,  358,  302. 

teeth  ot,  261. 
Nyctipithecustan  American  Ape),  skull 

of,  132,  138. 
Nuchal  plate,  238,  242. 
Number  of  mamma;,  4S9. 

of  skeletal  parts,  214. 

of  teeth,  257. _ 

O. 

Obliquus  capitis  muscle,  291. 

inferiur  muscle,  2H6. 

superior  muscle,  285. 

tertius  muscle,  342,  343. 
Obturator  foramen,  17b,  ibo,  189. 

externus  muscle,  300,  302,  342,  344. 

internus  muscle,  301,  302,  342,  344. 

tertius  muscle,  342,  343. 
Occipital  angle,  92,  135,  136. 

bone,  75,  77,  88,  91,  97. 

condyle,  75,  114,  117. 

foramen,  74,  77. 

gland,  486. 

region,  77. 
Occipiio-fionlalis  muscle,  283,  308.; 
Occiput,  74. 
Octopus,  6. 

Odontaspis  (a  Shark),  teeth  of,  269. 
Odoiituglosbum  (aTeleostean  l''isli>,  20. 

teeth  of,  255. 
Odontoid  bone,  54,  217. 

process,  30,  54,  217. 
(Esophageal  teeth,  276. 
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(KsQphagus,  agg,  3g8,  431,  433,  441— 

445.  447.  448,  463. 
(Jlecranoii,  149,  150,  165,  167,  168. 
Olfactory  angle,  g2,  135,  136. 

lobe,  369,  375,  377,  379,  382,  384. 

nerve,  368,  369,  380,  390. 

organ,  380. 
Olivary  body,  367. 
Omentum,  458,  459. 
Omohyoid  muscle,  287,  288,  313,  315 — 
317- 

Omosternum,  147,  160,  161. 
Omphalo-meseraic  veins,  423,  425. 
Oolite,  bird  of  the,  18. 
Opah  Fish  (a  Teleostean),  159,  194. 
Opening  of  external  auditory  meatus, 
75- 

Operculum,  103,  476. 

muscles  of,  319. 
Opetiorhynchus    (a   Carinate  Bird;, 

trachea  of,  470. 
Ophidia,  18. 

Ophiodes  (a  Saurian),  187,   188,  199, 

203,  204,  210,  212. 
Ophiomorpha,  19. 

lungs  of,  464. 

trachea  of,  468. 
Ophthalmic  artery,  413. 

ner\'e,  391. 
Opisthoccelous  vertebras,  39- 
Opisthotic,  81,  ICQ,  106,  227. 
Opossums,  alimentary  canal  of,  448. 

limb-bones  of,  212. 

mammary  glands  of,  489. 

muscles  of,  343,  353,  356. 

skull  of,  105,  122,  137. 

spine  of,  43,  50. 

teeth  of,  260. 
Opponens  digili  minimi  muscle,  296, 

297.  336- 
hallucis  muscle,  359. 
muscles,  362. 

pollicis  muscle,  294,  296,  297,  336. 
Optic  commissui'e,  369. 

foramen,  76,  82,  108,  110,  137. 
lobes,  382 — 385. 

nerve,  83,  368,  371,  384,  387,  390. 
nerves,  chiasma  of,  2S5. 
thalamus,  373.  374.  378,  390. 
tracts,  369,  3S7. 
Orang,  15. 

larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  169,  197,  20T,  207, 

212. 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of  332,  356,  350.  3C2. 
sUull  of,  I  if),  132. 
spine  of  50,  66. 
thyroid  gland  of,  484. 
tongue!  (if,  4.(  r. 
Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  283,  285. 

pal|icbrarum  muscle,  283,  284,  309. 


Orbital  muscles,  310. 

plate  of  frontal,  90. 

plate  of  sphenoid,  109. 

wings  of  sphenoid,  82,  83,  90. 
Orbito-.sphenoid,  98,  no,  130,  227. 
Orbits,  76,  138. 
Order,  5. 
Organic  world,  5. 
Organisms,  5. 
Organs  of  man's  body,  21. 

of  sense,  365. 
Origin  of  muscles,  281. 
Ornithodelphia,  18. 

ureters  of,  482. 
Ornithorhynchus,  18. | 

alimentary  canal  of,  449.  460. 

brain  of,  366. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

exo-skeleton  of,  247. 

glands  of,  438. 

larynx  of,  473. 

limb-bones  of,  197,  199,  201,  203 
206 — 208,  211,  220. 

lungs  of,  464. 

mammary  glands  of  489. 

mouth  of,  435,  436. 

muscles  of,  339,  342,  354. 

skull  of,  100,  115,  136,  137. 

.spine  of  48. 

spleen  of  484. 

stomach  of,  445. 

tongue  of  441. 
Orycteropus,  17. 

teeth  of,  276,  277. 
Os  articulare,  396. 

calcis,  186,  204,  205. 

cloacpe,  195. 

en  ceinture,  100,  112. 

femoris,  177. 

hyoides,  87,  123,  125,  286,  429,  434 

471. .473- 
innominatum,  177 — iSo. 
niagnmn.  150,  151. 
plaiuun,  84. 

quadratimi,  10^.  104,  toS,  iiQ,  120 
transversinn,  121.  131,  227. 
Osseous   Fishes,  auditorj'   organ  of 
395- 

exo-skelcton  of,  277. 
gills  of,  479. 
respiration  of,  478. 

.skull  of,    lOI,    108.    Ill,    120.  1.M 

124,  130,  144,  150. 

spine  of  50. 
Ossihcation,  23. 

of  epidermis,  239. 

of  skull,  05. 

of  spine,  6t. 
Osleoglossum    (a    'IVlcostenn  Fishi 

teeth  of  257. 
Ostracion  (a  Teleostean  Fish).  20. 

muscles  of,  36^. 
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Ostrich,  18. 

alimentarj'  canal  of,  447. 
limb-bones  of,  161,  175,  188,  192, 

194,  198,  200,  202,  205,  210,  212, 

213. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

skull  of,  104,  120,  142. 

spine  of,  57,  66. 
Otaria,  16. 
Otocrane,  138. 
Otter,  16. 

liver  of,  456. 

thyroid  gland  of,  484. 
Outside  of  skull,  87. 
Oviduct,  447. 

Owen's  Chameleon,  exo-skeleton  of, 
245. 

Owl,  eye  of,  389. 
Ox,  17. 

circulation  of,  420. 

exo-skeleton  of,  245. 

horns  of,  279. 

limb-bones  of,  202,  207 — 209,  211, 

2t2. 

muscles  of,  353. 

skull  of,  99,  129,  135. 

spine  of,  41,  43,  55. 

teeth  of,  261,  262,  269. 
Oxygenation  of  blood,  427. 
Oyster,  6. 

P. 

Paca  (a  Rodent),  ear  of,  394. 

skull  of,  113,  133,  142. 
Palamedea  (a  Carinate   Bird),  exo- 
skeleton  of,  247. 
Palatal  muscles,  319. 
Palate,  434,  436. 

soft,  289. 
Palatine  arch,  229. 

bones,  85,  91,  118,  iig,  130,  227. 

canal,  84,  85,  88. 

plate  of  ma.xillary,  84,  91. 

teeth,  254. 
Palato-glossus  muscle,  289. 
Palato-pharyngeus  muscle,  289. 
Palmaris  brevis  muscle,  294,  336. 

longus  muscle,  294,  295,  329,  331. 
Palpebral  muscle,  308. 
Pancreas,  433,  447,  449,  453,  484. 
Pancreatic  duct,  449,  452. 
Pangolins,  17. 

exo-skeleton  of,  246,  254. 

limb-bones  of,  213. 

skull  of,  117. 

spine  of,  58,  6G. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Panniculus  carnosus,  308. 
Papilla  of  tooth,  249. 
Papilla;  ol  feathers,  243,  244. 

of  tongue,  44 1. 


Par  vagum  nerv'e,  88,  398.  • 
Parachute-like  stem-folds,  236. 
Paramastoid,  99,  114,  132. 
Parapophyses,  216,  220,  226. 
Parasites,  7. 

Parasphenoid,  loi,  104,  108,  227. 

teeth, 254. 
Paraxial  arches,  219,  221. 

cartilages,  218. 

muscles,  362 

parts,  224,  226. 

processes,  216. 
Parietal  bone,  75,  76,  79,  90,  91,  98 — 
100,  104,  III,  117,  121,  129,  134, 
227. 

region,  77. 

region,  duct  of,  284. 
Paroccipital,  99,  107,  132. 
Parotid  gland,  436 — 438. 
Parotoid  glands,  488. 
Parrot  Fishes,  20. 

teeth  of.  272.  273. 
Parrots,  limb-bones  of,  210. 

liver  of,  456. 

skull  of,  101,  103,  128. 

trachea  of,  470. 
Patella,  183,  198,  200,  203,  209. 
Paunch  of  Sheep's  stomach,  443,  444. 
Peccaries,  17. 

Peccary,  limb-bones  of,  212. 
Pecten,  13. 

of  eye,  388. 
Pectineus  muscle,  302,  303,  343,  344, 
346- 

Pectoral  fin,  muscles  of,  319,  363. 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  291 — 293,  320, 
.325- 

minor  muscle,  291,  292,  326. 

muscle,  313,  315,  327. 
Peculiarities  of  man's  myology,  361. 
Pedetes  (a  Rodent),  skull  of,  105,  115. 
Pedicle  of  a  vertebra,  27. 
Pelican,  limb-bones  of,  164. 
Pelobates  (an  Anourous  Batrachian), 
cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 

skull  of,  133. 
Pelvic  limbs,  231. 

region,  muscles  of,  300. 
Pelvis,  180,  191,  194. 
Penguin  (a  Carinate  Bird),  liuib-bones 
of,  153.  166. 

spine  of,  47. 

trache.a  of,  469. 
Pcrameles,  limb-bones  of,  175,  176. 

teelh  of,  2(35. 
Perch,  brain  of,  379,  381. 

circulation  of,  428. 

gills  ol,  477—479. 

limb-bones  of,  152,  162,  194. 

muscles  of,  319,  363. 

respiration  of,  479. 

skull  of,  97,  103,  104, 
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Perch,  swim-bladder  of,  466. 

teeth  of,  255,  265. 
Perch,  Clinibuig,  480. 
Pericardium,  407,  410. 
Periotic  mass,  106. 
Peripheral  skeleton,  23. 
Perissodaclyla,  16. 
Peritoneum,  221,  410,  433,  457-459. 
Permanent  teeth,  250. 
Perodicticus   (a  Lenmroid  Primate), 
limb-bones  of,  172,  206. 

spine  of,  50. 

teeth  of,  261. 
Peroneal  ancry,  4  12,  414. 

bone,  177. 

nerve,  400. 

trochanter,  iSr. 
Peroneo-tibial  muscle,  356,  360. 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  304  —  306,  352, 
353- 

longus  muscle,  304 — 306,  352,  353, 
362. 

muscle,  346,  347.  354,  355.  357, 
360. 

quarti  digiti  muscle,  353. 
quinti  digiti  muscle,  353. 
tertius  muscle.  304,  353,  361. 
Petrodromus  (an  Insectivore),  teeth  of 
261. 

Petromyzon,  21. 

Petrous  part  of  temporal  bone,  SS,  90, 
104, 

Phalanges,  17,  145,  150,  152,  167,  173, 
175—177.  1S7.  209. 

limb-bones  of,  202.  20S,  212. 
Phalangista  (a  jNIarsupial),  210. 

muscles  of.  356. 
Pharyngeal  bones,  478. 

constrictor  muscles,  288. 

muscles,  318. 

teeth,  255. 
Pharyngobranchials,  126,  227,447,  44S. 
Pharyngobranchii,  21, 
Pharynx,  433,  434.  441. 
Phascogale  (.a  IMarsupial),  mammary 

glands  of,  489, 
Phascolomys  (a  Marsupial),  165. 
Pheasant,  spine  of,  67. 
Philosophy,  407. 
Phoca  (a  Seal).  16. 

muscles  of,  334.  351,  353. 
Phyllomedusa   (an   Anourous  Hatra- 

chian).  tongue  of,  .140. 
Phyllostoina,  ifi 

nasal  organs  of,  3S0. 
Pliyseteridx  (a  group  of  Cetaceans), 

si>inc  of,  44. 
Physical  .Science.  497. 
Pia  mater,  365,  366. 
I*ig,  linih-bones  of,  17T.  T74. 

mammary  glands  of,  .(90. 

mouth  of,  43O. 


Pig,  muscles  of,  309,  327,  328.  333,  340, 
346,  351.  354.  358- 

pancreas  of,  449. 

sUull  of,  104,  137. 

spine  of,  65. 

stomach  of  443. 

tongue  of,  441 . 
Pigeon,  alimentary  canal  of,  442. 

brain  of,  383,  384. 

crop-secretion  of,  490. 

liver  of,  456. 

skill!  of,  120. 
Pigeon's  milk,  490. 
Pike,  20. 

skull  of,  97,  105,  106,  108,  log,  113, 

137.  139- 

teeth  of,  256,  257. 
Pilchard,  ca-ca  of  450. 
Pillars  of  diaphragm,  299. 
Pineal  gland,  371-373/376,  377,  3S2 

—384.  390- 
Pinna  of  ear,  393,  396. 
Pinnipedia,  16. 
Pipa.  ear  of  394. 

limb-bones  of,  161. 

tongue  of,  440. 
Pipistrelle  Bat,  15S. 
Pisces,  15. 

Pisiforme,  150,  151,  167,  170,  173. 
Pit  for  ligamentum  teres,  1S2.  197. 

for  llexor  longus  digitorum,  108. 

for  popliteus,  iq8. 
Pithecia,  15. 

exo-skeleton  of,  24;. 

liver  of,  455. 

skidl  of  101,  132. 

teeth  of,  258. 
Pituitary  body,  368,  369.  371,  374.  377. 
384,  390. 

fossa.  Si,  82,  90,  94,  98,  369. 
Pivot  joints,  24. 
Plantar  fascia,  354. 

Plantaris  muscle,  305,  306.  352.  354. 

355- 

Plastron,  64.  240.  242. 
Platanista.  16. 

Platax  (a  Telcostear.  I*"ish),  spine  of  68. 

teeth  of  260. 
Plates  of  baleen.  24S.  249. 
Platypus,  jS. 

nuisclcs  of.  31  7. 

spine  of  53.  54. 
Platysnia  niyoides  muscle,  282.  283. 

286,  308,  320. 
Plecotus  (a  liatl.  auditory  organ  of 
396. 

IMcsiosauria,  spine  of  62,  70. 
Plcsiosaunis,  19. 

limb-bones  of.  190.  213,  234. 
Plethodon    (a    L'rodele  Hatrachian), 

teeth  of,  255. 
Pleura,  462. 
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Pieurodont  Lizards,  257. 

teeth  of,  256,  257. 
Pleuronectidas,  20. 

eyes  of,  389. 

skull  of,  128. 

swim-bladder  of,  466. 
Pleuro-pcritoiieal  cavity,  218,  221. 
Pneiimogastric  nerve,  368,  398. 
Poison  fangs,  270,  271,  438. 

glands,  438. 
Poisonous  Serpents,  438. 

spine  of,  42. 

teeth  of,  27s. 
PoUex,  151,  176. 
Polyophthalmus,  13. 
Polyps,  7. 
Polypterus,  20. 

ca^ca  of,  450. 

cxo-skeleton  of,  241. 

spine  of,  40,  41,  72,  219,  220. 

swim- bladder  of,  465. 
Pons  Varolii,  368,  370,  371,  377,  384. 
Pontoporia,  16. 

teeth  of,  257. 
Popliteal  nerve,  400. 
Popliteus  muscle,  306,  354,  355,  360. 
Porcupine,  16. 

exo-skeleton  of,  243. 

lungs  of,  464. 

skull  of,  114,  ii5,  122. 

teeth  of,  259,  275. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Porcus  (a  Hog),  teeth  of,  262. 
Porpoise,  i6. 

alimentary  canal  of,  446,  448, 

breathing  organs  of,  462. 

circulation  of,  421,  425. 

exo-skeleton  of,  243,  245,  247. 

larynx  of,  473,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  156. 

muscles  of,  308,  309,  323,  340. 

nasal  organs  of,  381. 

skull  of,  104,  109,  112,  113,  116, 
122,  129. 

spine  of,  47,  48,  220. 

stomach  of,  443. 

teeth  of,  272. 
Portal  circulation,  4,    12,   422,  423, 
451. 

fissure,  452,  454. 

system,  427. 

vein,  422,  423,  425,  426. 
Portcagic  Shark,  circulation  of,  421. 
Portio  dura,  368,  392. 

mollis,  392. 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  7. 
P(jsition  of  manuna;,  489. 

of  nian  in  nature,  496. 

primitive.  230,  232. 
Positions  of  liinbs,  1C6. 
Post-axial  parts,  37 
Post-clavicle,  i(j2. 


Posterior  auricular  artery,  411,  413. 

auricular  muscle,  308. 

commissure,  371 — 373. 

cornu,  373,  379. 

fossa  of  skull,  8g,  137. 

inferior  spinous  process,  178,  179. 

nares,  76,  88. 

scalenus  muscle,  287,  28S. 

superior  spinous  process,  178,  179. 

tibial  artery,  412,  414. 

tibial  nerve,  400,  402. 
Post-frontal,  loi,  iir,  121,  134,  135,  227. 
Post-orbital,  104,  119. 
Post-scapular  fossa,  155,  157. 
Post-temporal,  103,  162. 
Postzygapophysis,  28,  217,  226. 
Potto  (a  Lemuroid  Primate), limb-bones 
of,  174,  207. 

spine  of,  41,  54. 
Pouch,  Marsupial,  489. 

of  Hippocampus,  490. 
Pre-axial  parts,  37. 
Pre-coracoid,  160 — 162. 
Pre-frontai,  103,  104,  121. 
Pre-maxilla,  98,  100, 103,  104,  108, 114, 

117,  119,  121,  129,  130,  134,  227. 
'Pre-molar  teeth,  114. 
Pre-molars,  251,  253. 
Pre-operculum,  102,  103,  227. 
Pre-scapular  fossa,  157. 
Pre-sphenoid,  95,  108,  109,  227. 
Pre-sphenoidal  part  of  sphenoid,  82. 
Pre-sternum,  35,  155. 
Pre-zygapophysis,  28. "217,  226. 
Primates,  muscles  of,  336,  351,  353. 

mammary  glands  of,  490. 

spine  of,  58. 

their  differences  from  man,  494. 
Primitive  position  of  limbs,  230,  232. 
Priodon  (an  Armadillo),  teeth  of,  257. 
Priodontes  (an  Armadillo),  limb-bones 

pf".  175- 
spme  of,  51,  52. 
Pristipoma  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  skull 
of,  117. 

Pristis  (Saw-fish),  exo-skeleton  of,  277. 

liver  of,  456. 
Proboscis,  435. 
Proboscis  IVIonkey,  15. 
Processus  gracilis,  394. 
Procoelous  vertebra^,  39. 
Pronation,  149,  166. 
Pronator  accessorius  muscle,  333. 

brevis  muscle,  320. 

ioiigus  muscle,  320. 

quadratus  muscle,  295,  296,  333, 

335- 
ridge,  147. 

teres  muscle,  294,  325,  329 — 331, 
334- 

Prongbock  (an  Antelope),  245,  246. 
Pronghorncd  Antelope,  246,  246. 
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Pro-otic,  8 1,  98,  100,103,  i°4i  106,  108, 

121. 

Protein,  2. 

Proteles  (a  Carnivore),  tongue  of,  441. 
Proteus,  ig. 

larynx,  475. 

limb-bones  of,  173,  174,  193,  203, 
2it,  212. 

nerves  of,  402. 

teeth  of,  254. 

thymus  gland  of,  485. 

urinary  organs  of,  482. 
Protogenes,  8. 
Protomosba,  8. 
Protozoa,  S,  11. 
Protractors  (muscles),  282. 
Proventriculus,  443,  447. 
Proximal  bones  of  carpus,  169. 

of  tarsus,  205. 
Psalteriiim  of  Sheep's  stomach,  443, 
444. 

Psammosaurus  (a  Lizard),  195. 

limb-bones  of,  165. 
Pseudis    (an  Anourous  Batrachian), 

limb-bones  of,  161. 
Pseudo-branchia,  421. 
Psoas  magnus  muscle,  300, 302, 340,343.  • 

parvus  muscle,  300,  340. 
Psychology,  497. 
Pterodactyles,  ig. 

limb-bones  of,  174. 

spine  of,  47,  61. 
Pteromys  (a  Rodent),  muscles  of,  320. 
Pteropus,  15. 

larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  164,  169,  170,  174, 
198. 

mammary  glands  of,  4S9. 

muscles  of,  333,  346,  356. 

skull  of,  119,  123. 
Pterosauria,  ig. 

teeth  of,  276. 
Pterotic,  103,  106,  227. 
Pterygoid,  75,  82,  gi,  100,  104,  108, 
III,  iig,  121,  130,  134,  227. 

fossa,  82,  88. 

muscles,  285,  310. 
Pterygo-maxillary  fissure,  8g,  134. 
Pubic  symphysis,  179,  180. 
Pubis,  177— tSo,  i8g,  tgi,  194,  19S,  2.51- 
Pubo-coccygeus  muscle,  324,  342. 
Pubo-iscliium,  187,  193,  196,  igS. 
Pulmonary  artery,  407,  408,  4ic\  411, 
415.  417—420.  -('4.  4<jji  4t'S. 

.sacs,  31,  471. 

veins.  407,  408,  421,  4O3,  468. 
Pulp  cavity,  275. 

of  loolli,  249. 
Pygal  plate.  239,  2.(2 ■ 
Pygdpus  (a  .Saurian),  208. 
Pyloric  cxca,  450. 
Pylorus,  442,  444.  448,  450. 


Pyramidalis  muscle,  298,  299,  339. 

nasi  muscle,  284. 
Pyramids  of  brain,  367. 
Pyriformis  muscle,  300,  301,  342. 
Python  (a  .Serpent),  limb-bones  of,  i 

skull  of.  loi,  103,  142. 

spine  of,  68. 

thyroid  gland  of,  485. 


Q. 

Quadrate,  103,  104,  108,  119,  120,  12 
134,  227. 
arch,  muscles  of,  363. 
Quadrato-jugal,  100,  108,  119,  133,  134 
227. 

Quadratum,  396. 

Quadratus  femoris  muscle,  301,  302 
342. 

lumborum  muscle,  299,  300,  339 
.340- 

nictilantis  muscle,  312. 
Quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  303,  344. 


R. 

Rabbit,  i6. 

brain  of,  378,  382. 
circulation  of,  425. 
exo-skeleton  of,  24S. 
limb-bones  of,  160,  200. 
mouth  of,  435. 
muscles  of,  336,  340,  345,  351,  353 

354.  357.  358. 

pancreas  of,  449- 

skull  of,  122. 

teeth  of,  259. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Rachiodon  (a  Serpent),  42. 

teeth  of,  276. 
Racoon,  16. 

muscles  of.  339. 

skull  of.  136. 
Radial  artery,  412.  413. 

carpal  bone,  170,  175. 

nerve,  400. 

symmetry,  10. 

tuberosity,  148,  164,  165. 
Radius,  148,  166 — 1(58,  170,  171,  17(1. 
Raia.  20. 

limb-bones  of,  152  —  154,  157,  15S. 
230. 

spine  of,  38. 
Ramus  of  ni.Tndible.  86. 
Rana  (Frog),  linib-boncs  of,  20S. 
Rat,  16. 

mouth  of,  435. 

skull  of,  122. 

teeth  of,  259.  263,  275. 

tongue  of,  441. 
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RatitEe,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  159. 
Rat-mole,  16. 

Rattlesnake,  larynx  of,  475. 

scales  of,  246. 

skull  of,  104. 

spine  of,  46. 
.  tail  of,  247. 

teeth  of,  270, 
Raven,  trachea  of,  470. 
Rays,  20. 

brain  of,  379,  382,  384. 

breathing  organs  of,  466. 

ear  of,  394. 

exo-skeleton  of,  277. 

gills  of,  476. 

limb-bones  of,  152. 

liver  of,  454. 

muscles  of,  363.  ' 

nerves  of,  401. 

skull  of,  129.  ' 

spine  of,  53. 

teeth  of,  269,  270. 
Really  compound  teeth,  276. 
Receptanulum  chyli,  430 — 432. 
Recti  muscles,  285. 
Rectum,  442,  446,  453. 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  298,  315, 
339- 

capitis  amicus  muscle,  288,  313, 
3f7- 

capitis  posticus  muscle,  291,  323. 
femoris  muscle,  302,  303,  318,  345, 
346- . 

lateralis  muscle,  288,  317. 
Recurrent  nerve,  398. 

laryngeal  nerve,  429. 
Regions  of  the  skull,  77. 
Reuideer,  horns  of,  279. 
Relation  of  scutes  to  scales,  241. 
Relative  importance  of  axial  and  ap- 
pendicular skeletons,  234. 
Renal  artery,  412,  414,  480. 

organs,  481. 
Rennet,  443. 

Reptiles,  alimentary  canal  uf,  447. 
brain  of,  382. 
circulation  of,  425,  427. 
cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
glands  of,  438. 
heart  of,  410. 

limb-bones  of,  154,  167,  i6g,  170, 
175,  188,  190,  191,  igj,  193,  ir|3, 
196,  206. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

mouth  of,  435. 

muscles  of,  313,  314,  318,  323,  324, 
339-342,  344.  348,  349,  358,  359. 
303- 

pancreas  of,  450. 
peritoneum  of,  458. 
skin  of,  238. 


Reptiles,  skull  of,  loi,  103,  113,  117, 
120,  121,  127,  131,  135,  139,  141. 
spine  of,  52,  64. 

their  differences  from  man,  492. 

tongue  of,  440. 

trachea  of,  469. 

ureters  of,  482. 
Reptilia,  15,  18. 
Respiration,  461. 

aquatic,  475. 
Restiform  bodies,  382. 
Restiform  tracts,  367. 
Rete  Malpighii,  4S6. 

mirabile,  420 — 422,  425,  466. 
Reticulum  of  Sheep's  stomach,  443, 

444. 
Retina,  387. 

Retractors  (muscles),  282. 
Retrahentes  auriculam   muscle,  283, 
2S4. 

costarum  muscle,  340. 
Rhamphorhynchus,  19. 
Rhea,  18. 

limb-bones  of,  183,  193,  205,  212. 

spine  of,  39,  55. 
Rhinoceros,  16. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

horn  of,  245. 

limb-bones  of,  173,  174,  196,  197, 
211,  212. 

liver  of,  456. 

skull  of,  118,  140. 

skin  of,  237. 

spine  of,  58,  71. 
Rhinolophns,  16. 

nasal  organs  of,  380. 
Rhomboideus  muscle,  289,  290,  32:, 
328. 

Rhynchocyon  (an  Insectivore),  208. 

stomach  of,  445. 
Rhythmical  contractility,  427,  432. 
J^'bs,  35,  67,  216,  217,  221,  223,  242. 

expanded,  239. 
Right  auricle,  407,  408. 

lung,  407. 

ventricle,  407,  408. 
Right  Whale,  mouth  of,  435. 

spine  of,  53,  66. 
Ring  digit,  152. 
River  Hog,  teeth  of,  275. 
Rodentia,  16. 
Rodents,  bronchi  of,  469. 

limb-boues  of,  igo. 

mammary  glands  of,  490. 

mouth  of,  436. 

muscles  of,  309. 

skull  of,  99,  ri5,  122,  i5o. 

spleen  of,  484. 

teeth  of,  263. 
Root  of  aorta,  412. 
Roots  of  nerves,  399. 

of  spinal  nerves,  385. 
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Roots  of  teeth,  251.  * 
Rostrum  of  Saw-fish,  277. 
Rotator  fibula;  muscle,  356. 
Rotatores  spiiise  muscle,  2gi. 
Rotators  (muscles),  282. 
Rotular  surface,  197. 
Round  ligament,  iSn. 

of  liver.  452. 
Rumen,  44-;. 

Ruminant  detention.  262,  26S. 
Ruminants,  brain  of,  378. 
bronchi  of.  469. 
cutaneous  glands  of  486. 
limb-bones  of,  166,  167,  174,  796— 

198,  200 — 202,  206. 
mammary  glands  of,  489. 
muscles  of,  314.  317,  329,  333.  343, 
350. 

skull  of,  99,  102,  no,  118,122,  129, 
139,  142. 

spine  of,  39,  58. 

teeth  of,  272. 

trachea  of.  46S. 
Ruminants,  Hollow-horned,  245. 
Rumination.  444. 


S. 

Saccobranchus    (a  Teleostean  Fish), 

gills  of,  480. 
Saccopteryx  (a  Bat),  cutaneous  glands 

of,  487. 
Sacral  artery,  414. 
ple.vus.  400.  402. 
vertebrae,  27. 
vein,  422. 
Sacro-coccygeus  muscle,  324,  340. 
Sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  290,  291,  372. 
Sacro-sciatic  ligament,  iSo,  189,  193, 
301. 

.Sacrum,  32,  55  —  57,  179,  iSo,  194. 
S.agittal  section,  91. 

suture,  77. 
Saiga,  17. 

skull  of,  129. 
Saimiri  (an  American  Ape).  379. 
•Salamander,  limb-bones  of,  170 — 172, 
195,  203,  206 — 208,  213. 

spine  of,  39,  71 
Salamandra,  cutaneous  glands  of,  4S8. 

linib-boncs  of,  158. 

muscles  of,  3:4,  339. 

spine  of,  2t6,  219. 

trachea  of,  468. 
Sali%'ary  glands,  433,  436 — 439. 
Salmon,  20. 

peritoneum  of,  458. 

.skull  of.  99,  100. 

spine  of,  59. 

teeth  of,  255. 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  471.  474. 


Sargus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  teeth  of. 
272. 

Sartorius  muscle,  302,  303,  322.  541 

34.-?- 
.Sauria,  i8. 

Saurians,  limb-bones  of,  202. 

lungs  of,  464. 

respiration  of.  467. 
Sauropsida,  15,  382,  3S4. 

arteries  of,  415. 

breathing  organs  of  462. 

ear  of,  394—396. 

kidneys  of.  481. 

muscles  of.  349. 

skull  of,  96  —  98,  101,  120,  127. 
.Sain"ura;,  18. 
.Saw-fish,  scales  of  277. 
Scaleni  muscles.  287,  288,  312.  317. 
Scalenus  muscle,  71. 
Scales.  240.  246. 

of  Fishes.  2.f6.  277. 

of  Serpents,  246. 
.Scallop,  6. 

Scaphoid  of  foot,  186,  207. 
Scaphoides,   150,   151,  167 — 169,  171. 

174,  176. 
Scapula,  145,  146,  153,  i6t,  230. 
.Scarus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  20. 

teeth  of,  272,  273. 
Scent  glands,  487. 
Sciatic  nerve,  400.  402. 
Seines,  18. 
Sclerotic.  388. 
Scolopendra,  6,  11. 
.Scorpions.  7,  13. 
-Scutes,  240. 

and  scales,  relation  between,  241. 

marginal,  239. 

of  plastron,  240. 
Sea-aneinones,  7. 
.Sea  Bear.  16. 

cxo-skelcton  of,  245. 
Sea-cucumhers.  7. 
.Sea  Lion,  skidl  of,  136. 
.Sea-mat,  7. 
Se.i  Oiler.  16. 
Sea-squirts.  7. 
Sea-urchins,  7.  10. 
.Seals,  16. 

bniin  of,  37S,  379. 

kidneys  of  482.  483. 
200,  206 — 20S,  211.  212. 

limb-bones  of.  T70.  173,  196 — loS. 

liver  of  455.  456. 

muscles  of  340.  341,  343.  346.  354. 

359- 
skin  of  237. 

skull  of,  09,  lilt   112,    117,  12S, 

140. 
spine  of  68. 
tongue  of.  441. 
Sebaceous  glands,  485. 
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Second  row  of  carpals,  170. 

of  tarsals,  207. 
Sections  of  brain,  371 — 374. 
Sectorial  tooth,  265. 
Self-consciousness,  496. 
Sella  turcica.  Si,  109,  137, 
Semicircular  canals,  392,  393. 
Semilunar  bone.  170. 
cartilages,  183. 
valves,  408  —410. 
Semi  niembranosus  muscle,  301  -  303, 
305.  306,  318,  322,  33S,  341,  344,  346 
,       —350,,  3S4.  355- 

Semi-spnialis  muscle,  291. 
Semi-tendinosus  muscle,  301 — 303,  318, 

322.  338,  344.  348    350,  354.  3S5- 
Semnopithecus  (Asiatic  Ape),  443. 
larynx  of,  474. 
liver  of,  455. 
Sense,  organs  of,  4,  13,  365. 
.Seps  (a  Saurian),  193,  199. 
limb-btjnes  of,  173,  174. 
spine  of,  57.  ,^ 
.Septutn  lucidum,  370,  371,  373,  375. 
Serial  nomologues,  215. 

homology  of  muscles,  361. 
subdivisions  of  limbs,  231,  232. 
symmetry,  2,  10. 
Serpents,  alimentary  canal  of,  442,  446. 
bronchi  of,  469. 
eye  of,  388. 
fangs  o(^  270,  271. 
larynx  of,  475. 
limb-bones  i.f,  152, 
liver  of,  454. 
lungs  of,  465. 

muscles  of,  308,  310,  314,  362. 
nerves  of,  399. 
poisonous,  loeth  of,  275. 
respiration  of,  4/37. 
scales  of,  246. 

skull  of,  99,  loi,  105,  II  r,  115,  123, 

128,  T36, 140, 742. 
spine  of,  37-39,  42,  45,       64,  67, 

09  72,  220. 
teeth  of,  254. 
tongue  of,  440. 
_     urinary  organs  of,  482. 
Serrati  pc.stici  niu-cles,  289,  290,  327. 
Serraliis  niagnus  muscle,  291,  292  317 

313.  32'.  325,  328. 
Sesamoid,  209 
Sets  of  teeth,  250. 
Seventh  nerve,  105,  39C,  300. 

vertebra,  55  * 
Shackle-ioiiit^,  25  j,,  -,,3 
Miaft  of  fe.-,tlier.  244.  ' 

of  tiljia,  18  ). 
Shagreen,  277. 
Shape  of  iiads,  245. 
Sharks,  20,  144,  222,  225. 

ahmeiilary  canal  of,  448,  449. 


Sliarlis,  arteries  of,  416. 

branchial  arches  of,  222. 
circulation  of,  419,  421. 
exo-skeleton  of,  277. 
gills  o"",  477,  478. 
have  no  swim-bladder,  466. 
nerves  of,  397,  398,  403. 
peritoneum  of,  458. 
skull  of,  119,  121,  124—128,  139, 
':43- 

spine  of,  38,  59,  73. 
teeth  of,  256,  369,  275. 
urinai-y  organs  of,  482. 
Slicddlng  Oif  antlej-s,  279, 

of  skin,  238. 
-Sheep,  alimentary  caiial  of,  446,  44S. 
cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
exo-skeleton  of,  245,  247. 
iimb-bones  o^  164,  171.,  .172,  208, 

■£LO — 212. 
:Skjjll    of.     III,    130,    124,   135,  137. 
139  —  141. 

spine  of,  48,  54. 

■stomach  of,  443,  460. 

teeth  of,  261,  262,  268,  269,  275. 

tongue  of,  441. 
Shell  of  Tortoise,  44,  64,  239. 
Shin-bone,  183. 
Shoulder,  muscles  of,  293. 
Shoulder-blade,  145. 
Shoulder-bones,  145. 
Shoulder-girdle,  153. 
Shrew  iVIouse,  teeth  of,  261. 
Shrews,  16. 

alimentary  canal  of.  446. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

Jimb-bonei  of,  1514—160,  161,  164, 
165. 

5peritonovim  of,  459. 
skull  of,  115. 
Shrimps,  7. 

.Siamang  Gibbon.  236,  379, 

larynx  of,  474. 

skull  of,  122. 

spine  of,  64. 
Side  of  br.-un,  370. 
•Sigmoid  cavities  of  ulna,  149. 
Siluniid  l''ishes,  gfi,  173. 

mouth  of,  435. 

spines  of,  278. 

tongue  of,  4.J0. 
Simjilest  myological  ciinceptjons  364 
Sincipital  i-egion,  77. 
Sinus,  frontal,  gi. 

rliomboidalis,  386. 

vcnosus,  410,  .,23,  43G,  428. 
Siren,  19. 

Unib  bones  of,  152,  795. 

lungs ,of.  46.1,  465. 

skull  of,  1 1 3 

spine  (if,  40. 

thymus  gland  of,  485. 
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Siren,  tracliea  of,  468,  470. 
Sireiiia,  16. 

limb-bcine<;  of,  166,  170,  i8g. 

maniinai'y  glands  of,  489,  490. 

skull  of.  1 17,  129. 

spine  of,  6^,. 
Situation  of  teeth,  i^i,, 
Sivatherinm,  sl-;iill  of,  129. 
Sixth  cervical  vertebra,  54. 

nerve,  390,  391,  399. 
Size  of  brain,  378. 
.Skale,  bmbs  of,  153. 
Skeleton,  22. 

external,  23,  236. 

internal.  23,  214. 

of  face,  74. 

of  foot,  1S4. 

of  hand,  150. 

of  head,  74  -  144- 

of  lower  limb,  177. 

"of  spine,  25. 

of  upper  limb,  T45. 
Skeletons,  axial  and  appendicniar,  com- 
pared, 234 
Skin,  236,  238,  461. 
Sktdl,  74  —144. 

Skinik,  cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 
Sloths,  17. 

circulation  of,  421, 

larynx  of,  474. 

limb-bones  of,  155.  156,  15^-  ^'^ 
166,  169,  171 — 17J,  175,  176.  1^9. 
197.  201,  203,  206,  2ir — 213, 

liver  of,  455,  456. 

mammary  glands  of,  489. 

muscles  of,  342,  343,  345.  i'/'^- 
3SQ- 

skull  of,  t  ri,  I  r4,  iif',  13',  133.  142. 
spine  of,  43,  47,  51,  55,  'J^- 
teeth  of,  274. 
trachea  of,  469. 
Slow  Lemur,  circid.iiion  of,  42T. 
larynx  of,  473. 
muscles  of.  339. 

sj)ine  of,  s t-  ,  - 

Slow-worm  (a'legless  I,izard\  spuie  of, 
r,4. 

Slugs,  fi,  13. 

Small  inte-llne,  ^4:^,  A.s(\  4  17- 

sacrii-sciatic  lig.imenl,  iSo. 
Snails,  (1  1 
Snakes,  rS. 

cntanenus  glands  of  .1S7. 

lungs  of,  ,|(>4. 

skin  of.  .-,8, 

.S'<v  ahn  Serpents. 
Socket  of  thigh,  178. 
Sof"l  commissure,  37T  174. 

palat'-,  280,  43.1.  .136. 
Sokir  ple\ns,  .)o.(. 
Soles.  20. 

eye  of  381). 


Soles,  muscles  of,  362,  363. 
skull  of.  128. 

spine  of,  60,  61,  220,  22T,  224. 
Soleus  muscle,  305,  306,  352,  354,  361. 
Sore.x,  16. 

limn-bones  of,  156,  158,  160. 
skull  of.  103. 
.spine  of,  58,  66. 
teeth  of,  261,  26^,  265. 
Sow,  mammary  glands  of,  489. 
Spalax  (a  Rodent),  16. 
muscles  of,  31 1. 
skull  of,  1 16. 
Species,  6. 
Sperm  Whale,  1(1. 
skull  of.  128. 
spme  of,  44,  66. 
Sphargis  {a  rtn  tle),  trachea  of,  469. 
Sphenodon.  iS. 
ear  of,  396. 
skull  01",  103. 
Sphenoid,  75,  76.  78,  81,  107. 
Sphenoidal  llssure,  76,  82,  S3,  no,  147. 
sinuses,  93,  140,  141. 
teeth,  2S4- 
Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  89,  134. 

fossa,  89,  134. 
.Spheno-palatiiie  foramen,  85. 
Sphenotic,  103,  106,  110,227. 
Spider  Monkevs,  15- 
niuscles  of,  324. 
skull  of.  136. 
spine  of,  50,  58,  72, 
Spider-:,  7,  12,  1 3. 
.Spigelian  lobe,  452,454,  -1^5 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  SS,  36S. 
ciH'd,  23,  3S5. 
enlargements,  3S6. 
marrow,  4,  25,  385.  3S6,  400. 
nerves.  385,  300,  397,  300.  401.  403 
Spin.ilis  dor.-<i  nuiscle,  29a,  2.91. 
.Spinax.  20. 

spine  of,  38. 
.Spine,  25.  215. 
curves  of,  33. 
.  of  exo-skeieum,  243. 
of  ischium,  1 78  -  180. 
of  sc.iinda.  145,  I4"i  155- 
of  tdiia.  iSj. 
S|iines  of  Siluroids.  27S. 

of  'I'eleosiei,  "77' 
Spinous  process,  27.  40. 
Spiral  \alve,  44S,  449. 
S]>itlle  glanils,  433.  43''- 
.Splauchn,ipophyscs.  223,  2-.'4- 
Spleen,  445.  44^- -H').  450-  4^3.  I^^-I- 
Spleuial  bone.  oS,  i.ro. 
Splenic  ai  terv.  4-l'> 
Splenius  nuiscle.  283.  2S0.  590. 
Sponges,  8 

Spoonbill,  uvmary  org.ms  ol,  41-2. 
Spurs,  247. 
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Squalus,  alimentary  canal  of,  448. 
Squama  of  occipital  bone,  78,  88,  90, 
91.  gS- 

of  temporal  bone,  75,  76,  8O1  9o» 
91,  98. 

SL|naniosal,  98,  100,  102,  104,  121,  130, 

134,  227. 
Squanious  suture,  79. 
Squirrel  Monkey,  skull  of,  137,  138. 
Squirrels,  16. 

skull  of,  I  to,  118. 

teeth  of,  259.  263. 
Stag,  antlers  of,  279. 

skull  of,  1 10,  137. 
S'ag  oi  ten,  279. 
Stapedius  muscle,  396. 
Stapes,  392,  393,  395,  396. 
Star-fishes.  7,  10,  12. 
Star-gazer  (a  Telcostean  Fish),  eye  of, 
.  389- 

Steatornis  (a  Cari  uite  Bird),  trachea 
of,  470. 

Stellio  (a  Lizard),  spine  of,  66. 
Stenostoma  (a  Snake),  limb-bones  of, 

190,  193,  198. 
Sternal  ribs,  y,  223. 
Steriio-cleido-m  istoid  mu5cle,  286,  312, 

3 '  J- 

Sterno-coracoid  muscle,  325. 
Sterno-hyoid  muscle,  287,  315,  316. 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  283,  290,  327. 
Sterno-scapular  nuiscle,  321. 
Sicrno-thyroiil  nuiscle,  28-,,  28S,  316. 
Sternum,  34,  64,  6G,  i6t,  223,  226. 
Stickleback,  urinary  organs  of  482. 
Sio.nach,  441—443,  445,  .,47,  .,48,  453, 
460. 

lining  of  249. 
Stork,  skull  of,  128. 
Strix  (Owl),  skull  of,  109. 
Structure  of  electric  organs,  405. 

of  nail.  244. 

of  teelh,  250,  2G9,  273. 

of  wh.ilcbone,  248. 
Struihioniihe,  limb-bones  of,  159. 
Strnthious  Hirds,  muscles  of,  339. 

spine  of,  60. 
Sturgeon,  20. 

e.xo-skeletnn  of  277. 

limb-bones  of,  154,  162.  • 

monlli  of,  435. 

pcriloneiun  of,  458,  459. 

.'knll  of  96,  143. 

■T'i'ic  of.  37,  39,  53. 

spleen  of,  484. 
Stylo-glossus  nuiscle,  286—288,  314 
Styloid,  75,  80,  88,  106 

process  of  radius,  r49. 

idiia,  749.  150,  168. 
.'^tylo-hyal,  123,  227. 
Stylo  hyoid  bone,  396. 
Siylo-hyoidcus  muscle,  286,  287,  313. 


Stylo-raastoid  foramen,  80,  88,  105. 
Siylo-pharyngeus    muscle,    2S6 — 288, 
374. 

Stibclavian  artery,  412,  473,  478,  420. 

vein,  422,  437,  432. 
Stibclavius  muscle,  291,  292,  370,  37  7, 
.  313,  315,  316., 3?6,  327. 
.Sundivisions  ol  limbs,  serial,  237,  232. 
.Sub-kiugdom,  5. 
Sub-lingual  glands,  437. 
Sub-ma.xiUarj'  glands,  437 — 439. 
.Sub-operciduni,  103. 
Sub-orbital,  703. 
Sub-scapular  fossa,  745,  755. 
Sub-scapularis  muscle,  293,  325,  326, 
329- 

Succession  of  teeth,  252,  253,  277. 

Sudis  (aTeleostean  Fish),  skull  of,  720. 

Sudoriferous  glands.  485. 

Sulci  of  cerebiiun,  366. 

.Superciliary  ridges,  79. 

Superlicial  lle.\or  muscles  of  ari77,  294. 

tie.xors  of  leg,  303. 
Superior  articulating  process,  28. 

auricular  nuiscle,  2S3,  308. 

constrictor  muscle  of  pharynx,  28S. 

maxillary  nerve,  397. 

oblique  nnisc',  '  f  eye,  2S5, 

rectus  mu'cle  nfcje,  285. 

vermis,  367,  373. 
•    vesical  ai'tery,  474. 
.Supination,  749,  765,  766. 
Supinator  accessorius  musc'e,  333. 

brevis  muscle,  206.  297,  336. 

longus  mu:>cle,  594 — 296,  310,  375 
.  316,  328,  329,  333—335. 

rid.ge,  747. 
Supra-condyloid  foramen,  765, 
Supra-occipital,  79,98,  103,   717,  779, 

729,  730,  227. 
Sui  ra-orbital  rid,ges,  79. 
.Supra-renal  capsules,  483. 
Supra-scapular,  153,  755,767. 

notch  746. 
Supra-spinatus  muscle,  29-2,  293.  326, 
328. 

.Snpr.a-spinous  fossa,  745,  740. 

Suraiigular  bone,  98,  720. 

.Sus,  spine  of,  O5 

.Suspcnsoviiim,  100,  loS,  721. 

.Sutures,  2.^,  7,),  77,  115,  i  jfi  • 

.Suan,  cutaneous  glands  ol,  487. 

larynx  of,  474. 

liver  of,  454. 

skull  of,  737. 

spine  of,  47. 

tr.icht'.a  of,  469. 
Sweat  glaiuls,  485,  48G. 
Sweetbread,  449. 
.Swifts,  Hinb-bcnies  of,  213. 
.Swim-liladder.  465. 
Swordlish,  aliiiiemary  caiiul  of,  450. 
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Swordf  b  caeca  of^  450, 

skini  of,  128- 
Sylvian  fissure,  368 — 370,  374. 
Symbols  oC  denliuon,.  253. 
Sympathetic,  396. 

system,  36.1,  40T,  403,  404. 
Symphysis,  majidibular,  iiS,  122. 

of  ilia,  iQi. 

pubis,  179 
Syin.metr\',  nntero-postei'ior,  to. 

bilateral,  2,  10. 

radinP,  10. 

serial,  7,  10. 
Symplectic,  103,  396. 
Synovial  Ibiid,  24. 
Syrinx,  469,  4;o. 
Systemic  veins,  421, 


T. 

Tadpole,  124. 

circulation  of,  417,  429. 

thyn  us  gland  nf,  4S5. 
Tail,  mnscles  of,  364. 
Tail  of  Horse,  i'43. 

of  Igtia-ia,  muscles  of,  323,  324. 

of  Ratt  esn  -,ke,  246,  247. 

of  Spider  iMonkey,  72- 
Tailed-Batrachians,  ciuctdation  0C417- 
429. 

ear  of,  394.. 

Vniisb-bones  of,  rgi,.  T93,-  196,  202, 

203,  206,  207. 
muscles  of,  324,  340-,  350.  357,  359, 

362. 

spine  of,  56,  60,  61,  64,  66,  69,  70. 
falpa,  mtisclcs  of,  311. 

spine  of,  73. 

teeth  of,  2^)5- 
TaniancUua  Ant-cater,  spine  of,  66,71. 
Taiarec,  16. 

limb  bones  of,  iSS. 

.skull  of,  loi,  102. 

teeth  of,  263. 
Tapaia,  teeth  of,  26S. 
Tape-worm,  1 1 . 
Tapir,  t6- 

limb-bone.s  of,  212. 

liver  of,  456. 

muscles  of,  336,  357. 

skull  of,  112,  139,  133,  140. 

teeth  (vf,  268,  2IMJ. 
Tarsins.  t;. 

eye  of,  3SS. 

limb-bones  of,  200,  205,  204,  206, 
207. 

mammviry  gl.nniLs  of,  .tqo. 
muscles  of,  3.(4. 
skull  of,  13S. 
Iceth  of,  258. 
Tarsus,  177,  184,  203. 


Tarsus,  coinpairf  d  with  carpus,  232. 

proximal  bones  of,  205. 
Tasmanian  Wolf,  17. 

limb-bones  o,f  194. 
Teats,  490. 
Teeth,  236,  238. 

definition  of  kinds.  257. 

de\-elopment  of,  252. 

forms  of,  257. 

impladtaiion  of,  255,  256. 

mnnber  of.  257. 

situation  of,  255. 

striicttire  of,  269. 

succession  of,  252,  253,  270. 
Teleosteaii  l''ishes.  swim-bladdcr  nf. 

465. 
Teleostei,  20. 

brain  rf,  3S3. 

branchial  arches  of,  480. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  488. 

spines  of,  277. 
Temporal  arter\'.  412. 

bone,  75,  79,  102. 

fossa,  77. 

gland,  486. 

lobe  of  cerebiairrj.  368  -370,  37S. 

intiscle,  284,  285,  310.  316. 

region,  77,  133. 
Tench,  skull  of,  112. 
Tendo  Achillis,  186,  305,  306.  353.  3:8. 
Tendons  of  flexor  muscles,  332. 
Tensor  petagii  bre\'is  muscle,  320. 

petagii  longus  muscle,  320. 

tympani  nvuscle,  80. 

vagina;  femoris  muscle.  302,  341. 
34,i- 

Tent.acles,  435. 
Tentorium,  8y,  T36. 
Tercbralula,  ii. 

Teres  major  muscle,  290,  202.  203.  3-''- 
328. 

niivior  nui'cle.  290.  202,  203.  326. 
Terminal  enlargement  of  spinal  mar- 
row. 3S6. 
Terrapin,  spine  of  52. 
Testes,  371 — 373. 

Testndo   (a   Turloiso).  limb-boncs  of. 
TQ7,  198. 

Telraodon  (a  ■l■cIcc\stc.^n  Fish),  muscle^ 
of,  309. 

Thigh,  muscles  of,  301.  302.  344. 
Thigh-bone,  177,  tSo. 
Thigh-glands.  4SS. 
Thii;h-soeket,  178. 
Third  i:oriiu,  373. 

eyeliit.  3S9. 

uerve,  2S5.  300,  399. 

trochanter,  197,  209. 

veiuriide.  371.  374.  37.S.  .■;S4. 
Thoracic  duct,  209,  430,  431,463. 

Fishes.  104. 

limbs,  230. 
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Thorax,  32,  63,  67,  468. 

of  birds,  222. 
Thousand-legs,  9,  ti. 
Three-toed  Sloth,  it. 

limb-boiies  of,  156,  158,  169,  ryi 
—  173.  175.  211,  212. 

muscles  of,  321,  3^2,  343,  346,  356, 

359- 

spine  of,  47,  55,  114,  115. 
Thylacine,  liver  of,  456. 

skull  of.  123,  137. 

spine  of,  53. 
Thylacinus,  17. 

limb-bones  of,  194. 
Thymus  gland,  485. 
Thyro-hjal,  87,  123. 
Thyro-hyoid  muscle,  287,  316. 
Thyroid  ai'tery,  411,  429. 

cartilage,  434,  471,474,  475. 

gland,  484. 
Tibia,  183,  187,  rgo,  193,  Hj6,  198,  200, 

201,  203 — 205,  209,  210,  213. 
Tibial  adductor  muscle,  344—3.16.  354, 
355- 

trochanter,  181. 
.  Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  303,  304,  322, 
338.  341,  345,347,  348,  350-352, 

354,  355.  357,  360- 

postictis    muscle,   305 — 307,  354, 

355,  357- 

posticus,  groove  for,  184,  201. 

secundi  dlgiii  nuiscle,  333. 
Tiger,  16. 

muscles  of,  310. 
Tinamus  (a  Carinate  Bird  allied  to  the 

Ratitic),  skull  of,  110. 
Tissue,  muscular,  281. 
Toads,  79, 

brain  of,  383. 

cutaneous  giands  of,  48J. 

ear  of,  394. 

e.\o-skeIeton  of,  245. 

limb-bones  of,  161,  776,  igi,  193. 

respiration  of,  470. 

skin  of,  238. 

skull  of,  99,  no. 

spuial  marrow  of,  386. 

spine  of,  65,  67. 

irach»-a  of,  468. 
Toes,  bonts  of,  212. 
ronguc,  433,  434.  438,  43g,  ^^i. 

muscles  of,  286. 
Tongue-bonc.  87,  123. 
^I'oothlcss  Mamnnils,  254. 
Tooth-like  structures,  dermal  277. 

epithelial,  276.  ' 
Torpedo    (an    Klasmobranch  Kisli) 

nerves  of,  405. 
■fortoise-shcll,  239,  240,  242. 
i  ortoises,  10. 

cutaneous  glands  of,  487. 

cxo-skeleton  of,  241. 


Tortoises,  limb-bones  of,  164,  174,  175, 
19J,  T96,  198,  212,  232,  234. 
muscles  of,  308,  362. 
skull  of,  113. 
spinal  marrow  of,  316. 
spine  of,  38,  39,  41,  43,  44,  48,  50, 
63,  64,  68,  69. 
Tortoises,  Land,  19. 
Totality  of  man's  nature,  497. 
Toucan  (a  Carinate  Bird),  skull  of,  142. 
I'l'abecida;  cranii,  93,  94,  loi,  143,  226, 
229. 

Trachea,  407,  462,  467,  468,  471. 
Trachydosaunis  (a  Liz-arcl  1,  162. 
Tragulus  (a  Ruminant),  liver  of,  455. 
Tragus,  393,  396.  ^ 
Transversaiis  cervicis  mr.scle,  323. 

muscle,  29S,  33S. 

nasi  muscle,  283,  284. 
Transverse  bone,  121,  131,  227. 

colon,  442. 

fissure  of  liver,  452. 

process,  27,  40,  215,  217. 
Transversus  pedis  muscle,  308,  359. 
Trapezium,   150,   151,   168,  170—172, 
176.  _ 

Ti-apezius  mtiscle,  283,  289,  290,  310, 

3",  313.  316- 
Trapezoides,  150,  151,  168,  171,  176. 
Triangidaris  slerni  muscle,  209. 
Triceps,  327—329,  362. 

mu.scle,   293,  294,  310,  313,  3,5, 
316,  320,  325. 
Trichajclius,  16. 
Tricuspid  valve,  407,  408. 
Trigeminal  nerve,  368. 
Triton  (an  Eft),  limb-bones  of,  170. 
Trochanteric  fossa,  181. 
Trochanters,  iSi,  197. 
Trochlea  of  a  bone,  24. 

of  humerus,  147,  14S. 
True  dermis,  240. 

molars,  252,  253,  264. 

skin,  486. 

vertebrse,  26. 
Trunk-lishes,  20. 
'I'runk,  muscles  of,  292,  296. 

of  Elephant,  nuiscles  of.  309. 
Tube  for  tensor  tynipani  muscle,  80. 
Tuber  cincrcum,  369. 
'I'ubercle  of  rib,  35,  69,  216. 

of  tibi.T,  1S3,  184.  201. 
Tubercular  process,  28,  2iri,  223,  224. 
Tuberosities  of  femur,  181. 

of  humerus,  148,  164,  1^5. 
'i'uberosiiy  of  lifth  metatarsal,  187. 

of  ischium,  178,  iSo,  193. 

of  radius,  148. 

of  tibia,  184. 
Tunny  (a  Telcostcan  Fi.sh),  219. 

liver  of,  ,154. 

:.pine  of,  53,  72. 
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Turbiiial  bones,  434. 
Turbihals,  86,  113. 
■'J'lirbot,  cabca  of,  450. 

eve  of,  ^89. 

skull  of,  128 

spine  of,  57,  61. 
Turtles,  ly.  240. 

linib-bones  of,  170. 

skull  of,  100,  T29.  133,  T38,  T39. 
Tuo-loecl  Ant-caier,  alimemaiy  canal 
of.  44S. 

limb-bones  of,  206. 

muscles  uf,  326,  330. 

s])ine  of,  t6,  oS. 
I'wo-Ioetl  Sloth,  17 

limb-bnnes  of,  155.  164 

iiver  of,  455. 

spine  of,  43.  47,  51,  68. 
Tympanic,  So,  106,  114. 

anery,  4  1  \. 

cirtilagc.  434,  471,  474.  475. 

membran  t,  393. 
Tympano-hyal.  Si,  107,  227. 
'J'ymp mum,  395. 
'i'ypes  of  brain,  384.  385. 
Typical  dentition,  259,  262,  266. 

U. 

Udder,  489. 

Ulna,  149,  1O7,  :6S,  170,  176. 
Ulnar  artery,  412 — 414. 

carpal  ossicle,  T70,  175. 

nerve,  400,  401. 

tuberosity,  ijS,  164.  163. 
Ulnaris  muscle,  310,  316. 
Umbilical  arteries,  424. 

fissure,  452. 

vein,  424.  425,  451.  452.  455. 
Unc  forme,  130,  i5t,  167,  16S,  172.  173. 
176. 

Uncinate  process,  67,  71. 
Ungual  phalanges,  176. 
Ungula'a.  16. 

limb  bones  o*",  J56,  157,  160,  192, 
197,  209. 

limbs  of,  1 54- 

skull  of,  1 12, 

spine  of,  43.  .j8,  62,  71. 
Ungulates,  tcetli  of,  471. 
Unicorn,  262. 

Upper  .arm,  muscles  of.  293. 
arm -bone,  145. 
e.Mremity.  nuiscles  of,  291. 
limbs.  230. 

muscles  of.  32.(. 
skvlcton  of,  145. 
ribs,  41,  ;;2.(,  226. 
surface  of  br.un,  36') 
zyi;uma,  227. 
Uranosco])us  (.l  Teleosleau  P'islO.  '  ve 
of,  389. 


Ura^ter,  7,  10. 
Ureter,  447,  4S0 — 4S2. 
Urethia,  480. 
Urinary  glands,  481. 

ouilel,  4S2. 
Urodeles,  muscles  of,  349,  351. 
Drohyal.  103,  124. 

Urrtmaslix  (a  Lizard),  limb  bones  of, 
164. 

IJropygial  gland.  4S7. 
Urotrichus  (an  1  usectivore),  teeth  of 
265. 

UvuJa,  431,  436. 

V. 

^'aginal  process.  So. 

Valves  of  heart,  4  )7,  409,  410. 

of  lymphaiics,  432. 
Valvula;  conniventes.  446.  44S,  460. 
Vampire  Bats,  16. 

nasal  organs  of,  380. 
Varanian  Lizards,  116. 
Varanus  (a  Lizard),  205,  213. 

skull  of,  t  ;i. 

teeth  of,  256. 
"Vastus  extenius  muscle,  302,  303.  344r 
3-|6.  3-t7- 

iuternus  muscle.  302.  303.  305. 
Veins.  406,  421. 

in  Bat's  wing,  42S. 

pidmoiiary,  463. 
Veliun  iriterposiium.  371.  372.374.373- 

of  palate,  434. 

Icrm.nalis,  377. 
Vena  azygos,  463. 

cava,  299.  407,  40S.  410.  422,  4.-4. 
425,  451,  452,  454,  456.  4O3,  463, 
4S0. 

]3ort;e,  424,  449.  451. 
\'cnous  blood,  427. 
N'entral  lln,  muscles  of,  363. 

I.amin:u.  36,  21S. 
\'enlricles  of  br.iiii,  371-37).  3S1. 

of  heart.  407.  400.  410,  424,  402. 

of  laryn.v.  473.  474- 
Vermiform  apjicud  >;.  447,  446.  448. 
Vermis  of  cerebellum,  3-i7- 
Vertebra,  25,  215. 

a  dorsal.  .'7 

.seventh.  35. 

si.slh,  54. 
Vertebr.i:.  6. 

cervic.d,  26.  47- 

coccygeal,  3  58. 

dorsal,  26.  42. 

fal.se,  26. 

in  general,  30. 

lumbar,  2(1.  51. 

number  of,  38. 

ossification  of.  61. 

sacral,  27.  55. 
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Vei'tebra,  true,  26. 
Vertebral  aponeurosis,  290. 

artery,  412,  418.  ^ 

canal,  25. 

categories,  26. 

margin  ofscapu'a,  146. 

region,  muscles  of,  317. 

rib,  71,  223. 
V'ertebrata,  6. 

Vertebrates,  their  general  cliaraoter, 
490. 

Vesical  artery,  414,  419.  420. 
Vespertilio    (Commo)i  Bat),  skull  of, 
115- 

Vessels  of  liver,  451. 
Vidian  artery,  413. 

canal,  no. 

nerve,  81. 
Viper,  lungs  of,  464. 
Virginian  Opossum,  489. 
Viscera  of  Fowl,  447. 

of  Lizard,  453. 
Visceral  arches,  5,  95,  143,  392. 
^  -clefts,  5,  393. 
V'isccro-skeletal  muscles,  283. 
Vitreous  humour,  387. 
Vocal  cords.  473,  474. 
Vomer,  85,  91,  98,  108,  no.  120,  134, 
227. 


W. 

W'alrus,  16. 

skull  of,  115. 

teeth  of,  261,  263. 
Wat;r,  2,  9. 
Weasel,  16- 

alimentary  canal  of.  448. 
Web  fingered  condition,  236. 
Web-toed  condition,  236. 
Weight  of  antlers.  280. 
Whalebone,  248,  2,(9. 
Wha'cs,  id,  If) 

brain  of,  378, 

breathing  organs  of,  462. 

exo-skeletoii  of,  243,247,  271. 

limb-bones  of,  190,'  195,  ig8,  inn. 

mouth  of,  247,  435. 

n  uscles  of,  3J6. 

skull  r,f,  1,3  ,23^ 

spuie  of,  48,  49,  53,  6.,  64,  (A  68, 
70,  220 


Whales,  torgue  of,  441. 

trachea  of,  4G8. 

whalebone  of,  271. 
Whale's  mode  of  feeding,  248. 
Whiskers,  243. 

Whiting,  alimentary  canal  of,  450. 

caica  of,  450. 
Whole  natin-e  of  man,  497. 
Windpipe,  434. 
Wing  nifflvements,  328. 
Wings  of  Bats,  237, 

veins  of,  42S. 
Wisdom  tooth,  252 
WoK,  'J'asmanian,  17. 
Wombat,  17 

alimentary  canal  of,  488. 

limb  bones  of,  165,  198,  207,  202. 

'liver  of,  455. 

muscles  of,  353,  354,  256,  357. 

spine  of,  53. 

stomach  of,  445. 
Woodcock,  132,  139. 
Woodpecker,  skull  of,  r20,  124. 

toiigue  of,  440. 
Woolffian  bodies,  481. 
Worm  of  dog's  tongue,  440. 
Wiisberg,  cartilages  of,  473. 


X. 

Xiphias  (.Sword-fish),  cseca  of,  450. 
Xiphi-sternal  scute,  240. 
Xiphi  sternum.  64. 
Xiphoid  process,  34,  35. 


Z. 

Zeus  (a  Teleostean  Fish),  162. 
Zootomy,  24. 
Zygsena,  20. 
Zygantrum,  45,  226. 
Zygapophyscs,  28,  40 
Zygoma,  76.  77,  114,  133. 

lower,  227. 

upper,  227. 
Zygomatic  glands,  438. 

process  75,  88,  101,  :o2. 
Zygomaticus  auricularis  muscle,  284. 

major  mu.scle,  283,  284. 

minor  muscle,  283,  285. 
Zygnsphenc,  45,  226. 
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